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PREFACE. 


From the commencement of our Government there have been two 
antagonistic principles contending for the mastery—Slavery and Freedom. 
In the very heart of our democracy, the element of the most haughty 
and intolerant aristocracy has been nurtured, by the institution of human 
bondage. The most repulsive features of the old European feudalism have 
thus been transplanted into our Republic. The slaveholders, accustomed 
to despotic power over the wretched serfs, whom they have driven, by 
the lash, to till their soil, have assumed a sort of baronial arrogance over 
all men who do not own slaves, and have claimed to be the only gentle- 
men, and the legitimate rulers of this land. But freedom has outstripped 
slavery in this race. And, consequently, the slayeholders, unreconciled 
to the loss of supremacy, strive to destroy the temple of liberty, ‘wish- 
ing to raise themselves into lords and potentates, over the ruin of their 
country. 

The conflict in which our nation is now involved, is simply a desperate 
struggle, on the part of the slaveholders, to retain, by force of arms, that 
domination in the government of this Republic, which they had so long 
held, and which, by the natural operation of ;the ballot-box, they were 
slowly but surely losing. We have here, simply the repetition of that 
great conflict, which, for ages, has agitated our globe—the conflict between 
aristocratic usurpation and popular rights. The battle has assumed the 
most momentous attitude, since it arrays, on either side, all the intel- 
lectual and material energies developed by the nineteenth century. 

It is impossible for one to write the history of this strife and not incur 
the censure of one or the other of these parties, so implacably arrayed 
against each other. There are many in the North, who are in cordial 
sympathy with the slaveholding aristocracy, and who would gladly see 
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their principles triumphant over this whole land. All such will denonnce 
these pages. The writer is by no means an indifferent spectator of this 
conflict. The fundamental article in his political, philanthropic and reli- 
gins creed is the brotherhood of man. The disposition on the part of 
the rich to trample upon the poor, and of the strong to crush the weak, 
is alike execrable in its origin and in all its manifestations. This slave- 
holding rebellion against the rights of humanity, is the greatest crime of 
earth. In recording its events, candor does not demand that one should 
so ingeniously construct his narrative, as to make no distinction between 
virtue and vice. The impartiality of history does not require that the 
treason of Arnold and the patriotism of Washington, should be alike 
recorded, without commendation or censure. 

The writer has, however, endeavored, as a historian, to maintain the 
most scrupulous honesty. Not a sentence would he willingly allow to 
escape his pen, distorted by untruthfulness or exaggeration. He has a 
story to tell of infamous crime, and of noble virtues. He wishes to tell 
it so truthfully, with such candor, with such expressions of abhorrence of 
foul treason, and such commendations of patriotic selfsacrifice, as will 
atiord him pleasure to reflect upon, not merely through his brief remain- 
ing earthly career, but through all the ages of lis immortality. He has 
never allowed himself to consider the question whether a particular state- 
ment would please or displease this or that party. Tis only object has 
been faithfully to pen such historic truth as is worthy of record. 

The slaveholding rebels demanded that the Constitution of the United 
States, with its respect for the inalienable rights of man, should be repu- 
diated, and that a new Constitution, with slavery as its corner stone, 
should be adopted in its stead. The South, overawed by a reign of 
terror, has seemingly gone as one man, in this demand. There are two 
parties at the North. The one party is in favor of yielding to this 
demand. They say that thus the war might have been averted, and may 
now be ended ; that the South may thus be brought back, and the Union 
cemented anew. The other party say that we should be false to God 
and man, thus to sacrifice the rights of humanity ; and that the vengeance 
of Heaven will justly fall upon us if we, at the dictation of slaveholders, 
convert our free Republic into the great bulwark of slavery. If free 
Americans prove recreant, in this hour of trial, and for the sake of a 
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hollow and transient peace, bow their necks to the yoke of aristocratic 
intolerance, and enthrone despotism in our land, there is an end, for ages 
to come, of all hope of free institutions. 

There are some who say that war is the greatest of calamities, and 
that we had, therefore, better let the slaveholders have their own way, 
either to take the control of the government, or to secede, and to establish 
such boundaries as they may please. This is the dotage of amiability. 
There is not an intelligent man, North or South, who does not know that 
separation is eternal war. Whe shall fix the boundaries? Who shall 
have Washington? Who shall have Missouri, Maryland, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Texas, and the mouths of the Mississippi? Shall we 
say to the slaveholders, that they may take what they please? We must 
say this, or we must fight. 

And suppose a division were made, to which each party, exhausted 
by the war, would, for the moment, reluctantly consent. IJlow is it 
possible that two hostile nations, with institutions inveterately antago- 
nistic, should live in peace, side by side, with no natural barriers or boun- 
daries—touching each other along a line of more than three thousand miles, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. There are vast navigable rivers, rising in 
the one domain, and opening into the ocean through the other. On the one 
side there is freedom, with all its ennobling institutions sustained by free 
speech, a free pulpit and a free press—with universal education, and 
labor honored, and equality of rights for rich and poor. On the other 
side there is slavery, with its debasing associate institutions of compulsory 
ignorance, and slave marts, and overseers’ lashes, with wide-spread igno- 
rance—the pulpit, the press and speech, all being gagged by the most 
unrelenting despotism. Slaves are escaping from the one realm pursued 
by their masters with shotted guns and bloodhounds. In the other they 
are received with Christian sympathy. Their wounds are washed, their 
fetters filed off, and their famished bodies fed, while baying bloodhounds 
and human monsters still more ferocious, are driven back to their own 
dark realm, gnashing their teeth with rage as they cry out, “You are 
stealing our property.” Is it possible that two such nations can live in 
peace, without even a hill or rivulet to separate them? There is not an 
intelligent man in America who dreams of it. 

The ringleaders of the rebellion never entertained the idea, for a sing!= 
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moment, that secession was thus to leave two equal nations, side by side. 
Secession was merely the mode through which the whole of the United 
States, with perhaps the exception of New England, was to be trans- 
formed from a free republic into a great slaveholding oligarchy. New 
England was to be left ont, a power so feeble, that it could be chastised 
whenever the slayeholders deemed that it merited chastisement. There 
are but two alternatives before us. Peaceful separation is a dream, which 
an amiable girl may cherish, but which no intelligent man, North or 
South, deems to be a permanent possibility. Lither slavery must be the 
dominant power on this Continent or freedom. The rebels having failed 
to carry their point at the ballot-box, have appealed to the sword. 

A more delicate task than the writing of this History can not well be 
imagined. Nearly all the prominent actors are still living. Jealousy, 
and probably, in many cases, impartial judgment will declare, that too 
great merit has been ascribed to some, while not sufficient eminence has 
been given to others. The most scrupulous conscientiousness will not pro- 
tect from such errors. 

In reference to the descriptions of battles, the course of the writer 
has been to omit those minute and complicated details, which even the 
pen of a Thiers or a Napier can not make interesting to the general 
reader, and to give the comprehensive plan which every intelligent man 
can understand. iA man need not be an architect, to entitle him to con- 
demn the bungling plan of a building. One may pronounce a speech 
as stupid and silly, though himself not an orator, One need not be a 
graduate of West Point, to enable him to discern military incompetenec 
and folly. Military men must not take refuge behind the shield, tha 
their actions are not amenable to the criticism of ordinary intelligence, 
Military science is by no means that occult art which civilians can not 
approach ; on the contrary, it is preéminently the science of common 
sense, An intelligent community will pronounce judgment, and, in the 
main, a correct judgment, upon the ability or the incompetency of its 
generals. Not for one moment is the sentiment to be tolerated, that if 
a boy spends four years at a military school, he attains such an elevation, 
that the most. cultivated and intelligent men in the land, are incapable of 
deciding whether he is a wise man or a fool. 

In studying the plan and the execution of a battle, the writer has 
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first carefully examined the official reports of the Union generals, and of 
the rebel officers. Having thus obtained the*general outline, he has then 
looked, for the filling up of interesting incidents and heroic achievements, 
to the graphic descriptions of army correspondents. And here he must 
render his tribute of commendation and gratitude to the reporters of the 
leading journals. He is constrained to say, that not unfrequently the 
newspaper report has been more correct, more truthful, than the official 
bulletin. A man may be a good general, and yet may give a confused 
report of the conflict. The talent for vivid description is rare, combining 
as it necessarily does, great command of language, and that inborn deli- 
cacy and sensitiveness of soul, which enables one to select the salient 
points of the action, and to omit the rest. The English language may be 
searched in vain for more glowing descriptions, for more gorgeous word 
painting, than may be found from the pens of some of the reporters to the 
leading journals of our country. 

The Hon, Edward Everett once inquired of the Duke of Wellington, 
respecting the battle of Waterloo. The Duke, with that singular good 
sense, which ever characterized him, replied, “ By comparing and study- 
ing the various descriptions of the battle, by English, French and German 
writers, a man of sense can acquire a better knowledge of it, at the present 
day, than any one, even the commander-in-chief, could get, at the time, 
from personal observation.” 

The fact that a man was present at a battle does not imply necessarily 
that he knows much about it. The battle may rage over many square 
miles. The individual combatant is perhaps confined to a very limited 
epace, buried in smoke, and all the energies of his soul so concentrated 
upon the claims of each moment, that he has no opportunity for observa- 
tion. Many of the battles of this rebellion, spread through forests and 
ravines, and over hills, leagues in extent. The battle often continued 
several days, the army surging to and fro, The description of the scene, 
in these pages, will be read by thousands who took part in the strife, and 
who, perhaps, attach exaggerated importance to their own agency, or to 
the operations in that particular part of the field on which they stood. 
Consequently, the narrative must be expofed to the most severe, and often 
to the most unjust, ordeal of criticism. 

It is always pleasant to meet with approval, and always painful to 
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encounter denunciation. That man has fallen very low who is regardless 
of the good opinion of his fellow-men. But reproach can be easily borne 
when the soul is sustained by the conviction of right, There never was 
a clearer case of right and of wrong, than in the conflict now raging 
throughout our land. The question is to be settled, and by the arbitra- 
ment of the sword, whether aristocratic usurpation, in its most low, vulgar 
and groveling form, that of the slaveholder wielding the plantation lash, 
is to be established upon the ruins of our free Constitution—or whether 
that glorious charter of human rights, destined to lift up all the down- 
trodden to dignity, culture and religion, shall make the United States 
the pioneer nation in ushering in the dawn of millennial glory.* 

The comprehensive maps which embellish these pages, were designed 
by Mr. Ephraim Wells, of New York, and engraved by Messrs. Lossing & 
Barritt. The steel engravings were designed by Messrs. F. O. C. Darley, 
and Wm. Mumberger, and engraved by Messrs. J. C. Buttre, J. C. McRae, 
Geo. E. Perine, 8. V. Hunt, W. G. Jackman and H. B. Hall. 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 
New Haven, Coyn., December, 1862. 


* The following extract from the Cincinnati Enquirer, very frankly states the concessions 
which the so-called Peace Party were ready to make, to win back the slavebolders to the Union: 
“If the Southern Confederates would lay down their arms and come back again into the old 
Union, we should not haggle very closely about the terms. We are pretty good unconditional 
Cnion men. We would be willing to repeal, for instance, all abolition personal liberty bills that 
nullify the fugitive slave law. We would allow the South to take all their property, slaves 
included, into the common territories of the Union, and hold it while the territorial condition 
lasted. We would not molest a slaveholder traveling with his servants and temporarily sojourning 
in a free State, We would repeal the law abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, and wa 
would pass all necessary acts to prevent an interference by Northern fanatics with Southern 
property of any description. All this we would give, if the rebels would lay down their arms and 
come back again under the old flag, and be once more loyal members of the Union.” 
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Crvm war burst upon the United States, with almost the suddenness 
of the meteor’s glare. It was, however, but like the eruption of the vol- 
cano, whose pent-up fires had, for ages, been gathering strength for the 
final explosion. The whirlwind which our country has reaped, is but the 
natural harvest of that seed which, for long years, we have been sowing. 
All thinking men have been watching the enmulation of the menacing 
cloud, and have foretold its bursting. “Many have hoped that the vials of 
wrath would not be emptied in their day, and like the selfish courtiers 
of Louis XV. have said, “After us the Deluge.” But the deluge has 
come. Upon our heads it has fallen, 

This fierce fight, which has arrayed more than a million of men in 
arms, and which made our ship of state reel and stagger, as if smitten by 
thunderbolts and dashing upon rocks, was but one, though a sublime act, 
in the drama of that great conflict, between patrician arrogance and ple- 
beian resistance,—between the claims of aristocratic privilege on the one 
hand, and the demand for equal rights on the other, which for countless 
ages has made our globe one vast battle-field, History is crowded with 
scenes terrific, in this irrepressible conflict. Two thousand years ago, 
Cneus Pompey placed himself at the head of the aristocracy of Rome. 
Julius Cesar, espousing the cause of the people, unfurled the banner of 
equal rights. Striding through oceans of blood, which tossed their surges 
over every portion of the habitable globe, Cesar overthrew the aristocratic 
commonwealth, and reared, upon its ruins, the imperial republic. It was 
aristocracy, striving to keep its heel on the head of democracy, which 
deluged the Roman empire in blood. On the field of Pharsalia, the ban- 
ner of aristocratic pride was trailed in the dust, and democracy, though 
exceedingly impertect in its development, became the victor. 
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Two hundred years ago, the aristocracy of France, housed in baronial 
castles, mounted on war-horses, encased in helmet, cuirass, and buckler of 
steel, with pampered men-at-arms ready to ride rough shod on every em- 
bassage of violence, trampled upon humanity, till humanity could endure 
it no longer. The aristocracy so despised the people, whom they had 
driven into mud hovels, whose wives and daughters were goaded to the 
field, bareheaded and barefooted, to be yoked with the donkey in dragging 
the plough, that they did not dream that these boors, whom their inhu- 
manity had brutalized, would dare even to look defiantly at the lordly 
castle of rock, whose defenders strode proudly along the battlements, in 
measureless contempt of the helpless peasantry below. 

These poor boors had not individuality enough even to receive a name. 
As a shepherd may call every sheep in his flock “ Nannie,” and as the 
slave-driver calls each one of his wretched gang “ boy,” so every peasant 
was called “Jack.” But the pent-up vengeance of ages at last burst forth. 
The Jacks rose, and, like maddened wolves, rushed upon their foes. Every 
demon power and passion, which can run riot in the human soul, held high 
carnival. Imbruted men, infuriated by ages of the most outrageous 
wrongs, rose by millions, upon their oppressors, and wreaked upon them 
every atrocity which fiend-like ingenuity could devise. France ran red 
with blood. 

But at length disciplined valor prevailed. The steel-clad knights 
trampled down their victims ; and after one-half of the peasants of France 
had perished, the aristocrats resumed their sway, and the slavery of feudal 
bondage was again riveted upon the people. This war of the Jacks, or 
of the Jacguerie, as it is called in history, is one of the most instructive 
events of the past; and yet it was all unheeded. 

The nobles, regardless of this lesson, renewed their oppressions. Again 
they commenced sowing the wind, from which they were to reap another, 
and a more dreadful, harvest. The masses of the people were deprived 
of every privilege but that of toiling for their masters. That the lords 
might live in castles, and be clothed in purple, and fare sumptuously, the 
people were doomed to hovels, and rags, and black bread. a 

Every effort was made to keep the people ignorant, that they might 
not know their wrongs, and poor, that they might not resent them. A 
peasant was not allowed to bury a piece of dough in the ashes of his own 
ies ee was compelled to take it to the bakery of his lord, and pay 
crn fl tare ta Meret Hake. A petsnt wasnt alowed to i 
trom the bottom the ue particles of ai a hee ee ee eae 

isa ‘t lett there in the residuum. He 
was bound to purchase every particle of salt, from his lord, at an enormous 
price. No man, not nobly born, whatever might be his character or genius. 
was deemed a fit companion for the lords, Louis XV ented b : 
courtesans and debauchees, said: y: y 

“T can give money to Voltaire, Montesquien. Font} 
dine and pe with these people.” teeny Wontinells, but F pati ne 

) p © privileged class only. Consequently 
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even christianity, administered, in its highest offices, only by the children 
of the nobles, exulting in princely incomes, as bishops, archbishops and 
cardinals, hiring poor priests, whom they could starve or burn at any 
moment, to do the drudgery of reading prayers, preaching sermons, and 
burying the dead, became essentially an instrument tv uphold oppression, 
“Servants, obey your masters,” was its unchanging and unintermitted 
utterance. This religion was so manifestly not the religion ot’ Jesus Christ, 
that kings, lords, and ecclesiastics were all alike vigilant, not to allow the 
people to read the Bible, lest they should find out what our Saviour really 
taught. A peasant, detected with a Bible in his hand, was deemed ax 
guilty as if caught with the tools of a burglar, or the dies of a counter- 
feiter. 

Christianity is the corner-stone of true democracy. “ All men are 
brothers,” is its fundamental doctrine. Consequently nowhere, the world 
oyer, will aristocratic intolerance allow democratic servitude to read the 
Bible. It is a curious fact, illustrative of this universal truth, that even in 
republican America, those who were in favor of the servitude of the 
masses, and of a privileged aristocratic class, roused their utmost endeavors, 
to prevent the preachers of Christianity from teaching that doctrine of 
man’s brotherhood, which Christ so iervently and unceasingly has incul- 
cated. “You are preaching politics,” was the ery which drove many a 
minister of Jesus from his pulpit. 

In the church of Notre Dame, in Paris, in the year 1789, the abbé 
Fauchet preached to an audience crowding every nook and corner of that 
immense cathedral. The noble prelate, unintimidated by frowns, was the 
bold enunciator of that equality of rights which Christianity inculcates. 
Taking for his text the words of Paul, “Brethren, ye have been called 
unto liberty,” he said: 

“The false interpreters of the divine oracles have wished, in the name 
of Heaven, to keep the people in subjection to their masters. They have 
consecrated despotism. They have rendered God an accomplice with 
tyrants. These false teachers exult because it is written, ‘Render unto: 
Cesar the things that are Cwsar’s.’ But that which is not Csar’s—is it 
necessary to render unto him that? And Liberty does not belong to Cesar. 
It belongs to human nature.” 

Notwithstanding the presence of the king and his frowning court, this 
annunciation of the pure spirit of the gospel of Christ was received with 
a burst of applause, which shook the venerable pile to its foundations. 
Yes, more! it caused the very throne of despotic power at the Tuileries to 
tremble, and finally toppled it into ruins. When the preacher left the 
door of the church, the people, delighted to hear such sentiments in feudal 
France, so long overridden by princes and priests, seized him, in the exu- 
berance of their gratitude, and bore him to his home in a triumphal chair, 
decorated with wreaths and garlands, and then the vast multitude, surging 
through the streets, raised three cheers for Jesus Christ. Jesus is indeed 
the friend of the poor man and the helper of the oppressed. Did the 
masses but appreciate his sympathy for them, they would indeed feel that 
he was their friend, 9 
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If a peasant, with wife and child toiling in the field, in the cultivation 
of forty acres of land, raised crops to the value of $640, the king, the lord, 
and the church, took six hundred dollars of this, and left for the peasant 
and his ragged, emaciate family, but forty dollars. No allusion was allowed 
to be made to such wrongs. King, noble, ecclesiastic, alike rose in venge- 
ful remonstrance, exclaiming, “It is political preaching.” The old hypo- 
crites! Thomas Jefferson, in the year 1785, wrote from Paris to Mrs. 
Trist of Philadelphia: 

“Of twenty millions of people supposed to be in France, I am of 
opinion that there are nineteen 1nillions more wretched, more accursed in 
every circumstance of human existence, than the most conspicuously 
wretched individual of the whole United States.” 

And yet the Christianity of that day was not allowed to make the 
slightest reference to such outrages. It was this state of things which 
inaugurated the French Revolution, the most terrific of all Time’s trage- 
dies. Twenty millions of people, trampled in the mire, rose ghastly and 
frenzied, and the flames of feudal castles, and the shrieks of haughty 
oppressors appalled the world. The story of this outburst of enslaved 
humanity is the most instructive in the annals of nations. That struggle 
was the most memorable, in the long series of conflicts between aristocratic 
assumption and popular righits. 

All aristocratic Europe then combined to ernsh the people demanding 
equality of privilege in the eye of the law, with their lords. The courts of 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Austria, England, Spain,—all the kings and 
nobles of Europe rallied their armies. The people of France rose, with 
all the energies of despair, in defense of equality of rights. Such combats 
earth never saw before, probably never will see again. Two worlds, as it 
were, came clashing together. All the combined aristocracy of Europe 
were on the one side. All the masses of the people were on the other side. 
It was because they believed, right or wrong, that the motto of equal 
rights for all men, was beaming from the banners of the Empire, that they 
marched so heroically to the victories of Marengo, Wagram and Austerlitz. 
And in the final victories of the despots, aristocratic privilege again tri- 
umphed in Europe, and “ Hope for a season bade the world farewell.” 

A similar though less sanguinary conflict had previously taken place 
in England, between the united courtiers and Cavaliers under Charles I, 
and the Puritans under Cromwell. It was the same irrepressible conflict. 
The common people of England, slowly emerging from feudal servitude, 
and gradually acquiring intelligence and property, grew restive under the 
yoke which the lords had for ages imposed upon them. With prayer, and 
fasting, and hymn, they drew the sword in defense of equal rights for all, 
and met their foes at Marston Moor and Naseby. Before the,sturdy blows 
of the Roundheads, the Cavaliers bit the dust. But aristocracy triumphed 
as Charles II. returned to the throne, Our Puritan fathers were again 
humiliated, and the foot of the oppressor was upon their heads. 

Then it was,in this dark hour of apparently hopeless defeat, that our 
fathers adopted the heroic resolve, to abandon home and possessions, to 
cross a stormy ocean of three thousand miles, to exile themselves to the 
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wilderness of a new world, and here, struggling against famine, a savage 
foe and hardships of every kind, to found a republie where all men, in the 
eye of the law should be equal. No privileged class was to be allowed. 
Education was to be as widely diffused as possible. The poor and the rich 
were to be alike eligible to all offices of honor and emolument. It was a 
long stride which they had taken. And yet there still clung to them, 
some of the prejudices of the old world of aristocratic usurpation, from 
which they had emerged. ‘The North British Review, in the spirit of that 
execrable aristocracy which had so long dominated over Europe, condemn- 
ing the equal rights for all, which Napoleon maintained in France, said: 

“Tf the peasant, the grocer or the tailor, can scrape together a little 
money, his son receives his training in the same school, as the son of the 
proprietor whose land he cultivates, whose sugar and coffee he supplies, 
and whose coat he makes. The boy, who ought to be a laborer, or a petty 
tradesman, sits on the same bench and learns the same lesson, as the boy 
who is destined for the bar, the tribune or the civil service of the state. 
The grocer’s son can not see why he should not become an advocate, a 
journalist, a statesman, as well as the wealthy and noble born lad who was 
often below him in the class, whom he occasionally thrashed, and often 
helped over the thorny places of his daily task.” 

The aristocracy of England, when they found that a Republic was 
established in this country, growing rapidly in wealth and power, made a 
desperate endeavor to bring this partially emancipated people under sub- 
jection to their privileged class. They endeavored to tax us, without 
allowing us to be represented in parliament—to place the appointment to 
all important offices, in the hands of the king, who would send over the 
sons of England’s nobles to be our governors and our judges, and who 
would fill all the posts of wealth, dignity and power with the children of 
the lords. 

Hence the war of the Revolution, It was a continuation of the irre. 
pressible conflict, between aristocratic usurpation and popular rights. We, 
the people, conyuered, and established our Government independent of all 
the world. Proudly we announced to the nations of Europe, as the cor- 
ner stone of our edifice, that “all men are born free and equal, and are 
alike entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Our Constitution in its spirit and legitimate utterance is doubtless the 
noblest document, which ever emanated from the mind of man. It con- 
tains not one word hostile to liberty. Even now, with the light of three- 
fourths of a century shed upon its practical workings, it requires not the 
change of a paragraph to make it true to humanity, 

But yet ingloriously, guiltily, under sore temptation, we consented to 
use one phrase susceptible of a double meaning, “held to labor.” These 
honest words, at the North mean a hired man, an apprentice. At the 
South they mean a slave, feudal bondage. So small, apparently so insig- 
nificant, were those seeds sown in our Constitution which have resulted in 
such a harvest of misery. A privileged class at the South, assumed that 
by these words the Constitution recognised domestic slavery, and the right 
of property in man. With persistence never surpassed, the Slaveholders 
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of the South endeavored to strengthen and extend their aristocratic insti- 
tution, which was dooming ever increasing millions to life-long servitude 
and degradation, All~vealth was rapidly being accumulated in the hands 
of the privileged few, who owned their fellow men as property. The poor 
whites, destitute of employment, unable to purchase negroes, and regard- 
ing labor, which was performed mostly by slaves, in their region, as de- 
grading, were fast sinking into a state of almost bestial misery. 

The sparse population which Slavery allowed, excluded churches, 
schools and villages. Immense plantations of many thousand aeres, tilled 
sometimes by a thousand slaves, driven to their toil by a few overseers, 
consigned the whole land to apparent solitude. The log hut of the over- 
seer was surrounded by the miserable cabins of the negroes, and in the 
workshops of the North all the rude implements of their toil were manu- 
factured. The region of the Southern country generally presented an 
aspect of desolation which Christendom could no where else parallel. The 
Slaveholders, ever acting as one man, claimed the right of extending this 
institution over all the tree territories of the United States. Free labor 
and Slave labor can not exist together. The New England farmer can 
not work with his sons in fields surrounded by negro bands, where labor 
is considered degrading, where his wife and daughters find no congenial 
society, no education, none of the institutions of religion, none of the 
appliances and resources of high civilization which freedom secures. The 
admission of slavery to the Territories effectually excluded freemen from 
them. The introduction to those vast realms of a privileged class, who 
were to live in luxury upon the unpaid labor of the masses, rendered it 
impossible that men cherishing the sentiment of republican equality should 
settle there. 

It was upon this point that the conflict, in its fierceness, commenced. 
It was to avoid this very trouble of an aristocratic class, in the enjoyment 
of exclusive privileges, that our fathers fled from Europe. Almost every 
nation in Europe was represented in our land, by refugees from feudal 
Europe, seeking liberty and equality of rights, on the free soil of the United 
States. These men could not consent that they and their children should 
be excluded from the Territories by the extension over them of the curse 
of human bondage. They came to this new world, expressly to establish 
and to maintain tree institutions, where every honest man, the poor man’s 
son as well as the rich man’s son, the son of the day laborer as well as the 
son Fi the merchant prince, the boy born in the log hut as well as the boy 
born in the mansions of splendor, should be entitled to equal rights in the 
eye of the law. : 

All feudal privileges were here to be abolished. The bootblack was to 
be as much entitled to his dime as the lawyer to his fee. The poor woman 
who should wash a gentleman’s linen, was to have her shillings of pay. 
just as surely as that gentleman was to receive his thousands, when oceu- 
pying the senatorial or presidential chair. The servant who groomed the 
horses and polished the coach of his employer, was to claim his wages as: 
effectually through the laws, as that employer could claim his salary, when 
oceupied in the most responsible posts of the Government, 
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How just this democratic principle, over arching, as with a sunny sky, 
all humanity! This was the contemplated corner-stone of our Republic. 
This was the democracy, sacred, heaven-born, which Jesus Christ tauglit, 
and over which our national banner, of the Stars and Stripes, was intended 
to be unfurled. But Satan sent the serpent of aristocratic usurpation into 
our Eden, to wilt its lowers and poison its fruit. The execrable spirit, in 
the most malignant furm it had ever developed, came over ere, demand- 
ing that the rich should live in splendor at the expense of the poor. The 
rich man’s boots were to be polished, as in old baronial Europe, and the 
poor boy who blacked them was to have no pay. The rich man’s coach 
was to roll luxuriously through the streets, and his linen to be washed, and 
his fields to be tilled, while the coachman, the laborer and the washer- 
woman, were to be defrauded of their wages. 

The daughter of the rich man, with cultured mind and polished address 
was to move through saloons of magnificence, robed in fabrics of almost 
celestial texture, while the daughter of the poor man, dirty and ragged, 
and almost naked, with one single garment scarce covering her person, 
was to toil in the field from morning till night, and from youth till old age 
and death, that her aristocratic sister, very probably in blood relationship 
her half-sister, the child of the same father, might thus cultivate her mind 
and decorate her person. 

It is impossible that two such antagonistic systems as democratic 
equality and aristocratic privilege, should live in peace under the same 
Government, or even side by side. Throngh all the ages they have kept 
the world in commotion, and wil! until doomsday trump shall sound, un- 
less the one or the other gain undisputed ascendency. When France 
attempted to establish a Republican Empire upon the basis of equal rights 
for every man who trod her soil, all aristocratic Europe rose in resist- 
ance, and millions were marshaled under arms to crush this heaven-born 
fraternity. 

There must be gradations of society. There must be diversities of 
rank. There must be bootblacks, and coachmen, and day laborers. There 
must be men to swing the sledge-hammer, as well as men to rule in the 
senate. There must be men to split rails, as well as men to occupy the 
presidential chair. True democracy demands only that the smith, and the 
rail-splitter shall have fair wages for their work, with unobstructed oppor- 
tunities to improve their condition if they can; that every man shall have 
fair scope for industry and talent. 

The antagonism between these two systems is deadly and universal. 
The history of the world has proved that there can be no reconciliation 
between them. From the foundation of our government they have been 
in a constant battle, growing hotter and hotter every year, until culmi- 
nating in this bloody rebellion. They have kept Congress, both the Sen- 
ate and the House, in one incessant scene of warfare. And there can be 
no peace in our land, until this aristocratic element is banished effectually 
from our government. There is philosophic truth in the glowing verse of 
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“This fratricidal war 
Grows on the poisonous tree, 
Which God and men abhor, 
Aceursed Slavery. 
And God ordains that we 
Shall eat this deadly fruit, 
Till we dig up the tree, 
And burn its every root” 


The Hon. Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, speaking of the antagonism of these 
two systems, said, in the Senate of the United States, on the 5th of De- 
cember, 1860 : 

“Sir, disguise the fact as you will, there is an enmity between the 
Northern and the Southern people, which is deep and enduring, and you 
never can eradicate it—never. Look at the spectacle exhibited on this 
floor. Ilow is it? There are the Northern Senators on that side; here 
the Southern Senators on this side. How much social intercourse is there 
between us? You sit upon your side, silert and gloomy. We sit upon 
ours, With knit brows and portentous scowls. Here are two hostile bodies 
on this floor; and it is but a type of the feeling which exists between the 
two sections. We are enemies as much as if we were hostile states. We 
have not lived in peace. We are not now living in peace. It is not 
expected that we shall ever live in peace.” 

TIon, Mr, Mason, of Virginia, said, in the continuation of the same 
debate, “This is a war of sentiment and opinion, by one form of society 
against another forin of society.” 

The remarks of the Ion. Garret Dayis, a Senator from Kentucky, are 
instructive and to the point. “The Cotton States, by their slave labor, 
have become wealthy, and many of their planters have princely revenues 
—from $50,000 to $100,000 a year. This wealth has begot pride, and 
insolence, and ambition, and these points of the Southern character have 
heen displayed most insultingly in the halls of Congress. As a class, the 
wealthy cotton growers are insolent, they are proud, they are domineering, 
they are ambitious. They have monopolized the government in its honors, 
for forty or fifty years, with few interruptions. When they saw the sceptre 
about to depart from them, in the election of Lincoln, sooner than give up 
office and the spoils of office, in their mad and wicked ambition they 
determined to disrupt the old Confederation, and erect a new one wherein 
they would have undisputed power. Nine out of ten of the Northern 
people were sound upon the subject. They were opposed to the extension 
of Slavery, and I do not condemn them for that; but they were willing to 
accord to the Slaveholders all their constitutional rights,” a 

There is indeed one cause, and but one cause, for this animosity. It is 
the antagonism between the system of aristocratic privilege and demo- 
cratic equality, One takes a very narrow view of this question, in regard- 
ing it as one which affects a particular race, the African alone, It is as 
broad as humanity. This question of races is merely one of science, not 
of morals. Dlumenbach endeavors to class the human family into five 
different varieties; 1. The Caucasian or European. 2. The Tartar, 3. The 
American Indian, 4. The Malay. 5, The Negro. But this division is 
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quite arbitrary. These divisions run into and blend with each other 
inextricably. 

The distinguished French physiologist, Bory de St. Vincent, divides 
the race into fifteen varieties, and finds equal embarrassment in his 
attempt at classification. Some other eminent physiologists make out 
fifty divisions, but with no better success in drawing marked lines between 
the classes. There are black men, and red men, and yellow men, and 
tawny men, and white men—men of every shade of color between white- 
ness as of snow and jet black. The declaration of Scripture seems abun- 
dantly sustained by science, that God made of one blood all nationa, that 
Eve is our common mother—that all the varieties of mankind now exist- 
ing are the result of climate, food, habits, and what we call accidental 
occurrences, 

Our ancestors fled from feudal Europe, to found in this new world a pure 
democracy, where, under equal and impartial law, every man, whether 
Englishman, Scotchman, or Irishman; whether Norwegian, Spaniard, 
Ethiopian, Chinaman, Arab, Tartar, or Indian, should be under the pro- 
tection of impartial law, and should be entitled to all the money he could 
earn, to all the comforts he could honestly accumulate, to all the education 
and culture he could attain. These principles of freedom were for a long 
time almost universally accepted. But gradually the small class of slave- 
holders at the South increased in wealth, numbers, and influence. They 
became the leaders of a powerful party, who boldly announced, “ We are 
the foes of this equality of rights. We wish to see a privileged class, and 
a defrauded class,—lords in their palaces, and serfs in their huts; the rich, 
luxuriating in voluptuonsness, without labor—the poor, toiling in degra- 
dation, and ignorance, and poverty, receiving none of the proceeds of 
their toil.” . 

On the banks of the Rhine stands the palace of Prince Metternich, 
who may be considered as almost the incarnation of Austrian despotism. 
The grounds extend, from the lawn to the river, in a series of terraces, 
facing the sunny south, and blushing with vineyards, Half a century 
ago, there was a very brilliant party, of noble and princely guests, enter- 
tained at the palace. After dinner, Metternich stood upon a balcony, 
which opened from the saloon, looking out upon the magnificent panorama 
_of the Rhine. The vineyard was filled with laborers, men and women, 
performing feudal service for their lord. The French Revolution was just 
then beginning to make its voice heard in favor of equal rights for all 
men. Metternich, assailing this detrin said, pointing to the toiling 
serfs : 

“Behold the true philosophy of society—gentlemen in the palace, 
laborers in the field, with an impassable gulf between.” 

This is very attractive philosophy for the lord, treading velvet carpets, 
beneath gilded ceilings, and drinking priceless wines. But it dooms such 
farmers’ boys, as Daniel Webster, and Andrew Jackson, and Abraham 
Lincoln, to spend their lives digging in the ditch, when God has endowed 
them with energies to guide the destinies of nations. And they will net 
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T was once walking through the magnificent saloons of Versailles, the 
most gorgeous of all earthly palaces, with an American lady by my side. 
As we passed through the brilliant suite of apartments, three hundred in 
number, with fresco, and gilding, and gorgeous paintings ;—as we stepped 
out upon the parterre, and drove through the graveled walks of the park, 
originally spreading over thirty thousand acres, with groves, lawns, foun- 
tains, lakes, brooks, artificial crags, jets d’eaux, and a wilderness of statu- 
ary, my young lady friend said: 

“Qh! I wish we had an aristocracy, and a king, and a court.” 

Silly girl! Had she lived in the days of Louis XV., when a nation 
was robbed to minister to the voluptuousness of the aristocracy, she would 
have been a poor peasant girl, barefooted and bareheaded, in linsey wool- 
sey frock, toiling with the hoe in the field. Her father was a poor farmer’s 
boy, who left the plow and went to the city, and there, through the 
influence of the law of equal rights for all, acquired that wealth and posi- 
tion, which enabled his daughter, refined in manners and cultivated in 
mind, to take the tour of Europe. 

This question of a privileged class has nothing to do with color. The 
slavery of the Bible, whatever its character, was not Negro slavery. The 
slaves were, almost without exception, white men. The slavery, which it 
it is said our Saviour did not condemn in the New Testament, was not 
Negro slavery. The slaves of the Roman empire were almost universally 
whites, prisoners of war. If the New Testament sanctions this slavery, 
then would. it be right to sell into bondage every Southern prisoner taken 
in this war. Many a Southern gentleman might find himself scouring 
knives in a Northern kitchen, with some devout clergyman preaching to 
him affectionately the doctrine, “Slave, obey your master.” This was 
Toman slavery. Julius Caesar himself was at one time a captive and a 
slave, and was compelled to purchase his freedom. 

The slavery in this country is not Negro slavery. A large number of 
the slaves, both men and women, can with difficulty be distinguished from 
white persons, The process of amalgamation has, for a long time, been 
going on so rapidly in the South, that, over large extents of country, the 
great majority of the slaves have more Cancasian than Ethiopic blood in 
their veins. Thousands of boys and girls, toiling in cotton-ficlds of the 
South, are the sons and daughters of Southern gentlemen of high position. 
Many a young lady has been the belle of the evening at N ewport or Sara- 
toga, whose half-sister, the daughter of the same father, has earned her 
laces and brocade, by toiling from dawn to eve in the Negro gang. Many 
of the most beautiful women at the South are these unfortunate daughters 
of aristocratic sires, in whose veins lingers but that slight trace of Ethiopic 
blood, which gives a golden richness to the hue. There is nothing but 
slavery which will so debauch the conscience, that a father will sell his own 
daughter, as a “fancy girl,” to the highest bidder. 

The great question, which has culminated in this desperate war, has 
been simply this: * Shall there be, in the United States, an aristocratic 
class, maintained by the Constitution, who are to enjoy exclusive privileges, 
living without labor upon the proceeds of the toil of others, while there is 
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a defrauded class of laborers, excluded from education, and doomed to 
perpetual poverty 7” 

This is what the slaveholders have demanded. They said that the 
Constitution favored freedom,—free speech, a tree press, free labor, free 
soil, and free men, and demanded that the Constitution should be changed, 
to maintain the exclusive claims of an aristocratic class, and to strengthen 
their hold upon their slaves, The one incessant ery has been, “ Abjure 
your democratic constitution, which favors equal rights for all men, and 
give us, in its place, an aristocratic constitution, which will secure the 
rights of a privileged class.” They insisted that the domestic slave trade 
should be nurtured, and the foreign slave trade opened; saying, in the 
coarse and vulgar language of one of the most carnest advocates of slavery, 
“The North can import jackasses from Malta; let the South then import 
Niggers from Africa.” They demanded the right to extend slavery over 
all the Territories of the United States, the right to hold their slaves in all 
States of the Union temporarily ; that speaking or writing against slavery 
in any State in the Union should be a penal offense; that the North 
should catch their fugitive slaves, and send them back to bondage; and 
that the Administration of the General Government should be placed in 
the hands of those only, whom the South could trust, as the pledged ene- 
mies of republican equality, and the friends of slavery.” 

The reply of the overwhelming majority of the people of the United 
States was decisive. ‘“ We will not,” they said, “thus change the Consti- 
tution of our fathers. We will abide by it as it is.” 

“Then,” replied the slaveholders, “we will dash this Union to pieces. 
From its fragments we will construct another, whose corner-stone shall be 
slavery.” . 

On the 3d of January, 1561, the Ton. Mr. Baker, of Oregon, asked 
the following question of Mr, Benjamin, of Louisiana, in the Senate of the 
United States: “If we, a free people, really, in our hearts and consciences, 
believing that freedom is better for every thing than slavery, do desire the 
advance of free sentiments, and do endeavor to assist that advance in a 
constitutional, legal way, is that,” I ask him, “ ground of separation ?” 

“T say yes, decidedly,” was Mr. Benjamin’s reply. 

Volumes could not make the nature of the conilict more clear. The 
slaveholders had resolved to change the character of our government, so 
that the United States should be the great bulwark of slavery. The great 
majority of the people resolved that the spirit of the government should 
not thus be changed. The appeal was at first, of course, to the ballot box. 
There the slaveholders were defeated, By a great majority it was decided, 
in the election of President Lincoln, that the Constitution should remain 
unmutilated, and that the government should be administered with seru- 
pulous regard to all its constitutional compromises, in behalf of the inter- 
ests of freedom. “Slavery,” said the Hon. Mr. Quitman, “requires for 
its kind development a fostering government over it. It can scarcely 
exist without such protection.” 

The Ton. Preston Brooks, of South Carolina, said, in a speech in 
Charleston, at an ovation given in his honor, for his brutal assault upon 
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Senator Sumner: “I tell you, fellow-citizens, from the bottom of my heart, 
that the only mode which I think available for meeting it (the issue), is just 
to tear the Constitution of the United States, trample it under foot, and 
form a Southern Confederacy, every State of which shall be a slaveholding 
State.” : 

The declaration of Senator Wigfall, from Texas, in its plain Saxon 
utterance, is equally explicit. In a speech in the United States Senate 
he said: . 

“Tam a plain, blunt-spoken man. I usually say precisely what I mean, 
and I also mean precisely what I say. We say that man has a right to 
property in man. We say that our slaves are our property. We say that 
it is the duty ot every government to protect its property everywhere. 
For twenty years the slave trade was kept open by the Constitution ; and 
if that was not a clear recognition of the right to traffic in human fesh, 
and buy and sell men and women, then I would like to know what would 
be. If you wish to settle this matter, declare that slaves ave property, and, 
like all other property, entitled to be protected in every quarter of the 
globe, on land und on sea. Say that to us, and then the difticulty is 
settled.” 

The IIon, Mr, Hunter, of Virginia, detailed, in the Senate of the United 
States, quite minutely the changes in the Constitution with which alone the 
Slaveholders would be satisfied. His demands were: 

1. Congress shall have no power to abolish slavery in the States or the 
District of Columbia, or the dockyards, forts, and arsenals of the United 
States. 

2. Congress shall not abolish, tax, or obstruct the slave trade between 
the States. 

3. It shall be the duty of each of tlie States, to suppress combination 
within its jurisdiction, for the armed invasion of any other State. 

4. States shall be admitted with or without slavery, according to the 
election of the people. 

5. It shall be the duty of the States to restore fugitive slaves, or pay 
the value of the same, e 

6. Fugitives from justice shall be deemed those who have offended the 
laws of a State within its jurisdiction, and shall have escaped theretrom. 

7. Congress shall recognise and protect as property, what is held to be 
such by the laws of any State, in the Territories, dockyards, arsenals, forts, 
and wherever the United States have exclusive jurisdiction. 

It will be pereeived that these changes convert the United States Gov- 
ernment into a great instrament for maintaining slavery, Its entire spirit 
and mission are changed. Should a clergyman in Louisiana preach a ser- 
mon upon the brotherhood of man, and thus offend the slave code, and 
should he escape from persecution there to the Free States, the United 
States would be bound to pursue him, to seize him as a fglon, and deliver 
him up to the dungeon or the stake, 

In order to sceure the enforcement of these pro-slavery enactments, Mr. 
TIunter, speaking in behalf of the South, demanded, that the slaveholders 
should have “ guarantees of power,” to enable them, though in the’ yast 
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minority, to bid defiance to the voice of the majority. Tle therefore 
demanded that there should always be two Presidents chosen, one by the 
slaveholding South, and the other by the North, and that no act should be 
valid, unless approved by both Presidents. The number of slaveholders in 
the United States does not exceed three hundred thousand. The whole 
population of the country is thirty millions. The whole white population 
of the South is but about eight millions. Vast multitudes of’ these are 
poor whites, who can neither read*nor write, and are in beggarly poverty. 
These ignorant creatures are almost entirely at the beck of the slavcholders. 
Thus this amendment of the Constitution, was designed to give three hun- 
dred thousand slaveholders a veto upon all the acts of the General Govern: 
ment. In the further carrying out of this plan, he demanded that the 
United States Supreme Court should consist of ten members, five to be 
chosen by the little handful of slaveholders, and the other halt’ by the mil- 
lions of freemen, 

In the accomplishment of this end, one of the first movements was to 
compel, by the reign of terror, every man at the South, to support the cause 
of the slaveholders. Vigilance committees were organized, the mails were 
searched, and a system of espionage introduced, such as no despotism on 
earth ever beforé equaled. A gentleman from Hinds County, Mississippi, 
wrote to the Editor of the New York Tribune, the 7th of February, 1861: 

“T have lived in this State twenty-five years. Yet it I should say, not 
openly upon the house top, but at my own table, among my family and 
friends congregated there, that I do not consider that the South has any 
real grievances to complain of, and totally oppose the secession of this or 
any other State from the Union, my property, my life even, would not be 
safe an hour. It is very certain that those who are in favor of secession 
have no more than a bare majority in any of the Southern States. We, the 
Union men of the South, call on you of the North not to desert us.” 

Innumerable cases like the following appear to be well authenticated : 
A Connecticut man had resided in the: vicinity of Eufaula, Alabama, for 
many years. He had acquired much real estate, and became the owner 
of several slaves. DBeing a Northern man, he was regarded with jealousy, 
and as the excitement of the secession fever ran high, and he found that 
his life was in peril, to avert suspicion he joined a vigilance committee, 
called the “Minute Men.” As such he was compelled to assist in the 
hanging of six men, five mechanics and one Christian minister, all from 
the North. 

The post office was carefully watched by the committee. A letter was 
taken from it to his address, from a female friend in Connecticut. It con- 
tained a sentence, reminding him of his promise to free his negroes, abjure 
slavery, and return to the free North. This doomed him, by Lynch law, 
to death. A faithful negro woman overheard the conversation of the gang, 
making arrangements for his execution. She hastened through the woods 

at night to inform him of his peril. To be assured of the truth of her 
story, he returned with the woman and found the sycamore tree on which 
he was to be hung, with the rope already-pendent from the bough. Ata 
short distance from the tree, partially veiled by the intervening woods, 
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there was a cottage, on the porch of which this gang of slaveholders were 
smoking and drinking, in preparation for their murderous foray. 

The intended victim cautiously climbed the tree, cut the noose, and 
then passing to the road fence, where the horses of the committee were 
tied, chose the fleetest one of the number, and started in the straightest 
line tor the North. At Macon, in Georgia, he sold his horse and took the 
cars, and thus in safety reached his northern home, with nothing but the 
hempen noose remaining to him of all the possessions he had accumulated 
during years of toil. 

The persecution of the free colored men, at the South, by the slave- 
holders, was, if possible still more dreadful, for it was next to impossible 
for them to escape. The writer of these pages was in December of 1860, 
riding by night, in the cars from Washington to Philadelphia. A very 
intelligent gentleman, from Delaware, entered the cars and took a seat by 
his side. The all engrossing subject of slavery and secession naturally 
came up. The gentleman related the following incident. I give it as 
nearly as possible in his own words: 

“A very painful event is this day transpiring in my own town in 
Delaware. There were two gentlemen in business in Maryland, owning 
in partnership, besides other property, several slaves. After a time they 
dissolved partnership, and one of the firm moved from Maryland to Dela- 
ware. One of the slaves, a light mulatto, probably the son of one of the 
partners, certainly the son of a white ian, in the division fell to the 
Maryland master. 

“Charles, as the slave was called, was a very intelligent man, exceed- 
ingly efficient in the business of the firm, and by his fidelity, uprightness, 
and energy, secured to so high a degree the respect of his master, that, 
that master, ever very indulgent, and not improbably his father, on his 
dying bed gave Charles his freedom. Charles bought him a small farm. 
Ile became a prosperous man, built hin a neat house, owned a horse, a 
yoke of oxen, two or three cows, and fifty dollars worth of poultry. From 
the produce of this little farm he carried supplies to the market in Balti- 
more. Tle had a wife and four little children. Charles was a Christian. 
The voice of morning and evening prayer was ever heard in his dwelling. 
On the Sabbath, in accordance with the usages of the Methodist persua- 
sion, to which he belonged, he was in the habit of preaching to the colored 
people in his vicinity. : 

= One day a vigilance committee in Maryland, called upon Charles and 
told him that he was too enlightened and thrifty a ‘nigger, to be allowed 
to live in the State; that his intelligence and thrift made the slaves dis- 
contented. Charles, in disinay, asked if he had committed any crime, if 
he had said or done anything which was Wrong or to excite suspicion. 

“No,” was the reply, * but it is not safe for us to have in the midst of 
ive ils ate witliw fete oa wll eee ee 
iad ie is . OE A SOREL ie OF FOU We ill fare badly. 

ris uno ending Christian man, whose rights were thus horribly out- 
raged, was in despair. W hat to do he did not know. Where to go he did 
not know. It was mid winter. His crops were in his barn. How to 
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dispose of his farm, his stock and his crops, at such short notice, he did 
not know. He consulted triends, they shook their heads and said, 

“*Poor fellow, we are sorry for you, but we can not help you. Your 
presence endangers the contentment of our slaves, and you must go.’ In 
this state of terror and perplexity Charles continued, till the day before 
the one on which he was warned to leave, arrived. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee called again, and said, in tones of menace, which almost froze the 
blood in the veins of the helpless man, : 

“*Charles, if we find you here to-morrow morning, as sure as you are 
a living man, we will hang you to the limb of that tree.’ 

“ Charles, in his terror, abandoned everything, his house, his fields, his 
crops, his cows, his oxen, his poultry, and taking his wife and his four little 
children in his wagon, fled. His alarm was so great that he frequently 
looked behind him to see if his enemies were in pursuit. Not knowing 
where else to go, he turned his steps into Delaware, that he might seek 
protection of his former master, who had been in partnership with the 
master who had given him his freedom. It was twelve o’clock at night 
when the poor fugitive, with his exhausted wife and children, reached the 
house of the man in Delaware, trom whom he had hoped for protection. 
He rapped on the door. His former master rose, opened his eyes in utter 
amazement and exclaimed, 

“ «For heavens’ sake! Charles, what brought you here ?’ Charles in a 
few words told his story. 

«But what did you come here for? exclaimed the man, ‘Yon can 
not stay here. The laws of Delaware will not allow free negroes to come 
into the State. If you stay here you must be arrested.’ 

“*My God! my God!’ gasped Charles, folding his hands in anguish, 
and the tears rolling down his cheeks, ‘What shall I do? They threaten 
to hang me if I stay in Maryland. You tell me I can not stay here. 
Where shall I go?’ 

“¢Well,’ replied the man, ‘it is a clear case that yon can not remain here 
in Delaware. You are liable at any moment to be arrested. Lut there is 
no help for it now. You must stay here until morning.’ 

“Such was the state of the case,” continned the gentleman, “ when I 
left home this morning.” What has become of this unhappy man I do not 
know. If the spirit of the slave code has been carried out, he and his wife 
and his children have been sold as slaves, and are now dispersed over the 
cotton fields of the South, toiling in hopeless bondage, never to meet, till 
they meet with their oppressors at God’s tribunal. We thank thee, oh God, 
that there is a day of final judgment, where these wrongs of life shall be 
rectified. 

It will be difficult for future generations to credit the barbarism into 
which slavery degraded the human heart in the South. In several of the 
Southern States, laws were enacted declaring that all the free colored people 
who did not leave the State within a given time, should be sold into slavery. 
And how are these poor creatures from Mississippi or Louisiana to escape 
their awful doom, the most awful that can befall a mortal,—slavery for them- 
selyes and their offspring, forever? Here is a little family, perhaps a Chris- 
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tian family, with but a slight admixture of African bleod in their veins, 
They are poor, friendless, uninstructed. They must run the gauntlet of 
the Slave States, Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, where they 
are every moment liable to be arrested as fugitives, thrown into prison, and 
after being kept there for a few months, and no one appearing to claim 
them they are to be sold as slaves, the proceeds of the sale to be cast into 
the public treasury. Cgp tyranny perpetrate a more atrocious crime? And 
what is the exense for Ris outrage so unparalleled in the legislation of 
Christendom? It is simply that the enslaving of the free is necessary to 
enable the slaveholders to keep in subjection those already in bondage. In 
view of this exeerable system of despotism, Thomas Jefferson says, 

“What an incomprehensible machine is man! who can endure toil, 
famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself’ in vindication of his own 
liberty; and the next moment be deaf to all those motives whose power 
supported him through+his trial, and inflict on his fellow man a bondage, 
one hour of which is fraught with more misery than ages of that which he 
rose in rebellion to oppose.” 

These hideous laws for reénslaving the free were by no means a dead 
letter. They worked an untold amount of agony. The following para- 
graph from the New York Times, reveals their practical operation. 

“Torty-three negroes, who have been expelled from Arkansas, under 
the terms of the recent legislative enactment, which prescribes that, in the 
event of their non-departure, they should be sold into slavery, arrived in 
Cincinnati, Jan, 2, 1860, in a destitute condition. They were met by a 
committee appointed for the purpose, by the colored population of Cincin- 
nati. It is reported that the upward bound boats upon the Mississippi are 
crowded with these fugitives, flying from their homes.” : 

Slave State aiter Slave State was passing these laws. Two hundred 
thousand free colored people were menaced with these woes. In the winter 
of 1860, multitudes of these victims ot worse than Oriental tyranny, were 
breasting the storms of winter in the attempt to reach the North. Mothers 
were ilying in terror, Jeading by the hand, or carrying upon their backs, 
their infant children. Many, doubtless, perished by the way. The few 
despairing survivors’ reached the North, penniless, friendless, with no em- 
ployment but such as chance gave them—there to be taunted with the 
reproach that the slave on the Southern plantation is “ better off” than the 
free laborer of the North, 

_ Such is the institution which the slaveholders, throngh a bloody rebel- 
lion, have endeavored to perpetuate and extend. Such is the institution, 
which the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of the United States 
have resolved shall not be incorporated into the Constitution of our coun- 
try, to be extended over those vast Territories which are soon to be organ- 
ized into States. This is the conflict, so simple in its issue that it may be 
known and read of all men. 

The slaveholders at the South have ever indignantly affirmed, that the 
friends of freedom at the North had no right to express any opinion adverse 
to slavery. They have assumed that any expostulation, any argument was 
impertinent, intermeddling. And yet the question was meeting the North 
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at so many points, that it was utterly impossible to avoid its discussion, 
They demanded the right to take their slaves into the Free States, whenever 
they wished, for business or pleasure, to visit them, and to hold their slaves 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, for a temporary period, in defiance 
of the laws of the Free States. The Free States can not obey such a com- 
mand, without treachery to their own principles, and without degrading 
themselves in their own eyes, and in the eyes of all the civilized world. 

The slaveholders demanded that when any of their slaves escaped, the 
North should pursue the liberty-secking man, and drag him back to eternal 
bondage. The practical operation of this demand was soul-harrowing to 
all the Christianity and sympathies of the North. Here is a fugitive slave, 
rushing across the frontier. The baying bloodhounds are on his track, and 
the shouts of men are heard, closely following, with their guns shotted and 
primed, hounding on the dogs. The man has committed no crime, He 
seeks only liberty. Ile is fleeing only from oppression, such oppression as 
his pursuers would not endure for an hour. And yet the freemen of the 
North, loathing the infamous deed in every fibre of their souls, are called 
upon, in obedience to a cautiously worded phrase in the Constitution about 
“ persons held to service,” to help catch the poor fugitive, and drag him back 
to his chains. 

Many a pang of anguish was felt in the city of Boston, and the whole 
State felt guilty and degraded, when a poor fugitive, enjoying the honored 
name of Burns, the son of a Southern planter, a helpless, innocent, Chris- 
tian man, whose only crime was that he loved liberty, was seized Ly the 
whole military power of the city, that he might not be rescued by the irre- 
pressible sympathies of the people, and was dragged back again to bondage. 
Those who witnessed this spectacle will not forget it till their dying day. 
As this innocent, outraged man, surronnded by a regiment in all thee 
panoply of war, was conveyed down State-street to the steamer, by which 
he was sent back again to the South, tears dropped from his eyes, moisten- 
ing the soil which our fathers crimsoned with their blood, in support of the 
democratic principle, that “all men are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

Futnre ages will find it almost impossible to believe that any enlight- 
ened man could be found, in America, to defend a system inevitably involy- 
ing such atrocities. And yet it is a marvelous fact, that slavery found no 
more determined supporters than among the so-called Christian ministers 
of the South; and the women surpassed the men in the bitter and unre. 
lenting spirit with which they clung to the institution. Those facts which 
harrowed the soul of the North, seem to excite not an emotion in the heart 
of the slaveholding South. The writer visited recently one of the encamp- 
ments in the army of Virginia. There he met a Christian woman, who 
had escaped from bondage. The blood of the white man blushed in her 
cheek, and though of dark Spanish complexion, she reminded me in form, 
features, and strong common sense, of one of the noblest women I have 
ever known. I tell her story, as nearly as possible, in her own words. 

“The man who called himself my master, married a second wife, and 
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soon after died. In the division of the estate, I and my eldest son fell to 
the wite. My husband and four little children remained the property of 
the children of our master. The wife took me and my son from my hnus- 
band and children, and from Maryland, our home, to Virginia, where she 
opened a tavern. I have never heard from, or seen, my husband and chil- 
dren since, Soon a slave trader came along, and she sold to him my son 
for fifteen hundred dollars. He was taken down South, and I know not 
what has become of him. When' the soldiers came from the North, I felt, 
in my heart, that they were my friends. My mistress told me that they 
were going to take all the slaves, and sell them in Cuba, to pay the expenses 
of the war. Many of the slaves believed this, and were frightened. I did 
not believe it. I told my mistress, that she had torn me from my husband 
and children, had sold my gon, and that I supposed that she would sell me 
whenever she wished to; and that I did not think that the Yankees could 
treat me worse than that. After the battle of Bull Run, I escaped, in a 
dark night, and felt my way along by the ruts, in the road to the lines of 
the Northern army. Here I have been received kindly. And oh! I do 
hope that when this war is ended I shall not be delivered back again to my 
cruel mistress.” 

I can not shut from my memory the look of settled sadness with which 
this story was told. Such are the outrages to which slavery introduces a 
Christian wife and mother. The ministers and the churches, at the South, 
generally, said that this institution was divine, and that they were deter- 
mined that it should be extended through all the Territories of the United 
States. The voice of the North was almost equally unanimous in the 
declaration, that the institution was a great wrong upon human nature, 
and that, though the Constitution gave them no power to touch it in the 
States where it existed, they had the right, and they would exercise it, -to 
shut it out from the Territories. No one can understand the subsequent 
movements of the war, who has not in his mind a distinct idea of this the 
nature of its origin. 

The slaveholders also demanded, in addition to the right of the general 
extension of slavery, that the laws of the Free States should be so changed 
as to enable them to hold their enslaved servants at the North temporarily, 
while, at the same time, they refused to allow a Northern gentleman even 
to enter their States with a free hired colored servant. If a ship, sailing 
from a Northern port, had, in its employ, a colored sailor or eook,—and 
were that ship, in the way of business or by stress of weather, to put in 
at a Southern port, the colored man was seized, and thrust into jail until 
the ship was ready again to weigh anchor. It was feared that he might 
communicate to his brethren in bondage, some light upon the rights of 
man. So much annoyance was caused by these arrests and imprisonments 
of the free citizens of the Northern States, that Massachusetts sent one of 
her most distinguished citizens, the Hon. Mr. Hoar, as an embassador to 
the State Government of Sonth Carolina, to inquire, in a friendly spirit, 
it an evil of so much magnitude might not in some way be redressed. 

The slaveholders resented even such a pacific movement as this, as an 
unpardonable insult. A mob of gentlemen of property and standing, 
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leading on the poor whites, surrounded his hotel with yellings and insult. 
He was threatened with tar and feathers, and only saved himself from the 
horrors of Lynch law, by a precipitate escape in disguise. Such is the spirit 
of the slaveholding oligarchy, which, by means of a sanguinary revolution, 
has endeavored to extend the dominion of its infamous and despotic code 
over the whole United States. 

The Southern church had become exceedingly degenerate through. the 
corrupting influence of this institution. Like the church of Rome in the 
darkest hour of the Papacy, the church in the South had become the ally 
of despotism, and the strong bulwark of oppression. There were many and 
noble exceptions. There were ministers and private Christians true to 
Christ, who disregarded the spoiling of their goods, and held not their own 
lives dear to them, that they might be faithful to the spirit of Jesus. But 
a large number of the clergy were among the most envenomed of the foes 
of liberty, and the most earnest advocates of the enslavement of their 
fellow-men. They took the ground that slavery was a divine institution. 
The Rev. Dr, Palmer, of New Orleans, one of the most distinguished of 
the Presbyterian clergymen of the South, declared it to be the especial 
mission of the Southern churches, “to preserve and transmit our existing 
system of domestic servitude, with the right, unchallenged by man, to go 
and root itself’ wherever Providence and nature may carry it.” 

The professedly Christian minister who uttered these sentiments, was 
familiar with all the atrocities of slavery. The slave shambles, where men, 
women and children were sold at auction, were ever open, almost beneath 
the shadow of his church spire. Maidens, who had professed the name 
of Christ, and whose market value depended upon their beauty, were sold 
to the highest bidder within sound of his church choir. Families were sold 
in the slave market of New Orleans, parents and children, husbands and 
wives separated just as mercilessly as if they were sheep or cows. And 
yet the Christianity of the South had become so degenerate, through the 
influence of slavery, that a Presbyterian minister, and sustained apparently 
by his whole church, represents the institution as one of divine approval, 
and one which it is the principal mission of the Southern church to main- 
tain and extend. 

In Virginia, a clergyman published a sermon, which he entitled, “The 
Epidemic of the Nineteenth Century,” thus stigmatizing the sympathy felt 
thronghout the world in behalf of the enslaved.* The writer of this ser- 
mon, without doubt expressing the opinions of the great majority of the 
preachers of Christianity at the South, says: 

“In His economy, God lays upon the master’s shoulders that which 
constitutes the great load and burden of every poor man. What is the 
chief misery of poverty and labor, but the painful anxieties and struggles, 
often almost hopeless, fo make provision for a family; to furnish food, 
dothing, a home, a physician in sickness, and support in old age. From 
this galling burden of the poor, God frees the slave. With a heart 50 
relieved from care and bitter anxiety, he goes forth to his daily labor, day 
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by day; and the master trudges on in life, by his side, carrying, so to speak, 
that poor man’s wife and children, as a load upon his back; and this, 
together with his great and solemn responsibilities, make the master feel, as 
he is often heard to say, that of the two he has the harder task.” 

Such was the view which the Southern clergy generally took, with some 
noble exceptions, of this institution of debasement and servitude, which it 
was the great object of the rebellion to uphold. The Northern clergy, 
looking at the subject through the clear. atmosphere of freedom, almost to 
a man, took a different view. They regarded the institution in the light 
of the following facts: 

In the State of Virginia, and not many miles from the place where the 
above sermon was preached, in the city of Norfolk, during the month of 
June, 1852, Mrs. Margaret Douglass, a Christian lady of Southern birth and 
education, opened, in her own house, a school for the gratuitous instruction 
of the free colored children who were running neglected in the streets. 
She did not venture to interfere with law and prejudice, by admitting any 
of the children of slaves into her room, The colored people were overjoyed 
at this opportunity of having their children taught, and soon her room was 
so crowded that she received a small compensation for each pupil. This 
effort of a Christian lady was deemed so dangerous, lest the mental illu- 
mination, thus created, might extend to the slave, that public meetin 
of indignation were held, mobs were roused, the school was violently broken 
up, the lady was dragged before the Circuit Court, and, after a protracted 
trial, was found guilty of the crime of “Having unlawfully assembled 
with diverse Negroes, for the purpose of instructing them to read and 
write, against the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth of Virginia.” 
For this crime she was punished by a fine and by imprisonment among the 
felons in a common jail, for one month, This penalty was mercilessly 
inflicted upon her. 

The election of President Lincoln established the political preponderance 
of the North. Under the regular workings of’ the Constitution, the friends 
of freedom had thus constitutionally the ability, and certainly the disposi- 
tion, so to control the legislation of Congress, as to arrest the further exten- 
sion of slavery. Hence the rebellion. Immediately after the organization 
of the Confederate Government, the Hon. A. H. Stevens, of Georgia, Vice- 
President of the Confederacy, said, in a speech at Savannah, March, 1861: 

The prevailing ideas entertained by Jefferson, and most of the leading 
statesmen, at the time of the formation of the old Constitution, were that 
the enslavement ot the African was in violation of the laws of nature: 
that it was wrong in principle, socially, morally, and politically. Those 


ideas were, however, fundamentally wrong. Our new government is founded 


on exactly the opposite idea. Its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests 
upon the great truth, that the Negro is not equal to the white man; that 


slavery, subordination to the superior race, is his natural condition Our 


Confederacy is founded upon principles in strict conformity with these laws. 
This stone, which was rejected by the first builders, ‘is become the chief 
stone of the corner in our new edifice.’ ” 


So different were the views entertained by the small band of slaveholders 
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at the South and the overwhelming majority of the American people. 
The slavecholders carried with them resistlessly the masses of the poor 
whites, who, in their extreme poverty and ignorance, took pride in contem- 
plating a class still below them. Where slavery exists the community is 
by necessity divided into two classes, the free, and the enslaved. Thus it 
happened that the poor whites, literally “eating dirt,” were as hostile to 
emancipation as were the slaveholders. In the popular language of’ snch 
men it was said, “If you free the slave, you make a nigger as good as a 
white man.” 

Commodore Charles Stewart records the following conversation as hay- 
ing taken place between him and the Hon. John C. Calhoun, during the 
war of 1812. Mr. Calhoun was then an influential member of the House 
of Representatives, from South Carolina. His remarks gtrikingly show his 
sagacity, and the use to which the Southern slaveholders wished to appro- 
priate Northern democracy. 

“You in the South,” said Commodore Stewart, “are decidedly the aris- 
tocratic portion of this Union; you are so in holding persons in perpetuity 
in slavery; you.are so in every domestic quality; so in every habit in your 
lives, living, and action ; you neither work with your hands, heads, nor any 
machinery, but live and have your being, not in accordance with the will 
of your Creator, but by the sweat of slavery,—and yet you assume all the 
attributes, professions, and advantages of democracy.” 

Mr. Calhoun replied, “ I admit your conclusions in respect to us Sonth- 
rons. That we are essentially aristocratic I can not deny. But we can 
and do yield much to democracy. This is our sectional policy. We are 
from necessity thrown upon and solemnly wedded to that party, however it 
may occasionally clash with our feelings, for the conservation of owr inter- 
ests. It is through our afliliation with that party, in the middle and west- 
ern States, that we hold power. But when we cease thus to control this 
nation, through a disjointed democracy, or any material obstacle in that 
varty which shall tend to throw us out of that rule and control, we shall 
then resort to the dissolution of the Union. The compromises of the Con- 
stitution, under the circumstances, were sufficient for our fathers; but. 
ander the altered condition of our country, from that period, leave to the 
South no resource but dissolution ; for no amendments to the Constitution 
can be reached through a convention of the people, under their three- 
fourths rule.” 

This frank avowal of Mr. Calhoun has been the constant sentiment of 
the South, from that day to this. They have ever assumed that the insti- 
tution of slavery was one so sacred and important, that it needed the 
fostering care of the Government. They were ‘willing to remain in the 
Union, so long as they could control its measures. But the moment the 
power passed from their hands, they were determined upon dissolution. 

By one of the compromises of the Constitution, which slavery had 
exacted, and which, instead of being a compromise, was a bald concession, 
the slaves of the South, though deemed there merely as property, were 
allowed to be counted in the Congressional representation, five slaves being 
equivalent to three white men. Thus John Jacob Astor, with a property 
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of twenty millions at the North, had but one vote. But the Southern 
planter had his property represented in Congress. The slaveholder, with 
$00 slaves valued at leas than one million, was equal in his representation 
in Congress to 480 free Northerners. Ile held in his own hand the votes 


of these 480 men, who, in his own view, and so far as the rights of freemen. 


are concerned, were no more men than the horses and the oxen in North- 
ern barns. 

The North felt the humiliation of this arrangement, and yet were not 
at all disposed to disturb it. They would abide by the Constitution. But 
they were unalterably resolved that such an arrangement should not extend 
any further. The practical operation of this “ compromise” was this. The 
six slaveholding Gulf States, by the census of 1860, contained 2,311,260 
free white citizens. The single Free State of Ohio contained 2,339,599 cit- 
izens. And yet Ohio could send but eighteen representatives to Congress, 
while the slaveholders could send twenty-eight. In addition to all this, the 
slaveholders of these States were represented by twelve Senators, while the 
free citizens of Ohio were represented but by two. And yet the energies 
of freedom so infinitely surpass those of slavery, that the tree North was 
pertectly willing to abide by these “compromises” of the Constitution, 
being fully conscious that, even with all these advantages in favor of slavery, 
freedom would eventually win the day. 

The slaveholders were equally conscious of the fact. They saw the tide 
of free emigration rolling rapidly over the prairies of the West, and new 
States carved out with almost miracubous rapidity. It was evident that, 
under the natural workings of the Constitution, the votes of freemen would 
soon entirely outnumber those of a privileged and aristocratic class, and 
therefore they resolved to dissolve the Union, break up the Constitution, 
and reconstruct the Government upon a basis which should continue the 
power they had so long exercised, in their own hands. 

By the same census of 1860, the total population of the Free States and 
Territories was 21,816,952. The free white population of the eleven States 
which soon raised the standard of rebellion, was 5,581,630. This was the 
trouble. Slavery had drifted into the minority. It was cireumscribed and 
prohibited expansion by the votes of freemen. Under these cireumstances 
the South would listen to no “ compromise,” which was not capitulation. 
They demanded the reorganization of the Government, upon a basis which 
would give slavery the preponderating power. 

Neither was it possible to permit them to depart. Five millions 
demanded that twenty-one millions should surrender to them the Capital 
at Washington, with all its historic associations and treasures. They 
demanded the mouths of the Mississippi, which the nation had purchased 
at a vast expense, that the boundless regions of the North West, where 
hundreds of millions must eventually dwell, might have free access to the 
ocean. They demanded all the forts on the Southern Atlantic coast, and 
in the Gulf of Mexico, forts essential to the protection of the ever increas- 
ing commerce of the North. They demanded permission, to drive, with 
the energies of fire and sword, all loyal men out of the border States of 
Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and out of Western Virginia, that those 
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States might be forced to unite themselves with the Southern Confederacy. 
They demanded that slavery should be considered an equal partner with 
freédom, and that the Territories of the United States, and the Navy, and 
the Treasury, should be divided equally between them. They demanded 
a treaty, by which we should return every slavé who should escape to our 
free land. They avowed their intention of estabishing free trade with 
foreign nations, by which they could draw all importation to their ports, 
flood the land with goods smuggled across a frontier fifteen hundred miles 
in length, and render it almost impossible to protect any domestic manu- 
factures, or to collect by customs our national revenue. 

Never betore in the history of this world, were demands made so exor. 
bitant and so insolent. The slaveholder, accustomed to plantation man- 
ners, and regarding himself as the representative of chivalry, ever assumed 
on the floor of Congress the airs of a master, greatly to the disgust of all 
well-bred men, 

Tt was impossible to yield to either of his demands. More than twenty 
millions of people could not, at the dictation of five millions, trample their 
free Constitution in the dust, and accept, in its stead, one framed by the 
slaveholder, based on the corner-stene of human bondage. Neither could 
such a nation, without self-degradation, without meriting the scorn of the 
world, surrender its Capital, half of its Territories, half of its navy, its 
most important harbors and fortifications, the mouths of its most majestic 
stream, which, with its tributaries, drains millions of square miles of' free 
soil, and surrender hundreds of thousands of loyal citizens in the border 
States to pillage, violence, and exile. The demands of the slaveholders 
rendered peace impossible, upon any other terms than the unconditicnal 
capitulation of freedom to slavery. 

Let us, for a moment, contemplate more fully this demand of the slave- 
holders, that the United States should recognize them as a foreign power, 
and surrender to them the mouths of the Mississippi, that wonderful river, 
which, with its numberless tributaries, makes the great central basin of our 
continent the most attractive spot upon the globe. In 1763, the ancient 
province, called Louisiana, was sold by France to Spain. Even then the 
sparse population of our great North West were intensely excited in view 
of the possibility of a foreign power being able to close the mouths of their 
noble river, and thus cut them off from all access to the sea. 

Napoleon, with the wonderful foresight which marked his genins, seek- 
ing to establish colonies which would enable France to compete with her 
rival, England, in commercial greatness, purchased the regal colony in the 
year 1800. Immediately the energies of the Napoleonic empire were 
developed upon these shores. This greatly increased the alarm of the 
thousands of settlers who were rearing their cabins upon the banks of those 
tributaries, whose only outlet was by the channel at New Orleans. The 
power of Napoleon was such, that no force America could use would avail 
to wrest these provinces from his grasp. Ilis political wisdom and energy 
were such, that a vigorous empire would surely soon rise, spreading over 
all those fertile plains, extending from the right of the Mississippi to the 
ancient halls of the Montezumas, And thus the boundless North West 
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could only gain access to the commerce of the world, by bowing its flag 
supplicatingly to a foreign power. ‘ 

In this crisis, when the fate of America was trembling in the balance, 
Providence interposed in our behalf. England, jealous of the greatness to 
which the arts of peace were elevating France, rudely broke the peace of 
Amiens, and renewed the war to crush Napoleon. England, with her 
navy, omnipotent at sea, would have immediately seized upon this mag- 
nificent territory. To protect it from the grasp of England, and to aid in 
building up a maritime power in the West, which might eventually prove 
a check upon the British fleet, Napoleon opened negociations with Amer- 
ica, for the sale of the whole province of Louisiana, with boundaries then 
quite indefinitely settled. Mr. Monroe was sent to France, to conduct the 
negociation in association with Chancellor Livingston, then our resident 
minister at the court of the Tuileries. The population of the United 
States was then but 5,000,000, And yet eagerly we made the purchase 
at $15,000,000, representing a burden upon the population equal to 
$90,000,000, at the present day. 

Thus we obtained, half a century a °», this majestic territory, equal in 
size to one half of Europe. Many Sates and Territories have already 
been carved from the acquisition. The tide of emigration is constantly 
and rapidly pouring into those fertile plains, washed by the upper tributa- 
ries of the Mississippi and the Missouri, and already there is a population 
there of 10,000,000. Before the close of this century, this population will 
be doubled, probably trebled. The whole region between the Alleghanies 
and the Rocky Mountains, that almost boundless valley, soon to teem with 
hur 2eds of millions, finds its only outlet to the sea through the mouths 
of the ._‘ssissippi, by the gates of New Orleans. 

And yet the slaveholders of the comparatively insignificant State of 
Louisiana, with a free white population of but 376,913, scarcely a third 
of that of the City of New York alone, and 70,000 of whose adults can 
neither read nor write, had the audacity to claim the right to secede from 
the Union, establish themselves as ‘a foreign nation, and unfurl over the 
forts at the mouths of the Mississippi a foreign banner; which the millions 
dwelling in the great Mississippi basin could only pass by the consent of 
her guns. The United States could, by no possibility, stoop to such dis- 
honor. The Hon. Edward Everett, in the following words, has very forcibly 
presented this question in its true light: 

“Louisiana, a fragment of this colonial empire, detached from its main 
portion, and first organized as a State, undertakes to secede from the Union, 
and thinks by 80 doing, she will be allowed, by the Government and people 
of the United States, to revoke this imperial transfer, to disregard this 
possession and occupation of sixty years, to repeal this law of nature and 
of God; and she fondly believes, that ten millions of the Free people of 
the Union will allow her and her seceding brethren to open and shut the 
portals of this mighty region at their pleasure. They may do so, and the 
swarming millions, which throng the course of these noble streams and 
their tributaries, may consent to exchange the charter, which they hold 
from the God of Heaven, for a bit of parchment signed at Montgomery or 
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Richmond—but it will be when the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains, 
which form the eastern and western walls of the imperial valley, shall 
sink to the level of the sea, and the Mississippi and the Missouri flow back 
to their fountains.” 

Senator Douglas presented the folly of this pretended right of seces- 
sion in a very forcible light, and with logic which no honest mind can 
resist. 

“The President,” said he, “has recommended that we should purchase 
Cuba, According to this doctrine of the right of secession, we might pay 
$300,000,000 for Cuba, and then, the next day, Cuba might secede, and 
rednnex herself to Spain!” Volumes could not more conclusively show 
the absurdity of such a notion. 

The Presidential election drew nigh, when the question was to be 
decided, whether the Government of the United States was to be adimin- 
istered upon the principle of rendering all possible support to the main- 
tenance and extension of slavery, or whether the energies of the Govern- 
ment should lend all its constitutional support to foster freedom. There 
were four candidates in the field. Mr, Lincoln, the republican candidate, 
was openly pledged to resist the extension of slavery. In emphatic utter- 
ance, which exceedingly exasperated the slaveholders, he said: 

“The central idea in our political system at the beginning was, and 
until recently continued to be, the equality of men. In what I have done 
I can not claim to have acted from any peculiar consideration for the col- 
ored people, as a separate and distinct class in the community, but from 
the simple conviction, that all the individuals of that class are members 
of the community, and, in virtue of their manhood, entitled to every 
original right enjoyed by any other member. We feel, therefore, that all 
legal distinctions between individuals of the same community, founded in 
any such circumstances as color, origin, and the like, are hostile to the 
genius of our institutions, and incompatible with the true history of Amer- 
ican liberty. Slavery and oppression must cease, or American liberty 
must perish. True democracy makes no inquiry about the color of the 
skin, or place of nativity, or any other similar circumstance of condition. 
I regard, therefore, the exclusion of the colored people, as a body, from 
the elective franchise, as incompatible with the true democratic prin- 
ciple.” 

While stating these as his political principles, he at the same time 
avowed that Congress had no constitutional right to interfere with slavery 
in those States where it existed, but that it was both the right and the duty 
of Congress to prohibit slavery in all the United States Territories. 

John C. Breckinridge was the candidate of the slaveholders, pledged 
to administer the Government, in the most effectual way, to nurture and 
to give increasing political power to the institution of slavery, There 
were two other candidates, Stephen A. Douglas, and John Bell, who were 
supported by those who wished to effect some compromise, and who were 
ready, for the sake of avoiding civil war, to make very great concessions 
to the South. 

The Presidential election took place on the same day, the 6th of No- 
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vember, 1860, throughout all the United States. The polls were closed at 
sundown. ‘The votes were counted by midnight; and in seven hours, 
through the marvels of the Telegraph, the eventful result was flashed 
through the whole breadth of the land, excepting California, embracing 
points more than three thousand miles apart. The popular vote for 
Electors stood, 1,857,610 for Lincoln; 1,865,976 for Douglas; 847,953 
for Breckinridge, and 591,613 for Bell. This vote, according to the Con- 
stitution, gave seventeen States out of thirty-three for Lincoln; eleven for 
Breckinridge; three for Bell; and one, Missouri, with three-sevenths of 
New Jersey, for Douglas. Though Mr. Douglas had so many votes 
scattered throughout the United States, as in but one State he had a 
majority, they availed him nothing. 

The Electoral vote of each State, carefully sealed, is conveyed to 
Washington, and there, in the [all of the House of Representatives, the 
members of the Senate being present, the votes are counted, and the result 
announced, At 10 o’clock in the morning of the 15th of February, 1861, 
Pennsylvania Avenue was thronged with crowds pressing towards the 
Capitol. It was.a season of great excitement, for the day after the election 
it was perfectly known what the announcement would be; and the slave- 
holders, molding the passions of the masses of the South at their will, had 
uttered many threats, that the announcement should not be made, and 
that the Government should be broken up in a row. Washington was a 
slaveholding city, in the midst of a slaveholding region, and any number 
of desperadoes could be summoned there, at a few hours’ notice, from 
Maryland and Virginia. , 

James Buchanan, an intimidated old man, was then in the Presidential 
chair, having been placed there as the candidate of the slaveholders, and 
the nation could place but little reliance, in that crisis, upon his efficiency, 
and reposed but little confidence in his patriotism. But, providentially, 
General Winfield Scott, the veteran and universally revered head of the 
American army, had drawn to the. Capital the batteries which won the 
field at Buena Vista. Their frowning guns, ready to sweep the streets, 
overawed the conspirators. At 12 o’clock, Mr. Pennington, Speaker of 
the House, called the House to order, when the Chaplain, Rey. Thomas 
Stockton, offered an impressive prayer, closing with the following words: 

“Bless the outgoing Administration. May it close its labors in peace, 
without further violence, and without any stain of blood. And we pray 
for the incoming Administration ; that thy blessing may rest on the Presi- 
dent elect, in his journey hitherward; that thy good Providence may be 
around him day and night, guarding and guiding him at every step; and 
we pray, that he may be peacefully and happily inaugurated, and after- 
wards, by pure, wise, and prudent counsels, that he may administer the 
Government in such a manner, as that thy name may be glorified, and the 
welfare of the people, in all their relations, be advanced, and that our 
example of civil and religious liberty may be followed in all the world.” 

A message was then sent, informing the Senate that the House was 
waiting to receive them, in order that, in joint body, the Electoral votes 
might be opened and counted. As the Senate entered the Hall of Repre- 
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sentatives, the House rose, and remained standing until the Senators took 
their seats in a semi-circular range before the Speaker's desk. Vice-Presi- 
dent Breckinridge, who was one of the candidates for the Presidency, and 
who, by virtue of the ottice he held, presided over the Senate, took his seat 
at the right of the Speaker. As soon as order was restored, Vice-President 
Breckinridge rose, and said: 

“We have assembled, pursuant to the Constitution, in order that the 
electoral votes may be counted, and the result declared for President and 
Vice-President, for the term commencing on the 4th of March, 1861 ; and it 
is made my duty, under the Constitution, to open the certificates of election 
in the presence of the two Houses, and I now proceed to the performance 
of that duty.” He then took the package of each State, one after the other, 
broke the seal, and handed it to the Tellers to be counted. 

The scene then and there presented, was one which has neyer been 
paralleled in the United States. The galleries were crowded with the 
most distinguished personages in the land, who had been drawn, by the 
momentous occasion, to the city. Some looked cheerful and hopeful; some, 
with compressed lips, were pale and anxious; while many notorious con- 
spirators were seen in groups, gloomy and threatening, There was deathly 
silence as the result was announced, which was as follows: One hundred 
and eighty votes were cast for Abraham Lincoln. Seventy-two for John C. 
Breckinridge. Thirty-nine for John Bell. Twelve tor Stephen A. Douglas. 
This gave Abraham Lincoln a majority of fifty-seven over all the other 
candidates. Whereupon the Vice-President rising, said: 

“Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, having received a majority of the whole 
number of Electoral votes, is duly elected President of the United States, 
for the four years commencing on the 4th of March, 1861. And Hannibal 
Hamlin, of Maine, having received a majority of the whole number of 
Electoral votes, is duly elected Vice-President for the same term.” 

He then announced, that the business being completed, for which the 
two Houses had « assembled, the Senate would return to their own chamber. 
The members of the House rose, and remained standing until the Senators 
had left the Hall. The five thousand spectators crow wding the galleries 
silently retired, and Abraham Lincoln stood forth before “the world, the 
constitutionally elected President of the United States. 


CHAPTER II. 


PROGRESS OF THE CONSPIRACY. 


TREACHERY OF BucHaNan’s Caprnet.—Prace CONGRESS.—PLAN OP Hoy. J. J. CRITTENDEN.— 
Numper of SouTmenn LEADERS.—LETrEeR OF YULEE.—FORTS AT CHARLESTON.—RalISING THE 
U. 8. Fiag at Sumren.cStTramer STAR OF THE WEST.—JOURNEY OF Mr. Lincotn.—P.ots 
For Mr. LIncoun’s ASSASSINATION CONSPIRATORS FOILED.—SPEECH OF Jerr. Davis —Onr- 
GANIZATION OF SovTHERN CONFEDERACY.—REBEL ATROCITIES. 


Own the 7th of November, 1860, it was known that Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President of the United States. But he was not to enter upon 
his office until the Fourth ot March. In the mean time, the Executive 
Government wea virtually in the hands of the slayeholders, and they had 
{yur months in which to mature their conspiracy. Never was time more 
cfiiciently employed. James Buchanan, the President of the United 
States, had been elected to his oflice, openly pledged to pursue the general 
policy the slaveholders enjoined. He was enthralled by superior minds, 
and dared not assert independence. Te was thus the pliant tool in the 
hands of the conspirators. In order to assist the slaveholders to retain for 
slavery an equal voice with freedom, in the Senate, he outraged all the 
principles of’ true democracy, and caused Kansas to be deluged in blood, 
that le might foree slavery upon that imperial domain. 


The members of his Cabinet were unscrupulous and dictatorial men, 


who held him with an iron grasp, from which he dared not attempt escape. 
They watched him with an eagle eye, warning, cajoling, threatening, so 
that he became merely the executive of their will. Howell Cobb, a slave- 
holder from Georgia, was Secretary of the Treasury. When he entered 
upon office the national Treasury was prosperous beyond example. It was 
very important to the conspirators, that the new Government should find 
un empty chest, that they might have no pecuniary means to put down 
the rebellion. The deed was soon accomplished. The new Administra- 
tion, when it came into power, found the Treasury exhausted, even to the 
verge of bankruptcy. Upwards of six millions were stolen, and probably 
appropriated to the work of the rebellion. The Treasury being thus 
impoverished, Mr. Cobb sent in his resignation, and immediately took 
office under the conspirators. 

Jacob Thompson, a slaveholder from Mississippi, was Secretary of the 
Interior. He exerted all his influence to prevent the reénforcement of the 
fortresses. If reénforced, they could defend themselves from surprise and 
capture by the rebels. The Star of the West was privately sent with 
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supplies for the starving garrison in Fort Sumter. Mr. Thompson, cog- 
nizant of the fact, immediately telegraphed the armed conspirators in 
Charleston, and the unarmed steamer was driven back by their batteries. 
Tn a speech which he subsequently made to the rebels in Oxford, Miss., he 
boasted of this abominable act of treachery, in the following words : 

“T sent a dispatch to Judge Longstrect, that the Star of the West was 
coming with reénforcements. The troops were then put on their guard, 
and when the Star of the West arrived, she received a warm welcome 
from booming cannon, and soon beat a retreat.” 

We have here the unblushing avowal of a member of the Cabinet, 
that he betrayed, to those who under arms were seeking to destroy his 
country, information derived from his official position. In consequence, 
that frail vessel was met by hostile batteries, the lives of two hundred and 
fifty men, in the service of the Government, were imperiled, and the heroic 
little garrison of seventy-five men in Fort Sumter were abandoned to their 
fate.. Secretary Thompson, having accomplished this feat, resigned his 
office, and joined the rebels, where he was received with open arms. 

The subsequently notorious John B. Floyd, a slave master of Virginia, 
was Secretary of War. It was the well matured plan of some of the con- 
spirators, to assassinate President Lincoln on his journey to Washington 
to be inaugurated. They designed, in the panie which wotld ensue, to 
pour in troops from the adjacent Slave States of Maryland and Virginia, 
and seize upon Washington, with all its treasures, that it might become 
the capital of their new Confederacy. In the accomplishment of this plan, 
it was important that the army of the United States, but a few thousand 
in number, should be so dispersed, that they could not be rallied for the 
defense of the Government; and that the arsenals at the North should be 
so despoiled, that the free citizens could tind no weapons to grasp, by which 
they might rush to the rescue. John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, did this 
work effectually, The army was so seattered in remote fortresses in the 
far West, as to leave all the forts in the slaveholding States defenseless. 
Thus fortifications containing twelve hundred cannon, and which cost over 
six millions of dollars, were seized and garrisoned by the rebels. 

At the same time Secretary Floyd, by virtue of that power which his 
office gave him, and in infamous violation of his oath, disarmed as far as 
possible the Free States, by emptying their arsenals, and sending their 
guns to the Slave States, where bands of rebels were already organized 
and drilling, prepared to receive them. One hundred and fifteen thousand 
arms, of the most approved pattern, were transferred from Springfield, 
Mass., and from Watervlict, N. Y., to arsenals throughout the Slave States. 
In addition to this, he sold to different Slave States, United States muskets, 

worth $12 each, for $2.50. A vast amount of cannon, mortar, balls, pow- 
der, and shells were also forwarded to the rebels, Tlaying accomplished 
all this, Floyd sent in his resignation as Secretary of War, and, joining 
the rebels, received the appointment of general in their army, Thus 
General Scott, when the hour of trial came, and Washington was threat- 
ened with assault by a sudden rush from the slaveholding States, fonnd it 
difficult to concentrate even a thousand troops for the defense of the 
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Capital. Washington was saved from capture only by the almost miracu- 
lous interposition of God. 

Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut, a Northern man with Southern prin- 
ciples, was Seeretary of the Navy. Our fleet then consisted of ninety 
vessels of all classes, carrying about 2,415 guns; and was manned by a 
complement of about 7,600 men, exclusive of officers and marines. It was 
a matter of the utmost moment, at this critical hour, that this fleet should 
be in our own waters to aid the Government. It was a matter of the 
utmost moment to the traitors, that this fleet should be dispersed, where it 
could do them no harm. It was accordingly dispersed. Five of these 
vessels were sent to the East Indies, three to Brazil, seven to the Pacific 
Ocean, three to the Mediterranean, seven to the coast of Africa, and so on, 
leaving, of our whole squadron, but two vessels, carrying twenty-seven 
guns and two hundred and eighty men, in Northern ports.* 

On the 21st of February, 1861, a select committee of five, appointed 
by the House of Representatives, in a report upon the conduct of the 
Secretary of the Navy, spoke as follows : 

“Fyrom this statement it will appear, that the entire naval force avail- 
able for the defense of the whole Atlantic coast, at the time of the appoint- 
ment of this committee, consisted of the steamer Brooklyn, 25 guns, and 
the store ship Relief, 2 guns; while the former was of too great draft to 
permit her to enter Charleston harbor with safety, except at spring tides, 
and the latter was under orders to the coast of Africa, with stores for the 
African squadron, Thus the whole Atlantic sea board has been, to all 
intents and purposes, without defense, during all the period of civil com- 
motion and lawless violence, to which the President (Buchanan) has called 
pur attention, as ‘gf such vast and alarming proportions, as to be beyond 
kis power to check or control.’ i 

“The Committee can not fail to call attention to this extraordinary. 
disposition of the entire naval force of the country, and especially in con- 
aection with the present no legs extraordinary and critical juncture of 
political affairs, They can not call to mind any period in the past history 
of the country, of such profound peace and internal repose, as would jus- 
tify so entire an abandonment of the coast of the country to the chance 
of fortune, Certainly since the nation possessed a navy, it has never 
before sent its entire available force into distant seas, and exposed the 
immense interests at home, of which it is the special guardian, to the dan- 
gers from which, even in times of the utmost quict, prudence and forecast 
do always shelter them. 

# Eo the Committee this disposition of the naval foree, at this most 
éritical period, seems extraordinary. The permitting of vessels to depart 
for distant seas, after these unhappy difficulties had broken out at home; 
the omission to put in repair and commission, ready for orders, a single 
one of the twenty-eight ships dismantled and unfit for service, in our own 
ports, and that, too, while $646,639.79 of the appropriation for repairs in 
the navy, the present year, remained unexpended, were in the opinion of | 
your Committee, grave errors—without justification or excuse.” 


» * Report of Secretary of the Navy, July 4, 1861. 
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Thus the Government was despoiled by its own imbecile or traitorous 
officials. Enemies within, opened the door of the fortress for the entrance 
of the beleaguering foe. The President, overawed and nerveless, was a 
silent observer of the march of the conspirators. At last, however, he 
summoned courage to say to Congress, in tones alike of weakness and 
despair, that the rebellion had attained such “ vast and alarming propor- 
tions, as to place the subject entirely above and beyond Executive control.” 
Nay more, instead of hurling the thunderbolts he might have wielded, 
into the ranks of the rebels, he acquiesced in their movements, and could 
hardly be forced to adopt any measure which did mot meet with their 
approval. 

It is difficult to find in all the annals of the past, an example of exeeu- 
tive power bowing the neck so meekly beneath the heel of traitorous 
arrogance. His Cabinet was mostly filled with slaveholding conspirators, 
who first endeavored to betray their country by the most insane measures, 
and then disclosed to their confederate traitors all that transpired in the 
Executive counsels. President Buchanan was anxious for peace. His 
political sympathies were, however, with the conspirators, and bitterly 
hostile to those who were the foes of human bondage. As the storm of 
passion increased in violence, the only measure he could suggest was 
unconditional surrender of the Government to the wishes of the slave- 
holders. This was called a compromise. The North, on its part, was to 
surrender everything. The South, on its part, would consent to accept 
the surrender. 

A so-called Peace Congress was convened in Washington, to try to 
placate the slaveholders. John Tyler, formerly President of the United 
States, a slaveholder from Virginia, took the chair; the doors were closed ; 
' weeks were passed in discussing the concessions which the North might 
be induced to yield to slavery. The results, finally arrived at, were ex- 
pressed in terms studiously ambiguous, that they might mean one thing in 
the free North, and another thing in the slaveholding South. The Con- 
vention was in session twenty-one days. Twenty States only were repre- 
sented, seven of which only were slaveholding States. The extreme South 
were resolved upon breaking up the Government entirely, and establishing, 
in its stead, a thorough slaveholding oligarchy, and they refused to take 
any part in the Peace Convention, regarding with scorn any terms of com- 
promise which should interfere with this plan. Most at the North were 
fully conscious of this determined spirit of the slaveholders, and therefore 
had no heart in this peace movement. The result, to which the conference 
tnally came, was: 

1. That Congress should never interfere with slavery in the District 
of Columbia, over which, by the Constitution, Congress held exclusive 
jurisdiction, without the consent of the slaveholding State of Maryland, 
and the consent of the slayeholders in the District. 

2. That Congress should not forbid slaveholders from bringing their 
slaves to Washington, nor abolish slavery in any of the dockyards, 
fortresses, or territories under the jurisdiction of the United States, where 
slavery then existed. 
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8, That Congress should not prohibit, and should so amend the Con- 
stitution, that the States should not prohibit, the transportation of slaves, 
from and through any of the States and Territories, where slavery then 
existed either by law or usage. 

The “ Concession” to be exacted from the South was, that they should 
consent to the suppression of the slave trade, which already for years had 
been prohibited as piracy; and that the District of Columbia should not 
be used as a slave market, for the sale of Southern bondmen, which also 
had been forbidden on a previous compromise; and that slavery should be 
prohibited in all the territory north of the parallel of 36° 30! north lati- 
tude, Eleven States voted for these peace propositions languidly. Seven 
States voted against them emphatically. Two States were divided in their 
votes. The Convention adjourned the 27th of February, 1861, and the 
Compromise soon died, and was never heard of more. It was, indeed, 
adopted by Congress, to be recommended to the people, after a stormy: 
debate, by a vote of 133 yeas and 65 nays. But that was the end of it. 

About the same time, on the 18th of December, the Hon. John J. 
Crittenden, a slaveholder from Kentucky, universally respected for his 
patriotism, his ability, and his high moral worth, presented a series of 
“Compromise Resolutions” in the Senate, which were long debated, and 
which attracted the attention of the nation. 

His bill propdsed to prohibit slavery in the territory north of 86° 30), 
and to protect it south of that latitude; to admit new States, with or 
without slavery, as their Constitutions should provide; to prohibit the 
abolition, by Congress, of slavery in the States and in the District of Co- 
lumbia, without the consent of Virginia and Maryland; to permit the 
transportation of slaves in any of the States by land or water; to provide 
for fugitive slaves when rescued; and to repeal all the Personal Liberty 
Bills in the Northern States. In consideration of these concessions, the 
South would so amend an obnoxious feature in the Fugitive Slave Law, 
that the sheriffs should receive the same fee, whether the man arrested as 
a slave should prove a slave or a freeman, By the law as it stood, the 
sheriff seemed to be offered a bribe, though indeed a trivial one, to return 
the man as a slave; for in that case he received ten dollars; but if he 
pronounced him a freeman he received only five. 

Mr. Crittenden was accustomed to slavery from his childhood, and 
regarded the institution as merely one of the necessary infelicities of fallen 
humanity, But his ability, his manifest conscientiousness, his pure and 
lofty character, had secured for him universal respect. No Southern man 
had so much influence throughout the North. These propositions were long — 
and earnestly discussed, and were finally rejected by the Senate, by a vote 
of 19 yeas to 20 nays. The difference between the two parties, whom 
Mr. Crittenden attempted to reconcile, was radical, and could, by no pos 
sibility, be harmonized. One party claimed the recognition of slavery by 
the Constitution of the United States, the support of an aristocratic and 
privileged class, and the entire renunciation of the doctrine of democratic 
equality of rights. The other party declared such doctrines to be unjust. 
inhuman, and repugnant te all the principles of republican liberty. , 
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Many petitions were sent in from the North, urging the Senate to adopt, 
and recommend to the people, the Crittenden Compromise. In reply to 
such a petition, from some citizens of Massachusetts, Henry Wilson, Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, gave utterance to the following strain of indig- 
nant eloquence, undoubtedly expressing the sentiments of the majority of 
the people in the Free States : 

“These men pray for the adoption of the amendments to the Consti- 
tution proposed by the Senator from Kentucky, to wit: The recognition 
of slavery and its protection south of latitude 36° 30', not only in 
the existing territory, but in territory not yet conquered, purchased, or 
stolen; the denial of any power in Congress to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia while it existed in Virginia, or to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of slaves from one State to another, or to Territories recognizing 
slavery; to pay the owner the full value of a fugitive slave when the 
Marshal was prevented from arresting him by intimidation, and td take 
from persons of African race the right of suffrage, which they have pos- 
sessed in Massachusetts since the Constitution, passed by the Revolutionary 
fathers, was adopted in 1780, and to acquire territory in Africa or South 
America, and send, at the expense of the Federal Treasury, such free 
Negroes as the States may wish to have removed from their limits. For 
the adoption of these honorable and humane provisions in the Constitution, 
beyond the power of the people ever to change, the people of the Free 
States would secure the immense concession of making the fee of the 
Commissioner no greater for remanding a man to slavery than for dis- 
charging him as a freeman. Surely the prayer of men of Massachusetts 
for such objects ought to be heeded by the Senate of the United States.” 

Upon the same subject, Charles Sumner, Senator from Massachusetts. 
expresses himself with equal explicitness. His words are historically 
important, as Mr, Sumner is a representative man, and expresses the views 
of a large party. In an Address before the Young Men’s Republican 
Association of New York, November 27, 1861, he said: 

“But looking at the concessions proposed, I have always found them 
utterly unreasonable and indefensible. I should not expose them now, if 
they did not constantly testify to the origin and mainspring of this rebel- 
lion. Slavery was always the single subject-matter, and nothing else. 
Slavery was not only an integral part of every concession, but the single 
integer. The single idea was to give some new security—in some form— 
to slavery. That brilliant statesman, Mr. Canning, in one of those elo- 
quent speeches which charm so much by the style, said, that he was ‘tired 
of being a security-grinder,’ but his experience was not comparable to 
ours. ‘ Security-grinding,’ in the name of slavery, has been for years the 
way in which we have encountered this conspiracy. 

“The propositions at the last Congress began with the President’s Mes- 
sage, which in itself was one long concession, You do not forget his 
sympathetic portraiture of the disaffection throughout the Slave States, or 
his testimony to the cause. Notoriously and shamefully his heart was with 
the conspirators, and he knew intimately the main-spring of their conduct. 
He proposed nothing short of a general surrender to slavery, and thers 
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did he proclaim slavery as the head and front—the very causa causans— 
of the whole crime. J : 

“You have not forgotten the Peace Conference—as it was delusively 
styled—conyened at Washington on the summons of Virginia, with John 
Tyler in the chair, where New York, as well as Massachusetts, was repre- — 
presented by some of her ablest and most honored citizens. The sessions 
were with closed doors; but it is now known, that throughout the pro- 
ceedings, lasting for weeks, nothing was discussed but slavery. And the 
propositions finally adopted by the Convention were confined to slavery. 
Forbearing all details, it will be enough to say, that they undertook to 
give to slayery positive protection in the Gonstitution, with new sanction 
and immunity—making it, notwithstanding the determination of our 
fathers, national instead of sectional ; and even more than this, making 
it one of the essential and permanent parts of our republican system. 

“But slavery is sometimes as deceptive as at other times it is bold; and 
these propositions were still further offensive from their studied uncer- 
tainty, amounting to positive duplicity, At a moment when frankness 
was needed above all things, we were treated to phrases pregnant with 
doubts and controversies, and were gravely asked, in the name of slavery, 
to embody them in the Constitution. 

“There was another string of propositions munch disenssed during the 
last winter, which bore the name of the venerable Senator from whom 
they came—Mr, Crittenden, of Kentucky. These also related to slavery, 
and nothing else. They were more obnoxious even than those from the 
Peace Conference. And yet there were petitioners from the North—and 
even from Massachusetts—who prayed for this great surrender to slavery. 
Considering the character of these propositions—that they sought to change 
the Constitution in a manner revolting to the moral sense; to foist into. 
the Constitution the idea of property in man; to protect slavery in all 
present territory south of 86° 30!, and to carry it into all territory here. 
after acquired south of that line, and thus to make our beautiful Stars and 
Stripes, in their southern march, the tlag of slavery ; considering that they 
further sought to give new constitutional securities to slavery in the 
national Capital, and in other places within the exclusive Federal juris- 
diction; that they sought to give new constitutional securities to the 
transit of slaves from State to State, opening the way to a roll-call of 
slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill or the gates of Faneuil Hall; and that 
they also sought the disfranchisement of more than 10,000 of my fellow- 
citizens in Massachusetts, whose rights are fixed by the Constitution of that 
Commonwealth, drawn by John Adams; considering these things, I felt 
at the time, and I still feel, that the best apology of these petitioners was, 
- that they were ignorant of the true character of these propositions, and — 

that in signing the petition they knew not what they did. But even in 
their ignorance they testified to slavery, while the propositions were the 
familiar voice of slavery crying, ‘Give, give.” 

There were various other plans of compromise suggested, which it is 
not necessary to advert to, as they excited but a momentary interest. It 
was a noble saying of antiquity, that the best government is that, in which 
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an injury to a single individual, no matter how humble, is resented as an 
injury to the whole state. When N apoleon was in Egypt, information was 
brought him one day, that robbers from the desert had murdered a poor 
peasant, and carried off his flocks. 

“Take three hundred horsemen and two hundred camels,” said N apo- 
leon, to an officer of his staff, “and pursue these robbers until they are 
captured, and the outrage is avenged.” : 

“Was the boor your cousin ?” inquired a sheik, contemptuously, “ that 
you are in such a rage at his death?” 

“He was more,” Napoleon replied. “He was one whose protection 
Providence had intrusted to my care.” 

“Wonderful !” exclaimed the sheik. “You speak like one inspired of 
the Almighty.” 

When Sonth Carolina consented to become one of the States of the 
American Union, she demanded, as a condition to this assent, that the slave 
trade should be continued. And now the slaveholders, with Mr. Breckin- 
ridge as their candidate, demanded, as a condition of their continued loyalty, 
constitutional protection for slavery, in all the Territories, whether at the 
present time belonging to the Republic, or to be acquired. To none of the 
so-called compromises suggested, did the extreme South consent. They 
looked upon them all with contempt, deeming themselves abundantly able 
to humiliate the Northern people, end to chastise them into the acceptance 
of such terms as they desired. 

Speaking of this rebellion and the plan to conciliate the rebels, by sur- 
rendering to slavery all the United States territory south of 36° 30', a con- 
cession which the rebels would not accept, Mr. Lovejoy, in the House of 
Representatives, uttered the memorable words: 

“There never was a more causeless revolt since Lucifer led his cohorts 
of apostate angels against the throne of God; but I never heard that the 
Almighty proposed to compromise the matter, by allowing the rebels ta 
kindle the fires of hell south of the celestial meridian of thirty-six thirty.” 

Mr. Wigfall, Senator from Texas, exclaimed, in one of his characteristic 
outbursts, “It isethe merest balderdash—that is what it is—it is the most 
unmitigated fudge for any one to get up here, and tell men who have sense 
and who have brains, that there is any prospect of two-thirds of this Con- 
gress passing any propositions as an amendment to the Constitution, that 
any man who is white, twenty-one years old, and whose hair is straight, 
living south of Mason and Dixon’s line, will be content with.” 

One of the most marvelous revelations of history is the phenomenon, 
that the most majestic of national movements may often be coutrolled by 
very small minorities. Brissot de Warville says, that the French Revolu- 
tion was carried by not more than twenty men, The whole number of 
slaveholders in the South did not probably exceed three hundred thousand. 
Not more than a hundred thousand of these possessed any large amount 
of this species of property. And yet this petty oligarchy, entirely subor- 
dinate to a few leading minds, organized the most gigantic rebellion which 
ever shook this globe. “The future historian,” says the Hon. Charles 
_ Sumner, “ will record, that the present rebellion, notwithstanding its pro- 
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tracted origin, the multitudes it has enlisted, and its extensive sweep, was 
at last precipitated by fewer than twenty men; Mr. Everett says, by as tew 
as ten, It is certain that thus far it has been the triumph of a minority— 
but ofa minority inspired, combined, and aggrandized by slavery.” 

While Congress was discussing measures of compromise, the South was 
marshaling her hosts for battle. When the news of Lincoln’s election 
reached Charleston, §. C., tumultuous throngs in the streets received the 
tidings with long continued cheering for a Southern Confederacy, In 
Washington many of the people boldly assumed the secession cockade, 
knowing that the insulted, humiliated Government of the United States, 
in the hands of President Buchanan, was impotent to harm them. The 
Palmetto flag was hoisted and saluted; “minute men” were organized. 
All through the cotton and slaveholding States the excitement was intense, 
the secessionists striving to overawe the friends of the Union, and prepar- 
ing for the arbitrament of the sword, in the success of which arbitrament 
they, in their ignorance and self-confidence, cherished not a doubt. They 
had been accustomed to regard all men who labored as degraded, as on a 
footing with their slaves. The Northerners they stigmatized as “ greasy 
mechanics,” and “ mudsills,” any five of whom could be instantly put to 
flight by one chivalrous Southron. 

The following extract from the Mobile (Alabama) Advertiser is a truth- 
ful and unexaggerated exhibition of the feelings with which the slaveholders 
of the South regarded the freemen of the North: 

“They may raise plenty of men; men who prefer enlisting to starva- 
tion, scurvy fellows from the back seum of cities, whom Falstaff would not 
have marched throngh Coventry with; but these recruits are not soldiers, 
least of all the soldiers to meet the hot-blooded, thorough-bred, impetuous 
men of the South. Trencher soldiers, who enlisted to war on their rations, 
not on men, they are; such as marched through Baltimore, squalid, 
wretched, ragged, and half-naked, as the newspapers of that city report 
them. Fellows who do not know the breech of a musket from its muzzle, 
and had rather filech a handkerchief than fight an enemy in manly combat. 
White slaves, peddling wretches, small change knaves, and vagrants, the 
dregs and offscouring of the populace: these are the levied ‘forees’ whom 
Lincoln suddenly arrays as candidates tur the honor of being slaughtered 
by gentlemen—such as Mobile sent to battle yesterday. Let them come 
Sonth, and we will put our negroes to the dirty work of killing them. But 
they will not come South. Not a wretch of them will live this side of the 
border longer than it will take us to reach the ground, and drive them 
over, 

‘ Bs ta Avs eon of the war, Fernandina, Florida, was occupied by 
we of ‘i & oops. os the house which General Wright took possession 
of, as his hea “quarters, he found, among other papers, a letter addressed to 
a traitorous Convention in Tallahassee, Fla., which had met to devise meas- 
ures for the overthrow of the American Union. The letter was from the 
Ton. D. L. Yulee, United States Senator from Florida, and who,-in defiance 
of his oath of fidelity to the American Union, with foulness of ee nee 
exceeded, was, with his confederates in Congress, availing himself of his 
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official power to betray and ruin his country. This extraordinary document 
reads as tollows; : 
SEs Sits “ WASHINGTON, January 7, 1861 \ 

“On the other side is a copy of resolutions adopted at a consultation 
of Senators from the seceding States, in which Georgia, Alabama, Loui- 
siana, Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, and Florida were present. The idea 
of the meeting was, that the States should go out at once, and provide for 
the early organization of a Confederate government, not later than the 
15th of February. This time is allowed to enable Louisiana and Texas to 
participate. It seemed to be the opinion, if we left here, force, loan, and 
volunteer bills might be passed, which would put Mr. Lincoln in immediate 
condition for hostilities, whereas, by remaining in our places until the 4th 
of March, it is thought we can keep Mr. Buchanan’s hands tied, and disable 
the Republicans from effecting any legislation which will strengthen the 
hands of the incoming Administration. In haste, yours truly, 

“DP. L. Yures.” 


There can be no doubt, that the plan of the slaveholders was not a 
division of the country into two separate nationalities, but a change of gov- 
ernment over the whole of it; a revolution, not a secession. Viewed in 
that light, it was a cunning and well devised plot; and it came very near 
succeeding. Viewed in any other light, the attempt was little short of 
insanity. The leaders in the rebellion movement were well aware that the 
Constitution could not be changed as they desired, by peaceable means. 
That was certain. They therefore determined, to accomplish their end by 
revolution. Perhaps no revolution was ever attempted with greater facil- 
ities, or with a better apparent chance of success, 

The commissioner from Mississippi to Maryland, urging that State to 
join the rebellion, stated, in a speech to the citizens of Baltimore, on the 
19th of December, ‘‘ Secession is not intended to break up the present 
Government, but to perpetuate it. We do not propose to go out by way 
of breaking up or destroying the Union, as our fathers gave it to us, but 
we go out for the purpose of getting further guaranties and security for our 
rights. Our plan is for the Southern States to withdraw from the Union 
for the present, to allow amendments to the Constitution to be made, gua- 
ranteeing our just rights. This question of slavery must be settled, now or 
never, The country has been agitated seriously by it, for the past twenty 
or thirty years. It has been a festering sore upon the body politic; many 
remedies have failed, and we must try amputation to bring it to a healthy 
state.” 

The plan of operations, as since clearly developed, was this: The con- 
spirators had the State organizations of the Slave States, ready at their 
hand to use as their instruments. Some of these organizations could be 
commanded at once, and thus could easily be brought in whenever wanted. 
But the real nature and extent of the design could not, at first, with safety 
be openly acknowledged. They were known distinctly only to the leaders, 
and were but vaguely intimated to the masses of the people. The full 
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exposition of the plan was to be deferred until a conflict should be brought 
on, which should arouse the pride and passion of the Southern people—or, 
as they termed it, “till the Southern heart should be fired.” 

The subject was consequently presented in different lights to different 
sections. Parts were assigned to the advocates of slavery in these sections, 
according to the circumstances of each case, and the condition of public 
sentiment around them. In South Carolina and the Gulf States, there was 
held up the idea of secession as a temporary measure, with a view to a 
modification of the Constitution with stronger guaranties for slavery. With- 
out the yotes obtained on this theory, in the Gulf States, the cause of seces- 
sion could not, probably, have been carried in any one of them. 

In the Border States the people were to be urged to remain, for a time, 
neutral. While the people of those States were thus held back from sus- 
taining the United States Government, the leaders were to manage the 
State Governments in such a manner as to throw their whole influence and 
power in favor of the insurgents. Tn the Northern States the idea was to 
be circulated among the parsans of their cause, and through them among 
the masses of the people, who were supposed to be so averse to violence 
and bloodshed, that they could easily be deterred from action, that the 
South, if it chose, had a right to secede, and, at any rate, there was to be 
no coercion exerted over them. Even if coercion were attempted, it was 
said, it would be impossible to subdue the Southern people by force. 

At the commencement of the struggle there were many journals, and 
quite a large party at the North, who favored this view, and who were in 
sympathy with the South, hoping that by the menace of a dissevered Union, 
und the actual commencement of the disintegration, the North would be 
persuaded to yield to the wishes of the slaveholders, and consent to the 
reorganization of the Government upon the basis of slavery. The sympa: 
thizers with slavery, at the North, had no idea of the permanent dissolution 
of the Union. And when they said, ‘The South haye a right to secede,” 
it was simply an affirmation, not belief, to induce the North to assent to 
the demands of the South, rather than have the Government overthrown. 

While these ideas were diligently circulated, by certain presses and 
public speakers, among the masses of the people at the North, the leaders 
of the Pro-slavery party in the Free States took the ground, that, by the 
secession of a State, the Government was actually dissolved. The Govy- 
ernment, they said, is a partnership. When some of the partners withdraw, 
the firm is broken up, and those who remain can form any new combina- 
tions which they please. They, consequently, began to speak of the Jate 
United States. Ideas were industriously disseminated, both here and in 
Europe, of new combinations which were proposed, when it afterward 
appeared that no such plans were thought of. Maine was going to join the 
British dominions. Now England was to form a separate Confederacy. 
The Mayor of New York, one of the staunchest friends of the secessionists. 
proposed that New York should become a free city, unconnected with any 
State jurisdiction. California was to constitute a separate western empire. 
By these and a thousand similar rumors, it was supposed that the publie 
mind of the North, and of the community at large, would be so confounded, 
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and their strength so paralyzed, that the rebellion could be rushed forward 
without encountering any serious resistance, until Washington and the 
archives of the Government were in possession of the rebels, and their vic- 
torious columns were on the march to Cincinnati, to Philadelphia, and to 
Boston. New York was to be secured through the seizure of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, a danger which was, at one moment, imminent, and which was 
very narrowly escaped. 

With Washington thus subjugated, and the great Northern capitals 
almost or quite under their control, they were to claim that the old Gov- 
ernment had been deposed, and a new one installed. They would then 
demand recognition by the leading powers of Europe, as the government 
of Lonis Napoleon was recognized atter his great coup Wétat. 

That it was the wish of the leading rebels to establish a monarchy in 
the South, and to elevate the prominent slaveholders into a class of nobles, 
is proved beyond all question. Still they saw almost insuperable difficulties 
in the way. The rivalry between Toombs, Davis, Wigfall, Mason, Floyd, 
ete., was such, that no one of these families could be permitted to assume 
regal state. Slidell, Benjamin, and Wigfall would promptly resent the idea 
of bowing in homage to the House of Toombs. There could be no hope, 
therefore, for a throne, but in looking abroad for a prince, who would be 
the nominal head, the decoration, while the real power would be in the 
hands of a class of slaveholding nobles. Mr, Russell, in his sixth letter to 
the Londen Times, writing from South Carolina, says : 

“Nothing I could say, can be worth one fact which has forced itself 
upon my mind, in reference to the sentiments which prevgil among the 
gentlemen of this State. I have been among them for several days. I have 
visited their plantations, and have conversed with them freely and fully. 
From all quarters haye come to my ears the echoes of the same voice; it 
may be feigned, but there is no discord in the note, and it sounds in won- 
derful strength and monotony all over the country. Shades of George IIL, 
of North, of Johnson, of all who contended against the great rebellion 
which tore these colonies from England, can you hear the chorus which 
rings through the State of Marion, Sumter, and Pinckney, and not clap 
your ghostly hands in triumph? That voice says, ‘If wé could only get 
one of the royal race of England to rule over us, we should be content.’ 
Let there be no misconception on this point. That sentiment, varied in a 
hundred ways, has been repeated to me over and over again, The admira- 
tion for monarchical institutions, on the English model, for privileged classes, 
and for a landed aristocracy and gentry, is undisguised and apparently 
genuine. With the pride of having achieved their independence, is min- 
gled in the South Carolinian’s hearts, a strange regret at the result and 
consequences, and many are they who ‘would go back to-morrow if we 
could.” 

“ An intense affection for the British connection, a love for British hab- 
its and customs, a respect for British sentiment, law, authority, order, civil- 
ization, and literature, preéminently distinguish the inhabitants of this 
State, who, glorying in their descent from ancient families on the three 
islands, whose fortunes they still follow, and with whose members they 
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maintain not unfrequently familiar relations, regard with an aversion, of 
which it is impossible to give an idea to one who has not seen its manifes- 
tations, the people of New England and the population of the Northern 
States, whom they regard as tainted beyond cure by the yenom of ‘ Puri- 
tanism.’? Whatever may be the cause, this is the fact and the effect. It is 
absolutely astounding to a stranger who aims at the preservation of a decent 
neutrality, to mark the violence of these opinions. 

“<Tf that confounded ship had sunk with those Pilgrim Fathers on 
board,’ says one, ‘we should never have been driven to these extremities!’ 

“*We could have got on with these fanatics, if they had been either 
Christians or gentlemen,’ says another; ‘for in the first case, they would 
have acted with common charity, and in the second, they would have fonght 
when they insulted us; but there are neither Christians or gentlemen 
sunong them !” 

“* Anything on earth!’ exclaims a third, ‘any form of government you 
will, but’—and here is an appeal more terrible than the adjuration of all the 
gods— nothing on earth shall ever induce us, to submit to any union with 
the brutal, bigoted blaekguards of the New England States, who neither 
comprehend nor regard the feelings of gentlemen! Man, woman, and child, 
we'll die first.’ 

““Tmagine these and a variety of similar sentiments uttered by courtly, 
well-educated men, who set great store on the nice observance of the usages 
of society, and who are only moved to extreme bitterness and anger when 
‘they speak of the North, and you will fail to conceive the intensity of the 
dislike of thesSouth Carolinians for the Free States. There are national 
antipathies on our side of the Atlantic which are tolerably strong, and have 
been unfortunately pertinacious and long-lived. The hatred of the Italian 
for the Tedesco, of the Greek for the Turk, of the Turk for the Russ, is 
warm and fieree enough to satisty the prince of darkness, not to speak of a 
few little pet aversions among allied powers and the atoms of composite 
empire; but they are all mere indifference and neutrality of feeling com- 
pared to the animosity evinced by the ‘gentry’ of South Carolina for the 
‘rabble of the North.’” 

There must always be an aristocracy, There will be always some wiser, 
better, nobler than others. As such they will be recognized. The noble 
men of America, though untitled, and though enjoying no exclusive privi- 
leges, are none the less acknowledged and revered. Washington, Marshall, 
Clay, Jackson, Webster,—they are our princes of the blood. Republican- | 
ism has knighted them. They are ennobled by their works. Deeds per- 
formed, are the ensigns armorial upon their escutcheons, and no man ques- 
tions their supremacy. They are great; not in transmitted titles and 
ribbons, and the musty records of’ a dead ancestry, but in their own heroie 
achievements. 

But it is impossible to respect an aristocracy founded on the most 
sordid and vulgar claim earth has ever known—that of owning Nesroes -—— 
an aristocracy which can sell the child from the mother, aut scourge ha 
back of the maiden, and wrench from the washer-woman her dollar, and 
sell female virtue and loveliness at auction ;—an aristocracy whose only 
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appropriate crest is a trembling Negro couchant, blood-hound regardant, 
gory lash rampant, 

The only nobility America can recognize, is the nobility of achievement 
and worth. The arena here is to be thrown open to all, and the switt 
runner, the strong wrestler, is to bear away the prize, be he rich man’s sou 
or poor man’s son, high born or lowly born. It is this spirit only which 
developes the whole latent talent of the nation. It is this principle which 
has enabled the United States to make such giant strides, spreading such 
marvelous thritt and energy over the Free North ;—and it is the absence 
of this spirit, which has spread such dilapidation and decay over the 
enslaved South. 

It was the design of the rebels to overthrow these free institutions, and 
to introduce in their stead the reign of slavery. Capital was to own labor. 
The industrial classes were to be slaves, kept in forced ignorance, The 
privileged class were to live in indolence and luxury, maintained by the 
toil of their unpaid serfs. 

Such was the plan, for grandeur of conception unparalleled in the his- 
tory of revolutions. Nor less bold and audacious were the measures adopted 
for the execution of this plan. Tor years the conspirators had manceuvred 
to fill all the important posts in the Government with their accomplices, 
These men were «ll pledged to employ their powers, and exercise the trusts 
confided to them, to place everything in preparation for the successful 
striking of the final blow. Perhaps there never was before, in the history 
of the world, an instance in which conspirators planning a rebellion, had 
the audacity and the cunning to place themselves first in the chief posts 
of honor and of power in the government which they were wishing to 
destroy. 

The rebellion in Texas and the wresting of that province from Mexico, 
the persistent efforts to secure Cuba, by purchase or by blood, the repeated 
and desperate fillibustering expeditions to Central America, and the un- 
wearied endeavor to paralyze all Governmental opposition to the slave trade, 
were but parts of this deep-laid plot for the establishment of a great slave- 
holding confederacy, which should crush out all popular liberty, and over- 
shadow this whole continent with the resistless powers of despotism. 

Nothing is more surprising than to see, when the crisis came, how 
effectually at the South, all opposition was whipped down and scourged into 
the ranks of rebellion. The Hon. A. T1. Stephens, long a member of the 

“United States Tlouse of Representatives from Georgia, and one of che 
most influential and able men in that State, addressed an immense assem 
blage of his constituents, in the Hall of the House of Representatives, at 
Milledgeville, Ga., November 14, 1860. Tle then said : 

“The first question that presents itself is, Shall the people of the South 
secede from the Union in consequence of the election of Mr. Lincoln to 
the Presidency of the United States? My countrymen, I tell you frankly, 
candidly, and earnestly, that I do not think that they ought. In my judg- 
ment the election of no man, constitutionally chosen to that high office, is 
sufficient cause for any State to separate from the Union, It ought to 
stand by and aid still in maintaining the Constitution of the country, To 
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make a point of resistance to the Government, to withdraw from it, because 
aman has been constitutionally elected, puts us in the wrong. We are 
pledged to maintain the Constitution. Many of us have sworn to support 
it. Can we, therefore, for the mere election of a man to the Presidency, 
and that, too, in accordance with the prescribed forms of the Constitution, 
make a point of resistance to the Government, without becoming the 
breakers of that sacred instrument ourselves ¢ 

“But that this Government of our fathers, with all its detects, comes 
nearer the objects of all good governments than any other on the face of 
the earth, is my settled conviction. Contrast it now with any other on the 
face of the earth. (England, said Mr, Toombs.) England, my friend says, 
Well, that is the next best, I grant; but I think we have improved upon 
England. Statesmen tried their apprentice hand on the government of 
Exgland, and then ours was made, Ours sprung from that, avoiding many 
of its detects, taking most of the good, and leaving out many of its errors, 
and, from the whole, constructing and building up this model republie— 
the best which the history of the world gives any account of. Where will 
you go, following the sun in its circuit around our globe, to find a govern- 
ment that better protects the liberties of its people, and secures to them 
the blessings we enjoy? I think that one of the evils that beset us, is a 
surfeit of liberty, an exuberance of the priceless blessings for which we are 
ungrateful. 

“T look upon this country, with our Institutions, as the Eden of the 
world—the paradise of the Universe. It may be, that out of it we may 
become greater and more prosperous; but I am candid and sincere in tell- 
ing you that I fear, if we rashly evince passion, and, without sutticient 
cause, shall take that step, that, instead of becoming greater or more peace- 
ful, prosperous, and happy, instead of becoming gods, we will become 
demons, and, at no distant day, commence cutting one another’s throats.” 

This speech was received with reiterated bursts of applause. In less 
than three months, on the Sth of February, this same A, II. Stephens 
accepted the office of Vice-President of the Confederacy of Rebellion, and 
traversed the slaveholding States, consecrating all his rare powers of elo- 
quence to rouse the masses of the people to bloody war against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. On the 21st of March, 1861, he made a 
speech in Savannah, Ga., containing the following utterances : 

“The New Constitution has put at rest Jorever all the agitating ques- 
tions relating to our peculiar institutions,—African slavery, as it exists. 
among us,—the proper staéus of the negro in our form of: civilization. This 
was the immediate cause of the late rupture and present revolution. . Jet. 
ferson, in his forecast, had anticipated this as the ‘rock on which the Old 
Union would split’ He was right. What was conjecture with him is now 
realized fact. But whether he fully comprehended the great truth upon 
which the rock stood and stands, may be doubted. The prevailing idea 
entertained by him, and most of the leading’ statesmen, at the time of the 
formation of the Old Constitution, was, that the enslavement of the African 
was in violation of the laws of nature; that it was wrong in principle, 
socially, morally, and politically, 
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“Those ideas were, however, fundamentally wrong. They rested upon 
the assumption of the equality of races. ‘This was an error. It was a 
sandy foundation, and the idea of a government built upon it—when the 
‘storm came, and the wind blew, it fell.’ Our new government is founded 
upon exactly the opposite ideas, Its foundations are laid, its comer-stone 
rests upon the great truth, that the negro is not equal to the white man; 
that slavery, subordination to the superior race, is his natural and normal 
condition. This, our new government, is the first in the history of the world 
based upon this great physical, philosophical, and moral truth. Our Con- 
federacy is founded upon principles in strict conformity with these laws. 
This stone, which was rejected by the first builders, ‘is become the chief 
stone of the corner’ in our new edifice. 

“Tt is true, I believe, I state but the common sentiment when I declare 
my earnest desire, that the Border States should join us. That they will 
ultimately join us, be compelled to do it, is my confident belief. Our 
growth, by accessions from other States, will depend greatly upon whether 
we present to the world, as I trust we shall, a better government than that 
to which they belong. If we do this, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas can not hesitate long ; neither can Virginia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri. They will necessarily gravitate to us by an imperious law. We 
made ample provision in our Constitution for the admission of other States. 
Looking to the distant future, and perhaps not very distant either, it is not 
beyond the range of possibility, and even probability, that all the great 
States of the North West shall gravitate this way. Should they do so, our 
doors are wide enough to receive them, but not until they are ready to 
assimilate with us in principle. 

“The progress of disintegration in the Old Union may be expected to 
go on with almost absolute certainty. We are now the nucleus of a grow- 
ing power which, if we are true to ourselves, our destiny, and our high 
mission, will become the controlling power upon this continent. Wisdom, 
prudence, and patriotism have marked every step of our progress thus far. 
This augurs well for the future, and it is a matter of sincere gratification to 
me, that I am enabled to make the declaration of the men I met in the 
Congress at Montgomery, an abler, wiser, and more conservative, deliberate, 
determined, resolute, and patriotic body of men I never met in my life. 
Their works speak for them, The Provisional Government speaks for them. 
The Constitution of the Permanent Government will be a lasting monument 
of their worth, merit, and statesmanship.” 

Such is one of the kaleidoscopic changes of this malignant conspiracy. 

In accordance with these views, Senator Iammond, of South Carolina, 
had said but a short time before, “And what was then (1833) the state of 
opinion in the South? Washington had emancipated his slaves. Jetierson 
had bitterly denounced the system, and had done all that he could to 
destroy it. Our Clays, Marshalls, Crawfords, and many other prominent 
Southern men, led off in the colonization scheme. The inevitable effect in 
the South was, that she believed slavery to be an evil—weakness—disgrace- 
ful—nay asin. She shrunk from the discussion of it. She cowered under 
every threat. She attempted to apologize, to excuse herself under the plea, 
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—which was truae—that England had forced it upon her; and in fear and — 
trembling she awaited a doom that she deemed inevitable. 
“But a few bold spirits took the question up,—they compelted the 

South to investigate it anew, and thoroughly,—and what is the result? 
Why, it would be difficult to tind a Southern man, who feels the system to 
be the lightest burden on his conscience; who does not, in fact, regard it 
as an equal advantage to the master and the slaye,—elevating both,—as _ 
wealth, strength, and power, and as one of the main pillars and controlling — 
intluences of modern civilization, and who is not now prepared to maintain 
it at every hazard ?” 

Tt was with these views distinetly avowed and earnestly enforced, that 
the rebels undertook to break up the Government of the United States, 
and reorganize upon the basis of slavery established in all its States and 
Territories. At their leisure, and with long deliberation, they had arranged 
everything to their mind, to paralyze the power which they would have to 
encounter, when they were ready for the outbreak, And when the crisis 
came, and the great catastrophe burst suddenly upon us, the country, for a 
moment, was stupefied by the magnitude and audacity of the assault, and 
at the vast ramifications of the conspiracy. 

As soon, however, as the Free North, all absorbed as it was in the — 
great pursuits of peaceful industry, had time to comprehend the true state’ 
of the case, the nation arose as one man to mect the emergency. The plan 
of intercepting the President elect, on his way to Washington, or of other- 
wise preventing his inauguration, failed. The proposed attempt to seize 
the Capital was prevented by the energy of the Government, in providing 
the means of defense. The Northern friends of the slave power found 
themselves unable to carry any considerable portion of the Northern people 
with them, in sustaining the rebellion. The officers of the navy and army, 
who were prepared to betray their trusts, were dismissed. An immense 
foree was called into the field to meet the insurgents. The plan of invad- 
ing the Northern States had to be abandoned; and then the conspirators, 
thus unexpectedly frustrated, fell back within their own States, relinquish- 
ing, for a time at least, the idea of a revolution in the Government, and 
assuming the plan of a simple secession. : 

_ Now they attirmed, that all they intended was a peaceful withdrawal 
ce a government which they did not like ; all they wanted was to be 
id et alone ;” and the attempt of the National Government to repossess: 
itself of territory, forta, and arsenals, bought and built with its own money, 
and which had been traitorously and insultingly seized by the rebels, was” 
complained of as “a ruthless invasion of the rights of an innocent and 
unoffending people.” e 

On the 7th of J annary the “Dispatch” of Richmond, Virginia, an- 
nounced that Virginia was already prepared efliciently to arm 25,000 
troops; and that she had at least sixty bronze and rifled field pieces 
and howitzers. The editor added, “A contract has been made for 3,000 
shells and shrapnells, in addition to those purchased with the Parrot 
guns. Five hundred barrels of Dupont powder have been purchased, and. 
stored in magazines built for the purpose. The model of a new Vie 
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ginia musket is determined upon. Other warlike preparations are also in 
progress.” 

Previous to this there had been the evacuation of Fort Moultrie, in 
Charleston harbor, and the retreat of the garrison to Fort Sumter. We 
must now recur to the opening of the war at Charleston. There were three 
forts, belonging to the United States, erected for the defense of that harbor. 
Fort Moultrie was on Sullivan's Island, so called, though it was hardly sep- 
arated trom the main land. The fort consisted of an enclosed water battery, 
It mounted 54 guns, which commanded the water; the fort was but teebly 
protected from attack on the land side. 

In the middle of the bay, entirely surrounded by water, rose the massive 
buttresses of Fort Sumter. It was deemed one of the most magnificent of 
the fortifications of our coast, built in an octagonal form, constructed wpon 
the most approved principles of modern military science, richly supplied 
with all the munitions of war, and mounting 140 guns, many of them 
10-inch columbiads of very extensive range. 

There was still another small fort near the city, called Castle Pinkney, 
built on the extremity of a narrow tongue of land. It mounted about 
twenty guns, most of them eighteen and twenty-four pounders, 

The United States Government owned also an important arsenal in 
Charleston, which Secretary Floyd had amply replenished with arms and 
munitions of war, Seventy thousand stand of' arms, this traitorous Secre- 
tary had deposited in this arsenal, and then, by an official dispatch, had 
placed the arsenal in the hands of’ the rebel Governor of South Carélina, for 
safe keeping. It was thus taken possession of early in December. Major 
Robert Anderson, with but two companies of artillery, was stationed in 
Fort Moultrie, and was intrusted with the protection of all the forts. With 
so small a band, in that exposed position, he could hardly protect himself 
for an hour against the formidable force which Charleston could throw 
upon him. As the menaces of war grew louder, and he witnessed the 
preparations made, for an attack, he, in the darkness of the night of Decem- 
ber 25th, quietly abandoned Moultrie, taking the precaution first to spike 
the guns, and burn the gun-carriages. The troops, who had received no 
intimation of the movement, at midnight were embarked in row boats, and 
transported to Sumter. The tumult in Charleston created by this unex- 
pected movement, was only equaled by the joy it enkindled in the hearts 
of all loyal people throughout the land. It seemed to touch every patriotic 
heart as with an electric spark. The Boston Courier expressed the uni- 
versal sentiment in the words : 

“We must own that the news of the transaction in Charleston harbor 
was learned by us yesterday with a prouder beating of the heart. We 
could not but feel once more, that we had a country, a fact which has been, 
to a certain degree, in suspense for some weeks past. What is given up tor 
the moment is of no consequence, provided this one point stand out clear, 
that the United States means to maintain its position, where its rights 
exist, and that its officers, civil and military, intend to discharge their duty. 
The concentration of the disposable force in Charleston harbor, in a defen- 
sible post, is thus a bond of union.” 
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President Buchanan contemplated this movement with characteristi | 
inefticiency, neither approving nor condemning. But Secretary Floyd ha 
the unparalleled audacity to send a communication to the President, in 
which he says, in earnest remonstrance against this movement, “One rem- 
edy is left, and that is to withdraw the garrison from the harbor of Charle 
ton. I hope the President will allow me to make that order at once. This 
order, in my judgment, can alone prevent bloodshed and civil war.” 

As the President refused to be an accomplice in surrendering the fort 
of the United States to the enemy, Mr. Floyd resigned his secretaryshiy 
There was nothing more he could do to assist the rebels, in that position, 
and he hastened to draw his sword beneath their flag. Ile was received 
with acclaim, and placed in high command, . 

Betore the dawn of the morning, Major Anderson, and his little band 
of about eighty soldiers, were safely within the walls of Sumter. Most o 
the men who have developed heroism in this war have been men of piety 
and of prayer. It was the sense of duty which inspired the heart of Major 
Anderson. The imposing scene of raising the Stars and Stripes over Sum- 
ter is thus described by an eye-witness : 

“ A short time before noon, Major Anderson assembled the whole of h 
little force, with the workmen employed on the fort, around the foot of the 
flag-staff. The national ensign was attached to the cord, and Major A 3) 
derson, holding the ends of the lines in his hands, knelt reverently down. 
The officers, soldiers, and men clustered around, many of them on their 
knees, all deeply impressed with the solemnity of the scene. The chaplain’ 
made an earnest prayer—such an appeal for support, encouragement, an 
mercy as one would make, who felt that ‘ Man’s extremity is God’s oppor 
tunity.’ As the earnest, solemn words of the speaker ceased, and the men 
responded Amen, with a fervency that perhaps they had never befon 
experienced, Major Anderson drew the ‘Star-spangled Banner’ up to the 
top of the staff, the band broke out with the national air of ‘ Hail Cob 
bia,’ and loud and exultant cheers, repeated again and again, were given 
by officers, soldiers, and workmen. If,” said the narrator, “South Care 
lina had at that moment attacked the fort, there would have been n 
hesitation upon the part of any man within it about defending that flag.” 

The most vigorous efforts were immediately made by the rebels for the 
capture of the fort, while President Buchanan, still intent upon compre- 
mise, would not consent to any corresponding preparations for its defense. 
The conspirators took prompt possession ot Forts Moultrie and Pinkney, 
garrisoned them strongly, remounted the dismantled guns, and turned them 
upon Sumter, erected batteries, mailed with railroad iron, upon every poi nt 
commanding the fort, filled the batteries with the heaviest guns used in 
modern warfare, many of which were obtained from England, and con 
structed a very formidable floating battery, cased in iron, which at the 
leisure they towed out, and anchored in the most eligible spot for assailing 
the fort. All these operations Major Anderson was compelled to look upon. 
day after day, without being permitted to fire a gun to disturb those thu 
working for his certain destruction. , 

After very earnest entreaty on the part of the friends of the Union, who 
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were gradually taking the places, in the Cabinet, of the traitors who resigned, 
President Buchanan consented to send an unarmed steamer, the Star of the 
West, with supplies and a reénforcement of 250 men, to the beleaguered fort. 
But Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi, was still Secretary of the Interior, 
and watching with an eagle eye that he might apprise the rebels of every 
movement of the government. It was hoped that a merchant steamer, 
sailing unannounced from New York, might glide into the harbor, and land 
the men and supplies without provoking bloodshed. But Jacob Thompson 
instantly telegraphed the fact to the rebels in Charleston. They lad their 
batteries all ready, the guns shotted, and the gunners at their post. Small 
steamers were stationed far down the harbor, to announce the first appear- 
ance of the Star of the West. 

It was about 7 o’clock in the morning of the 9th of January, when 
the steamer approached the harbor. .As they were moving rapidly along 
in the channel, about half a mile from Morris Island, a masked battery 
suddenly opened fire upon them, The heavy shot fell thickly around the 
ship. One just missed the pilot house. Another, with its unearthly shriek, 
passed between the smoke-stack and walking beam. Another struck the 
ship just abaft the fore rigging, leaving a deep scar, but not passing through. 
Another narrowly escaped carrying away the rudder. 

For about five minutes the ship was thus under fire. It was two miles 
to Fort Sumter. It was necessary to pass within point blank range of all 
the formidable guns of Fort Moultrie; and at the same time an armed 
schooner was in tow of a steamer from Fort Moultrie to cut off their retreat. 
The defenseless merchantman had not a single gun. Capture or destruction 
was inevitable, if the ship continued on its course. After a moment of 
intense suspense, the captain, McGowan, shouted “ Telm a-port!” In a 
short curve the steamer turned on its track, and the Stars and Stripes, thns 
humiliated, were driven from Charleston, South Carolina, the battery keep- 
ing up a constant fire. The indignation of the community was roused to 
the highest pitch. But the nation was helpless. President Buchanan held 
still the reins of government. 

While the excitement was thus rapidly deepening and extending, the 
4th of March drew nigh, when the President elect was to be inaugurated 
in Washington. Rumors filled the air, that he was to be assassinated on 
his passage through the Slave State of Maryland. Great anxiety was felt 
for his safety, as the desperate character of a portion of the populace in 
Baltimore, through which city he would naturally pass, was well known, 
On the 11th of February he left his home in Springfield, Illinois, intending 
to make a brief’ visit in the leading cities on his route. In the following 
touching address he took leave of his fellow-citizens at the railroad depot: 

“My friends! No one, not in my position, can appreciate the sadness 
I feel at this parting. To this people I owe all that Iam. Here I have 
lived more than a quarter of a century. Here my children were born, and 
here one of them lies buried. I know not how soon I shall see you again. 
A duty devolves upon me which is perhaps greater than that which has 
devolved upon any other man since the days of Washington. Ze never 
would have succeeded, except for the aid of Divine Providence, upon which 
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he, at all times, relied, I feel that I can not succeed without the same 
Divine aid which sustained him. In the same Almighty Being I place 
my reliance for support, and I hope you, my friends, will all pray that I 
may receive that Divine assistance, without which I can not succeed, but 
with which, success is certain, Again I bid you ali an affectionate fare- 
well.” 

A few select friends, citizens and officers of the United States army, 
accompanied him, Maultitades were gathered at every railroad station, in 
the Free States, to greet him with shouts, and his progress was a constant 
ovation, At Indianapolis his arrival was announced with the booming of 
cannon, the ringing of bells, and all possible demonstrations of popular 
rejoicing. The State Legislature, then in session, met him at the station, 
and joined in the cortége, as he was conducted in a carriage drawn by four 
white horses, to the hotel. From the balcony he addressed the crowd in 
one of those happy speeches for which he has ever been so remarkable, 
The same splendor of reception and popular enthusiasm met him at every 
city on his route. 

At Cincinnati the crowd was so great as to block up the passage of the 
railroad train, The “Stars and Stripes” floated everywhere ; and the city 
had never before witnessed so imposing a cavalcade. From the baleony 
of the Burnet Tlouse he addressed the vast crowd surging in the streets. 
The Slave State of Kentucky was just across the river, and many Ken- 
tuckians, who had voted against him, were present. In a playful manner 
he said to them: 

“You, perhaps, want to know what we will do with you. I will tell 
you, 80 far as I am authorized to speak for the opposition. We mean to 
treat you, as nearly as possible, as Washington, Jefferson, and Madison 
treated you. We mean to leave you alone, and in no way to interfere 
with your institutions; to abide by all and every compromise of the Con- 
stitution. We mean to remember that you are as good as we; that there 
is no difference between us other than the difference of circumstances. We 
mean to recognize and bear in mind always, that you have as good hearts 
in your bosoms as other people, or as we claim to have, and treat you 
accordingly.” 

At Columbus, the capital of Ohio, the enthusiasm was equally con- 
spicuous. Here the President was informed by telegraph of the peaceful 
counting of the electoral votes in Washington, and of the ofticial announce- 
ment of his elevation to the chief magistracy. From Columbus he pro- 
ceded to Pittsburg, Penn., by the way of Steubenville. Notwithstanding © 
a severe storm, an immense crowd had congregated in front of his hotel. 
He addressed them in strains which elicited boundless applause. From 
Pittsburg he turned his steps north to Cleveland and Buffalo. At this 
latter city he was received by ex-President Millard Fillmore, and the crowd 
here was so great, and the pressure to get sight of the illustrious guest so 
intense, that it was with much difficulty the police could clear the way to 
the carriages. In the address here made he said: 

“Your worthy Mayor has thought fit to express the hope that I shall be 
able to relieve the country from the present, or I should say the threatened, 
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difficulties. Iam sure I bring a heart true to the work. For the ability 
to perform it, I trust in that Supreme Being who has never forsaken this 
favored land, Without that assistance, I shall surely fail, With it, I can 
not fail.” 

The President passed the Sabbath in Buffalo, and continued his jouwney 
on Monday morning. All the populous towns on the Central Railroad vied 
with each other, in the splendor of the reception which they attempted to 
give to the distinguished traveler. At Albany, the capital of the majestic 
State of New York, Mr. Lincoln was welcomed with greeting, befitting 
the place and the occasion, The Mayor, in his cordial address, said: 

“We trust that you will accept the welcome we offer, not simply as a 
tribute of respect to the high office you are called to fill, but as a testi- 
mony of the good will of our citizens, without distinction of party, and as 
an expression of their appreciation of your eminent personal worth, and 
their confidence in your patriotism. We are aware that your previons 
arrangements with the State authorities, and the brevity of your stay, will 
compel us to forego the pleasure of extending to you, on the part of the 
city, other and more befitting hospitalities. But we are happy to know 
that his Excellency the Governor, and the Senators and Representatives in 
the Legislature, are about to receive you as the guest of the Empire State, 
and that, in so doing, they will represent the kind regards of the whole 
people, as well as the citizens of the capital.” 

In response to an admirable address from Governor Morgan, Mr, Lin- 
coln replied in terms which will find an echo in every honest heart. “I 
thank you, and the people of the capital of the State of New York, for 
this most hearty and magnificent welcome. If I am not at fault, the great 
Empire State, at this time, contains a larger population than did the whole 
of the United States of America, at the time they achieved their national 
independence. I am notified, by your Governor, that this reception is 
tendered by citizens without distinction of party. Because of this I accept 
it more gladly. In this country, and in any country where freedom of 
thought is tolerated, citizens attach themselves to political parties. It is 
but an ordinary degree of charity to attribute this act to the supposition 
that, in thus attaching themselves to various parties, each man, in his own 
judgment, supposes he thereby best advances the interests of the whole 
country. And when an election is past, it is altogether befitting a free 
people that, until the next election, they should be one people. 

“The reception you have extended to me to-day, is not given to me 
personally. It should not be so, but as the representative, for the time 
_ being, of the majority of the nation. If the election had fallen to any of 
the more distinguishedwitizens, who received the support of the people, this 
same honor should have greeted him that greets me this day, in testimony 
of the unanimous devotion of the whole people to the Constitution, the Union, 
and to the personal liberties of succeeding generations in this country.” 

In reply to an address from Senator Colvin, of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, Mr. Lincoln said, “It is true that, while I hold myself, without mock 
modesty, the humblest of all the individuals who have ever been elected 
President of the United States, I yet have a more difficult task to perform 
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than any of them has.ever encountered. You hare here generously ten- 
dered me the support, the united support, of the great Empire State. For 
this, in behalf of the nation, in behalf of the present and the future of the 
nation, in behali’ of the cause of civil liberty in all time to come, I most 
gratefully thank you. 

“T do not propose now to enter upon any expressions of the particular 
line of policy to be adopted, with reference to the ditticulties that stand 
before us, in the opening of the incoming administration. When the time 
comes, according to the custom of the Government, I shall speak, and speak 
as well as I am able, for the good of the present and the future of this 
country—for the good of the North and of the South, for the good of one 
and of the other, and of all sections of it.” 

In this gratifying reception at Albany all parties seemed to be merged 
in patriotie devotion to the country. This unanimity was increased by the 
mutterings loud and ominous, which were borne on every breeze from the 
conspiring slaveholders at the South. To these menaces we shall soon have 
occasion more particularly to refer. The reception in New York City was 
one of the most magniticent demonstrations of enthusiasm the city had ever 
witnessed. Nothing was omitted which could contribute to the splendor 
of the scene, The crowd in Broadway was to be numbered by hundreds 
of thousands, As the Presidential carriage passed along beneath triumphal 
arches and streaming banners, the huzzas of the multitude were deafening. 
Eloquently a reporter of one of the journals wrote: 

“We but reflect the popular opinion when we say that the ovation was 
one of the grandest ever witnessed. Though the President-elect was evi- 
dently jaded, careworn, and oppressed with a weighty responsibility, he 
was also firm, self-possessed, and appeared equal to the stupendous task 
before him. He seemed to impress the people with this conviction as he 
rode along, and a glimpse of his plain, straight-forward, honest face, so full 
of deep, earnest thought, of direct singleness of purpose, of thorough purity 
of motive and patriotic impulse, so won upon the multitude, that they burst 
into such spontaneons, irrepressible cheers, as gladdened the heart, and 
moistened the eye, and made everybody forget the turbulence and anarchy 
of secession, now raging in the land, in their implicit confidence in the 
incoming man.” 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Lincoln’s reception was as enthusiastic as in New 
York. He there attended upon the ceremony of raising the United States 
flag over the Old Hall of Independence. After appropriate ceremonies 
the President raised, hand over hand, the glorious banner to the summit of 
the staff. On this occasion he uttered the following memorable and heart. 
ful words : * 

“T have often inquired of myself what great principle or idea it was 
that kept this Confederacy so long together. It was not the mere matter 
of the separation of the Colonies from the mother land; but that sentiment 
in the Declaration of Independence which gave liberty, not alone to the 
people of this country, but I hope to the world, for all future time. It 
was that which gave promise, that, in due time, the weight would be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men. This was a sentiment embodied in the 
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Declaration of Independence. Now, my friends, can this country be saved 
on this basis? If it can, I shall consider myself one of the happiest men in 
the world, if I can help save it. If it can not be saved on that principle, 
it will be truly awful. But*if this country,can not be saved without giving 
up that principle, I was about to say, I would rather be assassinated on this 
spot than surrender it. Now, in my view of the present aspect of affairs, 
there need be no bloodshed or war. There is no necessity for it. I am not 
in favor of such a course, and I may say in advance, that there will be no 
bloodshed, unless it be forced upon the Government, and then it will be 
compelled to act in self-defense. 

“ My friends, this is wholly an unexpected speech. I did not expect to 
be called upon to say a word when I came here. I supposed that it was 
merely to do something towards raising the flag. I may, therefore, have 
said something indiscreet. I have said nothing but what I am ready to 
live by, and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, to die by.” 

In Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, the same enthusiasm greeted 
the President which had thus far accompanied him through every stage of 
his journey. Again the President uttered those conciliatory and peaceful 

Sentiments which constituted so essential a part of his generous nature, 
Ile was conducted to the hotel in a baronche drawn by six white horses, 
and accompanied by a very imposing military array. In response to the 
address of welcome, he said: 

“T recur, for a moment, to the words uttered about the military sup- 
port, which the General Government may expect from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, in a proper emergency. To guard ayainst any possible 
mistake, do I recur to this. It is not with any pleasure, that I contemplate 
the possibility that a necessity may arise, in this country, for the use of the 
military arm. While I am exceedingly gratified to see the manifestation 
upon your streets of the military force here, and exceedingly gratified at 
your promise here to use that force upon a proper emergency, I desire to 
repeat, to preclude any possible misconstruction, that 1 do most. sincerely 
hope that we shall have no use for them; that it will never become their 
duty to shed blood, and most especially never to shed fraternal blood. I 
promise that, so far as I may have wisdom to direct, if so painful a result 
shall in any wise be brought about, it shall be through no fault of mine.” 

To go from Harrisburg to Washington, it was necessary to pass through 
the slaveholding State of Maryland, and through the City of Baltimore, 
where the spirit of secession had manifested itself in its most envenomed 
type. The loyal citizens of Baltimore were preparing to give the Presi- 
dent a courteous reception. The partisans of the slavehelders had formed 
a conspiracy for his assassination. The plan was discovered by the police. 
It consisted in getting up a riot, very easily accomplished in Baltimore, at 
the depot, during which the unarmed and unprotected President was to be 
stabbed or shot. The detectives who ferreted out the plot, assumed to be 
secessionists from Louisiana. The conspirators were to mingle with the 
crowd, pretending to be friends of the President, when, at a given signal, a ‘ 
great tumult was to be raised, and some were to shoot at him with their 
pistols, and others to throw hand eaunneles into his carriage. In the inevi- 
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table confusion the assassins expected to escape to a vessel waiting for them 
in the harbor, whjch would convey them to Mobile, in Alabama, where 
they would be safe {rom all harm. General Scott and Senator Seward 
had been apprised, by the police, of this danger, and immediately dispatched 
Mr. Frederick W. Seward, a son of the Senator, to Philadelphia, to inform 
Mr. Lincoln of his peril. Aiter consultation with friends, it was deemed 
advisable, in the then excited state of the country, when even a slight dis- 
turbance would plunge the country into all the horrors of civil war, that 
Mr. Lincoln should frustrate the plans of the conspirators, by taking an 
earlier express train, and passing through Baltimore zrcognzfo, as an ordi- 
nary traveler, The wisdom of this decision few now, upon reflection, will 
dispute. Mr. Lincoln received this information at Philadelphia, but, accord- 
ing to his plan, proceeded to ILarrisburg. 

After the public reception at Ilarrisburg, the President, with a few of 
his confidential friends, retired to lis private apartments, in the Jones 
Tlouse, at six o’clock in the evening. As he was known to be weary with 
the toils of the day, he was exposed to no interruptions. As soon as it was 
dark, le, in company with Col. Lamon, unobserved, entered a hack, and 
ecial train was waiting for 
, 80 that the knowl- 
ot be sent abroad. 


him. The telegraph wires 
edge of his departure, if 
The train reached, Philac 


+ past 6 o'clock in the morning 
assume any disguise, but Journ 


“T think that I have no prejudice against the Southern people. They 
are just what we would be in their situation. If slavery did not now exist 
among them they would not introduce it. If it did now exist among us 
we should not instantly give it up. This I believe of the masses, North 
and South. Doubtless there are individuals, on both sides, who would not 
hold slaves under any circumstances; and others who would gladly intro- 
duce slavery anew, if it were out of existence. We know that some 
Southern men do free their slaves, go north, and become tip top abolition- 
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Ists; while some Northern men go south, and become most eruel slave 
masters.” 

By this time it had become quite evident, that the secessionists wished 
for no compromise. They felt strong, sure of success, and with unflinching 
determination advanced in their measures to break up the Union, form a 
Confederacy of the Cotton States, on a thoroughly pro-slavery Constitution; 
then draw in the Border States, which, without any doubt, would be eager 
to tullow them, and then, through their partisans in the Middle and North 
Western States, draw those States in, and thus thoroughly reconstrnet and 
reunite the country, leaving New England ont, in a cold corner, to be 
attached to Canada, or, if independent, to be so weak as to be quite at the 
disposal of the great pro-slavery republic, which, grasping Cuba and Mexico, 
would overshadow the whole land. The plot of the secessionists to seize 
defenseless Washington was so palpable, and manifestly so feasible, sur- 
rounded as it was by slaveholding Virginia and Maryland, that even Pres- 
ident Buchanan became alarmed. General Scott was there urging him to 
decisive measures. During the first week in January, General Scott had 
succeeded with some difficulty in collecting about three hundred troops in 
the vicinity of Washington. President Buchanan was excessively averse 
to any show of power, lest it might be regarded as a menace, by a foe 
whom he dreaded, and who had gained almost entire dominion over his 
mind, 

Every fort in the Southern States, the traitorous Secretary of War had 
left so detenseless, that his associate conspirators could seize them at any 
moment they pleased. Fortress Monroe in Virginia, which had cost the 
Government $2,400,000, and which mounted 371 guns, was garrisoned by 
but eight companies of artillery. The forts in Charleston harbor, which 
had cost $800,000, were protected by but eighty men, who were in Fort 
Moultrie. The Norfolk Navy Yard, where there was property of the United 
States to the amount of many millions, was left so defenseless that a thou- 
sand armed men from any of the neighboring slaveholding cities, where 
rebellion was rampant, could at any moment seize it. The Southern con- 
spirators, in the Senate and in the House, so adroitly held the balance of 
power, as to prevent any action of the Government to reénforce these forts. 
They represented such movements as insulting to the South, as a menace 
which would inevitably and core | plunge the country into blood- 
shed. They ridiculed the idea that the South contemplated the seizure of 
these forts, even at the very moment when they were making all their 
arrangements for the perpetration of the treacherous act. 

In this alarming state of affairs, a resolution was offered in the Senate, 
by Mr. Clarke of New Tlamphire, to inquire into the condition of the forts 
in Charleston harbor. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, the Catiline of this 
conspiracy, with audacity which Catiline never exceeded, rose in his seat, 
on the 20th of December, 1860, and opposed this resolution in the following 
language : 

“T propose to show that it is improper that we should make this inqgmry 
—we know that it must inflame the public mind to agitate this question— 
whatever the garrison may be, the fact ia that the President has not the 
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power to increase it; that he could not send a company there without the 
fact being known before the company arrived. This would certainly pre- 
cipitate action, and it would convey a threat, attended by preparation to 
execute it, and naturally result in bringing about the very collision which 
every man who loves the peace of his country is now endeavoring to 
avert. 

“Tn every view of the ease, it is in my view, utterly improper that wo 
should institute such an inquiry as this. Senators here this morning spoke 
as if the garrison at Fort Moultrie were in hostile attitude to the City of 
Charleston. If so the garrison should be removed. The site was given, 
as the army is maintained, for defense. Who will or can reverse the 
purpose } 

“T trust there will be no collision. I trust that these troops are but to 
perform the ordinary, and so far as our country is involved, the peaceful 
function of holding that fort until transferred to other duty. Dut if there 
be danger, permit me here to say, it is because there are troops in it, not 
because the garrison is too weak. Who hears of any danger of the seizure 
of forts where there is no garrison? There stand Forts Pulaski and Jack, 
son, at the mouth of the Savannah river. Who hears of any apprehension 
lest Georgia should seize them? There are Castle Pinkney and Fort Sum- 
ter in Charleston harbor. Who hears of any danger of seizure there? The 
whole danger rises from the presence of the United States troops.” 

Thus spoke Mr. Davis, on the 20th of December. In six days from 
this time, the little garrison in Fort Moultrie, alarmed by the preparations 
making in Charleston for their capture, evacuated the fort at night, and 
took refuge in Fort Sumter. The next morning the rebels in Charleston 
robbed the arsenal, where the traitor Floyd had stored, for their use, ten 
years’ ordinary supplies; and armed bands from the city, thus supplied 
with stolen weapons and munitions of war, immediately scized Forts 
Moultrie and Pinkney, and commenced throwing up batteries for the bom- 
bardment of Sumter. And all this they called a peacetul operation, which 
the United States had no right to resist. Nay more, they went so far as 
clamorously to assert, that the action of the United States Government, in 
moving a feeble garrison from one of its own forts, where it was menaced 
with an assault which it could not resist, to another fort, where it would be 
more secure, Was an insult to the State of South Carolina, and a declaration, 
of war. a 

The rebels seized Forts Moultrie and Pinkney on the 27th of Decem. 
ber. On the 4th of January an unarmed steamer, the Star of the West, 
was sent by the United States Government from New York, with supplies 
for the starving garrison in Fort Sumter, and with a reénforcement of 250 
men. In consequence of this decision of the Cabinet Council, the traitor. 
ous Secretary of the Interior, Jacob Thompson of Mississippi, as we have 
before mentioned, telegraphed to the rebels this measure-of the Cabinet, 
then sent in his resignation, and hastened to join the rebellion. , On the 

' 9th, the steamer entered the harbor. The rebels had thrown up batteries, 
and immediately opened fire upon it with heavy guns. The unarmed 
steamer narrowly escaping destruction, having been struck by one shot, and 
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valls falling like hailstones around her, put about, and returned to New 
York, without communicating with the fort. 

The rebels, animated by the imbecility of Mr, Buchanan’s Administra: 
tion, for the pure patriots there were bound hand and toot, by the agents of 
the rebels who had the ascendency, plied all their energies in preparation 
for the bombardment and capture of Fort Sumter. Mr. Buchanan moaned 
in anguish, yet knew not what to do. When we come to the campaign in 
South Carolina these scenes must be more minutely described. We can 
now only say, that on the 12th of April, when all the preparations were 
consummated, ten thousand men from their iron-clad batteries opened a 
terrific fire upon the seventy men in Fort Sumter, and after a long bom- 
bardment, compelled them to surrender the fort. And all this the rebels 
affirmed, was a legitimate movement, which the United States Government 
had no right to resist. 

On the 20th of December, the very day on which Mr. Davis made his 
speech against strengthening the garrisons in the United States forts in the 
harbor of Charleston, a convention of a few score of slaveholders, in South 
Carolina, assumed to break up the Government of the American Union, 
and to demolish the United States as one of the nations of the earth, by 

assing the following resolution : 

“We the people of the State of South Carolina, in Convention assem- 
bled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared and ordained, that 
the Ordinance adopted by us in Convention, on the 23d of May, in the 
year of our Lerd 1788, whereby the Constitution of the United: States of 
America was ratified, and also all Acts and parts of Acts of the General 
Assembly of this State, ratifying the Amendments of said Constitution, 
are hereby repealed, and that the Union now subsisting between South 
Carolina and other States, under the name of the United States of America, 
is hereby dissol¥ed.” 

So little did these men comprehend the difficulty of the enterprise in 
which they were engaged, so confident were they that the United States 
had no vitality left to resist, that one of the secessionists, Mr, Calhoun, 
coolly remarked, “We have now pulled a temple down that has been built 
three-quarters of a century. We must clear the rubbish away, to recon- 
struct another.” 

Throughout the Southern States the slaveholding secessionists brought 
into requisition all the energies of a reign of terror to crush ont any 
opposition to their measures. The Southern Confederacy, a paper 
published in Atlanta, Georgia, and which had fought gallantly for the 
Union, but whose voice was soon silenced, ventured to say, on the Sth of 
January: , 

“Tt is a notable fact, that wherever the ‘minute men,’ as they are 
called, have had an organization, those counties have voted, by large major- 
ities, for immediate secession. Those that they could not control by per- 
suasion and coaxing, they dragooned and bullied, by threats, jeers, and 
sneers. By this means thousands of good citizens were induced to vote 
the immediate secession ticket through timidity. To be candid, there 
never has been so much lying and bullying practiced, in the same length 
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of time, since the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, as has been in the 
recent campaign.” 

The Raleigh (North Carolina) Banner ventured to offer the following 
remonstrance. But it was immediately silenced. It said, 

“The big heart of the peuple is still in the Union, and we hope to see 
it yet assert its supremacy. It is now subjugated temporarily to the will 
of the politicians, Less than a hundred thousand politicians are endeav- 
oring to destroy the liberties and to usurp the rights of more than thirty 
millions of people. It the people permit it, they deserve the horrors of 
the civil war which will ensue; they deserve the despotism under which 
they will be brought, and the lard fate which will be their lot.” 

Forts Caswell and Johnson, in North Carolina, were seized by the 
rebels, the 8th of January. On the 9th, a convention in Mississippi passed 
an ordinance of secession, On the 11th, an armed band from New Orleans 
seized the United States Marine ospital, two miles below the city, ejected 
all the patients, and converted the building into barracks for the rebel 
troops. The secessionists of Florida and Alabama also voted those States 
out of the Union, on the 11th. Fort Barancas and the navy yard at Pen- 
sacola were also seized. The Mississippi was blockaded by the rebels at 
Vicksburg, a battery being planted there which compelled every vessel to 
heave to, to be searched, which passed up or down the river. On the 15th, 
the rebels in Florida surprised and captured the United States Coast 
Survey schooner Dana. On the 19th, a convention in Georgia, by a vote 
of 288 to 89, voted that State out of the Union. Though Mississippi voted 
herself out of the Union, on the 9th, Jefferson Davis retained his seat in 
the Senate, representing that State, until the 21st, when he withdrew, to 
place himself at the head of the rebels. On the 26th, the Louisiana Con- 
vention passed the act of secession. It was a packed convention, elected 
through “le influence of terror, and consequently the vote passed with but 
seventeen voices opposed to one hundred and thirteen. The rather child- 
ish pageant was enacted of presenting each rebel with a gold pen, with 
which to sign the act of rebellion, On the 31st, the rebels in New Orleans, 
silencing, by the threats of Lynch law, every honest patriot who would 
utter a word of remonstrance, seized the Custom Tlouse and the United 
States Mint, containing Government funds to the amount ot $511,000. 

Everything thus seemed to go prosperonsly with the-conspirators, and 
they were loud in their declarations, that God was manifestly smiling upon 
their enterprise. The Government was apparently powerless, and all over 
the land the friends of this movement, by which the Constitution of our 
country was to be changed from the advocacy of Freedom to be the great 
bulwark of Slavery, were crying out, “No coercion!” Any attempt to 
regain, or to defend, United States property in the Southern States. was 
denounced as “ coercion” and despotism. , 

On the 4th of February, forty-two of the secessionists met in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, representing the States of Alabama, Florida, 6 ome 
Lonisiana, Mississippi, Sonth Carolina, and North Carolina. They pro- 
eceded immediately to organize a new nation, the Southern Confedera at 
to consist of the aboye mentioned seven States, and such: others as might 
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subsequently be added. And then these forty-two men chose Jefferson 
Davis, President, and Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the South- 
ern Confederacy. In all the Southern States there were large numbers 
opposed to all these measures of revolt, and in some of the States there 
were, undoubtedly, a decided majority ; but the leading slaveholders had 
got the power entirely in their hands, and all opposition was overawed. 
On the 18th, Jefferson Davis was inaugurated President at Montgomery. 

The ample preparation the rebels had made for war was divulged in 
the following words, incautiously uttered, immedixtely after the inangura- 
tion, by a member of the Military Committee : 

“ My colleague, however, greatly errs, when he states we are unpre- 
pared fur war, and have no arms, and I am unwilling to let the assertion ° 
go undenied. Sir, we have arms, and in abundance, though no armories. 
Every State has amply provided itself to meet any emergency that may 
arise, and is daily purchasing and receiving cannon, mortars, shells, and 
other engines of destruction, with which to overwhelm the dastard adver- 
sary. Organized armics now exist in all the States, commanded by officers 
brave, accomplished, and experienced; and even should war occur in 
twenty days, I feel confident that they have both the valor and the arms 
successfully to resist any force whatever. Let the issue come, I fear not 
the result.” 

These rebels, accustomed to be obeyed, at that time really supposed 
that the United States, as a body, would repudiate their old Constitution, 
and adopt in its stead the new and slaveholding Constitution, formed by 
half a dozen slaveholders—that they would eject President Lincoln con- 
temptuously from office, and accept Jefferson Davis, and that the new 
government would march, with floating banners, to take possession of 
Washington, and that thus the revolution would be peacefully accoi- 
plished. They had made such ample preparation for war, that they 
thought that the freemen of the North would not venture to strike a blow 
for liberty. 

These forty-two delegates, without the slightest misgiving, undertook 
to revolutionize a nation of thirty millions. They deemed themselves 
umpires from whom there was no appeal. They framed » Constitution, 
adopted articles of Confederation, chose a President and Vice-President, 
confirmed Cabinet and Ministerial appointments, and set in operation all 
the machinery of what they believed would prove a powertnl and per- 
petual government. Ilistory affords no parallel to such an audacious 
usurpation. The people lad no voice in the organization of the govern- 
ment. And yet so sagaciously was the whole thing managed, that the 
ignorant masses at the South were led as obediently as slaves on the plan- 
tations. Those who ventured to utter the slightest murmurs were instantly 
silenced with the most inexorable cruelty. Fidelity to history compels us 
to record the following well-authenticated facts, in illustration of the Reign 
of Terror, by which all patriotism at the South was subjugated. It is 
stated in the Richmond Whig, of March 16, 1861: 

“Tt is a melancholy fact, that a larger amount of mo’ violence has 
been developed in Virginia, since this secession movement began, than in 
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the whole previous life time of the State. There has been manifested an 
intolerance of spirit never before known, and what is more, such intoler- 
ance is evidently on the increase, and bodes no good to law and order, and 
to the peace and prosperity of the citizens of the State; and, if not checked 
and repressed, and that without delay, it will lead to riot, revolution, and 
fraternal bloodshed.” 

General Seott was burned in effigy by the students of Franklin Col- 
lege, Georgia. The Montgomery (Alabama) Mail, of February 6, com- 
menting upon this indignity offered to one of the purest, noblest, and most 
patriotic men in our Jand, whose name will descend to posterity by the 
side of that of Washington, says: 

“This is well. If any man deserves such infumy, it is the Lientenant 
General ot the (Yankee) United States. And we have a proposition to 
make, thereanent, to all the young men of the South, wherever scattered, 
at achool or college, and that is, that they burn this man in effigy, all 
throngh the South, on the evening of the 4th of March next. General 
Scott deserves this grand infamy. It is meet that his name should descend 
to our posterity as a word of execration.” 

An Englishman, by the name of Gardiner, took a farm on shares, near 
Wilmington, North Carolina, All things were going on prosperously with 
him, and he was just ready for his spring planting, when, in February, a 
gang surrounded his house, arrested him, and threw him into prison as 
a “dangerous” man—one not in favor of slavery. They then sent him, 
his wife, and children, out of the State. Utterly penniless, he was landed 
in New York. All his little property and improvements passed into the 
hands of the rebels. 

Two Jerseymen were hung, near Charleston, without trial, on suspicion 
of talking to slaves about liberty, The captain of an English vessel was 
tarred and feathered in Savannah, for allowing a colored stevedore, who 
had been at work on board his vessel, to sit at the table with him. 

Mr. M. A. Smith, of New Orleans, was in Eufaula, Alabama. He 
was arrested by the Vigilance Committee, under the charge of having said, 
that “ Bob Toombs was a traitor, and that the secessionists were thieves 
and robbers.” The result was, that he was taken, without any legal pro- 
ceedings, to a grove, and hung. His horse and buggy, and his purse ¢on- 
taining $356, were the spoils which fell into the hands of the victors, 

Mr. Jones, of Rock Island, whose narrative is well authenticated, 
escaped from Louisiana under the following circumstances. He had been 
at work for three months, and eighty dollars were due him, when his em- 
ployer charged him with being an abolitionist. Ie was given five dollars, 
and ordered to leave the State instantly. The remainder of the narrative 
is given in his own words. 

“Tt would have been madness for me to have staid to collect the money 
due mc. T had seen enough to know that any man charged with being an 
abolitionist was certain to be hung or thrown into the river by Lynch law, 
and there were my employer's two brothers to swear, as they told me the 
would, that I was an abolitionist. Not very long before I left, a planter 
had been robbed and murdered on the highway; and there came along on 
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the levee where we were working a crowd of about forty ruffians, all armed 
to the teeth, and accompanied by about forty hounds, such as are used to 
track runaway negroes. They searched our cabin, and inquired particu- 
larly after any ‘strangers.’ Three hours after, they returned with a white 
man whom they had seized. He was tied to the tail of a mule, by a 
halter around his neck. I afterwards heard that they took him into the 
timber, and half hung him to make him confess; and would have hung 
him outright, but for a planter who persuaded them to wait until the next 
day, when the real murderer was caught, and this man was released.” 

Mrs. Mary Crawford minutely details the murder of her husband in 
Terrant County, Texas, on the 17th of July, 1860; Ile was accused of 
being an abolitionist, and after being first shot down was then hung. The 
unhappy man was at work in the field with his two little boys, when the 
gang of assassins, under the name of a “ Vigilance Committee,” seized 
him, and dragged him into the woods. The boys, in their terror, ran home 
to their mother. Mrs, Crawford immediately started in search of her lus- 
band. . She had not proceeded far betore she met some of the assassins, 
who coolly informed her that her husband was hung. A man by the 
name of Turner, a lawyer and owner of forty slaves, was the ringleader 
of these murderers. Mrs. Crawford, in her touching narrative of this 
event, says; 

“They took me back to the place we had been living in. My grief, 
my indignation, my misery, I have no words, no desire to deseribe. The 
body was not brought to me until night, and only then by the direction 
of Captain Dagget, a son-in-law and partner of Turner (for whom Craw- 
ford had done much work), who had been a friend to my husband, and 
was the only man of any influence who dared to befriend me, He had 
been away from home, and did not return until after the murder lad been 
done. He denounced the act, and said they killed an innocent man.? 

The local Newspaper—the Fort Worth Chief—thus chronicled the 
tragedy : 

“Man Huno.—On the 17th inst. was found the body of a man by the 
name of William H. Crawtord, suspended to a pecan-tree about three- 
quarters of a mile from town. <A large number of persons visited the 
body during the day. At a meeting of the citizens the same evening, 
.strong evidence was adduced proving him to have been an abolitionist. 
The meeting endorsed the action of the party who hung him. Below we 
give the verdict of the jury of inquest : : 

«“*We, the jury, find that William H. Crawford, the deceased, came to 
his death by being hung with a grass rope tied around his neck, and sus- 
pended from a pecan limb, by some person or persons to the jurors 
unknown. That he was hung on the 17th day of July, 1860, between the 
hours of 9 o’clock a. m. and 1 o’clock p.m. We could see no other marks 
of violence on the person of the deceased.’ ” 

This lawless but energetic association boasted that, in three months, 
they had whipped and banished, or hung, over two hundred persons, 
including three Methodist ministers, all of whom they stigmatized as abo- 
lition emissaries. 
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Mr. John Watt, a citizen of Michigan, was working near Vicksburg, 
Miss., in January. He was accused of uttering “ dangerous sentiments,” 
and, without any formality of accusation or trial, was dragged into the 
woods, and hung to the limb of a tree. 

Mr. Hl. Turner, of New Hampshire, had, for several years, spent the 
winter on the plantation of Woodworth and Son, near Charleston, South 
Carolina. Te ventured one day to say to a fellow-workman, that he was 
in favor of Lincoln. The Vigilance Committee soon called upon him, 
and asked him it he said so. Ile did not deny it. Tle was immediately 
arrested as an abolitionist, and taken to Charleston jail. A mob surrounded 
the jail, with yellings demanding him. Je was placed in a bare cell, and 
for fourteen weeks was kept in close confinement in a dark and damp dun- 
geon, with no food but a piece of black bread and a pint of bad water each 
day. THe was then taken to a steamer, amidst the howlings of the mob, 
and being robbed of his wages due, $245, and a fine watch, was left to work 
his passage to New York, where he arrived utterly destitute. 

No American can write such narratives about his own countrymen with- 
out extreme reluctance. But these facts must be known, or one can not 
understand how every voice of opposition was silenced at the South. The 
apparent unanimity at the South, was simply the silence enforced by the 
bludgeon, the lash, the halter, and the stake. IIume has remarked upon 
the barbarizing influence of slavery in ancient Rome. Its influence has 
been eqnally debasing in our own land, Its influence upon woiman’s char- 
acter has been still more marked than upon the character of men. That 
there are noble men, and lovely and lovable women, at the South, all must 
gladly affirm. The writer knows many such whose memory he must ever 
cherish with affection, But this rebellion has proved beyond all dispute, 
that such are the exceptions. It is the unanimous declaration of our army, 
that the venom exhibited by the secession females of the South is amazing 
and very general. Ladies, so called, would spit upon our soldiers in the 
streets of Baltimore. One clergyman testifies, that a woman, a member 
of his church, whom, he had always considered a worthy member, said to 
him, that “she would be perfectly willing to go to hell, if she could but 
shoot a Yankee first.” Another lady said, to a gentleman who related it 
to the writer, that she hoped yet “to sleep under a blanket, made of the 
scalps of Northerners.” 

But to this spirit there were many glorious exceptions,—imen who suf: 
fered every conceivable indignity, and women who braved the fiercest 
outrages of martyrdom, in love for their native Jand in all the beauty of 
its united strength, and who detested those traitors who were w 
deluge this land in blood. 

We may close this revolting record with the following statement made 
by the Cincinnati Gazette, of May 18th; 

e Nearly every day some fresh arrivals of refugees from the violence 
and ferocity of the new Dahomey bring to this city fresh and corrobo- 
rative proofs of the condition of affairs in the rebel States, Many of these 
have come thence at the peril of their lives, and to avoid threatened 
death, have taken a hurried journey surrounded by thick dangers from 
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the madmen who now fill the South with deeds of violence and blood- 
shed. i 

“The people in that section seem to have been given up to a madness 
that is without parallel in the history of civilization—we had almost 
written barbarism. They are cut off from the news of the North, pur- 
posely blinded by their leaders as to the movements and real power of the 
Government, and in their local presses receive and swallow the most 
outrageous falsehoods and misstatements. 

“Yesterday, one William Silliman, a person of intelligence and relia- 
bility, reached this city, returning from a year’s residence in Southen 
Mississippi. He was one of a party who, in 1860, went from this city, and 
engaged in the construction of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 

“ Mr. Silliman, for several months past, has lived in Cupola, Itawamba 
County, one of the lower tier of counties, two hundred miles from New 
Orleans, and one hundred and sixty miles from Mobile. Ile says a more 
blood-thirsty community it would be difficult to conceive. Perfect terror- 
ism prevails, and the wildest outrages are enacted openly by the rebels, 
who visit with their violence all suspected of loyalty, or withholding full 
adherence to the kingdom of Jefferson Dayis. Could the full history 
of these outrages be written, and that truthfully, many and most of its 
features would be deemed incredible and imonstrous, belonging to another 
age, and certainly to another country than our own, 

“ The party who is suspected of hostility, or even light sympathy, with 
the rebellion, is at once seized. THe is fortunate if he is allowed to leave 
in a given time, without flogging. He is still fortunate if only a flogging 
is added to the order to depart. Many have been hung or shot on the 
spot. Mr. Silliman details five instances of the latter as having occurred 
among the amiable people of Itawamba County, within the past ten weeks, 
of several of which he was the eye-witness, a mob wreaking their ven- 
geance upon their victims under the approval of local authorities. These 
five men were Northerners, at different times assailed by the rebels. Three 
of them were strangers to all about them. 

“On Saturday of last week a man was hung at Guntown, who refused 
to join the rebel army, and also refused to leave. Ile was taken to a tree 
in the outskirts of the village, and left hanging to a limb. Tle had a fam- 
ily in the place. Guntown is ten miles from Cupola. The same day, at 
Saltillo, a man was hung under similar circumstances, and still another at 
Vanona, where a traveler was seized in passing through the place, All 
these towns are within twenty miles’ circuit of Cupola, where Mr, Silliman 
resided. He says that he can recall twelve instances of killing, whipping, 
and other outrages, thus visited upon the victims of the rebels in that vicin- 
ity, within the past two months. Many have been waiting in the hope 
that the storm would ‘ blow over,’ but have, one after the other, been forced 
to submit, or seek safety in flight.” 

The Savannah (Georgia) Republican urged, soon after the commence- 
ment of hostilities, that all United States prisoners should be sold into 
slavery. “I know,” says the writer, “a rich planter who would gladly 
take two hundred of the Yankees, on his plantation. One good black 
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driver to every forty Yankees, would ensure good order and lively work 
among them. 

Those unacquainted with the state of public opinion at the South, can 
form but a faint conception of the arrogant assumptions of these slave- 
holders. On their remote plantations, surrounded only by their colored 
menials, not one of whom could testify in any court of justice, they ruled 
with a despotic power which felt no restraint. They could torture, maim, 
kill at pleasure. Thus they have formed a character of arrogance and of 

«ferocity, which must excite the amazement and the execration of the civil- 
ized world. The evidence upon this point can not be resisted by any 
honest mind. 
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Ow the 22d of February, four days after the inauguration of Jefferson 
Davis, in Montgomery, the Collector of Customs, appointed by the rebel 
government in Charleston, 8. C., issued the manifesto, that all vessels, from 
any State out of the Confederacy, would be treated as foreign vessels, and 
subject to the port dues and other charges established by the laws of the 
Confederate States. Thus, by a stroke of the pen, the immense commerce 
of the Northern States was declared to be foreign commerce, beneath the 
guns of the forts which the United States had reared, at an expense of 
iillions of dollars. 

As these outrages were progressing, the people of the Free States were 
waiting quietly, but with intense latent emotion, for the inauguration of 
President Lincoln. Nothing could be hoped for while Mr. Buchanan 
remained in the presidential chair; and Ae was probably more impatient 
than any other man in the United States, for the hour to arrive which 
would release him from the burdens of an office, which were intinitely too 
heavy for him to bear. He was apparently the unwilling servant of the 
Secessionists, and could not escape from the toils, in which he had become 
involved. Dut the Secessionists had no idea of allowing President Lincoln 
to be inaugurated. Though frustrated in their plan of securing his assas- 
sination, on his passage to the Capital, they were quite confident of their 
ability to seize Washington, and make it the metropolis of their Contfed- 
eracy. One of the leading New York journals, under date of January 1, 
said : 

“Tt is now well known, that military companies have been organized 
and drilled, for months past, in Maryland and Virginia, some of them 
under the eye of an officer of the regular army, and that the distinct 
object of their organization is, to aid in the seizure of Washington City, 
or the prevention, by force, of Lincoln’s inanguration, Some of the less 
prudent of their leaders boast, in private circles, that they have five thou- 
sand well armed and organized men, ready to strike the blow instantly, 
upon the concerted signal being given.” 
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Very energetic secret societies were organized, all through the Southern 
States, under the names of “ Minute Men,” “ Vigilance Committees,” and 
“ Knights of the Golden Circle,” pledged to sustain the Southern Confed- 
eracy, to extend the institution of slavery, and to watch over, and, if 
necessary, to exterminate all suspected of disaffection. Great numbers of 
men, who ventured to speak freely, were treated with every indignity, and 
hung. The Hon. Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, stated boastfully in the Senate 
of the United States, “A Senator from Texas has told me that a great 
many of those free debaters were hanging from the trees of that country.” 
Future generations will find it hard to believe that in a civilized community 
such atrocities could be committed as were enacted by the advocates of 
slavery at the South. 

Very great ability was displayed by the leaders of this conspiracy. They 
were men of thought, of wealth, and were long accustomed to the exercise 
of power. They were few in numbers, and could thus act with almost the 
energy of a single despotic mind. Tobert Toombs, of Georgia, by his 
talent in debate, his self-confidence, and lis imperious, inexorable will, 
held Cobb, Crawford, and Iverson, as the willing vassals of his baronial 
spirit, and thus molded as he pleased the State of Georgia. When Mr. 
Iverson, of Georgia, withdrew from the Senate, he uttered the following 
arrogant menace 

“Georgia is one of six States, which, in less than sixty days, have dia- 
solved their connection with the Federal Union, and declared their separate 
independence. Steps are now in progress, to form a Confederacy of their 
own, and, in a few weeks at furthest, a provisional government will be 
formed, giving them ample powers for their own defense, with power to 
enter into negotiations with other nations, to make war, to conclude peace, 
to form treaties, and to do all other things which independent nations may 
of right do. Provision will be made for admission of ether states to the 
new Union, and it is confidently believed that, within a few months, all 
the Southern States of the late Confederacy will be formed into a Union 
far more homogeneous, and, therefore, far more stable than the one now 
broken up. 

“You may acquiesce in the revolution, and acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of a great Confederacy, or you may make war on the seceding States, 
and attempt to force them back. If you acknowledge our independence, 
and treaf us as one of the nations of the earth, you can hare friendly rela- 
tions and intercourse with us; you can have an equitable division of the 
public property and of the existing public debt of the United States, But 
if you make war upon us, we will seize and hold all the public property in 
our borders, and in our reach, and we will never pay one dollar of the public 
debt, for the law of nations will extinguish all public and private obligations 
between the States. 

“The first Federal gun that is fired upon the seceding States—the first 
drop of blood of any of their people, shed by the Federal troops—will cancel 
every public and private obligation of the South, which may be due either 
to the Federal government or to the northern people. We care not in what 
shape or form, or under what pretext you undertake coercion. We shall 
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consider a7 efforts to exercise authority over us, as acts of war, and shall 
meet and resist them, accordingly. You may send armies to invade us by 
land, or you may send ships to Llockade our ports, and destroy our trade 
and commerce with other nations. You may abolish our ports of entry, 
and by an act of Congress, attempt to collect the Federal revenues by ships 
of war.. You may do all or any of these or similar acts. They will be acts 
of war, and so understood and considered, and, in whatever shape you make 
war, we will fight you.” 

The views of the Secessionists can not be better expressed than in the 
above extracts. The following speech, delivered by the IIon. Mr. Doolittle, 
of Wisconsin, in the Senate of the United States, on the 27th of December, 
contains in briefest compass the views of the Unionists. It is so import- 
ant, that the true nature of the conflict should be rightly understood, that 
we introduce this comprehensive statement, even at the risk of a slight 
repetition, 

The Constitution of the United States speaks in language clear enough 
that it is not in the power of one out of ten, or of one lundred, or of ail 
the citizens of a State, to annul an act of Congress, because the Constitn- 
tion of the United States and an act in pursuance of it is a supreme law of 
that State, and binding upon every citizen of that State, and every citizen 
must act at his peril. * Now if this doctrine is true, that a State by its own 
mere motion can assemble in convention a mass of its citizens, by resolu- 
tions dissolve its connection with the Federal Government, and pnt an end 
to the supremacy of the Constitution and laws of the United States, several 
other consequences must follow. If one State can secede from all the rest, 
I suppose the Senator from Louisiana will not deny but that all the rest 
can secede from one, and that of necessity gives to this Government the 
power to expel a State. Your right of secession involves the right of ex- 
pulsion. 

“Tet us go a little further, and see how this doctrine would apply in 
time of war. We were engaged in a war with Great Britain in 1512, and 
the New England States, it is said, were rather disaffected, and met in 
Convention at Hartford. Now, if the doctrine of the gentleman is correct, 
any of the New England States could have resolved itself out at its plea- 
sure, and gone over to the enemy. Our fortresses in Boston harbor, which 
sve had manned, built, and filled with munitions and guns, they might have 
withdrawn from and surrendered to the enemy, and turned our own guns 
upon us. 

“This 1s the consequence of this doctrine. But, again, take it in time 
of peace. Apply the doctrine to Pennsylvania, that she, by a simple reso- 
lution of her people, can withdraw from the United States. She could cut 
off all the mail routes going across Pennsylvania, and we cou'd not go from 
Virginia to New York without going across a foreign country. So, too, 
with Ilinois; if this doctrine is correct, we of the North-West could be 
cut off entirely from the East; and especially if the Union is to be broken 
up, we could not go to New York except by leave of Illinois; or without 
going through the State of Kentucky; and you propose to make that a 
foreign jurisdiction. 
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“ Apply this doctrine further. How is it with Florida, a little State of 
the Gulf that has 76,686 white inhabitants—almost as many as some of the 
counties in the State where I live? We purchased this peninsula, and 
paid for it, to get rid of the foreign jurisdiction over it—also to get pos- 
session of the key, and command the entrance to the Gulf. We paid 
$35,000,000 to take the Seminoles off from it, and now these 76,686 people, 
whom the good people of the United States permitted to go there and settle 
their territories—they had hardly population enough to be admitted as 
a State, but we have admitted them to full fellowship—Florida now 
attempts, by mere resolution of her people gathered together, to resolve 
herself out of the Union, and take all those fortresses, which we have 
spent thousands of dollars to make, with all our own guns, and turn them 
against us ¢ 

“TIow is it with Louisiana? The Government of the United States 
upon wise national principles of great national policy, purchased from the 
Emperor of France, or the First Consul, the Territory of Louisiana, at an 
expense of $15,000,000, We purchased it to obtain possession of the great 
valley of the Mississippi, and above all things, to hold the mouth of that 
river which controls all its commerce, and discharges it upon the high seas 
of the world. Now, can it be contended here that because the people 
whom the Federal Government has permitted to go in there, and occupy 
its lands, and permitted to be introduced into the family of this reunion, 
that she, in a moment of passion and excitement, by the mere resolution of 
her citizens, can resolve herself outside of the confederacy, declare that she 
is a foreign power, and take with her the control of the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi. I tell you, Mr. President, and I tell the Senator from Louisiana, 
that if any such doctrine had been understood when Louisiana was admit- 
ted, she would never have been admitted. I tell you, sir, if any such doc. 
trine had been asserted, her people would never have been permitted to 
take possession of the swamps of Louisiana. They will not willingly con- 
sent that she should hold the mouths of the Mississippi, and thus control 
the commerce that goes out into the Gulf. 

“TIow has it been with Texas? The Federal Government admitted 
Texas at a time when she had a sparse population, and there were many 
debts against her treasury, and her credit was impaired and broken. We 
took her, as one of the States, into this Confederacy. The result of her 
annexation brought the Mexican war, which cost us 40,000 lives and nearly 
$100,000,000, Now, when we have made her a good State, built fortitica- 
tions, paid her debts and raised her to a position of a State in this Con- 
federacy, with prospects as glorious, perhaps more so than any other 
Southern State, is she now, in a single hour or moment of passion, to 
resolve herself out of-the Union and become a foreign power? : Suppose 
we had paid $200,000,000 for Cuba, and acquired her, with all her fortifi- 
cations, she could now go out, and turn our own guns against us? What 
is all our great boasted nationality? Is it a farce and a delusion 2 

“ Gentlemen sometimes complain that the Republican party are dis. 
posed to do injustice to the citizens of the South, and to their social insti- 
tutions especially. But what has been the history of the Governmerr, 
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since it was formed under the Constitution? We have acquired Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, and the Territory from Mexico. We have surrendered 
a part of Maine, and given up our claim toa large part of Oregon, Florida 
cost us $40,000,000, It has been given up to the social institutions of the 
Sovth. We purchased Louisiana Territory, and two-thirds of the good land 
has been given up to the social institutions of the South. The annexation of 
Texas, the war with Mexico, and the acquisition of all those territories from 
' Mexico, may be regarded as one transaction. Now I ask you, gentlemen, 
in all fairness and candor, to say whether we have not surrendered to your 
social institutions, your full share, comparing the number of persons who 
are employed in your system of labor, with the free white citizens of the 
United States? When you speak of injustice, it is without foundation, 
You have had your full share, and more than your share, of the Territories 
we have acquired from the beginning up to this hour. 

“TI am sick and tired of hearing gentlemen stand wp here and complain 
of the injustice done to this institution of the South. There is no founda- 
tion for it in our history—none whatever. * * * What do we deny to you 
that we do not deny to ourselves? What single right have I in New 
Mexico that you have not? You say this law excludes your social institu- 
tion. So it excludes our banking institutions and our manufacturing cor- 
porations. Your social institution is a kind of close corporation, existing 
under the laws of your States, not existing by the common law of the 
country. We deny you no right which we do not deny ourselves, * * * 
- If we acquire Territory, you are asking too much when you ask us to con- 
vert it to Slave Territory. It is impossible that we can have peace upon 
any such doctrine as that. You must allow the Free Territories to remain 
free. We will not interfere with your institution where it exists. Sir, that 
is peace. I repeat, that non-interference by the General Government or by 
the Free State men, with Slavery in the States, and non-interference by the 
General Government or by the slaveholders, against freedom in the Terri- 
tories, is peace.” 

In the spirit of these remarks, the Ton. Daniel Webster had said, in one 
of his latest speeches, made at Buffalo, May 22, 1851: 

“Tf the South wish any concession from me, they won’t get it—not a 
hair’s breadth of it. If they come to my house for it, they will not find 
it. I concede nothing * * * No matter what may be said at the Syracuse 
Convention, or any other assemblage of insane persons, I never would con- 
sent that there should be one foot of Slave Territory beyond what the old 
Thirteen States had at the time of the formation of the Union. Never, 
never! The man can’t show his face to me, and prove that I ever departed 
from that doctrine. He would sneak away, or slink away, or hire a mer- 
cenary Heep, that he might say, what a mercenary apostate from liberty 
Daniel Webster has become. He knows himself to be a hypocrite and 
falsifier. * * * All that I now say is, that, with the blessing of God, J wilt 
not now or hereafter, before the country or the world, consent to be num- 
bered among those who introduced new slave-power into the Union. Iwill 
do all in my power te vrevent it.” , 

Henry Clay was equally explicit upon this point of admitting slavery into 
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the free territory of the United States. “So long,” said he, “as God 
allows the vital current to flow through my veins, I will never, never, 
NEVER, by word or thought, by mind or will, aid in admitting one rood of 
free territory to the everlasting curse of human bondage.” And he was no 
less emphatic in denouncing the insane doctrine of secession. “ If any one 
state,” said he, “or a portion of the people of any state, choose to place 
themselves in military array against the government of the Union, I am 
for trying the strength of the government. I am for ascertaining whether 
we have a government or not; practical, efficient ; capable of maintaining 
its authority, and of upholding the interests which belong to a government. 
Nor am I to be alarmed or dissuaded from any such course by intimations 
of the spilling of blood.” ‘ 

Upon the retirement of the traitor Floyd from the government to join 
the rebels, Joseph Holt, one of the noblest sons of Kentucky, was entrusted 
with the portfolio of the War Department. In codperation with General 
Scott, immediate measures were adopted to protect Washington from the 
menaced capture by the Rebels. This unexpected vigor greatly alarmed 
the Secessionists. More loudly than ever, the ery of “ No coercion” rang 
through the land. On the 18th of February, Mr. Holt addressed a letter 
to the President, in reply to a resolution of the Tlouse, inquiring into the 
state of the defenses in Washington. The following extracts from this 
letter give a vivid description of the condition of affairs at that time: 

“The scope of the question submitted by the House will he sufficiently 
met by dealing with the fucts as they exist, irrespective of the cause from 
which they have proceeded. That revolution has been distinguished by a 
boldness and completeness of success, rarely equaled in the history of civil 
commotions. Its overthow of the Federal authority has not only been 
sudden and widespread, but has been marked by excesses which have 
alarmed all, and been sources of profound humiliation to a large portion 
of the American people. Its history is a history of surprises, and treach- 
eries, and ruthless spoliations. The forts of the United States have been 
captured and garrisoned, and hostile flags unfurled upon their ramparts. 
Its arsenals have been seized, and the vast amount of public arms they 
contained appropriated to the use of the captors, while more than half a 
million of dollars, found in the mint at New Orleans, have been unserupu- 
lously applied to replenish the coffers of Louisiana. Officers in command 
of revenue cutters of the United States, have been prevailed on to violate 
their trusts, and surrender the property in their charge; and instead of 
being branded for their crimes, they, and the vessels they betrayed, have 
been cordially received into the service of the seceded States, ~~ 

“ At what time the armed occupation of Washington City became a 
part ot the revolutionary programme is not certainly known: more than 
six weeks ago, the impression had already extensively obtained, that a con- 
spiracy for the accomplishment of this guilty purpose was in process of 
formation, if not fully matured. The ‘earnest endeavors made by men 
known to be devoted to the revolution, to hurry Virginia and Maryland out 
of the Union, were regarded as preparatory steps fcr the subjugation of 
Washington, This plan was in entire harmony with the aim and ‘spirit 
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of those seeking the subversion of the Government, since no more fatal 
blow at its existence could be struck than the permanent and hostile pos- 
session of the seat of its power. It was in harmony, too, with the avowed 
designs of the revolutionists, which looked to the formation of a confed- 
eracy of all the Slave States, and necessarily to the conquest of the capital 
within their limits. 

“Tn view of the violence and turbulent disorders already exhibited in 
the South, the public mind could not reject such a scheme as at all im- 
probable. That a belief in its existence was entertained by multitudes 
there can be no doubt, and this belief I fully shared. My conviction 
rested not only on the facts already alluded to, but upon information, 
some of which was of a most conclusive character, that reached the Govern- 
ment from many parts of the country, not merely expressing the preva- 
lence of the opinion that such an organization had been formed, but also 
often furnishing the plausible grounds on which the opinion was based. 
Superadded to these proofs were the oft-repeated declarations of men in 
high political positions here, and who were known to have intimate affilia- 
tions with the revolution, if, indeed, they did not hold its reins in their 
hands, to the effect that Mr. Lincoln would not, or should not, be in- 
augurated at Washington. Such declarations from such men could not 
be treated as empty bluster. They were the solemn utterances of those 
who well understood the import of their words, and who, in the exulta- 
tion of their temporary victories gained over their country’s flag in the 
South, felt assured that events would soon give them the power to ver- 
ify their predictions. Simultaneously with these prophetic warnings, a 
Southern journal of large circulation and influence, and which is published 
near the City of Washington, advocated its seizure as a possible political 
necessity. 

“The nature and power of the testimony thus accumulated may be 
best estimated by the effect produced upon the popular mind. Apprehen- 
sions for the satety of the capital were communicated from points near and 
remote, by men unquestionably reliable and loyal. The-resident population 
became disquieted, and the repose of many families in the city was known 
to be disturbed by painful anxieties. Members of Congress, too, men of 
calm and comprehensive views, and of undoubted fidelity to their country, 
frankly expressed their solicitude to the President and to this department, 
and formally insisted that the defenses of the capital should be strength- 
ened. With such warnings, it could not be forgotten that, had the early 
admonitions which reached here in regard to the designs of lawless men 
upon the forts of Charleston harbor, been acted on by sending forward 
adequate reénforcements before the revolution began, the disastrous political 
complications that ensued might not have occurred. 

“Tmpressed by these circumstances and considerations, I earnestly be- 
sought you to allow the concentration at this city of a sufficient military 
force, to preserve the public peace from all the dangers that seemed to 
threaten it. An open manifestation on the part of the Administration of 
a determination, as well as of the ability to maintain the laws, would, I was 
convinced, prove the surest, as also the most pacific means of batHing and 
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dissolving any conspiracy that might have been organized. It was believed, 
too, that the highest and most solemn responsibility resting upon a Presi- 
dent withdrawing from the Government, was to secure to his successor a 
peaceful inauguration. So deeply, in my judgment, did this duty concern 
the whole country and the fair fame of our institutions, that to guarantee 
its faithful discharge, I was persuaded no preparation could be too deter- 
mined or too complete. The presence of the troops alluded to in the reso- 
lution, is the result of the conclusion arrived at by yourself and Cabinet, 
on the propositions submitted to you by this department. 

“ Already this display of life and loyalty on the part of your Adminis- 
tration, has produced the happiest effects. Public confidence has been 
restored, and the feverish apprehension which it was so mortifying to con- 
template has been banished. Whatever may have been the machinations 
of deluded, lawless men, the execution of their purposes has been sus- 
pended, if not altogether abandoned, in yiew of preparations which 
announce more impressively than words, that this Administration is alike 
able and resolved, to transfer in peace to the President-elect the authority 
that, under the Constitution, belongs to him. To those, if such there be, 
who desire the destruction of the Republic, the presence of these troops is 
necessarily offensive; but those who sincerely love our institutions cannot 
fail to rejoice that, by this timely precaution, they have possibly eseaped 
the deep dishonor which they must have suffered had the Capital, like the 
forts and arsenals of the South, fallen into the hands of revolutionists, who 
have found this great Government weak only because, in the exhaustless 
beneficence of its spirit, it has refused to strike even in its own defenge, lest 
it should wound the aggressors. 

“TI have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“Josrpu Horr, Secretary of War.” 


Northern men had so generally been engaged in lucrative employments 
of industry, that comparatively few sought offices in the army or the navy, 
where, in a period of profound peace, there was but little scope for enter- 
prise, and where neither wealth nor fame was to be won. But the sons of 
Southern planters, with nothing opening before them but an indolent life 
were eager for these offices. The consequence was that now, in our Hae 
of trial, the large proportion of the officers, in both the army and navy. 
were from the slaveholding States, and were eager to cooperate with their 
friends in revolutionizing the government. One atter another they resigned 
their cominissions, and entered the service of the Contederacy, where the 
were nominally reinstated in the possession of the same rank aid pay which 
they had been enjoying. The resignation of men unblushingly ayvowin 
their treasonable intent, was accepted by Secretary Toucey, and they ee 
honorably discharged. 

One Breshwood, a Virginian, was in command of the United States 
revenue cutter McZelland. He infamously surrendered his vessel to the 
rebels at New Orleans, Capt. J. J. Morrison followed the same ignoble 
example, by surrendering the revenue cutter Cass to the rebels at Mobile 
Gen. John A. Dix, one of America’s untitled noblemen, just then appointed 
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Secretary of the Treasury, sent a secret agent, IIemphil Jones, to endeavor 
to rescue these vessels from their pertidious commanders. To this agent he 
gave the spirited order, “to shoot down on the spot any man who attempted 
to haul down the American Flag.” 

When great depravity is developed, great nobility of character also 
becomes conspicuous. Lieut. John N. Maftit was in command of the 
Crusader at Mobile. His steam gunboat was exposed to the fire of Fort 
Morgan, which the Rebels had just seized. He was commanded to surren- 
der his vessel to the “ Alabama Navy.” 

“T may be overpowered,” was his reply, “ but in that event what will 
be left of the Crusader will not be worth taking.” ’ 

Tle rescued the vessel, which subsequently rendered signal service in the 
Gulf. Capt. Porter was ordered by Lieut. J. II. Namilton, of South Caro- 
lina, to surrender his ship to the Rebels. Tis reply, dated United States 
Ship St. Marys, Panama Bay, Feb, 3, 1861, contains the following nobie 
sentiments ; 

“You, sir, have called upon your brother officers, not only to become 
traitors to their country, but to betray their sacred trust, and deliver up the 
ships under their command. This infamous appeal would, in ordinary 
times, be treated with the contempt it deserves. But I feel it a duty I 
owe myself and brother officers, with whom I am associated, to reply and 
state, that all under my command are true and loyal to the ‘Stars and 
Stripes, and to the Constitution. My duty is plain before me. The 
constitutional government of the United States, has entrusted me with 
the command of this beautiful ship, and before I will permit any other 
flag than the ‘Stars and Stripes’ to fly at her peak, I will fire a pistol 
in her magazine, and blow her up. This is my answer to your infamous 
letter.” 

The week preceding the 4th of March, when Mr, Lincoln was to be 
inaugurated, was one of intense solicitude and excitement. The air was 
filled with rumors of conspiracies, to prevent the inauguration by a bloody 
tumult, and by seizing the Capital. Washington was thronged with 
strangers, many from the South, armed with bowie-knives and revolvers. 
Apparently there would have been but little difliculty in a few thousand 
men, at a concerted signal, making a rush which would sweep all oppo- 
sition before them. Gen. Scott and Secretary Holt were in the meantime 
making quiet, but effectual preparations, to meet any emergency. An 
imposing military escort was provided to conduct the President to the 
Capitol, and back again, after the inauguration, to the White House. 

The eventful morning dawned propitiously. At an early hour, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue was thronged, the centre of attraction being Willard’s 
Hotel, where, thus far, the President elect had occupied apartments. The 
procession began to form about 9 o'clock. It was very brilliant and 
imposing. One very striking feature was a large triumphal car, the Con- 
stitution, bearing thirty-four very beautiful girls, robed in white, as repre- 
sentatives of the several States. It was thus manifest that the government 
had no idea of recognizing the Union as dissolved. Mr. Buchanan and 
Mr. Lincoln sat, side by side, in the carriage. They ascended the steps of 
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the Capitol. arm in arm. It was noticed that Mr. Buchanan looked pale, 
sad, and nervous; he sighed audibly and frequently. Mr. Lincoln’s face 
was slightly finshed, and his lips compressed, with an expression of much 
gravity and firmness. 

The President elect took his stand upon the platform of the portico of 
the Capitol. The Supreme Court, the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, the Foreign Ministers, and a vast crowd of privileged persons, soon 
occupied every seat. A countless throng filled the grounds below, a surging 
mass of friends and foes. There were exasperated secessionists, watching 
for a chance to strike a blow, and pure patriots ready to repel that blow, 
at any hazard of life. Senator Baker of Oregon, introduced the President 
to the people. Mr. Lincoln then, with strength of voice which arrested 
every ear, delivered his inaugural address, Speaking of secession, he said: 

“ Physically speaking we can not separate,—we can not remove our 
respective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall between 
them. A husband and wife may be divorced, and go out of the presence 
and beyond the reach of each other; but the different parts of our country 
can not do this. They can not but remain face to face; and intercourse, 
either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Is it possible, 
then, to make that intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory 
after separation than before? Can aliens make treaties easier than friends 
can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced between aliens, 
than laws can among friends? Suppose you go to war; you can not fight 
always, and when, after much loss on both sides, and no gain on either, 
you cease fighting, the identical questions, as to terms of intercourse, are 
again upon you.” 

In reference to the policy to be pursued he said, “ To the extent of my 
ability I shall take care, as the Constitution itself expressly enjoins upon 
me, that the laws of the Union be faithfully executed in all the States. 
Doing this I deem to be only a simple duty on my part. I shall perfectly 
perform it, so far as is practicable, unless my rightful masters, the Amer- 
ican people, shall withhold the requisition, or, in some authoritative man- 
ner, direct the contrary. I trust this will not be regarded as a menace, 
but only as the declared purpose of the Union, that it will constitutionally 
defend and maintain itself. In doing this there need be no bloodshed or 
violence, and there shall be none, unless it is forced upon the national 
authority. The power confided to me will be used to hold, oceupy, and 
possess the property and places belonging to the government, and collect 
the duties and imposts ; but beyond what may be necessary for these 
objects, there will be no invasion,—no using of force against or among the 
people anywhere. 7 

Mr. Lincoln cionoitis noble inaugural with the following words, alike 
firm and conciliatory : “In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen 
and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The government 
will not assail you. You can have no conflict without being yourselves the 
aggressors. You have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the govern- 
ment; while I: shall have the most solemn one to ‘preserve, protect, and 
defend it.” I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends, We 
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must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not 
break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every battle-field and patriot grave, to every living heart and hearth- 
stone, all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when 
again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 

The oath of office was then administered by Chief Justice Taney; the 
procession was again formed, and Mr. Lincoln was escorted to the White 
House. Though President Lincoln used with the utmost sincerity the 
language of conciliation, he was too well informed to believe that the South 
could be conciliated. The following anecdote, which he once narrated with 
great effect, proves that he well understood the deadly nature of the conflict. 

““T once knew,” he said, “a good sound churchman, whom we will call 
Brown, who was in a committee to erect a bridge over a very dangerous 
and rapid river, Architect after architect failed, and, at last, Brown said, 
he had a friend named Jones, who had built several bridges, and could 
build this. ‘Let us have him in,’ said the committee. In came Jones. 
‘Can you build this bridge, sir? ‘Yes, replied Jones. ‘I could build a 
bridge to the infernal regions if necessary.’ The sober committee were 
horrified. But when Jones retired, Brown thought it but fair to defend 
his friend. ‘I know Jones so well, said he, ‘and he is so honest a man, 
and so good an architect, that if he states, soberly and positively, that he 
can build a bridge to Hades, why, I believe it. But I have my doubts 
about the abutment on the ‘nfernal side.” So Mr, Lincoln added, “ When 
politicians said they could harmonize the northern and southern wings of 
the democracy, why, I believed them. But I had my doubt about the 
abutment on the southern side.” 

The Charleston Courier, under date of February 12th, says, “The 
South might atter uniting under the new Confederacy, treat the disorgan- 
ized and demoralized Northern States as insurgents, and deny them recog- 
nition, But if peaceful division-ensues, the South, after taking the Federal 
Capital, and being recognized by all foreign powers, as the government de 
facto, can, if they see proper, recognize the Northern Confederacy, or Con- 
federacies, and enter into treaty stipulations with them. Were this not 
done it would be difficult for the Northern States to take a place among 
nations, and their flag would not be respected or recognized.” 

The Mobile Advertiser, of about the same date, said, “The Spartans 
were small in number, but each man a host. Their narrow territory was 
peopled by two classes proper,—laborers and fighters. The laborers were 
slaves, and the freemen fighters. The South could detach one-half of its 
whole male population to wage war, with as much ease as the North could 
one-fifth; and in case of need the proportionate array of fighters which 
we could marshal would astonish the world.” 

The result has proved this statement correct. The slaves furnished the 
supplies for the war, Though in heart. with the North, they were com- 
pelled to work for the support of their masters who went to the field. 
Every voice from the South indicated the undoubting confidence with which 
the conspirators were moving toward the accomplishment of their plans. 

Effectual arrangements were now made for the bombardment and cap- 
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ture of Sumter. Iron-clad batteries had been reared so numerous and so 
formidable, that no wooden frigate could pass them, and thus it became 
impossible to send any assistance to the heroic little garrison there belea- 
guered. On the 12th of April, the rebels sent a demand to the starving 
garrison to surrender. Major Anderson replied that “his sense of honor ~ 
and his obligations to the government would prevent his compliance ;” but 
at the same “time he admitted that the garrison were nearly starved out, 
and that, if no supplies reached them before the 15th, they would then be 
compelled to surrender, 

At half past four o’clock on the morning of de 12th of April, the rebels 
opened the fire upon a fort and the flag of the United States, thus com- 
mencing, with tremendous energy, all the horrors of civil war. In that 
frenzied and exultant hour, little did they imagine the misery and ruin they 
were inyiting upon their own heads, The government, in the hands of the 
traitors who "dominated over the councils of President ‘Buebanan, had sue- 
cumbed so ignobly to menaces of the conspirators, that they now looked 
upon that government with contempt, and had no apprehension that it: 
would ever manifest sufficient lite to chastise them for their treason. 

The fire was t simultaneously opened upon the fort, from Fort 
Moultrie, the iron “lad flo ing battery in the harbor, ana from ‘heavy. bat- 
teries on Mount Pleasant and on Cummings Point. A small fleet, with 

supplies, was seen outside the harbor, but it was certain destruction: for ‘the 
ships to attempt to pass the forts and batteries, and they: could, conse- 
quently, render no a nee in the eonflic t. Fortwo! hours the little; gar- 
rison, secure in the tes, axed the bombardment without reply, 
solid shot cra: their walls, and shells exploding everywhere 
around them. nfortable breaktast, at half past six o’clock, 
eeeae Ss, and the first relief, under Cap- 
: t ee ' corps, opened the 
uw of shells upon 
ere, and the in the casemates 
erhaps ‘no work more exhausting than man-~ 
on, erfeebled by months of siege, with but a 
eaten that morning their very last. Dis , 
end against an army of ten thousand. 
sre soca » strongest ramparts which modern science” could . 
uct. sip Ss than one hundred men were thus arrayed against” ten 


A lerson, though aware that the fort must fall, yet Soe 
hero 2 resistance, while taking the utmost care of his men. A senti- 
ept constantly upon the look-out, who cried out “shot” or “shell,” 
enemy made, and thus the men easily obtained shelter 

one, not familiar with war, to imagine the power of the 
modern science has constructed. Solid walls of’ brick were 
like powder. Cannons weighing thousands of pounds 
their carriages by thie explosion of shells! Red hot shot 
s soon set the wooden barracks of the soldiers on fire, and 
terior of the fort blazed like a furnace, For. thirty 81x 
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hows, this terrific bombardment continued all day and all night, with but 
occasional lulls, from the early dawn of Friday morning till near the close 
of Saturday afternoon. The garrison in Sumter soon became so exhausted, 
that they could make but « feeble response. An eye-witness thus describes 
the scene within the fort : 

“The fire surrounded us on all sides. Fearful that the walls night 
crack, and the shells pierce and prostrate them, we commenced taking the 
powder out of the magazine before the fire had fully enveloped it. We 
took 96 barrels of powder out, and threw thei into the sea, leaving 200 
barrels in it. Owing to a lack of cartridges, we kept tive men inside the 
magazine, sewing, as we wanted them, thus using up our shirts, sheets, 
blankets, and all the available material in the fort. When we were finally 
obliged to close the magazine, and our material for cartridges was exhausted, 
we were left destitute of any means to continue the contest. We had eaten 
our last biscuit thirty-six hours before. We came very near being stifled 
with the dense, livid smoke trom the burning buildings. Many of the men 
lay prostrate on the ground, with wet handkerchiefs over their mouths and 
eyes, gasping for breath. It was a moment of imminent peril. If an eddy 
of wind had not ensued, we all, probably, should have been suffocated. 
The crashing of the shot, the bursting of the shells, the falling ot walls, 
and the roar of the flames made a pandemonium of the furt. We never- 
theless kept up a steady fire.” 

Such was the state of affairs, when, near the clo&e of the day, a small 
boat suddenly made its appearance at one of the embrasures, with a white 
flag, and Major Wigfall, formerly a United States Senator from Texas, and 
who had been one of the most fierce and conspicuous of the Secessionists, 
was permitted to crawl through the embrasure. The fort was on fire, the 
garrison utterly exhausted, and yet the tattered banner of Stars and Stripes 
floated proudly and defiantly over the ruins. After some conference, and 
the arrival of another deputation, it was agreed that the garrison should 
surrender the fort, taking with them, as they retired at their leisure and in 
their own way, all their individual and company property, their side arms, 
and the war-scathed flag, which they were to salute with a hundred guns, 
before they hauled it down. 

The battle now ceased. The fire was ere long extinguished, having 
destroyed nearly everything combustible, and the wearied men had a night 
of such rest as could be found in the midst of the ruins which surrounded 
them. About half past 9 o'clock on Sunday morning, the evacuation com- 
menced, The booming of cannon echoed over the bay, as the heroic and 
indomitable band saluted the Flag sinking from its staff, and then, as with 
the proud step of victors, the band playing “ Yankee Doodle” and “ TIail 
Columbia,” they marched out of the main gate, with the Stars and the 
Stripes waving over them, and entered the transport Isabel, which conveyed 
them to the United States Ship Baltic, in the offing, by which they were 
carried in triumph to New York. 

Fort Sumter was the Bunker Hill of this Civil War. In both cases, a 
proud aristocracy were determined to subject this country to its sway. In 
both cases, the defeat was a glorious victory. This little band of heroes 
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withstood the attack of an army, provided with the heaviest batteries 
which Europe and America could attord. For thirty-six hours they con- 
tinued the unequal conflict, And then, when they had not another car- 

tridge to fire, and not another biscuit to divide, they eyacuated the ruins, 

the Stars and Stripes still waving over them, and they stepping proudly to 

the air of “Hail Columbia.” The nation regarded it as a victory, and wel- 

comed them as heroes. And the people of the United States will never 

cease to regard each member of the intrepid garrison of Fort Sumter with 

admiration and homage. 

From the statistical report, given in the Charleston Mereury of May 3, 
it appears that the Rebels threw into and upon the fort, from fourteen 
batteries, 2361 solid shot, and 980 shells. Among the incidents of the 
battle related by an eye-witness, one is that a ten-inch shell entered the 
fort just above the magazine, cut its way through a block of granite, a foot 
thick, as if it had been cheese, and then exploded, casting a fragment of 
the shell, weighing twenty pounds, against the massive iron door of the 
magazine with such force, that the door was so bent that it could not be 
closed. Soon after this a red-hot shot passed quite through the outer wall 
of the magazine, and penetrated the inner wall to the depth of four inches, 
when it fell to the floor. All this time grains of powder, spilled by the 
men, were lying loosely about, so that it is a wonder, almost approaching 
to a miracle, that the magazine was not fired, and the fort and all its 
defenders blown into the air. 

It is a marvelous fact, but one now apparently well authenticated, 
that during this long and terrific bombardment no one was killed on either 
side. After the battle was over, by the accidental explosion of a gun in 
saluting the national flag, one of the Federal soldiers was killed and several 
wounded. But in the battle, no one was seriously hurt. The Rebels had 
been for months preparing for the conflict, and the balls from Sumter which 
struck their batteries, cased, at a sharp angle, with railroad iron, glanced 
off, in the express language of an eye-witness, like marbles thrown by the 
hand of a child against the back of a tortoise. The men in Sumter were 
so few in number, and in casemates behind walls sixty feet high, and from 
twelve to fifteen feet thick, that it is not so very incredible that they 
should have escaped unharmed. And yet when we reflect that fifty tons 
weight of iron was thrown upon them with force which crumbled down 
the most massive masonry, it docs indeed seem surprising that “ nobody 
was hurt.” 

Three times the fort was on fire, and twice the flames were extinguished, 
by the whole garrison ceasing to fire, and passing along water. To do this 
it was necessary for the men to go outside the walls, and hand the buckets 
in through the port-holes, all the time exposed to the incessant fire from 
the batteries. The third time the flames burst out, all their efforts to 
extinguish them were baffled, and they burned until almost everything 
combustible was consumed. The scene in Charleston, during this bombard- 
ment, must have been such as can not easily be imagined. From the 
steeples, the house-tops, and Battery, the whole bay was spread out before 
the eyes and never before, perhaps, was there so perfect a panorama of 
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battle. One of the rebels, who was in Charleston at the time, thus de 
scribes the scene: 

“ At the gray of the morning on Friday, the roar of cannon broke upon 
the ear. The expected sound was answered by thousands. ‘The houses 
were in a few minutes emptied of their excited occupants, and the livin 
stream poured through all the streets leading to the wharves and battery, 
On reaching our beautiful promenade, we found it lined with ranks of eager 
spectators, and all the wharves, commanding a view of the battle, were 
crowded thickly with human forms. On no gala occasion have we! ever 
seen so large a number of ladies on our Battery as graced the breezy walk 
on this eventful morning. There they stood, with palpitating hearts and 
pallid faces, watching the white smoke as it rose in wreaths, upon the soft 
twilight air, and breathing out fervent prayers for their gallant kinsfolk at 
the guns.” 

The avowed object of the rebels, in their attack upon Sumter, was to 
cross the Rubicon in the actual inauguration of civil war, and thus to “fire 
the heart of the South.” It was supposed that the South, being thus com- 
mitted, would be compelled, by pride, to continue the conflict, for southern 
pride would scorn to entertain the thought of apology and submission. 
This outrage upon our country’s flag, this inauguration of civil war, which 
was to cost more than a hundred thousand lives, to impoverish countless 
families, and to imperil our very national existence, was received through. 
out the rebellious cities, with all the demonstrations of pride and joy. 
Those who still loved their country did not dare tv utter a remonstrating 
word, for an iron tyranny crushed them. 

But the uprising in the North was such as the world never witnessed 
before. The slaveholders at the South had so long been threatening blood 
and ruin, that the North had quite ceased to regard their menaces. There 
was hardly a man to be found in all the North, who had any idea that the 
Southern rebels would venture to commence civil war. The bombardment 
of Sumter created universal amazement and indignation. As the news of 
the insult to the national flag, of the battle, and of the capture of the fort 
by the rebels, was flashed along the wires, excitement, perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of the world, pervaded every city and hamlet, and almost 
every heart. All party distinctions seemed to be forgotten. There were 
henceforth but two parties in the land,—the rebels with their sympathizers, 
and the friends of the Union. 

On the next day, Monday, April 15, the President issued a call for 
three months’ service of 75,000 volunteers, and summoned an extra session 
of Congress to meet on the 4th of July. The response of the loyal States 
to this call for troops was prompt and cordial in the highest possible degree. 
Never perhaps were a people found less prepared for war, than were the 
people of the Northern States. Accustomed only to peace, and not anti- 
cipating any foe, many of the States had not even the form of a military 
organization. All the energies of the people were consecrated to the arts 
of industry, not to those of destruction. We had neither soldiers nor offi- 
cers. The men who had received military education at West Point, weary 


of haying absolutely nothing to do, but to wear away the irksome hours, in 
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some fort on the shore or in the wilderness, had generally engaged in other 
pursuits. They had become civil engineers, railroad superintendents, in- 
structors in scientific schools, and thus had become in reality merely civil- 
ians who had studied the science and theory of war, but with no practical 
acquaintance with the duties of the field. 

This was not our shame, but our glory. We were men of peace and 
industry, and of great prosperity. We had not dreamed that traitors 
would rise to plunge this happy land into anarehy, and to destroy this best 
government,—best notwithstanding all its imperfections,—earth has ever 
known. Floyd had emptied the arsenals, and placed the guns in the hands 
of the rebels, Our little standing army, consisting of but 10,755 men, offi- 
cers and privates all told, he had scattered at almost illimitable distances 
over our yast frontier. Mr, Buchanan’s Secretary of the Navy had equally 
dispersed the fieet; in fact our neglected navy had fallen almost into decay. 
And roore than all this, the majority of the officers in the army and in the 
navy were men of slaye-holding connections, many of whom openly avowed 
their sympathy with rebellion, and they had become so lost to all sense of 
honor, that the betrayal to the enemy of the Flag which they had sworn 
to protect,—a deed which all the rest of the world called infamous, they 
deemed chivalrous. Such was the condition of the North, when the war 
commenced. : 

Mr. Lincoln, in organizing his cabinet, had gratified the whole country 
by showing but little reference to party. Aware of the peril impending 
he had selected the ablest men wherever found, whose patriotism and zeal 
could not be doubted, to fill these important posts. William H. Seward of 
New York, was Secretary of State. Salmon P, Chase of Ohio, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania, Secretary of War. 
Gideon Welles of Connecticut, Secretary of the Navy. Montgomery Blair 
of Maryland, Postmaster General. Edward Bates of Missouri, Attorney 
General. Caleb B. Smith of Indiana, Secretary of the Interior. These 
were all patriots in whose ability and integrity the community in general, 
reposed confidence. Mr. Cameron thus describes the condition of the War 
Department, as he entered upon its duties: 

* Upon my appointment to the position, I found the department desti- 
tute of all the means ot defense; without guns, and with little prospect of 
purchasing the materiel of war. I found the nation without an army, and 
{ found seareely a man throughout the whole War Department in whom 1 
could put my trust. The Adjutant General deserted. The Quartermaster 
General ran off. The Commissary General was on his death-bed. More 
than half the clerks were disloyal. I remember that upon one occasion 
General Scott came to me, apparently in great mental tribulation. Said 
he, ‘I have spent the most miserable day in my life; a friend of my boy- 
hood has just told me T am disgracing myself by staying here, and serving 
this fragment of the government, in place of going to Virginia, and serving 
under the banner of my native State; and I am pained to death” But the 
old hero was patriotic, loyal, and wise enough to say that his friend was 
wrong, and he was right in remaining where he was.” 

The conspirators, however, had been busy for years preparing for the 
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conilict. In the rebel convention which met in South Carolina to consum- 
mate the conspiracy, Mr, Inglis said, “ Most of us have had this subject 
under consideration for the last twenty years.” Mr. Keitt said, “I have 
been engaged in this movement ever since 1 entered political life.’ Mr. 
Rhett said, “It is nothing produced by Mr. Lincoln’s election, or the non- 
execution of the fugitive slave law. It is a matter which has been gather- 
ing head for thirty years.” In many of the States there was an efticient 
military organization, and the troops were under active drill. Agents had 
been despatched to England, to try to win sympathy there, and to enlist 
the coéperation of leading journals, by promises of free trade. Nothing 
which wealth or intrigue could accomplish, had been neglected by the 
traitors, to prepare the way for their great purpose. The Richmond En- 
quirer, to encourage the friends of the conspiracy with the assurance that 
all things were ripe for the outbreak, published the following notice, the 
more memorable, as proclaimed by a sheet which was the recognized mouth- 
piece of Floyd: 

“The facts we are about to state are official and indisputable. Under 
a single order of the late Secretary of War, the Hon. Mr, Floyd, made 
during the last year, there were 115,000 improved muskets and rifles trans- 
ferred from the Springfield armory, Mass., and Watervlict arsenal, N. Y., to 
ditferent arsenals at the South. The total number of improved arms, thus 
supplied to five depositories in the South, by a single order of the late 
Secretary of War, was 114,868,” In addition to this, the Memphis Appeal 
(Tenn.) stated, at the same time, that, by this action of Floyd, by the 

seizure of forts and arsenals, and by purchase from abroad, the rebel states 
had then, distributed at various convenient points, 707,000 stand of arms, 
and 200,000 revolvers. 

The response from the loyal States to the President’s call for troops was 
so enthusiastic, that far more men were ready to march than were called 
for, and millions of dollars were immediately offered to replenish the 
exhausted treasury. Within fifteen days, it is estimated that 350,000 
volunteers offered themselves in defense of our national flag. In all the 
slaveholding States, even in those border States where the majority of the 
population were in favor of the Union, the conspirators had contrived to 
place their own friends in all the important offices. Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee were undoubtedly, by the popular vote, in large majority for 
the Union. But the Governors of these States assumed that the United 
States had no right to defend its own property and forts, or to protect its 
own troops, within the limits of the slaveholding States, now that they 
demanded the surrender of these forts and property, and the departure of 
these troops. C. M. Jackson, Governor of Missouri, in response to the 
President’s call, said:. ; “> 

“Your requisition, in my judgment, is illegal, unconstitutional, and 
revolutionary in its objects, inhuman, and diabolical, and can not be com- 
plied with. Not one man will the State of Missouri furnish, to carry on 
such an unholy crusade.” : 

B. Magoffin, Governor of Kentucky, responded in the following laconic 
note: 
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“Your dispatch is received. In answer, I say emphatically, that Ken- 
tucky will furnish no troops for the wicked purpose of subduing her sister 
Southern States.” , 

Similar responses came from several of the Governors of States still pro- 
fessedly in the Union. But the people in these States rushed by tens of 
thougands to defend our common country, and overthrow the traitorous 
rulers who wished to carry them off into rebellion, 

The news of the capture of Sumter was received by the Rebel Congress 
in Montgomery with the greatest exultation, An immense crowd serenaded 
Jeff. Davis and his Secretary of War, Leroy P. Walker, at the Exchange 
Hotel. Jeff. Davis was sick, probably sick at heart, in view of the woes 
which the rebellion was bringing upon the land. He had thought that the 
North would yield without a struggle, He saw now that a civil war had 
eommenced of such magnitude, that it must deluge the land in blood, and 
that the chances were that the rebellion would be crushed. He was sick. 
There was no tonic in the tidings to raise his head from his pillow. But 
his Secretary, Mr. Walker, appeared upon the balcony, and, in an exultant 
speech, said: 

“No man can tell where the war, commenced this day, will end. But 
I will prophecy that the flag which now flaunts the breeze here will float 
over the dome of the old Capitol at Washington, before the Ist of May. 
Let them try Southern chivalry, and test the extent of Southern resources, 
and it may float eventually over Fanueil Hall itself.” 

The unanimity with which the whole North arose, in this crisis, all 
party differences being merged in enthusiastic devotion to the Union, is one 
of the most extraordinary events of history. Men who but a few days 
before had been bitterly hostile, were at once seen standing side by side, 
upon the same platform, in earnest codperation to resist the audacious 
rebellion, Senator Douglas, one of the candidates for, the Presidency, at 
this crisis, came forward with zeal and power which will forever entitle him 
to the gratitude of his countrymen. The overwhelming majority of his 
party followed their illustrious leader in the magnanimity of his patriotism. 
On the Ist of May, Senator Douglas reached Chicago, Illinois, on his return 
from Washington. He was met at the depot, by an immense assemblage 
of citizens, who conducted him in a triumphal procession to the great 
“Wigwam,” where ten thousand persons, of all parties, were seated await- 
ing him. The Senator addressed them in the following strain, which 


thrilled the heart of the nation, and which will give him ever-during and’ 


grateful remembrance. 
“TI beg you to believe that I will not do you or myself the injustice to 
think that this magnificent ovation is personal to myself, I rejoice to know 


that it expresses your devotion to the Constitution, the Union and the flag - 


of ourcountry. I will not conceal gratification at the uncontrovertible test 
this vast audience presents—that, what political differences or party ques- 
tions may have divided us, yet you all had a conviction that, when the 
country should be in danger, my loyalty could be relied on, That the 
present danger is imminent, no man can conceal. If war must come—if 
the bayonet must be used to maintain the Constitution—I say before God, 
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my conscience is clean. I have struggled long for a peaceful solution of 
the difficulty. I have not only tendered those States, what was theirs of 
right, but I have gone to the very extreme of magnanimity. 

“The return we receive is war, armies marched upon our Capital, ob- 
structions and dangers to our navigation, letters of marque, to invite pirates 
to.prey upon our commerce, a concerted movement to blot out the United 
States of America from the map of the globe. The question is, Are we to 
maintain the country of our fathers, or allow it to be stricken down by 
those who, when they can no longer govern, threaten to destroy ? 

“What cause, what excuse do disunionists give us, for breaking up the 
best Government, on which the sun of heaven ever shed its rays? They 
are dissatisfied with the result of the Presidential election. Did they never 
get beaten before? Are we to resort to the sword when we get defeated 
at the ballot box? I understand it that the voice of the people expressed 
in the mode appointed by the Constitution, must command the obedience 
of every citizen. They assume, on the election of a particular candidate, 
that their rights are not safe in the Union. What evidence do they present 
of this? I defy any man to show any act on which it is based. What 
act has been omitted to be done? I appeal to these assembled thousands, 
that so far as the constitutional rights of slaveholders are concerned, nothing 
has been done, and nothing omitted, of which they can complain. 

“There has never been a time from the day that Washington was in- 
augurated first President of these United States, when the rights of the 
Southern States stood firmer under the laws of the land than they do now; 
there never was a time when they had not as good cause for disunion as 
they have to-day. What good cause have they now that has not existed 
under eyery Administration ? 

“Tf they say the Territorial question—now, for the first time, there is no 
act of Congress prohibiting slavery anywhere. If it be the non-enforcement 
of the laws, the only complaints that I have heard, have been of the too 
vigorous and faithful fulfillment of the Fugitive Slave Law. Then what 
reason have they ? 

“The Slavery question is a mere excuse. The election of Lincoln is a 
mere pretext. The present secession movement is the result of an enor- 
mous conspiracy formed more than a year since, formed by leaders in the 
Southern Confederacy more than twelve months ago. 

“ But this is no time for the detail of causes. The conspiracy is now 
known. Armies have been raised, war is levied to accomplish it. There 
are only two sides to the question. Every man must be for the United 
States or against it. There can be no neutrals in this war; only patriots— 
or traitors. 

“Thank God, Illinois is not divided on this question. I know they 
expected to present a united South against a divided North. They hoped 
in the Northern States, party questions would bring ciyil war between 
Democrats and Republicans, when the South would step in, with her 
cohorts, aid one party to conquer the other, and then make easy prey of the 
victors. Their scheme was carnage and civil war in the North. 

“ There is but one way to defeat this, In Illinois it is being so defeated 
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by closing up the ranks. War will thus be prevented on our own soil. 
While there was a hope of peace, I was ready for any reasonable sacrifice 
or compromise to maintain it. But when the question comes of war in the 
cotton fields of the South, or the corn fields of Illinois, I say the farther 
off the better. 

“T have said more than I intended to say. It is a sad task to discuss 
questions so fearful as civil war; but sad as it is, bloody and disastrous as 
I expect it will be, I express it as my conviction before God, that it is the 
duty of every American citizen to rally around the flag of his country. 

“T thank you again for this magnificent demonstration. By it you 
show you have laid aside party strife. Illinois has a proud position— 
united, firm, determined never to permit the Government to be de- 
stroyed.” 

Immediately after the fall of Sumter, on the 17th of April, and in 
response to the President’s call for 75,000 men, Jefferson Davis, the head 
of a band of conspirators and rebels, who had not been recognized as a 
nation by any government on the globe, issued a proclamation authorizing 
privateers to be fitted out from all the ports of the South, to prey upon the 
vast commerce of the United States. The merchant marine of the United 
States, whitening the gulf, and spread over all seas, was utterly defenseless. 
And now the government began to feel the treachery which had dismantled 
and dispersed our fleet. We could send no convoys, . We could blockade 
no ports. We had not a single half dozen vessels of war, which we could 
immediately call into service. Was ever a nation before so betrayed? And 
the very men in whom we had confided, whom the people had placed in the 
highest posts of office and of honor, had thus left us naked to our enemies. 
Within a few weeks the rebels boasted that they had seized ships to the 
amount of several millions of dollars. Those which they could not con- 
veniently carry into port, they plundered and burned at sea. 

On the 19th of April, as a protection against this piratical proclama- 
tion, and as the nation’s reply, the President announced the blockade of all 
the ports of the seceded States, And never before was a navy created with 
such magical rapidity. In less than three months over three hundred yes- 
eels of war, ploughing the waves beneath the Stars and Stripes, and the 
heroic men who trod their decks, were eager to avenge any insult to that 
flag, which never yet has been dishonored. 

The Star of the West, an unarmed merchant steamer, which had 
attempted unavailingly to convey supplies to Fort Sumter, was afterwards 
sent to Indianola, Texas, with supplies of provisions for the United States 
troops in garrison there. These troops had been stationed along the fron- 
tier, to protect the Texans from invasion by the savages. On the night of 
April 17th, a band of.eighty rebels from Galveston, under the command 
of one Van Dorn, threw themselves, by stratagem, on board the ship, and 
seized it without a struggle. The crew were as little anticipating an 
attack, as they would have been in the harbor of New York. The ship 
was taken to Galveston, and being plundered of all its provisions, was put 
i ane as the Receiving Ship of the Confederate Navy, at New 

rleans, 
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In the steamer, when captured, there were three free colored men from 
the North, They were taken to Montgomery, Alabama, the capital of the 
Confederacy, whose boasted corner-stone was slavery. Here, under the 
secession flag, they were sold at auction into endless slavery. Two of them, 
it was said, were husbands and futhers, having wives and children in New 
York. They are probably, while I write, if still living, toiling beneath the 
overseer’s lash on some barbarie plantation in Alabama, with no hope of 
ever seeing wife or child again, These men were in the employ of the 
United States. They were sailing under the protection of its flag. Such 
were the outrages with which the rebels inaugurated civil war, exclaiming 
all the time, “No coercion; we only want to be let alone.” 

The rebels now prepared to make an immediate strike for the posses- 
sion of Washington, betore the North could find time to gather its forces 
for defense. 

The Richmond Examiner, of April 23, says, “The eapture of Wash- 
ington City is perfectly within the power of Virginia and Maryland, if 
Virginia will only make the effort by her constituted authorities; nor is 
there a single moment to lose. The entire population pant for the onset. 
There never was half the unanimity among the people before, nor a tithe 
of the zeal upon any subject, that is now manifested to take Washington, 
and drive from it every Black Republican who is a dweller there. From 
the mountain tops and valleys to the shores of the sea, there is one wild 
shout of fierce resolve to capture Washington City, at all and every hazard, 
Our people can take it; they will take it; and Scott, the archtraitor, and 
Lincoln, the beast, combined, cannot prevent it.” 

Tn reference to the plot for the capture of Washington, the following 
facts are well authenticated. A conspiracy was formed by leading Virgin- 
ians, with prominent Secessionists in Washington, and many traitors of 
influence and wealth in Baltimore, to accomplish the infamous and cowardly 
act in the following manner. Virginia did not then pretend to be out 
of the Union, and was fully represented in the Tlouse and also in the 
Senate. 

The Virginians, at the head of between two and three thousand desperate 
men, were to make a rush upon Harper’s Ferry, seize the arsenal there, 
which contained twenty-five thousand stand of arms, and thus supply them- 
selves with an abundance of weapons and ammunition. They were then 
rapidly to descend the Potomac to Washington, and make a fierce onset in 
the streets of the city. Traitors there, in strong bands and armed to the 
teeth, were prepared to receive them. Incendiaries were appointed to fire 
the city at several points. In the midst of the uproar and terror of this 
sudden assault, the conspirators were to seize the most important govern- 
ment buildings, and convert them into fortresses, where they could bid 
defiance to any immediate attack from the bewildered Government, and 
whence they could command the city. 

In the meantime the conspirators in Baltimore were to cut off all com- 
munication with the North, by burning bridges, tearing up railways, and 
by seizing the post-office and telegraph stations. Should any troops 
attempt to descend from the North, for the rescue of the National metro 
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polis, the mob was to be aroused to destroy them in the streets of Baltimore. 
At the same time troops were to be ready, from the South, to rush to the 
captured city, with infantry, artillery and cavalry, and to occupy all the 
important military stations. The star-spangled banner was to be torn 
from its proud position, and the secession banner was to be spread over the 
dome of the Capitol. Virginia and Maryland were thus to be dragged 
into secession, and Washington was to be the capital of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

The Government were made acquainted with this plot, just on the eve 
of its execution. It did not seem possible to avert the menaced doom. 
Washington was filled with rebels. No reliance could be placed upon the 
militia, Perjured Southern traitors were occupying the most important 
posts in the army, and the Government knew not whom to trust. Never, 
perhaps, before, was a Government surrounded with more serious difficulties. 
A gentleman of high position, and intimately connected with the move- 
ments of the Government, and who was in Washington at this time, has 
given me the following account of some of the scenes which occurred there, 
in this hour of peril: 

“On the 18th of April, 1861, it was confidentially made known among 
the loyal guests at Willard’s Hotel, that a party of some twenty-five hun- 
dred men had arrived at or near Harper’s Ferry, and that early on the 
evening of that day, the United States arms, in the arsenal at the Ferry, 
were to be seized, and the locomotives and cars of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company were also to be taken, and an immediate descent to be 
made upon Washington. 

“Tt was further stated that, on the near approach of said force, signals 
were to be made to the rebel occupants of the city of Washington, who 
were in much larger number than the loyal men. They were immediately 
to rise, and every barn and many other buildings were to be set on fire, to 
overwhelm the people with confusion and terror. The conspirators within 
the city, well organized, were to unite with the invaders, and thus they 
expected to obtain easy possession of the public property and of the 
national Capital. 

“ A few trusty friends of the Government, visitors in Washington, imme- 
diately commenced vigorous but secret measures to assist the Administra- 
tion in this fearful crisis. They hastened, by committees, to all the hotels 
and sought out those known to be true to the Union, informed them of the 
peril, and appointed a meeting that very evening, in the church in the rear 
of Willard’s Hotel, where they would not attract attention. Solemnly and 
with intense emotion they administered the oath anew, of fidelity to the 
national flag, to every one to whom they confided their secret, and then 
gave to each the pass which would admit him to the church. This work 
was speedily accomplished, for there was not a moment to be lost. and 
soon about two hundred men were assembled in the church. 

“ After listening to a few words of eloquence, which yet burn in the 
souls of some of the volunteers in that dark night of the nation’s peril 
the company formed themselves into the noted, ‘Casstus M. Cray Bar. 
tarton,’ These noble men, many of whom were among the most distin- 
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guished in wealth and position to be found in our land, were enrolled, 
under efficient officers, into small patrol parties, and marched all night 
long, through the streets of the city, to guard against incendiaries, and to 
prevent the assembling of the conspirators. They had orders to shoot down 
promptly any who should resist their authority.” 

Another party of three hundred men were also appointed under Gen. 
Lane, to repair, unobserved, to the White House, and bévowae in the East 
Room, ready to give a warm reception to any parties who might make a 
sudden attack upon the Presidential mansion. For three weeks, the East 
Room was thus occupied. Gen. Scott, with his characteristic promptness, 
took quiet and unobserved possession of the Capitol, behind whose massive 
walls a few hundred men could maintain a desperate defense. This mag- 
nificent building was immediately stored with provisions and military stores. 
Thus a citadel was extemporized, into which the General could withdraw 
the President and his Cabinet, with some chance of maintaining a siege, 
until troops could fight their way down, for their rescue, from the North. 
A band of very trusty men were selected to execute these movements, the 
utmost care being taken to elude the vigilance of the spies and traitors who 
swarmed on every side. 

The whole city was in a state of commotion, for though but few were 
aware of the definite plans of the conspirators, it was universally known 
that for months, in Maryland and Virginia, military companies had been 
organized and drilled, with the avowed object of a raid upon the Capital. 
Some of these troops were under the guidance of an officer in the regular 
army, still holding his commission, and receiving his pay. It was openly 
boasted by the Rebels, that they had five thousand men ready to strike the 
blow whenever the signal should be given. 

The Government, with the very limited means in its possession, was 
vigilant in guarding against surprise. The long bridge across the Potomac 
was patrolled by a party of dragoons. A detachment of artillery was also 
posted, at night, on the Washington side with guns to sweep the bridge. 

Lieutenant Jones, of the United States Army, was in command at Har- 
per’s Ferry, with but forty-three men. Heroically he made his preparations 
to blow up the arsenal, should he find the enemy coming upon him in 
overpowering numbers. At 10 o’clock at night, of the 19th of April, he 
received positive information, that nearly 3000 State troops, dispatched by 
Governor Letcher, of Virginia, would reach Harper’s Ferry in two hours, 
approaching from Winchester, and that 300 troops, from Hallstown, were 
within 20 minutes’ march of the arsenal. 

The combustibles had been previously prepared, and the torch was at 
once applied. In three minutes, all the buildings of the armory were in a 
blaze. The arsenal at the Ferry was in the State of Virginia. Many oi 
the citizens in that vicinity were in league with the conspirators. Lieut. 
Jones, with his little band of forty men, retreated across the bridge into 
Maryland, and thence, by a march all night, reached a place of safety in 
Carlisle, Penn. The Secessionists at the Ferry rushed to the arsenal, in 
the vain attempt to extinguish the flames. In their rage they then pursued 
the heroic band, and firing upon them, succeeded in killing two of their 
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number. Before morning there were nearly 5000 Virginia troops holding 
the important post. 

While the traitorous Letcher was, as Governor of Virginia, executing ~ 
these plots, the State was still nominally in the Union. Letcher had not 
even yet pretended to absolve himself’ from the oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

On the 17th of April, a Convention in Virginia, in secret conclave, 
passed an ordinance of secession. It was, for a time, kept a profound secret 
from the community, that measures might be adopted for seizing Fortress 
Monroe, the Gosport Navy Yard at Norfolk, and the arsenal at Harper's 
Ferry. The Virginia rebels immediately sent a private messenger to the 
Confederate Government to inform them of their action. 

The Norfolk Navy Yard was one of the most extensive and valuable 
naval depots in the United States. Government property was accumulated 
there to the amount of many millions of dollars. The spacious yard, three- 
fourths of a mile long, and one quarter of a mile wide, was covered with 
machine-shops, founderies, storehouses, and dwellings for the officers. There 
were three large ship-houses and a magnificent dry-dock of granite. In 
tact it was almost a city“in itself of shops and magazines of every kind, and 
an immense amount of naval and military stores were accumulated there. 
This all, the land included, was the property of the United States. 

But Mr. Floyd, a Virginian, had taken good care that there should be 
no troops there to defend it; and Mr. Buchanan’s Secretary of the Navy 
had been equally skillful in depriving it of all naval support. There was 
then floating in the splendid harbor the new steam frigate Merrimac, which 
had cost $1,200,000; the Pennsylvania, the largest line-of-battle ship in 
the world; the Germantown, the Dolphin, and many other noble vessels 
of war, partially dismantled. The whole property of the yard was estimated 
at over 9,000,000 of dollars. Capt. McCaulay was at that time in com- 
mand of the yard. The secession feeling, in Norfolk and Portsmouth, was 
general and bitter. Every effort had been made by the conspirators tu 
inflame the populace. Public meetings were held, in which distinguished 
speakers urged the claims of what they called Southern Rights, and de- 
nounced the General Government. John Letcher, the Governor of Virginia, 
in his response to the President’s appeal for troops, had said, ‘The militia 
of Virginia will not be furnished to the powers at Washington, for any such 
use or purpose as they have in view. You have chosen to inaugurate civil 
war, and, having done so, we will meet it in a spirit as determined, as the 
Administration has exhibited towards the South.” 

On the night of the 16th of April, by order of this Governor Letcher, 
a large number of boats, laden with stones, were sunk in the channel, so as 
to render it impossible to tow out these large ships. Immediate arrange- 
ments were then made for seizing the yard. Most of the sub-ofticers in 
the yard were traitors from the South, and they bafiled all the endeavors 
of the loyal men to do anything for the protection of the property, and for 
the honor of the flag of the United States. 

As this yard was in the heart of one of the most fanatic of the slave- 
holding States, many of the workmen were easily won over to the side of 
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rebellion. The military companies of Portsmouth and Norfolk were called 
out, some batteries were hastily constructed commanding the yard, and on 
the morning of April 18, the rebel General Taliaferro arrived at Norfolk to 
take charge of the troops. All things being thus prepared, the rebel naval 
officers resigned their commissions, and passed over to the service of the 
Contederates. We doubt whether the history of this world can show, 
among civilized men, any acts of dishonor, so flagrant. The rebels seemed 
to have lost all sense of the meaning of the word honor. 

It was now manifest that the Yard could not be preserved, and that it 
must fall into the hands of the rebels, with its immense store of war ma- 
terials, and its three thousand heavy cannon, unless it could be destroyed. 
Not a moment was to be lost. At 7 o’clock Saturday night, April 21, the 
steamship Pawnee cast off from the dock at Fortress Monroe, with six 
hundred trusty men on board, to aid in the destruction of the yard, and to 
bring off the loyal men. It was a calm, moonlight night. The steamer 
passed rapidly up the Elizabeth river, winding its way with some difficulty 
through the sunken vessels which encumbered the channel. About 9 0’clock 
it reached Gosport Navy Yard. Their arrival was anticipated, and they 
were received with enthusiastic cheers. The crews of the Cumberland and 
the Pennsylvania, several hundred in number, were especially hearty in 
their acclaim. ‘They welcomed us,” said one, “with a hurricane of 
heartiness.” 

The traitors were quite surprised at this sudden appearance of the 
Pawnee, and all the inhabitants of Norfolk and Portsmouth were speedily 
aroused ; the guilty, trembling with the apprehension that their cities were 
to be bombarded, and the innocent, apprehensive that the insulted Govern- 
ment was about to punish the traitors for their crimes. [or a few hours 
the Pawnee could overawe all resistance. But in a couple of days, rebel- 
lious Virginia could send twenty thousand men, well armed, to consum- 
mate her treason. It was therefore necessary to act without an hour’s 
delay. The Pawnee made fast to the dock, immediately landed the troops, 
and seized all the gates of the yard that no foes could enter. The mag- 
nificent Pennsylvania could not be towed out over the obstructions of the 
channel, but it was thought that the Cumberland, of lighter draft, might 
be saved. 

* Everything of value in the Pennsylvania and the other vessels, except 
' the heavy guns, was transferred to the Pawnee, and the Cumberland. Busy 
‘hands, nearly two thousand in number, worked with intense activity all 
night long. Everything which could not be removed, and which might 
‘prove valuable to the Rebels, the utmost efforts were made to destroy. 
Shot and shell, revolvers, carbines, stands of arms, were thrown overboard. 
It is estimated that, there were nearly 3000 heavy guns in the yard, many 
- of them columbiads and splendid Dahlgrens. These could only be spiked. 
They subsequently manned the innumerable ‘batteries of the Rebels, and 
opened their thunders upon the Stars and Stripes in the disaster at Manas- 
sas. This great reservoir became an inexhaustible source of supply to the 
rebels, and enabled them to bring into the field, at the commencement of 
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the conflict, an armament far superior to any with which the Government 
could furnish its troops. 

The work of destruction and preparations for the great conflagration 
were prosecuted with unwearied energy, by the light of the moon, until it 
sank beneath the horizon, about 12 o’clock. The barracks were then set 
on fire, and the crackling flames, leaping into the sky, illumined the whole 
scene with almost the glare of day. Four o’clock in the morning came. 
The combustibles were all arranged, the trains laid, the matches prepared, 
to set on fire ships, houses, shops—everything that would burn. The 
Pawnee, taking the Cumberland in tow, and receiving on board the two 
ships all the men from the yard, excepting a few to fire the trains, left its 
moorings, ready to depart, and sent up a rocket. The scene which ensued 
can not be better described than in the language of an eye-witness: 

“The rocket sped high in the air, paused a second, and burst in shivers 
of many colored lights. And as it did so, the well-set trains at the ship- 
houses, and on the decks of the fated vessels left behind, went off as if lit © 
simultaneously by the rocket. One of the ship-houses contained the old 
New York, a ship thirty years on the stocks, and yet unfinished. The 
other was vacant; but both houses and the old New York burned like 
tinder. The vessels fired were the Pennsylvania, the Merrimac, the Ger- 
mantown, the Plymouth, the Raritan, the Columbia, the Dolphin. The 
old Delaware and Columbus, worn-out and dismantled seventy-fours, were 
scuttled and sunk at the upper docks on Friday. 

“Tneed not try to picture the scene of the grand conflagration that 
now burst, like the day of judgment, on the startled citizens of Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, and all the surrounding country. Any one who has seen a 
ship burn, and knows how, like a fiery serpent, the flame leaps from pitchy 
deck to smoking shrouds, and writhes to their very top, around the masts 
that stand like martyrs doomed, can form some idea of the wonderful dis- 
play that followed. It was not 30 minutes from the time the trains were 
fired, till the conflagration roared like a hurricane, and the flames from 
land and water, swayed and met, and mingled together, and darted high, 
and fell and leaped up again, and by their very motion showed their sym- 
pathy with the crackling, crashing roar of destruction beneath. 

ue But in all this magnificent scene, the old ship Pennsylvania was the 
centre-piece. She was a very giant in death as she had been in life. She# 
was a sea of flame, and when ‘the iron had entered her soul,’ and her 
bowels were consuming, then did she spout forth, from every porthole of : 
every deck, torrents, and cataracts of fire, that to the mind of Milton 
would have represented her a frigate of hell, pouring out unremitting 
broadsides of infernal fire. Several of her guns were left loaded. but not 
shotted, and as the fire reached them, they sent out on the ead inal 
morning air minute guns of fearful peal, that added greatly to the alarm 
that the light of the conflagration had spread through the surrounding 
country. The Pennsylvania burned like a voleano for five hours anda Tali 
before her mainmast fell. I stood watching the proud but perishing a 
leviathan, as this emblem of her majesty was about to come down. At 
precisely 93 o'clock, the tall tree that stood in her centre tottered, and fell, 
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and crushed deep into her burning sides, while a storm of sparks flooded 
the sky.” ; 

The dispatch to the rebels at Richmond announcing the successful 
sinking of stone vessels in the channel of Elizabeth River says, exultingly 
“Thus have we secured for Virginia, three of the best ships in the Navy.” 
They were disappointed; the Pennsylvania was utterly destroyed. The 
_ Cumberland escaped. The Merrimac burned to the water’s edge, and sunk. 
She was subsequently raised, and, coated witk iron armor, plunged into the 
Cumberland, and sunk her; and then, like Judas, appropriately committed 
suicide. Notwithstanding the immense destruction of property by the 
fire, still millions were left to strengthen the arm of the rebels. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TPRISING OF THE NORTH. 


Riot mv BaLTIMoRE.—THE ANNAPOLIS ROUTE OPENED.—Mancu orf THE SEVENTH, NEw YORE. 
—ENTHUSIASM OF THE NoRTH.—DESIGNS UPON WASHINGTON.—PROF. MITCHELL.—EXTENT OF 
TREASON.—ANECDOTES.—ATTEMPTS TO BURN WASHINGTON.—ENERGY OF GENERAL BUTLER.— 
NorTHERN TROOPS.—JACOB THOMPSON.—PATRIOTISM OF GENERAL ScorT.—EFFICIENCY OF 
THE PRESIDENT.—MoRAL Poison.—NoBLE PRINCIPLES OF THE PRESIDENT. 


In immediate response to the appeal of the President, four hundred 
Pennsylvania volunteers, escorted by three hundred United States troops, 
were the first who reached Washington. They went from Carlisle Bar- 
racks, and arrived in Washington at 10 o’clock in the night of the 18th, 
and bivouacked in the Capitol. On the same day, the Sixth Regiment of 
Massachusetts Volunteers left Boston for Washington. They reached 
Baltimore, forty miles from the Capitol, on the 19th, and there met a 
regiment from Philadelphia. Both of these bodies of citizen troops had 
started so suddenly, that they were quite unprepared for hostilities. The 
Massachusetts troops were partially armed, but the Pennsylvania.men had 
scarcely a musket. They were expecting to be supplied with arms in 
Washington. The Massachusetts regiment occupied eleven cars, and 
reached Baltimore, through New York and Philadelphia, without accident. 
but here, in the first slaveholding city they entered, they found a large 
crowd assembled, with menacing looks and words, and hostile demonstra- 
tions of a very serious character began to be made. 

It was necessary to pass directly through the city, a distance of two 
and a half miles, in the cars, drawn by horses instead of engines, to the 
Washington station. In this way, nine out of eleven of the cars passed 
in safety, though insults and curses pursued them all the way, and not a 
few stones and brickbats were hurled at them. The excitement rapidly 
increased, and denser multitudes flooded the streets, until there was a 
mass of ten thousand men, not all indeed sympathizing with the rioters, 
who surrounded and arrested the progress of the two last cars, which con- 
tained but one hundred men, and many of them unarmed. 

A hideous scene of uproar and clamor ensued. There was no police 
power to stay the tumult. Heavy anchors and other obstructions were 
thrown upon the track, and the rails torn up. A secession flag was waved 
defiantly, and the most bitter curses of the Union were blended with 
huzzas for the Confederacy. Thus far the soldiers had remained quietly 
in the cars, making no reply, by word or look, to their insulting foes. 
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Finding further progress by the cars impossible, the soldiers left their 
seats, and formed into line on the sidewalk. Captain Follensbee then drew 
them up in solid square, and endeavored, advancing with fixed bayonets, 
to force his way through the crowded streets, in double quick time, to the 
station. The mob now fell upon them with the fury of tigers, fearful of 
losing their prey. Never did Indian warwhoop rise more fierce than the 
hootings and yellings of these savage men, as from housetops and win- 
dows, and behind corners, they assailed with stones, clubs, bricks, and 
occasionally pistol shots, the almost defenseless band. The officers were 
humanely reluctant to give the command to fire, since the streets were 
filled with women and children, and loyal citizens, drawn to the spot by 
curiosity, and the bullets would strike friends as well as foes. The active 
rioters probably numbered but a few hundred. 

At length a burly ruffian sprang upon a youthful soldier, wrested his 
musket from his hands, and discharged its contents into his bosom. The 
column was thus staggering along, beaten down by this storm, many man- 
gled and bleeding, some so sorely wounded that they were borne in the 
arms of their friends, when self-preservation rendered it necessary to fire. 
It was indeed mistaken humanity which delayed so long. And still, when 
the command was given to fire, it was obeyed, not by deadly volleys, which 
swept through and through the ranks of the mob, but singly, here and 
there one, selecting some audacious villain, and being very careful to hit 
no one else. This course did not disperse the mob. Thus fighting, the 
soldiers struggled along, pursued and pelted by their foes, until they 
reached their companions at the Washington station, and entered their 
cars. It is to be regretted, that then the soldiers did not teach the mob a 
lesson never to be forgotten. But it was an hour of terrible perplexity, 
the scene was new, the soldiers were young men, fresh from their homes, 
who recoiled from the necessity of taking human life; and it was deemed 
infinitely important, by all the friends of the Union, to avoid every, act of 
exasperation, so far as possible. But history may be searched in Ain for 
another record of such forbearance. The spirit of conciliation but embold- 
ened crime. 

Corporal Tyler, one of the soldiers of the Massachusetts Sixth, describ- 
ing his personal experience in this mob, says, “I saw a man with three 
stones under his arm, and one in his hand, pelting away at the troops,— 
when I fired at him, and the man dropped the bricks, and laid down.” 

The Pennsylvania regiment were preparing to follow the Massachu- 
setts troops in eleven cars. They were without arms, and the mob, now 
having tasted of blood almost with impunity, turned fiercely upon them. 
Under these circumstances it was not deemed prudent to attempt to cross 
the city, and these unarmed citizens, who were rushing to the rescue of 
their national capital, at the call of their country, after very severe han- 
dling by the mob, succeeded in escaping, and were conveyed back to Phila- 
delphia. The fact that these men were compelled to embark on such an 
enterprise, unarmed, shows how effectually Floyd had robbed the Northern 


arsenals. 
The first young man who fell a victim to this rebellion, and sealed his 
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patriotism with his blood, was Luther Crawford Ladd, a native of Alexan- 
dria, New Hampshire, but a resident of Lowell, Mass. He was but seven- 
teen years of age, when, in view of the approaching peril, he joined the 
City Guards, assigning as a reason for choosing that company, that he 
thought they would be called into service first? He was so young that his 
friends urged him not to go. But he replied, “I shall go for the Stars 
and Stripes any way.” Exchanging his tools of peaceful industry for the 
musket, he started with a brave heart for the Capital. His companion in 
death was A. O. Whitney. Several others were severely wounded. Seven 
rioters were killed, and many wounded. The following telegraphic dis- 
patch from Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, to the Mayor of Balti- 
more, touched a chord which vibrated through the nation : 

“T pray you cause the bodies of our soldiers dead in Baltimore to be 
immediately packed in ice, and tenderly sent forward by Express to me. 
All expenses will be paid by this commonwealth.” 

How much there is in a word fitly spoken. Zenderly / It moistened 
ten thousand eyes. The remains of the honored dead were received with 
every mark of respect along the route, and were consigned to their burial 
with signal demonstrations of public grief. 

As these heroic men, the Massachusetts Sixth, but partially armed, 
worn and weary, the advance guard of an army of six hundred thousand, 
entered Pennsylvania Avenue, they were greeted by the patriots with the 
most hearty joy. Though but few in number, for the regiment, starting 
almost at an hour’s notice, was by no means full, still they were determ- 
ined men, ready to face any of the terrors of battle. And they brought 
the first intelligence to beleaguered Washington, that the North was thor- 
oughly aroused, and that troops, by tens of thousands, were already on 
the march for the protection of the Stars and Stripes. An anecdote may 
illustrate the character of some, at least, of the noble Sixth. 

As they were passing through Trenton, New Jersey, a person residing 
there Asked one of the soldiers, if he had good whisky in his canteen to 
stimulate his courage. The soldier drew a Bible from his pocket, and said 
“This is my stimulant ;’—an answer worthy of a son of the Puritans 5, 
stimulant which never fails in the hour of trial. ' 

The promptness and energy displayed by Massachusetts, in this crisis 
excited the surprise and admiration of the whole country. There was ab 
dissent from the generous eulogy pronounced by the Albany (N. Y.) Even- 
ing Journal: “ Massachusetts was the first to start a regiment for Wash- 
ington. Massachusetts’ blood was the first shed in the war: a Massachu- 
setts regiment was the first to reénforce Fort Monroe; the first to open a 
pathway from Annapolis to Washington; the first to reach the Capital 
and is the first to invade Virginia. God bless the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

The question has often been asked, how it happened that Massachusetts 
was able, with such unprecedented celerity, to dispatch her troops to the 
Capital. It was owing first, to the almost miraculous prescience of Gov- 
ernor Andrew, and secondly, to the inborn energy of Massachusetts men 
On the 16th of January, 1861, an order was issued, through the Adjutant- 
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General, William Schouler, to ascertain and enroll, with the greatest 
accuracy, the number of officers and men in the volunteer militia, who 
could respond instantly to any call which might be made upon them, by 
the President of the United States. This order was very energetically 
obeyed. All the men who, from age, physical defect, business, or family 
causes, could not respond at once, were discharged, and their places filled 
by others. 

On the 3d of April, the Governor, after conferring with prominent 
members of the Legislature, and the highest military officers of the State, 
induced the Legislature to pass a bill, appropriating twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the purchase of overcoats, blankets, knapsacks, two hundred 
thousand ball cartridges, etc., for two thousand troops.. The militia 
soldiers had uniforms of their own. They had also, in their armories, 
three thousand rifle muskets of the best pattern. All manner of ridicule 
was for a time heaped upon this measure, but its wisdom soon became 
manifest. 

For three months, the militia were almost nightly drilled in their 
armories. On the 15th of April, the first telegram canie from Washington 
to Boston, calling for help. The citizen soldiers were all at their work, in 
their offices, on their farms, in their workshops, their ship-yards, and at 
their nets and barges, scattered over several counties. Orders were 
instantly dispatched to Lowell, Quincy, New Bedford, and Lymn, for the 
companies to repair to Boston. The next morning, in a drenching rain, 
three companies came in from Marblehead, and marched to their quarters 
in Faneuil Hall, to the music of Yankee Doodle. Through all the day 
troops were arriving from all points of the compass. Captain Pratt, of the 
Worcester company, received his order to join the Sixth Regiment, late in 
the afternoon of the 16th. Early on the morning of the 17th, he was in 
Boston with his full command. It was 9 o’clock in the evening of the 
16th, when the Governor decided to add to the 6th Regiment the company 
of Capt. Dike, of Stoneham. A messenger was immediately dispatched 
to Stoneham, with orders for Capt. Dike. He was called from his bed, at 
his house, at 2 o’clock in the morning. As he read the order he said, 
“Tell the Adjutant-General, that I shall be at the State House, with my 
full company, by 11 o’clock to-day.” He was there at the appointed hour. 
That afternoon the heroic Sixth left for Washington, via New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. 

Almost at the same hour, on the evening of the same day, the Third 
and Fourth Regiments left for Fortress Monroe in Virginia; the one by 
steamer from Boston, the other by rail to Fall River, and thence by 
steamer. Two days after this, the Sixth Regiment was fighting its way 
through Baltimore. Capt. Dike was shot down, receiving a wound in the 
leg, which crippled him for life. Thus, while one Massachusetts regiment 
was forcing its passage at the point of the bayonet to Washington, two 
others were on the sea, hastening to the protection of an important mili- 
tary post. The next day, General Butler left with the 8th Regiment, via 
Philadelphia, and finding his path through Baltimore obstructed, saga- 
ciously opened a route through Annapolis, as will hereafter be shown. 
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On the 19th of April, Colonel Sam. C. Lawrence was ordered to report 
with his regiment, the Fifth, ready for service. The companies were mus- 
tered with hardly an hour’s delay. At 4 in the morning of the 20th, 
Major Asa F. Cook was ordered to have his company of light artillery in 
readiness to proceed to Washington. At 10 o’clock he reported his com- 
pany prepared to march; and on the same day the regiment was on its way 
towards the Capital. 

It was on Monday morning, April 15th, that the telegram came from 
Washington, calling for two Massachusetts regiments, which was speedily . 
followed by a call for two more. At 9 o’clock Sabbath morning, April 21st, 
these four regiments were either in Washington, or in Fortress Monroe, or 
on their march, drawing near to the Capital. Col. Wardrop, of the Third, 
on the very day of his arrival at Fortress Monroe, was put, with his com- 
mand, as has been already shown, on board the United States steamer 
Pawnee, to assist in the hazardous, yet brilliantly successful movement of 
destroying the United States vessels and military stores, which the rebels 
were just on the point of seizing, at the Gosport Navy Yard. 

Nothing in this war seems more providential than that there should 
have been such a noble set of men in the gubernatorial chairs of the Free 
States. Sprague of Rhode Island, Buckingham of Connecticut, and all 
the other governors of the New England States, the Middle States, and the 
great West, advanced in solid phalanx, the vanguard,—the revered com- 
‘manders-in-chiet—of the multitudinous army of the patriots. 

Never was there a war waged upon this earth, which enlisted so much 
of Christian sympathy and prayer, which was so imbued with the spirit of 
Christ, as this war waged by the patriots of our land, to rescue the United 
States from the anarchy which dissolution would render inevitable, and to 
defend it from lapsing into barbarism by extending the institution of slav- 
ery over its wide domain. The following letter breathes the spirit then 
cherished by almost every Christian mother, throughout our land. The 
lady, of New York, who wrote it was absent from home, when the alarm 
came that the rebels, in arms, were marching upon Washington, and her 
five sons all immediately volunteered for the war. 


“My pear Huspann, 

“Your letter came to hand last evening. I must confess I was startled 
by the news referring to our boys, and for the moment I felt as if a ball 
had pierced my own heart. For the first time I was obliged to look things 
full in the face. But although I have always loved my children with a 
love that none but a mother can know, yet when I look ‘upon the state of 
my country, I can not withhold them; and in the name of their God. and 
their mother’s God, and their country’s God, I bid them go, If I had ten 
sons, instead of' five, I would give them all, sooner than have our country 
rent in fragments. The Constitution must be sustained at any cost. We 
have a part to act, and a duty to perform, and may God, our Father 
strengthen us, and nerve us to the task, and enable us to say Whatever 
thou requirest, that will I cheerfully give and do! May He bless and pro- 
tect our dear children, and bring them home to us in safety ! I hope you 
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will provide them each with a Bible, and give them their mother’s love 
and blessing, and tell them our prayers will accompany them, and ascend 
on their behaif night and day.” 


On the 19th of April, the Seventh Regiment of New York City, a 
regiment composed entirely of young men of wealth and high position, 
under Col. Lefferts, left New York, to hasten to the rescue of the Capital. 
Never did a band of men display more heroism or more true nobility and 
grandeur of spirit, than was manifested by these citizen soldiers, as regard- 
‘less of fatigue and danger, they plunged into all the hardships and perils 
of war. They have richly merited, as the emblazonry of their escutcheon, 
the device, ‘‘ The Generous, Gallant, Glorious Seventh.” The terrible riot 
in Baltimore, by which the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment came so near 
destruction, was known by both officers and men. A fearful conflict was 
anticipated in forcing their way through Baltimore, against overpowering 
numbers, assailing them with bullets, and hurling down upon them paving 
stones, from the windows and roofs of houses. 

All New York seemed to crowd Broadway, as this, its fayorite regiment, 
with throbbing yet determined hearts, marched to the stern realities of war. 
By rail they proceeded to Philadelphia. Here they learned that the mob 
from Baltimore had torn up the rails, and burned the bridges, so effectually 
that it was impossible to reach that city, about forty miles distant, but by 
marching most of the way. They also learned that the whole city seemed 
to be in a blaze of rebel rage, every patriot voice being silenced, by terror, 
and that the city, thus in the hands of all “the lewd fellows of the baser 
sort,” was prepared to resist the march of the volunteers, with the utmost 
desperation. Every house was converted into a fortress. Paving stones 
were collected upon the roofs, and howitzers planted in second story win- 
dows to sweep the streets. 

To attempt to fight their way, under those circumstances, through a 
city of nearly 200,000 inhabitants, where traitors, by thousands, had long 
been secretly arming and organizing for the conflict, was almost certain 
destruction. And even should they succeed, and eventually fight their way 
through, such delay would be occasioned, that the rebels in Virginia, in 
possession of all the railroads there, could pour thousands of troops into 
Washington, before any defenders could reach the city. 

The Situation of the regiment was embarrassing in the extreme. All 
communication with the Capital was cut off; for the rebels had seized the 
post office and the telegraph wires. Under these circumstances, the colonel 
quietly, without letting his design be known, chartered a small steamer, to 
descend the Delaware, enter the Chesapeake, and ascend the Potomac to 
Washington, should that plan be found feasible. Should he find the 
Potomac blockaded by the rebels, he could disembark his troops at some 
convenient point, and march to the Capital. 

A few hours before the Seventh New York Regiment reached Phila- 
delphia, the Eighth Massachusetts had arrived there from Boston. They, 
of course, met the same difficulties the Seventh encountered. ; General 
Butler promptly seized a steamer, the Maryland, and embarked his troops ; 
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no one knew but himself for what point. The captain and officers of the 
steamer were traitors, and would gladly have wrecked the vessel, but for 
the vigilant watch which was kept over them. As it was they ran the 
steamer ashore, in entering the harbor at Annapolis, and thus gave the 
rebels time to tear up the railroad, to destroy the locomotives and cars, 
and to gather armed bands to shoot down the patriots on their march. 
The spirit of these Massachusetts troops may be seen in the letter of a 
young.man from Salem, one of their number, when they were expecting 
to have to fight their way through Baltimore. He wrote from Phila- 
delphia : 

“We have got to push our way through Baltimore, in the morning, at 
the point of the bayonet. But our boys are determined and in for it. 
Our bayonet exercise has got to put the whole regiment through. To tell 
you the truth, our boys expect to be split to pieces. But we have all 
made up our minds to die at our post. We have one great consolation 
before us: the famous Seventh Regiment of New York will join us 
to-night, and at three o’clock in the morning we expect to take up our 
line of march. There is an unheard-of hot time before us. We are fur- 
nished with no ammunition as yet, and are to rely on our bayonets and 
revolvers solely. Perhaps before you receive this, I may be lying on the 
field with those recorded with the dead. But what is more glorious than 
to die for one’s country? I am in as good spirits as our dubious position 
will admit; and I will die like a soldier, and like a true one if I must.” 

The young and eloquent writer, Fitz James O’Brien, who soon after 
died sadly, though bravely, in the hospital, of a severe wound, so graph- 
ically describes some of these scenes, that, by using his words, we can 
almost enable our readers to witness them. He was a member of the 
Seventh Regiment, and accompanied it on this memorable march. 

All along the track through New Jeysey, shouting crowds, hoarse and 
valorous, sent to the troops as they passed, their hopes and wishes. When 
they stopped at the different stations, rough hands came in through the 
windows, as if detached and isolated, until they were grasped by those 
within ; and then the subtle magnetic thrill told that there were bold 
hearts beating at the end. This continued until night closed, and indeed 
until after midnight. 

Within the cars the sight was strange. A thousand young men, the 
flower of the North, in whose welfare a million of friends and relatives 
were interested, were rushing along to expected hostilities, with the same 
smiling faces that they would wear going to a “German” party of Fifth 
Avenue. It was more like a festivity than a march. 

April 20th, at 4.20 p. m., they left the Philadelphia dock, on board the 
steamer Boston. The regiment was in entire ignorance of its destination. 
The first evening, April 20th, passed delightfully. All were in excellent 
spirits, and the calm, sweet evenings, that stole upon them as they ap- 
proached the South, diffused a soft and gentle influence over them. April 
21st was Sunday; a glorious, cloudless day. The steamer had gone on all 
night, and at 10 o’clock was in the vicinity of Chesapeake Bay. At 11 
o’clock service was performed, and at 1 p. u. they were seven miles from 
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the coast. The day was calm and delicious, and they drank in with de- 
light the serenity of the scene. A hazy tent of blue was hanging ove> 
them. On one side the dim thread of shore hemmed in the sea. Flights 
of loons and ducks skimmed along the ocean, rising lazily, and dashing the 
waves as they flew against the wind, until they rose into the air, and wheel- 
ing, swept into calmer feeding grounds. 

At 5 o’clock they passed a light-ship, and hailed her, their object being | 
to discover whether any United States vessels were in the neighborhood, to 
convoy them up the Potomac River. They had heard that the forts at 
Alexandria were ready to open upon them, if they attempted to pass up, and 
the steamer was of such a build that, had a shell or shot struck her, she would 
certainly have been destroyed. It therefore behooved them to be cautious. 
Although the feelings of the men were unanimous in wishing to force the 
Potomac, wiser counsels, as it proved, were to prevail, and they kept on. 

About this time, a curious phenomenon occurred. Some men in the 
regiment, who had fine voices, and there were many such, had been sing- 
ing, with all that delicious effect that music at sea produces, several of the 
finest psalms in the liturgy. The ocean softens and delicately repeats 
sound, and those airs trembled along the almost unrippled surface of the 
sea. While they were singing, the moon swung clear into the air, and 
round her white disk were seen three circles, clear and distinct, red, white 
and blue! The omen was caught by common instinct, and a thousand 
cheers went up to that heaven that seemed, in its visible signs, to manifest 
its approval of the cause in which they that witnessed it were engaged. 

All this time the troops were entirely ignorant of their destination. 
The officers kept all secret, and the conjectures of the men were vain. On 
the morning of the 22d, they were in sight of Annapolis, and there found 
the Eighth'Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers on board the Maryland. 
They were aground, owing, it was supposed, to the treachery of the cap- 
tain, whom they put in irons and wanted to hang. During the greater 
portion of that forenoon, the Boston was occupied in trying to get the 
Maryland off the sandbar. The men on board the Maryland were without 
water and without food; but they were well-conducted and uncomplain- 
ing, and behaved in all respects like heroes. 

On the afternoon of the 22d, the Boston arrived at Annapolis. “Then,” 
says the narrator of these scenes and incidents, “for the first time in his 
life, your correspondent was put to the work of rolling flour barrels. He 
was entrusted with the onerous duty of transporting stores from the 
steamer to the dock. Later still, he descended to the position of mess ser- 
vant, when, in company with gentlemen well known in Broadway for 
immaculate kids, he had the honor of attending on his company with 
buckets of cooked meat and crackers. After this, I had the pleasing office 
of performing three hours of guard duty on the dock, with a view to pro- 
tect the baggage and stores. It was monotonous, being my first guard, 
but not unpleasant. The moon rose calm and white. A long dock, next 
to the one on which I was stationed, stretched away into the bay, resting 
on its numerous piles, until it looked in the clear moonlight like a 
centipede, All was still and calm, until, at certain periods, the guard 
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challenged persons attempting to pass. There was a holy influence in the 
hour, and somehow the hot fever of anxiety, that had been over us for 
days, seemed to pass away under the magnetic influence of night. The 
regiment was quartered in buildings belonging to the Naval School. 

The same evening, the Massachusétts men landed, fagged, hungry, 
thirsty, but indomitable. The two days that were spent at Annapolis were 
welcome. The men had not enjoyed a fair night’s sleep since they lett 
New York; and even the hard quarters at Annapolis were a luxury, com- 
pared to the decks of the Boston. At 9 o’clock in the evening, April 23d, 
their repose was disturbed by rockets being thrown up in the bay. The 
men were scattered all over the ground; some in bed, others walking or 
smoking, all more or less undressed. The drummer beat the roll call to 
arms. From the stroke of the drum until the time that every man, fully 
equipped and in fighting order, was in the ranks, was exactly, by watch, 
seven minutes. The alarm, however, proved to be false, so that, after an 
unpremeditated trial of their readiness for action, the men were permitted 
to retire to their various couches, formed by blankets spread on the floor, 
and military overcoats to cover them. 

A soldier of the New York regiment speaks of a difference between the 
Massachusetts men and theirs. ‘The Massachusetts men,” he says, “to 
whom all honor be given for the splendid manner in which they afterwards 
acted, in a most trying situation, presented a singular moral contrast to the 
members of the Seventh. They were earnest, grave, determined. Badly 
equipped, haggard, unshorn, they yet had a manhood in their look that 
hardship could not kill. They were evidently thinking, all the time, of 
the conflict into which they were about to enter. Their gray, eager eyes 
seemed to be looking for the heights of Virginia. 

“With us, it was somewhat different. Our men were gay and care- 
less, confident of being, at any moment, capable of performing, and more 
than performing, their duty. They looked battle in the face with a smile, 
and were ready to hob nob with an enemy, and kill him afterwards. The 
one was courage in the rough; the other was courage burnished. The steel 
was the same in both, but in the last a little more polished.” 

As has before been mentioned, the New York Seventh was composed 
almost entirely of young gentlemen of fortune, connected with the most 
distinguished families in the city of New York. The Massachusetts 
Eighth, which the Seventh met at Annapolis, consisted almost exclusively 
of energetic, enterprising young mechanics and seamen, from the work- 
shops and ports of Essex county, a noble band of intelligent, temperate 
and religiously-disposed young men. Gen. Benj. F. Butler accompanied 
the regiment, over which Col. Timothy Munroe was in command. It is 
said that as they were contemplating a locomotive shattered by the rebels 
Gen. Butler inquired if there were any machinists in the ranks who lever 
how to repair a broken-down engine, Half a dozen men immediately 
stepped forward, and offered their services. One of these men, after look- 
ing at the engine very narrowly, and examining the makers’ mark, patted 
the iron horse fondly, and said, “I think I ought to know how to repair 
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this engine, since I built it.” In two hours, by the aid of such tools as 
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they found in the workshops of Annapolis, the engine was in running 
order. 4 

And thus it was through ali the perplexities of these disastrous days. 

The Massachusetts Eighth had mechanical skill, and power of endurance 
in labor, which enabled them to meet any emergency. Carriages were 
repaired, rails laid, bridges rebuilt, as by magic. The entire road from 
Annapolis to the Junction was placed in the hands of men from the Cush. 
ing Guard, of Newburyport. Tor two days the volunteers had nothing 
to eat but poor pork and hard bread. Two young inen, butchers, took a 
tramp into the pastures, selected.a fat ox, paid for him amply, and he was 
speedily butchered in truly scientific style. The troops were soon feast- 
ing upon the finest cuts of sirloins and steaks. The exploits of the Eighth 
Massachusetts in all the arts of utility rendered them quite famous. 
* The United States frigate Constitution was at Annapolis, in the service 
of the Naval Academy there, as a school-ship. The rebels had resolved 
to seize her. Though Maryland was, by an overwhelming majority, for 
the Union, slavery being weak in that State, there was still a numerous 
and very envenomed class of rebels, their leaders being men of property, 
who wielded the energies of as ferocious a mob as has ever been seen. 
The rebels hoped to drive the State into the rebellion, and had made 
thorough arrangements for stealing the most venerated ship in our navy, 
and delivering it to the Confederate Government. Treason in the cabinet 
had left the ship almost defenceless. There were but twenty men on 
board, officers included. _The vessel was in a trap,as she was on the 
other side of a bar, over which she could only be drawn by a steam-tug. 

Menacing troops were daily drilling upon the shore. Mysterious sig- 
nals were made. Plans were manifestly maturing for an assault. For- 
tunately the officers and crew were loyal. For four days and nights they 
had stood at their quarters, with shotted guns. Affairs were in this con- 
dition when suddenly the steamer Maryland entered the harbor, with the 
Kighth Massachusetts Regiment, under the charge of the prompt and 
energetic Gen. Butler, ever ready for decisive action. He steamed up 
alongside. The Constitution had four anchors and seven chains out. One 
anchor was hove up for use. All the others were slipped. The Maryland 
performed the friendly services of a tug. There were but nineteen feet on 
the bar. By lightening and careening, the majestic ship was forced over. 
The captain, pilot, and engineers of the Maryland, which had been seized 
by Gen. Butler, were all secessionists, and refused to aid in the rescue of 
the Constitution. Gen. Butler put them under a guard of determined 
Massachusetts men, with revolvers, and by the influence of this moral 
suasion they were induced to do the work of patriots. 

The ship being thus rescued, Gen. Butler inquired if there were any 
men in the ranks who knew how to navigate her. Fifty-four men imme- 
diately stepped forward, hardy seamen from Gloucester and other points 
upon the coast. The majestic frigate was thus speedily manned with all 
the necessary officers and crew, and sent in safety to New York. 

On the morning of the 24th of April, the Seventh New York, accom- 
panied by a portion of the Boeptbe Massachusetts, to assist in removing 
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obstructions and repairing damages, set out on its march for Washington. 
The Secessionists of Annapolis and its vicinity had uttered many threats 
that the troops should never reach Washington alive. It was well known 
that bands were armed to harass them on their march, and that ambus- 
cades were to be placed in every defile, and well+nounted horsemen were 
prepared to cut through their line at every cross-road. 

There never, perhaps, has been exhibited a more beautiful manifesta- 
tion of man’s fraternity, than in the brotherly relations which sprang up 
between the New York Seventh and the Massachusetts Eighth in these 
hours of trials. It was peculiarly fitting, that, on this occasion, the false- 
hood should be demonstrated of that insolent assumption of the slavehold- 
ers that there can be no sympathy between labor and capital—that one 
class of the community are destined by our common Father to degrading 
toil, to be stigmatised as “ ereasy mechanics” and “ mudsills,” while an- 
other class, in proud antagonism, as gentlemen and cavaliers are to live, 
sustained by unpaid labor in idleness and luxury. As the Seventh Regi- 
ment left Annapolis on its perilous march, the Eighth passed a series of 
resolutions, expressive of the most heartfelt affection. 

“We deeply appreciate,” say these grateful men, “the hearty welcome 
extended to us on landing at Annapolis; especially are our thanks due to 
the noble Seventh for the generous entertainment, so spontaneous, so boun- 
teous, so heartily appreciative of our condition, furnished on the afternoon 
of Saturday, April 24th, that no words can do it justice, or do justice to 
our gratitude. In ene other and very especial particular does their gene- 
rosity and benevolence touch our hearts. We refer to the voluntary sub- 
scription raised among them, for the benefit of one of our officers accident- 
ally wounded. The term so often used in connection with the volunteer 
militia, ‘holiday soldiery,’ has, in all the conduct of the regiment, to which 
we are so much indebted, been triumphantly refuted. It will hereafter be 
worthy of the highest fame,—fame that will now attach to the name of 
the Generous, Gallant, Glorious Seventh. Wherever the Seventh may go, 
we would go. Where they lodge, we would lodge. If ever their colors 
go down before the hosts of the enemy, the Eighth of Massachusetts will 
be the first to avenge their fall, with the heart’s blood of every man.” 

Some of the authorities in Annapolis, infected with rebel sympathies, 
ventured to call upon General Butler, and remonstrate against the passage 
of Massachusetts troops over Maryland soil. General Butler replied, in 
voice and manner so instructive and persuasive, that the remonstrance was 
never, to him, repeated : f 

“We came here, not as citizens of Massachusetts, but as citizens and 
soldiers of the United States, with no intention to invade any State, but 
to protect the Capital of our common country from invasion. We shall 
give no cause of offense ; but there must be no fugitive shots or stray bricks 
on the way.” . 

The secessionists in Maryland were quite overawed by the unexpected 
exhibition of energy and power which the United States Government had 
developed. A very gentlemanly, intelligent soldier was one day standing 
by the side of a 32-pounder, at Annapolis, over which floated the Stars 
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and Stripes. Several Secessionists came up to him, and entering into con- 
versation, one of them said, 

“T would just like to know now, what you all expect to do?” 

The gentleman, who himself narrates the incident, says, “It was a 
civil question, and the answer was not difficult. But the thought came 
across me, that, for the first time in my life, I was perfectly secure in 
expressing, on Southern soil, and to Southern men, my exact sentiments. 
So, with the gun for a seat, the flag for my protection, and slaveholders for 
my audience, I replied, 

“<«We expect to enforce the laws of the United States, in all the States. 
We intend, that persons living in Charleston, 8. C., who desire to subscribe 
for any Northern paper, may, with perfect safety, take such paper from its 
wrapper, and read it with impunity in the public rooms of your hotels. 
And when vessels with colored sailors, having regular papers from the 
United States Custom Houses, go to Southern ports, we intend, that those 
sailors shall not be molested, in any manner whatever.’ 

“<Why,’ exclaimed the astonished auditor, ‘you are an abolitionist.’ 

“¢No, sir, not a bit of it,’ was the reply. ‘But I am an American cit- 
izen, having certain rights, which have not, heretofore, been protected ; but 
which hereafter, thanks to your folly, will forever be secured. Why, only 
- ayear ago, when I was at Wilmington, a colored man, who had bought 
himself and-a small schooner, was engaged in the coasting trade here- 
abouts, ‘and happened to find himself in trouble, not far from this very 
point. Ilis vessel ran aground, and he was obliged to stay several days 
in this place. He was put in jail, had no funds to pay some infernal fine 
with, and would have been sold by the State into slavery, had not 
several of us, who happened to hear of it, raised $800, and secured his 
liberty.’ 

«“¢Why, you surprise me,’ rejoined the querist, ‘I never heard of that.’ 

“No, was'the reply, ‘and you never would have heard of it under 
your state of things. But now you will find that papers will print differ- 
ent matter from what they used to. And ¢hat, my friend, is one of the 
things that we expect to do.’” 

The march from Annapolis to the Junction, like most of the other 
scenes and incidents which we have to describe, is brought very vividly 
_ before our minds by the words in which eye-witnesses relate it. The dawn 
found the camp in motion. Knapsacks, with blankets and coats strapped 
upon them, were piled on the green. A brief and insufficient breakfast 
was taken; the canteens were filled with vinegar and water; cartridges 
were distributed to each man, and, after mustering and loading, the regi- 
ment started on its first march through a hostile country. General Scott 
has stated, it is said, that the march they performed was one of the most 
remarkable on record. The tracks had been torn up between Annapolis 
and the Junction; and here it was that the wonderful qualities of the 
Massachusetts Eighth Regiment came out. Engineers were wanted. 
Nineteen stepped out of the ranks. The rails were torn up. Practical 
railroad makers, out of the regiment, laid them again. As the New York 
troops marched along the track that the Massachusetts men had laid, the 
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latter greeted them with ranks of hungry but smiling faces. One boy 
said, with a laugh on his young lips, that he had not eaten anything for 
thirty hours. There was not a haversack in the New York regiment that 
was not emptied into the hands of these heroes, nor a flask that was not at 
their disposal. They thus relieved the necessities of their comrades, to the 
extent of their power. <.- 

The march lay through an arid, sandy, tobacco-growing country. 
The sun poured down its rays like hot lava. The sixth and seventh com- 
panies were sent on for skirmishing duty, under the command of Captains 
Blake and Nevers, the latter commanding as senior officer. A car, on 
which was placed a howitzer, loaded with grape and canister, headed the 
column, manned by the engineer and artillery corps, commanded by Lieut. 
Bunting. This was the rallying point of the skirmishing party, on which, 
in case of difficulty, they could fall back. .In the centre of the column 
came the cars laden with medical stores, and bearing the sick and wounded, 
while the extreme rear was brought up with a second howitzer, loaded also 
with grape and canister. 

After marching about eight miles, during which several of the men 
gave out from exhaustion, and one young gentleman was sun-struck and 
sent back to New York, they halted, and after the brief rest of an hour, 
again commenced their march,—a march which lasted until the next morn- 
ing. The colonel decided to keep to the railroad in preference to the com- 
mon road, inasmuch as he had obtained such secret information, as led him 
to fear an ambuscade on the other route. Events justified his judgment. 
There were cavalry troops posted in defiles to intercept him. They 
might not have succeeded in this; but they would have greatly harassed 
the march. It would be very difficult to describe the scenes which were 
presented to view when night came on. “I have dim recollections,” says 
one of the soldiers, ‘ of deep cuts through which we passed, gloomy and 
treacherous looking, with the moon shining full upon our muskets, while 
the banks were wrapped in shade, and each moment expecting to see the 
flash and hear the crack of the rifle of the Southern guerilla. The tree 
frogs and lizards made mournful music as we passed. The soil on which 
we traveled was soft and heavy. The sleepers lying at intervals across the 
track made the march terribly fatiguing. On all sides dark, lonely pine 
woods stretched away, and high over the hooting of owls or the plaintive 
petition of the whippoorwill, rose the bare commands of ‘ Halt!’ ‘ Forward 
March! And when we came to any ticklish spot, the word would run 
from the head of the column along the line, ‘Holes,’ ‘Bridge; pass the 
word along.’ Then afterwards, as the night wore on, the monotony of the 
march became oppressive. Owing to our having to explore every inch of 
the way, we did not make more than a mile or a mile and a half an hour. 
Most of us had not slept for four nights, and as the night advanced our 
march became almost a stagger. . I myself fell asleep walking in the ranks. 
Numbers, I find, followed my example. But never before was there shown 
such indomitable pluck and perseverance as the Seventh showed in that 
march of twenty miles. The country we marched through seemed to be 
entirely deserted. Houses were empty. The people had retired into the 
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interior, burying their money, and carrying their families with them. 
They, 1t seems, were under the impression that we came to ravage and 
pillage, and they fled as the Gauls must have fled, when Attila and his 
Huns came down on them from the North.” 

The necessity for this forced march, as well as the unexpected descent 
on Annapolis, which then rested on Colonel Leffert’s judgment, has since 
been sustained by events. Finding that the line along the Potomac was 
closed, and the route to Washington, by Baltimore, equally impracticable, 
he came to the conclusion, that Annapolis, commanding, as it did, the 
route to the Capital, must of necessity be made the basis of military 
operations. It was important to the Government to have a free channel 
through which to transport troops, and this port presented the readiest 
means.” 

The determination of the rebels in Baltimore, that the United States 
troops should not march through Maryland, for the defense of the Capital, 
may be seen in the following extract from a letter, from Baltimore, pub- 
lished in the New York Evening Post, of April 29th: 

“ Every shot gun, rifle, or boys’ pop-gun for killing tom-tits, is brought 
inte use throughout the State; and the sentiment is universal, that no 
more Northern troops shall cross the State, without fighting their way 
every step; and every rock and tree on the roadside will cover a sharp- 
shooter. This city alone has appropriated half a million of dollars, and a 
million more has been given by private subscription. Winans is running 
700 men, night and day, in his immense establishment, casting cannon, 
shot and shells, putting up grape and canister, and preparing other muni- 
tions of war. Everything is moving on a grand scale.” 

At the Junction, where the Annapolis branch meets the Baltimore and 
Washington road, the Seventh took the cars, and arrived in Washington 
about noon, April 25th. The heroic Massachusetts Sixth were already 
there, encamped outside the Capitol.. They were there alone, few in nun- 
ters, in the very heart of pro-slavery hostility to the Government, an‘ 
thousands of troops were marching upon them from the South, breathing 
only the most deadly hate. As the New York Seventh stepped from the 
ears, and, with unfurled banners and triumphant music, formed in military 
array, a burst of huzzas rose from the lips of Massachusetts, and was 
caught and echoed back by New York, with such heartiness of’ acclaim, 
that: the whole city was roused, and throngh all its streets there was an 
inundation of the people fowing toward the station. 

The Seventh, with their march enlivened by their magnificent band, 
though looking worn and weary, yet with elastic step, passed along the 
avenue to the White House, to pay their patriotic homage to the President. 
The cheers and smiles of true hearts greeted them, while baftled Secession 
slunk into bye-streets, and scowled, and swore. Never did a greater change 
in one half hour pass over a city, than was effected by the coming of the 
Seventh. Washington now~-began to breathe freely. The North was 
thoroughly aroused. From all her green hills, thousands, in battle array, 
were crowding down, for the defense of their country, their flag, and their 
capital. General Batler and the Massachusetts Eighth had opened a door, 
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and held it open, for the passage of all these troops, and great confidence 
was felt, that no power or fraud of the rebels would be able to close that 
door again. Tope began to take the place of almost despair. 

Baltimore was for the moment entirely in the hands of the rebels. It. 
was a great humiliation to the North, to feel that the soldiers could not 
fight their way through every obstruction. But the peril of the Capital 
was so great, that it was deemed necessary, without an hour's delay, to 
press forward troops for its protection. There was, however, the determi- 
nation in every patriotic heart, that so soon as Washington was safe, the 
United States Volunteers should march, by the direct route to their Capital, 
straicht through the streets of Baltimore, even were it necessary to lay 
every building in ashes, and to traverse pavements deluged in blood. The 
pride and indignation of both Government and people was roused, that a 
mob in the streets of a city should thus set at defiance the authority of the 
United States. 

With the heroic Massachusetts Eighth holding Annapolis, the road, 
and the Junction, but little fear was felt, that this route could again be 
obstructed. The next day, April 26th, the Seventh, Seventy-first, and 
Twelfth New York Regiments passed over this road to Washington, and 
announced the arrival at Annapolis of the Eighth, Sixty-Ninth, and Fifth 
Regiments of New York. And now the flow of Northern troops into 
Washington was majestic and unceasing, and the doom of the rebels was 
sealed. 

General Butler, with characteristic promptness, immediately took pos- 
session of heights which commanded Annapolis, and thus held the rebels 
there in an iron clutch. 

Under Providence we are doubtless primarily indebted to General 
Butler for the safety of Washington. It was his sagacity which devised 
the route through the “forgotten colony” of Annapolis; and it was his 
genius and bravery which accomplished the plan. Providence placed in 
his hands just. the instruments he needed for his bold enterprise—the Mas- 
sachusetts Eighth and the New York Seventh. They will be forever 
entitled to the nation’s gratitude, for ther heroism, their endurance, and 
above all, that brotherly spirit, that heartfelt sympathy and coédperation, 
with which they clasped hands, and marched shoulder to shoulder in these 
hours of trial. But for the mechanical skill and hardy endurance of the 
Eighth, and the perfect drill and ample equipments of the Seventh, the 
midnight march from Annapolis could not have been successfully accom- 
plished. 

On the 2d of May, the Marine Flying Artillery of Rhode Island arrived 
in Washington, having a battery of six pieces. The energy manitested 
by this gallant little State, under its young but noble governor, William 
Sprague, attracted universal admiration. This battery was apparently per- 
fect in every appointment of military art, that can give efficiency to this 
most effective arm of modern warfare. One hundred and sixty well drilled 
cannoniers accompanied the battery, leaving behind an equal number ready 
to join them at the first signal. The Rhode Island regiment of infantry 
met them on parade in Pennsylvania Avenue, where they were highly 
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complimented for the perfection of their outfit and their high military bear- 
ing. The artillery, at 5 o’clock, visited the President. He received them 
in front of the White ITouse, and was greeted with hearty cheers. 

The New Orleans Picayune, of the same date, says, “A Southern viec- 
tory at Washington would not only strike terror into the ranks of the North, 

_but would go fur towards releasing the good and estimable people of the 
North from a thralldom which has become as terrible as it is degrading, 
We hope to have the pleasure, ere many days, of chronicling the glorious 
achievement.” 

The Rhode Island regiment were quartered in the Interior Department 
building. Governor Sprague, in full uniform, accompanied them. Our 
national banner was raised over the vast edifice, and cheered ; while 
Secession looked sullenly on, gnashing its teeth. The heroic little band 
entered their quarters singing ** Our flag still waves.” 

But a few days after this, the Richmond Whig ventured upon the fol- 
lowing announcement: “ We are not enough in the secret of our authori- 
ties, to specify the day on which Jeff. Davis will dine at the White Louse, 
and Gen McCullough take his siesta in Gen. Sickles’ gilded tent. We 
should dislike to produce any disappointment, by naming too soon or too 
early a day; but it will save trouble if the gentlemen in Washington 
will keep themselves in readiness to dislodge at a moment's notice. If they 
are not smitten with more than judicial blindness, they do not need this 
warning at our hands, They must know that the measure of their iniqui- 
ties is full, and the patience of outraged freedom is exhausted. Among all 
the brave men from the Rio Grande to the Potomac, and stretching over 
into insulted, indignant, and infuriated Maryland, there is but one word on 
every lip, ‘ Wasuinerox,’ and one sentiment on every heart: vengeance 
on the tyrants who pollute the Capital of the Republic.” 

The determination -and expectation of capturing Washington scems to 
have been adopted with entire unanimity by the rebels. We have already 
recorded the boast of the rebel Secretary of War, at Montgomery, on the 
12th of April, “The flag which now flaunts the breeze here, will float over 
the dome of the Old Capitol at Washington before the 1st of May.” The 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Whig, of April 20th, says, “ Major Ben McCullough has 
organized a force of five thousand men, to seize the Tederal Capital the 
instant the first blood is spilled.” The Raleigh (N. C.) Standard, of April 
24th, says, “ North Carolina will send her full quota of troops to unite in 
the attack on Washington City. Our city is alive with soldiers and officers, 
many of the latter being here to tender their companies to the governor, 
Washington will soon be too hot to hold Abraham Lincoln and his Govern- 
ment.” The Richmond Examiner, of the 23d, said, ‘ From the mountain 
tops and valleys to the shores of the sea, there is one wild shout of fierce 
rosolve to capture Washington City at all and every human hazard.” The 
Milledgeville (Ga.) Recorder, of April 30th, said, ‘‘ The Government of the 
Confederate States must possess the City of Washington. It is folly to 
think that it can be used any longer as the headquarters of the Lincoln 
Government, as no access can be had to it except passing through Virginia 
and Maryland. The District of Columbia can not remain under the juris- 
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diction of the United States Congress, without humiliating Southern pride 
and defeating Southern rights.” The Montgomery (Ala.) correspondent 
to the Charleston Courier w rote, April 30th, “ The desire tor taking Wash- 
ington, I believe, increases every hour, and all things, to my thinking, seem 
tending to this consummation. We are in lively hopes that, before three 
months roll by, the Government, Congress, Departments, and all, will have 
removed to the present Federal C apital.” 

Early in May, the Second Regiment of South Carolina left that State 
for Richmond. Col. Kershaw, handing the colors to Sergeant Gordon, said, 
*'To your particular charge is committed this noble gift. Plant it wherever 
honor ealls, If opportunity offer, let it be the first to kiss the breeze of 
heaven from the dome of the Capitol at Washington.” 

These citations render it certain, that the country was not too speedily 
and intensely aroused for the protection of its Capital, and that the few 
who were still urging peace and compromise, were uninformed respecting 
the true nature of the peril with which our land was menaced. 

Troops were now pouring in every day, by thousands, from the North, 
the rail track trom Annapolis to Washington being carctully guarded, and 
placed in good running order. By ship from Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, recruits and supplies were thrown into Fort McHenry, at 
Baltimore, into the immense Fortress Monroe, xt the mouth of James River, 
in Virginia, and into several of the forts on the Gulf of Mexico, so that 
they were no longer in danger of being taken by surprise. 

The Sccessionists in Washington now began to lose all hope of aiding in 
the capture of the city and in its surrender to 7 iis rebels. They consequently 
imade the most desperate efforts to burn it. The city was “repeatedly set 
on fire, but by unceasing vigilance it was saved. On the 3d of May, the 
young anil gallant Col. Elmer E. Ellsworth, with his fur-lamed New Y ork 
Tire Zouaves; arrived in Washington.: This regiment consisted of’ the fire- 
men of New York, all armed with Sharp’s 8 rifles , und probably as energetic 
and intrepid a band as ever marched to martial : music. Their almost idol- 
ized colonel, with a peculiar tact for managing such men, trained them to 
the highest proficiency in the Zouave drill. In selecting these men for his 
command, he said, to a friend, 

“T want the New York firemen, for there are no more effective men in 
the country, and none with whom I can do s0 much. Onur friends at Wash- 
ington are sleeping on a volcano, and I want men who are ready at a 
moment to plunge into the thickest of the fight.” 

The march of this regiment from New York excited general admira- 
tion, from their perfect equipments and the magnificent bearing of the men. 
The Fire Department presented them with a stand of colors, Ze the pres- 
ident of that department placed the colors in the hands of Col. Elsworth, 
he said : 

“Take them, place them in the midst of your gallant band, and wher- 

ever the fight is the thickest, and the bullets fly the fastest, let these ban- 

ners be borne. .And may you and your comrades, i in the hour of trial and 
battle, remember the proud motto emblazoned upon them 
“* The Star-spangled Banner in triumph shall wave.’ 
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“Let this be your war-cry, as you rush to the onset. Wave this banner 
in triumph only, and do you bring it back though it be tattered and torn 
in the fight. When the fire bell rings in the night the citizen rests seeurely, 
for he knows that the New York firemen are omnipotent to arrest the 
progress of destruction. You are now called to exhibit your gallantry in 
another field. You are called té quench the flames of rebellion, and we 
know that, whether in the midst of burning cities, or in the tented field, 
you will sustain your own high charaéter, and these banners will ever wave 
in triumph, even though it be in the midst of ruins.” ’ 

Col. Ellsworth briefly replied, that, though his acquaintance with his 
men had been brief, he thoroughly understood their feelings, and he was 
sure that, as long as one of them lived, that flag would never be dis- 
graced. 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor and Major-General Dix also took part in these 
imposing ceremonies. Five thousand firemen accompanied the regiment 
in procession to the Baltic, which was lying at the foot of Canal Street. 
A banner was borne upon which were inscribed the words, 


“Tf our country calls the rest are ready.” 


The regiment marched on board to the tune, The Red, White and Blue,” 
the soldiers and the attendant, multitude joining sublimely in the chorus, 
Hurried adieus were made. Mothers, wives, and sisters took their last 
embrace, sobbing bitterly. Even strong, stern men wept. The paddle- 
wheels commenced their revolution, and the steamer soon disappeared 
on its path to the sea. They went to Washington by the way of An- 
napolis. 

General Butler, on the 5th of May, took possession of the Relay ILouse, 
on the railroad, nine miles from Baltimore. He planted eight howitzers on 
the viaduct, and invested the entire neighborhood. On the 14th, with a 
strong force, he advanced to Baltimore, and marched through the streets of 
. the city, with music and banners, thus practically saying to the rebels, 
“Now attack us if you dare.” The patriots, who were in the majority, 
were overjoyed in being thus rescued from the mcb. The streets were 
thronged with people who cheered at every step. Ladies, waving their 
handkerchiefs, joined in the applause. The Federal forces then took pos- 
session of the heights about Baltimore, which commanded the city, and 
treason no longer dared to raise its hideous front. On the evening of the 
16th, General Butler, having performed these signal services, was sere- 
naded at his hotel in Washington. In the brief speech he then made, he 
‘said, in terms which met with a response in every patriotic heart, 

“There is this difference between our Southren brethren and ourselves, 
that, while we love our State with the true love of a son, we love the Union 
and’ the Country with an equal devotion. We place no States’ Rights 
before, beyond, or above the Union. To us, our country is first, becanse it 
is our country, and our State is next and second, because she is a part of 
our country, and our State. Our oath of allegiance to our country, and 
our oath of allegiance-to our State, are interwreathed harmoniously, and 
never come in conflict, or clash, He who does his duty to the Union, does 
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his duty to the State. And he who does his duty to the State; does his 
duty to the Union, one and inseparable, now and forever. 

“We will hold as a brother, him who stands by the Union. We will 
hold as an enemy, him who will strike from its constellation a single star. 
Dut L hear some one say, 

“Shall we carry on this fratricidal war? Shall we shed our brothers’ 
Dlood, and meet in arms our brothers of the South ?? 

“T would say, ‘As our fathers did not hesitate to strike the mother 
country, in the defense of our rights, so we would not hesitate to meet the 
brother a3 they did the mother. If this unholy, this tratricidal, war is 
foreed upon us, I say, ‘ Woe to them who have made the necessity.’ Our 
hands are clean, our hearts are pure; but the Union must be preserved, 
at all hazards of money, and, if need be, of every life this side the Arctic 
regions, 

“Tf the 25,000 Northern soldiers here are eut off, in six weeks 50,000 
will take your place. And if they die by fever, pestilence, or the sword, 
a quarter of a million will take their place. He is mistaken who supposes 
we can be intimidated by threats, or cajoled by compromise. The day of 
compromises is past.” 

This glowing address was interrupted with repeated bursts of acclaim. 
The alaerity with which citizens of foreign birth entered into this war, fur 
the defense of our national integrity, was one of the most remarkable 
features of the times. There is hardly a country in Europe which was not 
represented in the Union armies. And Germany and Treland in particular 
furnished soldiers by the thousand, often organizing full regiments, for the 
defense of the land of their adoption. Kentucky and Maryland, though 
border States in which the rebels had plied every power of misrepresen- 
tation, persuasion, and terror, to force them into the ranks of Secession, 
came forward with large majorities in favor of the Union. On the 4th 
of May, fourteen companies of Kentuckians tendered their services to the 
Secretary of War. 

The seventy-five thousand troops first called for, was only summoning 
inen to rush for the protection of the endangered Capital. Their services 
were required enly for three months. It now became evident, that an 
arduous and perhaps protracted war was before us. The rebels were acting 
with demoniac energy, confiscating the property of all Union men; mob- 
bing and hanging all who ventured to speak against the rebellion, or in 
favor of the Government ; compelling every man, capable of bearing arms, 
to enter their ranks ; issuing paper money to any amount they desired, and 
punishing with revolting violence any who refused to receive it. .A more’ 
terrible despotism was never developed. Under these cicumstances, the 
President, on the 4th of May, called for an increase of the regular army 
and navy, and for 42,000 yolunteers for three years’ service. The patriotic 
contributions from the North, in three weeks, amounted to $23,277,000. 
At the South, dictatorial power was practically placed in the liana of J of. 
ferson Davis, as it were by the unanimons assent of the rebels, The Rich- 
mond (Va.) Examiner, of May Sth, said: 

“No power in executive hands can be too great, no discretion too 
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absolute, at such moments as these. We need a dictator. Let lawyers 
talk when the world has time to hear them. Now let the sword do its 
work. Usurpations of power by the chief, for the preservation of the peo- 
ple from robbers and murderers, will be reckoned as genius and patriotisia 
by all sensible men in the world now, and by every historian that will judge 
the deed hereatter.” 

In accordance with these views, the Confederate Congress authorized 
Jeff. Davis to raise such forees for the war as he might deem expedient, 
and it may be added, that he proceeded to the most atrocious acts of vio- 
lence to compel enlistments. 

The Vermont troops, “ Green Mountain Boys,” and the hardy sons of 
New Hampshire and Maine, now began to make their appearance in the 
streets of Washington. The First Regiment of Vermont, under Colonel 
Phelps, consisting of ten companies of TT men each, attracted much atten- 
tion for their stalwart frames and broad shoulders. They were all higly 
esteemed citizens, who, at the call of their country, had abandoned prolit- 
able business at home. As the cars were leaying Rutland, Vermont, one 
of the privates, in response to the cheers of the people, said : 

“The Vermont Regiment, citizens in peace, soldiers in war, give you 
the sentiment embodied in the charge of the Grecian matron to her son :— 
We will bring back our shields, or be brought back upon them.” 

The waves of patriotic excitement spread across the wide continent, 
even to the shores of the Pacific. At San Francisco, Cal., there was a 
magnificent Union demonstration, on the 11th of May, All business was 
suspended. The Stars and the Stripes waved everywhere. The city was 
thronged. Three stands were erected {or the speakers. Senators Latham 
and McDougal, and Generals Sumner and Shields, addressed vast audiences. 
But one voice was heard, and that was, “ The Administration must be pre- 
served in its endeavor to crush rebellion, and perpetuate the Union.” 

Every day brought tidings of new acts of atrocity by the rebels. Their 
armies were gathering fast in Virginia, privateers were rapidly fitted out 
to prey upon our commerce; all Northern property in the South was con- 
fiscated. On the 21st of May, Jeff. Davis approved the act of the Con- 
federate Congress, prohibiting Southerners, owing money to Northern 
merchants, from paying the same, and compelling them to pay it into the 
treasury of the rebels. 

Notwithstanding these apparent successes of the rebels, few Northern 
men doubted, for a moment, the ability of the United States to crush the 
rebellion. ‘The whole seven revolted States had only a white population 
of 2,656,481, less by more than a million and a half than the single State 
of New York, which had 3,887,542. If all the Slave States were to make 
common cause, they had only. 8,907,894 whites, with 4,000,000 of slaves ; 
while the remaining free Union had 20,000,000 of homogeneous people, as 
powerful in peace and war as the world has ever seen. 

At the almost miraculous uprising of the North, after the assault of the 
rebels upon Sumter, there was a great Union meeting at Union Square, 
New York, on the 20th of May. Such a gathering, both as to the masses 
assembled and the enthusiasm manifested, New York had never witnessed 
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before. The most illustrious men of the State and of the nation there 
spake in strains, which moved the hearts of patriotic men, all over our land, 
like bugle notes. Prot. O. M. Mitchel, a graduate of West Point, was, at 
that time, in charge of the observatory at Cincinnati, Ohio, intensely 
absorbed in scientific pursuits, and was probably the most illustrious 
astronomer in the land. The speech he made upon this occasion was so 
souliul and thrilling, and Prof. Mitchel, subsequently as General Mitchel, 
so signalized himself upon the field of battle, that his words are worthy of 
permanent record. The nation will not forget him as one of her sons whom 
she will love to honor. 

“T know that I am astranger among you. I haye been in your State 
but a little while; but I am with you, heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength; and all that I have and am belongs to you and our common 
country, and to nothing else. I have been announced to you as a citizen 
of Kentucky. Once I was, because I was born there. I love my native 
State, as you love your native State. I love my adopted State of Ohio, as 
you love your adopted State, if such you have; but, my friends, I am not 
a citizen now of any State. I owe allegiance to no State, and never did, 
and God helping me T never will. I owe allégiance to the Government of 
the United States. I did not abjure the love of my own State, or of my 
adopted State, but over all that rose proudly, triumphant and predominant, 
my love for our common country. And now, to-day, that common country 
is assailed, and alas! alas! that I am compelled to say it, it is assailed, in 
some sense, by my own countrymen. 

“ My father and my mother were from Old Virginia, and my brothers 
and sisters from Old Kentucky. I love them all; I love them dearly. I 
have my brothers and friends down in the South now, united to me by the 
fondest tics of love and affection, I would take them into my arms to-day 
with all the love God has put into this heart; but if I fonnd them in arms 
I would be compelled to smite them down. You have found oflicers of the 
army, who have been educated by the Government, who have drawn their 
support from, the Government for long years, who, when called upon by 
their country to stand for the Constitution and the right, have basely, igno- 
miniously, and traitorously, either resigned their commissions, or deserted 
to traitors, rebels, and eneimies. ] 

“The rebels and the traitors in the South we must set aside. T hey are 
not our friends. When they come to their senses we will receive them with 
open arms; but till that time, while they are trailing our glorious banner 
in the dust, when they scorn it, condemn it, eurse it, and trample it under 
foot, then I must smite. In God's name I will smite, and as long as I have 
strength I will do it. I know these men. I know their courage ; I have 
been among them; T have been with them. They have courage; and do 
not pretend to think that they have not. I tell you what it ig; it is no 
child’s play you are ent:ring upon. They will fight, and with a determina- 
tion and a power which is irresistible. Make we your mind to it, Let 
every man put his life in his hand, and say, ‘There is the altar of my 
country ; there I will sacrifice my life.’ Lead me to the conilict. Place 
me where I can do my duty, There I am, ready to go. I care not where 
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it leads me. I am ready. God help me to do my duty. I am ready to 
fight in the ranks, or out of the ranks. Having been educated at West 
Point, having been in the army seven years, having served as commander 
of a volunteer company for ten years, and haying served as an adjutari- 
general, I feel | am ready for something. I only ask to be permitted to 
act; and in God’s name give me something to do.” 

In accordance with the spirit of this speech, which roused the audience 
to the utmost pitch of enthusiasm, Prof. Mitchel soon assumed command, 
and, as will be subsequently shown, performed deeds of’ heroism and of sue- 
cessful generalship unsurpassed during the progress ot the war. 

Throughout the South, among the leaders of the rebeliion, there seems 
to have been no love for our common country, and no recognition of its 
authority. When General Quitman was governor of Mississippi, he was 
seriously implicated in the piratic raid of Lopez upon the Island of Cuba, 
and was in danger of arrest by the United States authorities. The Hon. 
Jacob Thompson, whose treason has already been alluded to, when he was 
a member of the Cabinet of Mr, Buchanan, as Secretary of the Interior, 
wrote, on the 2d of September, 1850, in the following strain to General 
Quitman : . 

“When the President of the United States commands me to do an act, 
and the Executive of Mississippi commands me to do another thing, incon- 
sistent with the first order, I obey the government of my State. To Mis- 
sissippi I owe allegiance, and because she commands me I owe obedience 
to the United States. But when she says I owe obedience no longer, right 
or wrong, come weal or woe, I stand for my legitimate sovereign, and not 
to obey her behests is, in my conscience, treason.” 

Such were the principles of the man who took the oath of allegiance to 
the Government of the United States, assumed the important office of 
Secretary of the Interior, and then availed himself of all the information 
and power which his office gave him, to overthrow that Government which 
he had sworn to uphold. , p 

There were such appalling cases of treason daily arising, that no one 
knew whom to trust. Even the loyalty of the noble General Scott was 
suspected, very unjustly. In a speech which Senator Douglas made in 
Ohio, about this time, he said: 

“ T have been asked whether there is any truth in the rumor that Gen. 
Scott was about to retire from the American army. It is almost profanity 
to ask that question. I saw him only last Saturday. Ie was at his desk, 
pen in hand, writing his orders for the defense and safety of the American 
Capital. Walking down the street, I met a distinguished gentleman, a 
member of the Virginia Conyention, whom I knew personally, and had a 
few minutes’ conversation with him. Tle told me, that he had just had an 
interview with General Scott; that he was chairman of the committee 
appointed by the Virginia Convention, to wait upon General Scott, and 
tender him the command of the forces of Virginia in this struggle. 
General Scott received him kindly, listened to him patiently, and said 


to him : 
«JT have serve? my country, under the flag of the Union, for more 
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than fifty years; and as long as God permits me to live, I will defend that 
flax with my sword, even if my own native State assails it.’” 

This remarkable statement shows not only the patriotism of Gen. Scott, 
but the reasonableness of the anxiety which oppressed the public mind. 
Such unparalleled examples of treachery had so appalled the community, 
that no one was exempt from suspicion, And even our purest patriots had 
bosom friends, near relatives, members of their own families, who were in 
league with the rebels, and kept them informed ot every movement. 

The conspirators had sueceeded in so filling all the oftices of the Gov- 
ernment with their confederates, and throwing such obstacles in the way 
of any vigorous action, that it seemed impossible that anything could be 
done, under the ordinary forms of law, to thwart their deadly machinations. 
There was no adequate organization for the public defense, and the rebels 
were so entirely dead to all sense of honor, that men, while retaining the 
most important stations in the Government, and hypocritically assuming to 
be patriotic, regardless of the most solemn oaths, were doing everything in 
their power to betray and ruin their country. 

Under these unparalleled circumstances of embarrassment, the Presi- 
dent, on the 20th of April, summoned the members of the Cabinet, whom 
he had selected, and in whom, consequently, he could repose confidence, to 
mect at the office of the Navy Department. There they unanimously 
agreed to send an armed revenue cutter to protect the treasure ships 
expected frora California. The commandants of the Navy-Yards of Phila- 
delphia, New York, and: Boston, were each called upon to furnish five 
steamships, for public defense, as soon as possible. Very efficient agents, 
men of the highest distinction, were employed in making arrangements 
for the transportation of troops and munitions of war. In reference to 
these movements, which met the warm approval of the nation, the Presi- 
dent subsequently said : 

“The several departments of the Government, at that time, contained 
go large a number of disloyal persons, that it would have been impossible 
to provide safely, through official agents only, for the performance of the 
duties thus confided to citizens favorably known for their ability, loyalty, 
and patriotism. The several orders, issued upon these occurrences, were 
transmitted by private messengers, who pursned a cirenitous way to the 
seaboard cities, inland across the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the 
Northern lakes, 

“T believe that by these and other similar measures, taken in that crisis, 
some of which were without any authority of law, the Government was 
saved from overthrow. Tam not aware that a dollar of the public funds, 
thus confided without authority of law to unofficial persons, was either 
Jost or wasted, although apprehensions of such misdirections occurred to 
me as objections to these extraordinary proceedings, and were necessarily 
overruled.” 

The question will rise, with future generations, how could it happen 
that hostility 80 wide-spread and venomous, could spring up against a gov- 
ernment so mild, efficient, and just, as that of the United States,—a 
government which had filled the land with plenty, and, in less than one 
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century, had raised up a nation second to no other upon the globe, in intel- 
ligence, wealth, and power. It requires some knowledge of the workings 
of the human heart to comprehend the potency of that malignant influence 
of slavery which infused its poison into our whole system. But the careful 
student of history will see nothing in it that is strange. The spirit of aris- 
tocratic usurpation has been the same in all nations and in all times. It 
has no existence in Heaven, It comes from beneath, and burns with all 
the fierceness of infernal fire. 

The South, seeing their aristocratic institution endangered by the grad- 
ual progress of intelligence and piety, roused itself’ to this desperate en 
deavor. “Evil be thou my good,” became their law. “ Wrong be thon 
my right,” became the fundamental principle of their ethics. ‘The laborer 
is not worthy of his hire ; you shall not give unto your servants that which 
is just and equal; you shall not do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you; you shall not break the yoke of bondage; you shall 
not let the oppressed go free; the ignorant shall not be educated; lusbands . 
shall not be entitled to their wives; parents shall not possess their own 
children ;” this became their religion: the expurgated satanic edition of 
their Christianity. 

Now this is moral poison of the most malignant kind. It is the eorro- 
sive sulflimate of the soul. And yet the South determined to feed upon 
it, and resolved that the North should eat it. Is it strange that convul- 
sions ensued? It is amazing that in the nineteenth century there could be 
such audacity in the human mind. Mr. Calhoun advocating these fiend- 
born principles, says: 

“Slavery is the most safe and stable basis for free institutions in the 
world.” Mir. McDuffie calls it ‘the corner-stone of the Republican edi- 
fice.” Senator Hammond, of South Carolina, declares that “its forms of 
society are the best in the world.” Senator Brown, of Mississippi, boasts 
“that it is a great moral, social, and political blessing.” Senator Hunter, 
of Virginia, has the effrontery to declare in the ears of men who know 
what slavery is, that the “social system of the slaveholding states is the 
normal condition of human society, beneficial to the non-slaveholder as it is 
to the slaveholder, best tor the happiness of both races,—the very key-stone 
of the mighty arch, which, by its concentrated strength, is able to sustain 
our social superstructure, consists in the black marble block of African 
slavery. Knock that out,” he says, “and the mighty fabric, with all that 
it upholds, topples and tumbles to its fall.” Senator Mason, of Virginia, 
ventures to say that slavery is “ennobling to both master and slave ;” sub- 
sequently, however, changing the phrase to “ennobling to the master and 
elevating to the slave.” Mr. McDuffie, of South Carolina, very justly 
remarks that “slavery supersedes the necessity of an order of nobility.” 

Thus defiantly was this degrading institution, which John Wesley, 
thoroughly acquainted with its workings in Georgia and the two Carolinas, 
had declared to be the “sum of all yillanies,” and which Jefferson had de- 
nounced as the most atrocious outrage upon the laws of God and the rights 
of man, forcing its way to undermine our free institutions, and to corrupt 
our Christianity. It is not possible that there should be greater antagon- 
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ism than that between freedom and slavery ;—between the Christianity 
which says, “Break every yoke,” and the Christianity which says, “ Let the 
strong put the yoke on the neck of the weak.” These were the antagon- 
isms, relentless as death, which the great rebellion developed. 

“ A slave,” says the civil code of Louisiana, “is one who is in the power 
of a master to whom he belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of his 
person, his industry, and his Jabor. Tecan do nothing, possess nothing, 
nor acquire anything, but what must belong to his master.” “ The cardi- 
nal principle of slavery,” says Stroud’s Law of Slavery, “that the slave is 
not to be ranked among sentient beings, but among ¢/ings,—is an article 
of property—a chattel personal, obtains, as undoubted law, in all of these 
(slave) states,” 

The Hon. Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, commenting upon these 
statements, in his truly magnificent speech upon the “ Barbarism of Slay- 
ery,” delivered in the Senate of the United States, June 4th, 1860, says: 

“Out of this definition, as from a solitary germ, which, in its pettiness, 
might be crushed by the hand, towers our Upas tree and all its gigantic 
poison. Study it, and you will comprehend the whole monstrous growth. 
Look at its plain import and see the relations which it establishes. The 
slave is held simply for the use of his master, to whose behests his life, lib- 
erty, and happiness are devoted, and by whom he may be bartered; leased, 
mortgaged, bequeathed, invoiced, shipped as cargo, stored as goods, sold 
on execution, knocked off at public auction, and even staked at the gam- 
ing-table, on the hazard of a card or a die—all according to law. 

“Nor is there anything, within the limit of life, inflicted on a beast, 
which may not be inflicted on a slave. He may be marked like a hog, 
branded like a mule, yoked like an ox, hobbled like a horse, driven like an 
ass, sheared like a sheep, maimed like a cur, and constantly beaten like a 
brute,—all according to law. 

“And should lite itself be taken, what is the remedy? The law of 
slavery, imitating that rule of evidence which, in barbarous days and bar. 
barous countries, prevented a Christian from testifying against a Mahome 
dan, openly pronounces the incompetency of the whole African race, 
whether bond or free, to testify in any case against a white man, and thus, 
having already surrendered the slave to every possible outrage, crowns its 
tyranny, by excluding the very testimony through which the bloody cruelty 
of the slave-master might be exposed.” 

It is indeed refreshing, in contrast with these principles of oppression, 
to read the healthy views of President Lincoln, upon the subject of liberty. 
They were uttered in a speech which he made, when a candidate for the 
Senate of the United States, in opposition to Judge Douglas: 

“ These communities (the thirteen colonies) by their representatives in 
old Independence Hall, said to the whole world of men: ‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ This was their majes- 
tic interpretation of the economy of the Universe. ‘This was their lofty, 
and wise, and noble understanding of the justice of the Creator to His 
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creatures. Yes, gentlemen, to al His creatures, to the whole great family 
of man. In their enlightened belief, nothing ‘stamped with the Divine 
image and likeness was sent into the world to be trodden on, and degraded, 
and imbrated by its fellows. They grasped not only the whole race of 
men then living, but they reached forward and seized upon the farthest 
posterity. They erected a beacon to guide their children and their chil- 
dren’s children, and the countless myriads who should inhabit the earth in 
other ages. ; 

“Wise statesmen as they were, they knew the tendency of prosperity to 
breed tyrants, and so they established these great self-evident truths, that, 
when in the distant future some man, some faction, some interest, should 
set up the doctrine that none but rich men, or none but white men, or none 
but Anglo-Saxon white men, were entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
ot happiness, their posterity might look up again to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and take courage to renew the battle which their fathers began— 
so that truth, and justice, and mere ‘y, and all the humane and Christian 
virtues, might not be extinguished from the land; so that no man would 
hereafter dare to limit and cireumscribe the great principles on which the 
temple of liberty was being built. 

“ Now, my countrymen, if you have been taught doctrines conflicting 
with the great landmarks of the Declaration of Independence; if’ you have 
listened to suggestions which would take away from its grandeur, and 
mutilate the fair symmetry of its proportions; if you have been inclined to 
believe that all men are not created equal in those inalienable rights enu- 
merated by our chart of liberty, let me entreat you to come back. Return 
to the fountain whose waters spring close by the blood of the Revolution. 
Think nothing of me—take no thought for the political fate of any man 
whomsoever—but come back to the ‘truths that are in the Declaration of 
Independence, You may do anything with me you choose, if you will but 
heed these sacred principles, You may not only defeat me for the Senate, 
but you may take me and put me to death, While pretending no indiffer- 
ence to earthly honors, I do claim to be actuated in this contest by some- 
thing higher than an anxiety for ottice. I charge you to drop every paltry 
and “insignificant thought for any man’s success, It is nothing; I am 
nothing ; Judge Douglas is nothing. But do not destroy that immortal 
emblem of Humanity y—the Declaration of American Independence.” 
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Tre Washington Star, of May 7th, says, “ The scheme of the oligarchy 
was to have attacked this city some time between break of day of the 18th, 
and daybreak of the 21st of April ultimo. They had been Jed to believe 
that the Virginia ordinance of secession would have been pushed through 
the Convention a few days before that was accomplished (on the 17th), and 
that the troops of that State would have been able to take Washington by 
surprise, between the dates we have named above. John Bell was doubt- 
less in the conspiracy, we apprehend, as his change of front took place just 
in time to admit of his getting on what he foolishly supposed would be the 
winning side. The resignation of the large number of army and navy 
ofticers, between the 18th and 21st of April, in a body, was doubtless also 
planned to embarrass the Government, just previous to the meditated attack 
on the metropolis. The conspirators had no idea that the Government 
would prove more prompt and efficient in their measures of defense, than 
they in theirs of attack.” 

On the 23d of April, John Bell of Tennessee, one of the candidates for 
the Presidency, openly avowed his union with the rebels. In a speech at 
Nashville he said, “‘The time for action and unity of action in the South 
has arrived. I am for standing by the South, defending the South, all the 
South, against the unnecessary, aggressive, cruel, unjust, and wanton war 
which is being forced upon us.” He advocated a strong military league 
of all the slaveholding States, and urged the immediate and effective organ- 
ization of all their military strength. “To arms, Tennesseeans, to arms !” 
he cried. 

John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, another slayeholding candidate for 
the Presidency, remained in the Senate of the United States for several 
months, assuming the air of loyalty, while doing everything in his power 
to clog the wheels of government, and to facilitate the movements of his 
outside fellow-conspirators. While Mr. Breckinridge was thus operating: 
and all under the forms of law, Senator Douglas remarked to a distin- 
guished Kentuckian at Indianapolis, “I know your man Breckinridge 
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better than you know him yourselves. Mark my words, sir, within a year 
from this time, John C. Breckinridge will be a general in the rebel army.” 
In less than six months, Mr. Breckinridge threw off all disguise, and 
assumed military command under the banner of the rebels. 

President Lincoln, with all his firmness and entireness of consecration 
to the work which was before him, had an irresistible sense of the ludicrous, 
which would occasionally manifest itself even in the most serious trans- 
actions. As the perils of war were rapidly accumulating, the Government 
stationed some troops at Cairo, llinois; a very important point, at the 
confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. A violent Secessionist, a 
member of the Kentucky State Senate, had the effrontery to send to the 
President a solemn protest against this movement. The very characteristic 
reply was, “‘ Your letter has been received and duly considered. In reply, 
I can only say to you, a Senator of Aentuchy, that, had I known that 
Cairo, Zédénois, was in your Senatorial district, I would not have sent any 
soldiers within a hundred miles of that point.” * 

Betore the close of May there were 20,000 troops in Washington, nearly 
fifty vessels had commenced the blockade of the Southern ports, the Union 
men in Maryland had rallied, and that State was strong for the Govern- 
ment; and in every one of the Northern States large masses of troops were 
being drilled and supplied with arms. All the arsenals were at work, night 
and day, turning out every weapon of warfare, and agents were dispatched 
to Europe, to hasten forward supplies. Never was a community less pre- 
pared for immediate war. 

Similar activity was manifest all over the South. For years their saga- 
cious leaders had been storing up arms. For years they had been poisoning 
the minds of the ignorant masses of the South, so as to inflame them with 
hatred for the “‘ Yankees,” to whom they never condescended to allude but as 
the “damned Yankees.” The South being almost exclusively agricultural, 
and the slaves performing the work, nearly every man, capable of bearing 
arms, could be called to the field. The spirit of conscription was inexorable, 
and every man was compelled to go. The negroes also, in large numbers, 
were forced to perform the menial service of the camp, and to relieve the 
soldiers of the hard work of throwing up entrenchments. Thus, by the 
ist of June, the rebels had a larger and better equipped army in the field, 
than the Government then possessed. They also felt sure of the codpera- 
tion of England, and were very sanguine that they should secure that of 
France also. They had no doubt of success. Their troops were concen- 
trating at all important points, 15,000 of them being at Richmond, still 
eager for a rush upon Washington. The rebels had commenced their seat 
of government at Montgomery, Alabama. The Montgomery correspondent 
of the New Orleans Delta wrote, in the middle of May: 

“Tt is reported here, that official information has been received, that 
troops from the North are pouring continuously into the capital of the Old 
Government, and it is thought that before we could possibly begin our 
assault, Washington will be defended by 20,000 men, supplied with all the 
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enginery of war. The time for taking the old seat of government without 
a desperate battle has evidently gone by; yet its doom is sealed. The 
fixed and unalterable determination to capture this city is the prevailing 
sentiment of our people, and satisfaction gleams from the eye of every sol- 
dier whose destination is Washington.” 

Gen. Scott detached 13,000 men to take possession of Alexandria, on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac, seven miles below Washington. This 
was a staid, antique, rather dilapidated town of about ten thousand inhab- 
itants, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of slavery and rebellion, A small 
foree of rebel troops were stationed in and around the city. A. gentle hint, 
however, of what was to come, was given on the morning of the 14th of 
May, when a United States steamer quietly dropped anchor off the eity ; 
swung areund to bring her broadside to bear ; and then, with rifled cannon 
and mortars, which would throw shot and shell into every street, unmuzzled, 
waited further movements. 

It was 2 o'clock in the morning of the 24th of May, when the expedi- 
tion from Washington started secretly to take military possession of Alex- 
andria, One halt the troops crossed the Long Bridge, and marched down 
the right bank of the Potomac, to enter Alexandria by the rear, and to 
cut off any rebel troops who might be lurking about the city, The other 
half, including the Fire Zouaves under Col, Ellsworth, descended the river 
in steamers, from the Washington Navy Yard. It was in the first gray of 
the morning, when the steamers touched at the wharves. Of this division 
Col. Ellsworth was in command. He was one of the first toland. While 
the regiment was forming in line, one company was sent, in post haste, to 
seize the telegraph station, that no communication could be sent to Rich- 
mond of their landing. Another party hastened to tear up the railroad. 
It was of such vital importance that the telegraph should be instantly 
seized, that Col. Ellsworth himself accompanied that party, passing through 
the streets on the full run. 

On their way they went by the Marshall TTouse, a hotel kept by one 
J. W. Jackson, over the roof of which a secession flag was flaunted. ‘“ We 
must have that flag,” said Col. Ellsworth, with his natural impetuosity, 
and, rushing in, he found a white man, in the front room, half dressed, and 
a negro. “Who raised that flag?’ inquired the colonel. “I do not 
know,” was the reply, “I am a boarder here.” Followed by two or three 
he sprang up stairs to the roof of the house, seized the rebel banner, and 
was descending with it in his hands, hardly a moment having been occu- 
pied in the movement, when the same half-dressed man, who had said that 
he was a boarder, but who proved to be Jackson himself, a brutal despera- 
do, jumped from a dark passage, and leveling a double-barreled gun at Col. 
Elisworth’s breast, at a distance of not more than two yards, fired a couple 
of slugs directly into his heart. 

F 2 f think my arm,” saya E. TH. Mouse, correspondent of the Tribune, 

was resting on Ellsworth’s shoulder at the moment. THe was on the 
second or third step from the landing, and he dropped forward with that 
heavy, horrible, headlong weight, which always comes of sudden death 
inflicted in this manner. THis assailant had turned like a flash to give the 
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contents of the other barrel to Francis E. Brownell, a private, but either he 
could not command his aim, or the Zouave was too quick with him, for the 
slugs went over his head, and passed through the panels and wainscot of 
the door, which sheltered some sleeping lodgers, Simultaneously with his 
second shot, and sounding like the echo of the first, Brownell’s rifle was 
heard, and the assassin staggered backward. Te was hit exactly in the 
middle of the face, and the wound, as I afterwards saw it, was the most 
frightful I ever witnessed. Of course Brownell did not know how fatal 
his shot had been, and so, before the man dropped, he thrust his sabre bay- 
onet through and through the body, the force of the blow sending the dead 
man violently down the upper section of the second flight of stairs, at the 
foot of which he lay with his face to the floor, 

“The first thing to be done was to look to our dead friend and leader. 
Tle had fallen on his face, and the stream of blood which flowed from his 
wound had literally flooded the way. The chaplain, Rev. E. W. Dodge, 
turned him gently over, and I stooped and called his name aloud, at which 
I thought then, he murmured inarticulately. I presume I was mistaken, 
and I am not sure that he spoke a word after being struck. We lifted the 
body with all the care we could apply, and laid it upon a bed in a room 
near by. The rebel flag, stained with his blood, and purified by this con- 
tact from the baseness of its former meaning, we laid about his feet. It 
was difficult at first to discover the precise locality of his wound, for all 
parts of his coat were equally saturated with blood. By cautiously loosen- 
ing his belt, and unbottoning his coat, we found where the shot had pene- 
trated. None of us had any medical knowledge, but we saw that all hope 
must be resigned.” While these sad scenes were transpiring another part 
of the company had seized the telegraph. 

Col. Ellsworth was an extraordinary man. Every development of his 
character indicates his nobility. He was, at the time of his death, but 
twenty-four years of age. He had been a student in the law-oflice of 
President Lincoln, and had won the esteem and the ardent affection of our 
chief magistrate. At Chicago he became captain of a military company, 
and watching carefully the progress of the Crimean war, he became con- 
vinced that the Zouave organization and drill was the best for military 
purposes. Sending to France for the necessary books he made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with all the evolutions. It may be doubted 
whether such a military company as the Chicago Zouaves, under Capt. 
Ellsworth, was ever before organized. Every member was eworn to total 
abstinence from spirituous liquors, from tobacco, from gambling, and from 
Visiting any places of immorality. Profanity was made a ground of 
prompt dismissal from the company, Politeness of address, chivalrous 
courtesy of demeanor in private as well as public relations, were rigidly 
exacted. 

The severest athletic exercises were superadded to the French drill. 
Thus he formed a company of a hundred men, the best drilled, the best 
equipped, and the most efficient for action, ever seen in America, and 
probably in the world. He also possessed that rare, Napoleonic faculty, 
conferred upon but one in a million, of attaching every one to him who 
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was brought within the sphere of his frank, genial, loving nature. He was 
born to command. His men were implicitly under his authority, and 
loved to be so, Young as he was, it is hardly too much to say that the 
nation loved Col. Ellsworth. With his Chicago Zouaves he had visited 
New York, Boston, and other leading cities, and the report of the almost 
miraculous evolutions of his well-drilled, immaculate, and gentlemanly 
young men, had passed all over the land, and had incited the organization 
of a similar corps in many places. 

The evening betore the expedition started, Col. Ellsworth addressed his 
troops in the following characteristie words : 

“Boys, yesterday I understood that a movement was to be made 
against Alexandria. I went to see General Mansfield, and told him that 
I would consider it as a personal affront, if he would not allow us to have 
the right of the line, which is our due as the first volunteer regiment 
sworn in for the war. All I can say is, prepare yourselves for a nice little 
sail, and at the end of it a skirmish. Go to your tents, lie down, and take 
your rest till 2 o’clock, when the boat will arrive, and we go forward to 
vietory or death, When we reach the place of destination, act as men, 
Do nothing to shame the regiment. Show the enemy that you are men, 
as well as soldiers, and that you will treat them with kindness until they 
force you to use violence. I want to kill them with kindness. Go to your 
tents, and do as I tell you.” 

Ne then retired to his own tent, and wrote two letters, one to the lady 
to whom he was soon to be married,—the other to his parents, of whom 
he was the only and almost the idolized child. His letter to his parents 
was as follows: 


“Heap-quarrens First Zouavn, Camp Lincoiy, 
“Wasnineton, D. C., May 23, 1861. 


“My prar Farner anp Morurr,— 


“The regiment is ordered to move across the river to-night. We have 
no means of knowing what reception we are to meet with, I am inclined 
to the opinion that our entrance to the city of Alexandria will be hotly 
contested, as 1 am just informed that a large force has arrived there to-day. 
Should this happen, my dear parents, it may be my lot to be injured in 
some manner, Whatever may happen, cherish the consolation that I was 
engaged in the performance of a sacred duty; and to-night, thinking of 
the probabilities of to-morrow, and the oceurrences of the past, I am per- 
fectly content to accept whatever my fortune may be; confident that He 
who noteth even the fall of a sparrow, will have some ptrpose even in the 
fate of one like me. My darling and ever loved parents, good bye. God 
bless, protect, and care for you. Exmer.” 


The following tribute to his memory is as just as it is eloquent : 

“Sprung from the ranks of the people, reflecting their impulses, share 
ing in their sympathies,—young, gallant, and generous,—lofty of spirit 
earnest of purpose, severely temperate, combining all that youth emulates, 
that manhood loves, and that old age admires, Col, Ellsworth was alike iis 
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idol of those who knew him, and foremost in the ranks of those to whom 
the country looked as the exemplars of its youth, and the defenders of its 
honor.” 

The ‘colonel was singularly a handsome man, and though an unusual 
pallor overspread his countenance, he was still beautiful in death. A de- 
tachment of troops soon arrived, and a guard was established around and 
over the house. The townspeople began to gather, and it was judiciously 
deemed important to conceal from the impetuous regiment of Zouaves the 
murder of their leader, lest they should take signal vengeance. The regi- 
ment had already been stationed, in companies, in different portions of the 
town, from whence, in case of alarm, they could easily be concentrated. 
No one was permitted to enter or leave the Marshall House. About 7 
o'clock, the troops, which had crossed the bridge, and marched down the 
banks of the river, arrived, cutting off a company of cavalry, about thirty 
in number, in the gayest holiday dress of war, and about five hundred 
infantry. They were all sent as prisoners of war, or as rebels to be hung, 
to Washington. The Government had not then decided in what capacity 
to regard them. - 

The body of Col. Ellsworth, carefully veiled from sight, was then con- 
veyed secretly on board the steamer, on a litter of muskets, and taken to 
Washington, to the house of his friend, the President. The excitement 
produced in Washingtcn and throughout the whole country was very 
intense. His funeral obsequies were solemnized in Washington, with all 
the demonstration of respect and grief, and as his remains were borne to 
their last resting plate, 2a the interior of the State of New York, they were 
‘received with funeral processions, badges of mourning, requiems, and the 
tolling of bells, in every city through which they passed. 

At the same time with the advance upon Alexandria, the Government 
took possession of Arlington eights, opposite Washington. For several 
weeks the eyes of the patriots in the Capital were daily directed to those 
heights, fearing to see them bristling with hostile batteries. From that 
commanding position, shells could easily be thrown into the city. Imme- 
diately there was commenced a line of defenses upon the right bank of the 
Potomac, which gradually extended up and down the river a distance of 
thirty miles, and five or six miles in breadth, and which finally assumed a 
magnitude of proportions which have rarely been equaled in the history of 
war. Behind these redoubts, nearly a hundred thonsand of the noblest 
young men were soon entrenched, waiting for arms. They came from our 
colleges, law and medical schools, theological seminaries, and from all the 
ennobling employments of industrial life. Such an army was never before 
gathered. Our most wealthy and distinguished men left the pulpit, the 
bench, the bar, to aid in the defense of our imperiled land. President Lin- 
coln is reported to have said, that there was hardly a regiment in the army, 
from which he could not select suitable men to compose his Cabinet. 

The rebels boasted that they had four hundred thousand troops march- 
ing upon Washington. Their troops were rapidly arriving at their several 
stations in the vicinity of Richmond. They affected great scorn for North- 
ern men, whose abhorrence of dueling and street brawls they regarded as 
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cowardice, and they boasted that “one Southerner would easily put five 
Northerners to flight.” ; 

The rebels were strongly posted at Harper's Ferry, Manassas, Richmond, 
and Hampton. While the soldiers were employed in the daily drill, thou- 
sands of negroes were employed in performing all the menial service of the 
camp, and in handling the spade, throwing up intrenchments. Though 
the colored population were all in heart warmly on the side of the Govern- 
ment, and eager to bring their sinewy limbs into the service of the war, 
state considerations, which future generations will find it rather diflicult to 
comprehend, induced most of the generals to reject the aid of the negroes, 
and thus to compel them to work against us. Our young men were conse- 
quently exhausted, and multitudes sent to the hospital and to the grave, 
from exposure to these labors to which they were entirely unaccustomed. 
Tt must, however, be admitted that the question was one involving very 
serious difliculties, as there was an influential party at the North, vehe- 
mently remonstrating against any employment of the slaves; and the 
Border States of Maryland, Missouri, and Kentucky, all exceedingly jeal- 
ous of any interference with the slavery question, threatened to abandon 
.the Union, if the colored population were, in any way, received into the 
Government service. Thus we presented the anomalous condition of a 

i stence, not only rejecting the eagerly proffered 
by this rejection compelling them 
icnt energies to the ervice of our foes. We thus 
+ millions to the populafion of our enemies. One of 
the leading French journals, not discerning the embarrassments in which 
we were involve hi s said, “ Such a mode of conducting warfare excites the 
contempt of eyery military man in Europe.” _ et a 

Napsleod iting to Josephine, from Germany, in reference to his 
embarrassments, said, “The more one attains to greatness, the less can he 
have his own way. Such an one is dependent upon events and circum- 
stances. All you beautiful women recognize no obstacles. What you wish 
must be. But as fr myself, I declare that I am the veriest slave among 
men, My master has no compassion; and that master is the nature of 
things.” 

“T can not do,” said President Lincoln, “what I would, but only what 
circumstances will admit of my accomplishing.” 

The Government had, by this time, accumulated 6,000 troops in Fortress 
Monroe. This magnificent fortress was extended over an area of seventy 
acres, and, with its rapidly increasing military population and naval marine, 
had now suddenly become one of the most populous and busy cities in Vir- 
ginia. One morning the pickets brought in three slaves, belonging to Col. 


NI 


virtually adde d eia! ; 


Mallory of the rebel-army. The slaves said that they were to be sold down 
south, and had escaped, and sought protection of the Federal army. Vir- 
ginia had seceded, renouncing all allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States. Col. Mallory was a traitor, in arms against the Govern- 
ment, trampling the Constitution beneath his feet, and wishing to sell his 
slaves, that he might have money to carry on the war. And yet he had 
the audacity to send a flag of truce, demanding the surrender of' these 
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slaves, under the Fugitive Slave Law. Incredible as it may seem, many 
of our generals had yielded to this claim, and sent back the poor fugitives, 
to their rebel masters, thus increasing their power to purchase powder and 
shells for our destruction. 

Col. Mallory had been a member of the same political party with Gen. 
Butler, and had met him on friendly terms at the Charleston and Baltimore 
Conventions. With the cool assumption characteristic of the slaveholding 
oligarchy, he came under the protection of the flag of truce, to Fortress 
Monroe, demanding the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law. The fol- 
lowing terse colloquy is reported to have taken place between them: 

“You hold, Col. Mallory, do you not,” said Gen. Butler, “that negro 
slaves are property; and that Virginia is no longer a part of the United 
States.” 

“TI do, sir,” was the reply, 

“You are a lawyer, sir,” Gen, Butler added, “and I ask you, if you 
tlaim that the Fugitive Slave Act of the United States is binding in a 
foreign nation? And if a foreign nation uses this kind of property to 
destroy the lives and property of citizens of the United States, if that 
species of property ought not to be regarded as contraband ?” 

Even Col. Mallory had not the audacity to deny this common sense 
statement, and he withdrew “speechless,” but exasperated. This decision, 
s0 apt and so unanswerable, was reecived throughout the whole country 
with a general burst of acclaim. After this, during the whole progress of 
the war, the fugitive slaves received the name of contrabands. In ever 
increasing numbers they were crowding our lines, eager to escape from 
bondage. There were, however, none of our generals on the Potomac 
who cordially welcomed them. Some received them reluctantly, and gaye 
them cold protection ; while others sternly repelled them, 

Two or three days after the escape of Col. Mallory’s slaves, eight more 
stout, able-bodied contrabands came into Fortress Monroe. Gen. Butler 
said to Gen. Ashley, a member of Congress from Ohio, who was there at 
the time, “I authorize you to see who and what those colored men are, 
and decide what is to be done with them. You had better examine them 
separately, and take down in writing the material part of their answers.” 

Gen. Ashley records the results of his inquiries in the following words 
in the Toledo (Ohio) Blade: “I went out to the fence where the slaves 
were standing, surrounded by about two hundred volunteers. I asked the 
colored men a few questions, and was about to go into the house, to call 
them in separately, when one of the slaves said, ‘ Massa, what's you gwine 
to do wid us?’ 

“T told him that I did not know, but that we would not hurt them. 

“<*Oh we knows dat,’ quickly responded another, ‘we knows you’s our 
friends. What we want to know is whether you’s gwine to send us back.’ 

“T answered, that I had no authority over them, and no power to do 
anything, but that my opinion was, that ‘it would be some time before 
their masters would see them again.’ I said this in a low conversational 
tone of voice, without noticing that all the volwnteers were eagerly listen- 


ing. But no sooner had the words fallen from my lips, than a hundred 
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voices shouted, ‘good! good!’ and some in laughter, and some in tears, 
clapped their hands, and gave three rousing cheers, which brought out the 
officers and the general, who supposed I had been making a speech to the 
troops. 

“Tf I had time, I would give, in their own words, the material portion 
of the answers of the most intelligent slaves. There is one thing certain; 
every slave in the United States understands this rebellion, its causes ana 
consequences, far better than I supposed. I asked one old man, a Metho- 
dist class leader, to tell me frankly, whether this matter was well under- 
stood by all the slaves. He said that it was, and that he had ‘ prayed for 
it many, many long years.’ I asked the same man, how many more would 
probably come into the fort. He replied, ‘A good many; and if we’s not 
sent back, you'll see ’em "fore to-morrow night.’ I asked why so; and he 
said, ‘ Dey’ll understand if we’s not sent back, dat we are ’mong our friends; 
for if the slaveholder sees us, we gets sent right back.’ And sure enough, 
the next day about forty or fifty more, of all ages, colors, and sexes, came 
into camp.” 

To try the experiment of free labor, sixty-four of these contrabands 
were placed by Gen, Butler, under the superintendence of an intelligent 
officer from Massachusetts, to work upon the fortifications at moderate 
wages. The officer gave a very interesting account of the result in an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly. 

* The contrabands,” he said, “ worked well, and in no instance was it 
found necessary for the superintendent to urge them. There was a public 
opinion against idleness which answered for discipline. Some days they 
worked with our soldiers, and it was found that they did more work, and 
did the nicer parts, the facings and dressings, better. There was one 
striking feature in the contrabands which must not be omitted. I did not 
hear a profane or vulgar word spoken by them during my superintendence, 
aremark which it will be difficult to make of any sixty-four white men, 
taken any where in our army.” é 

When this oflicer left them to return to Massachusetts, his three 
months’ term of service having expired, he said, in his parting words, to 
these children of bondage: 

“You are, every one of you, as much entitled to your freedom as I am 
to mine; and I hope you will all now secure it.” 

“Believe you, massa,” was the general response. 

Ar Each one,” he writes, “with his rough, gravelly hantl grasped mine, 
and with tearful eyes and broken utterance said, ‘God bless you, massa. 
May we meet in heaven. My name is Jack Allen, don’t forget me: Re 
member me, Kent Anderson ;’ and so on.” 

“ No !” continues the writer, “I may forget the playfellows of my 
my childhood—my college classmates—my professional associates—my 
comrades-in-arms—bnt I will remember you, and your benedictions until 
T cease to breathe ; and may the kind Providence which forgets not the 
sparrow, shelter and protect you.” 

; And here let it again be noted that slavery in America is rapidly ceas- 
ing to be negro slavery, It is fast becoming the slavery of the laboring 
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class, irrespective of color. The same writer, from whom we have quoted 
above, says: 

“ Opposite our quarters was a young slave woman, who had been three 
times a mother, You could not discern in her three daughters, either in 
color, feature, or texture of hair, the slightest trace of African lineage. 
They were as light-faced and fair-haired as the Saxcn slaves, whom the 
Roman pontiff, Gregory the Great, met in the marke of Rome. If they 
were to be brought to Boston they would mingle with our population, and 
marry whife men, who would never suspect that they were not pure Cau- 
casians.” , 

And yet these fair girls, in Christian America, were raised for the 
market; and professedly Christian ministers were teaching that the insti- 
tution, of which this was the inevitable result, was right; and wives and 
mothers, all over the South, who understood this matter perfectly, were 
even venomous against any one who spoke a word against such outrages; 
and this bloody rebellion was organized solely to extend this institution 
over all the states and territories of the American Union. Did this globe 
ever witness such a phenomenon before! 

All postal communication and all private expressage was now cut off 
between the loyal and rebel states. All manner of stories were circulated 
throughout the South to excite the ignorant slaves against the Yankees. 
But these efforts were utterly in vain. Tor years the slaves had heard 
nothing from their masters’ lips but curses of the Northern abolitionists. 
They all knew that there was a country, at the North, where there were 
no slaves, and where the people thought that slavery should be abolished. 
They had heard it announced, in every possible form of vituperation, that 
the abolitionists were going to elect Abraham Lincoln president, and then 
abolish slavery. This lesson they had learned so thoroughly that it was 
not possible, in a day, to convince the slaves that these Northerners were 
their enemies. 4 

These simple-minded people have very strong domestic attachments, 
and attachments to the place of their birth and childhood. These are 
almost the only joys life has for them. They almost never become emi- 
grants, and nothing but the greatest cruelty, or the irrepressible longings 
of some noble young man for freedom, could induce them to abandon 
their homes. Their masters tried to work upon their fears, by telling 
them that the Northerners were going to send them all off to Cuba, and 
sell them to the Spaniards, to pay the expenses of the war. They were 
also told that, to spite their masters, the Yankees were going to cut off 
their hands. 

The Mobile Register, of May 29, says, speaking of the entrance of the 
United States troops into Virginia: 

“ Servile insurrection is a part of their programme, but they expect no 
great amount of practical good to result therefrom, consequently it is con- 
tended, that it would be a far better course of policy for the Abolitionists 
to murder the slaves, and thus exterminate slavery. The slaves are to be 
indiscriminately slaughtered, and when the last one is butchered, then, it 
is thought, the institution will cease to exist,” 
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When the announcement was made to the rebel Congress at Montgom- 
ery, that President Lincoln, after the fall of Sumter, had called for seventy- 
five thousand volunteers, it was received with shouts of derisive laughter. 
The rebels were so sure of a powerful party in the North to aid them; so 
sure of their ability to call three times as many troops into the field, as the 
North could raise, and so confident of support trom England, that the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation was laughed to scorn. 

But the unexpected unanimity of the North, in defense of the Consti- 
tution, with its almost miraculous uprising, and the energy it was develop- 
ing, began to open their eyes. And now for the first time they saw that 
they had drawn upon themselves a terrible war, the final result of which 
was at least doubtful. When it was announced in Montgomery, that the 
United States Government had taken possession of Alexandria, and was 
pouring its troops across the Potomac, and throwing up its ramparts in 
Virginia, there was not a smile to be seen on those pallid and anxious 
faces. “No event since the initiation of this revolution,” says the Mont- 
gomery correspondent of the New Orleans Delta, “has created a sensation 
so profound and so sorrowful. As indicative of the future policy of the 
Old Government, it at once becomes a question pregnant with great 
importance.” 

The rigor of the blockade of the Southern ports was now continually 
increasing, and it was evident that the rebels were very seriously embar- 
rassed by the almost entire destruction of all their trade. The colored 
people, finding that they were not repelled from Fortress Monroe, now 
began to flock there in such numbers, that Gen. Butler, on the 27th of May, 
wrote to Gen. Scott and the Secretary of War, for instructions, 

“The question,” he wrote, “in regard to slave property is becoming 
one of very serious magnitude. The inhabitants of Virginia are using their 
negroes in the batteries, and are preparing to send their women and chil- 
dren south, The escapes from them are very numerous, and a squad has 
come in this morning, and my pickets are bringing in their women and 
children. Of course, these can not be dealt with upon the theory on which 
I designed to treat the services of able-bodied men and women who might 
come within my lines, and of which I gave you a detailed account in my 
last dispatch. 

“Tam in the utmost doubt what to do with this species of property. 
Up to this time I have had come within my lines men and women, with 
their children,—entire families, each family belonging to tlre same owner. _ 
I have therefore determined to employ, as I can do very profitably, the 
able-bodied persons in the party, issuing proper food for the support of all, 
and charging against their services the expense of care and sustenance of 
the non-laborers, and keeping a strict and accurate account as well of the 
services as of the expenditures. I know of no other manner in which to 
dispose of this subject, and the questions connected therewith. As a mat- 
ter of property to the insurgents, it will be of very great moment—the 
nunber I now have amounting, as I am informed, to what in good times 
would be of the value of $60,000. 


“Twelve of the negroes have escaped from the erection of the rebel 
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batteries on Sewall’s Point, which fired upon my expedition as it passed by 
out of range. As a means of offense, therefore, in the enemy’s hands, these 
negroes, when able-bodied, are of great importance. Without them, those 
batteries could not have been erected, at least for many weeks. As a mil- 
itary question, it would seem to be a measure of necessity to deprive their 
masters of their services.” 

Secretary Cameron, in his reply, said, “‘ Your action in respect to the 
negroes, who came within your lines, is approved. The question of their 
final disposition will be reserved for future determination.” There was no 
general policy announced by the Government, except as decisions were 
gradually made, the matter being generally left to the discretion of each 
general in his own department. The following case, well authenticated, 
illustrates the course pursued by another of our generals ; 

On the banks of the Potomac, within sight of the Stars and Stripes 
floating from the dome of our Capitol, a slave, yet a patriot, in whose veins 
were commingled the blood of a Virginia gentleman and his colored bond- 
woman, escaped to our lines. Ile informed us that his master was in 
armed league with the rebels against our Government ; that they had con- 
cealed a large quantity of guns and ammunition in a swamp, preparatory 
for a sudden attack upon our forces, An armed band, guided by the fugi- 
tive, was sent to the swamp, and the arms were found and captured. 

Soon after this, the master rode into the camp, and demanded his prop- 
erty in accordance with the provisions of the Fugitive Slave Law. He 
was delivered up. The master tied a rope about his neck, and trotted off, 
dragging him upon the run eleven miles. Then, when the poor creature 
was almost dying from exhaustion, he tied him to a tree, that he might not 
fall down, and whipped him, with the assistance of an overseer, three 
hours, until he was dead. This was done as a warning to the slaves not to 
attempt to escape to the Federal lines. 

Repeated acts of this nature at length emboldened the Government, 
notwithstanding remonstrances from the pro-slavery party, to decree first, 
that slaves who had been employed, by their masters, in military operations 
against us, should not be returned,—and afterwards, that staves of rebels 
should not be returned. Still there was no clearly defined national policy; 
some generals, like Fremont, cordially welcomed all the slaves into their 
lines; some reluctantly admitted them; some, like Halleck, absolutely 
prohibited their entrance into the camp. 

. The overwlielming majority of the people in Western Virginia, where 
there are but few slaves, were in favor of the Union, and so voted. The 
rebels endeavored to overawe the patriots by a reign of terror, and every 
Union man was exposed to every species of insult and violence. The 
patriots consequently armed, and a regiment of Virginians was soon col- 
lected in Wheeling for self-defense. Major-General McClellan, in com- 
mand of that department, sent two Ohio regiments across the river on the 
27th of May, for the protection of the patriotie Virginians. In the pro- 
clamation which he issued he said : 

“ Armed traitors have in vain endeavored to deter you from expressing 
your loyalty at the polls. Naving failed in this infamous attempt to 
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deprive you of the exercise of your dearest rights, they now seek to 
inaugurate a reign of terror, and thus to force you to yield to their 
schemes, and submit to the yoke of the traitorous conspiracy, dignified by 
the name of’ the Southern Confederacy.” 

After stating that the Government had abstained from any movement 
of troops towards their region until after the election, that they might not 
even appear to have exerted any influence against its freedom, and that 
now, as the great mass of the people had, by their votes, notwithstanding 
the most adverse circumstances, proved themselves true and loyal, the Gov- 
ernment had listened to their ery for assistance, Gen, McClellan continued : 
“T have ordered troops to cross the river. They come as your friends and 
brothers; as enemies only to armed rebels, who are preying upon you, 
Your homes, your family, and your property are all safe under our pro- 
tection.” He then added, 

“ Notwithstanding all that has been said, by the traitors, to induce you 
to believe our advent among you will be signalized by an interference with 
your slaves, understand one thing clearly: not only will we abstain from 
all such interference, but we will, on the contrary, with an iron hand crush 
any attempt at insurrection on their part.” 

This last sentence, in the severity of its utterance, fell painfully on the 
ears of a large portion of the American people. Nothing can be conceived 
more dreadful than a servile insurrection, excepting the doom of a race to 
eternal slavery. Hardly a man could be found in all the United States, 
who wished to incite insurrection. And yet there was something painful 
in the idea that we, who would sooner die ten thonsand deaths than allow 
ourselves or our children to be enslaved, were so eager to proffer to the 
oppressor our assistance in “crushing with an iron hand” the enslaved, 
should they make any attempt to regain their freedom. The motive which 
induced this utterance was doubtless a good one. The ignorant people at 
the South (and the overwhelming majority of the people at the South are 
inexpressibly ignorant), had been assured that it was the primal object of 
the United States Government to excite the slaves to a bloody insurrection 
—to fire the plantations—dash out the brains of their masters—and glut 
their lust and vengeance upon the families of their victims. It was very 
important that the South should be disabused of this infamous idea. Still 
the Northern heart was in strong sympathy with the oppressed, and not 
with the oppressors. Our religion, our democratic principles were all on 
the side of freedom. The slayeholders lated the free North; the slaves 
loved it. The slayeholders cursed Northern freemen; the slaves prayed. 
for them. W. H. Russell, in his letter to the London Times, of May Ist, 
writes : 

“T have been among them” [the planters of South Carolina] “ for sey- 
eral days. I have visited their plantations. I have conversed with them 
freely and fully. There is nothing in all the dark caves of human passion 
so cruel and deadly, as the hatred the South Carolinians profess for the 
Yankees. That hatred has been swelling for years, till it is the very life 
blood of the State.” 

These South Carolinians seldom condescended to speak of a Northerner 
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without calling him a damned Yankee. The unsavory epithet was so 
universal, that it had almost ceased to be regarded as a profane expression. 
Southern gentlemen (so-called), at the dinner-table, in presence of ladies 
from the North, would thus stigmatize all those who, residing in non-slave 
holding States, were deemed hostile to the institution of s:avery. The gen- 
tlemanly bearing of Southern men was of a peculiar type, and the “ plan- 
tation manners,” which they often displayed, was exceedingly offensive to 
all well-bred men. ; 

The rebels were rapidly accumulating forces in a very strong position 
at Manassas Junction, about twenty-five miles from Washington. Their 
lines, indeed, extended from Harper’s Ferry irregularly to Nortolk. Their 
whole force in Virginia, it was estimated, consisted of 150,000, their prin- 
cipal encampments bei g at Manassas, Richmond, Petersburg, and Lynch- 
burg. The States of Missouri and Kentucky voted, in their packed Legis- 
latures, to remain neutral in the great conflict. This was manifestly 
impossible. The rebel ieaders in those States, well knowing that the 
majority of the people were on the side of the Union, hoped thus, by 
adroit management, to drag those States into the Rebel Contederacy. But 
the people rose in their majésty, ana the advocates of secession fled to the 
rebel camps. 

A very intelligent gentleman from Louisville, Kentucky, who took an 
active part in proceedings in behalf of the Union there, has furnished the 
following interesting statement of events. “ At the time of the attack on 
Sumter, I was residing in Louisville, Ky. My ousiness relations were such 
as brought me very reliable information from nearly all portions of the 
extreme Southern States. It was not generally believed by the citizens 
of Kentucky, that South Carolina would dare wantonly to attack the 
Federal fort. As the news of the fall of Sumter was flashed over the 
country, the North became as one man, with one purpose--to save the 
Union. The Union sentiment of the South, though greatly in the minor- 
ity, yet of no inconsiderable importance, was swept away by the great 
wave of secession. The capture of the fort indicated that South Carolina 
was stronger than the Government. And now that the deed was done, 
and a provisional government established, Southern pride was aroused, 
and Southern courage and ability were deemed at stake. 

“Kentucky was geographically half way between the two extremes. 
Her sons and-daughters had intermarried equally with the North and the 
South. Thus was she allied by ties of blood to both sections, and her 
people revolted at the thought of warring upon cither. Yet it seemed to 
them, at this moment, that the country was really to be sundered; and 
that she must array herself upon one side or the other. Her love of coun- 
try,—of the Star-spangled Banner, under whose folds she had grown great, 
she could not give up. Yet her interests were largely Southern, her insti- 
tutions especially so, and also her trade. Thus, all things considered, she 
resolved, in the then sundered condition of the country, to maintain a 
position of neutrality. ; : 

“The call for volunteers, by President Lincoln, met with an insulting 
response from her governor, it is true. But Governor Magoflin’s reply 
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was not that of the majority of the citizens of the State. He was known 
to be in full sympathy with the rebellion. At an extra session of the 
Legislature, at once convened by the governor, neutrality resolutions were 
passed. During this period, the secret emissaries of the Confederacy were 
establishing Lodyes of the Knights of the Golden Circle, till their ranks 
were swollen to thousands. The real object of this secret organization was 
to overthrow the Government; though the original design is said to have 
beer to conquer and annex Central America, for the expansion of their 
slave system. A complete disclosure of the oaths and objects of the Knights 
was made in the columns of the Louisville Journal, which was doubtless a 
faithful exposé, The special design of this infamous society, in Kentucky, 
was to carry the State over to the rebels. 

“There were, at this time, thousands in Kentucky, and in all the 
Border States, standing poised, as it were, and whom a slight pressure 
might turn either way. Lad the Federal Government demanded of Ken- 
tucky, at this time, her complement of soldiers, the State would undoubt- 
edly have been lost to the Union. But this condition of things did not 
last long. It was manifest to all, that the moment had arrived, when 
the State must of necessity take its position, for or against the Union. 
The Union men rallied, and the following plan was adopted to save the 
State; 

There were about thirty Union men of Louisville, who, at this junc- 
ture, convened at the business place of one of their number, to form them- 
selves into a secret society; the condition for admission to which was sim- 
ply taking an unconditional oath to support the Constitution and, the 
Union of all the States. In the City of Louisville alone, in less than three 
weeks, they had on the rolls nearly three thousand members, from eighteen 
years of age upwards. In less than six weeks from the commencement of 
this organization, more than fifty counties in the State had branches estab- 
lished in them. Men came into this society by hundreds. At one time 
more than fifty men were seen in the centre of the hall, holding the Stars 
and Stripes in one hand, and with the other raised towards heaven, repeat- 
ing, in unison, the prescribed oath. It was a solemn scene to witness, at 
the hour of midnight, the young and the gray-haired thus gathered, to 
swear eternal allegiance to the government their fathers established. 

Reliable Union men were sent to Tennessee, to establish lodges there. 
Hundreds, yes, thousands, joined in that State. Tennessee had already 
passed the ordinance of secession, Still the society spread through the 
State, and penetrated North Carolina, Georgia, North Alabama, and 
Louisiana. Emerson Etheridge, Andrew Johnson, and Parson Brownlow 
were among the first to become members in Tennessee. Mr, Brownlow 
recently stated, in a public lecture, that there were several thousand mem- 
bers of this Union socicty in the City of New Orleans. The reason he 
assigned for their not coming out for the Union was, that they feared a 
repetition of the scenes in Jacksonville, Florida, where the Federal Goy- 
ernment evacuated the place, and the rebels, returning in power, inflicted 
terrible outrages upon the patriots. It is unquestionable that this organiza- 
tion saved the State of Kentucky permanently to the Union. Kentucky had 
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soon nearly thirty regiments in the field, fighting valiantly beneath the 
Stars and the Stripes. 

The people of Tennessee were, by a large majority, patriots. But, by 
political manceuvering, the rebels had secured a majority in the State Leg. 
islature. They issued a “Declaration of Independence” of the General 
Government, a decree as ridiculous, in the estimation of the Government 
of the United States, as if'a county in England, or a department in France, 
should utter such a manifesto. Indeed nothing can be conceived more 
absurd, than this doctrine of secession, The State secedes trom the Union, 
the county from the State, the town from the county, the school district 
from the town—till finally the individual throws himself upon his reserved 
rights, and secedes from all law and authority. 

The Legislature of Tennessee, apprehensive that the people would 
frown down their endeavor thus to break up this Union, which was the 
only source of their name and position among the nations of the earth, 
immediately offered their soldiers to the Confederates, before the people 
could have an opportunity to collect and act upon the question. This, of 
course, instantly kindled, to the utmost fierceness, the flames of civil war 
in that State. We shall have occasion to refer to this more fully when we 
come to the campaign in Tennessee. In Western Virginia, a convention 
of Union men, the representatives of many counties, met and pronounced 
the ordinance of secession, passed by the rebels in Eastern Virginia, null 
and void, Such was the general aspect of affairs on the first of June. 
In the Cotton States but one voice was heard: and that was the voice of 
rebellion and defiance. The reign of terror silenced every other utter- 
ance. In the Free States, but one voice was heard, with here and there 
an individual exception. All parties were there alike united and 
earnest, in the resolve to perpetuate the Union, In the Border States, 
there was anarchy, bloodshed, woe unutterable. Their populations 
were divided—familics divided-—fathers against sons—brothers against 
brothers, 

The armies of slavery from the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas, crowded up to the plains of Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, that their own States might not be desolated by the sweep of 
armies. From all the hills and valleys of the North, the bannered hosts 
of freedom, by hundreds of thousands, marched down to these Border 
States, to drive out the invaders, and to defend their friends, the Union 
men there, still true to the Stars and the Stripes. The woes which conse- 
quently fell upon those Border States, can never be told. It is here and 
there an isolated fact only, which history can collect and preserve. The 
wild wail of the storm of misery passed away, as the howlings of the inid- 
night tempest dic, leaving its memorials in beggary, ashes, mutilation, 
orphanage, and blood. 

John Letcher, the rebel Governor of Virginia, wrote to Andrew Swee- 
ney, Mayor of Wheeling, under date of April 20th, “ Take possession of 
the Custom House, Post Office, all public buildings and public documents, 
in the name of Virginia. Virginia has seceded.” Mayor Sweeney replied, 
“T have taken possession of the Sustom House, Post Office, and all public 
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buildings and public documents, in the name of Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, whose property they are.” : 

This same John Letcher issued a proclamation, by authority of the 
Secession Convention, calling upon “all efficient and worthy Virginians 
and residents of Virginia, in the army and navy of the United States, 
to retire therefrom, and to enter the service of Virginia.” Lieutenant 
W. K. Mayo, a Virginian, in the United States Navy, in a very keen 
reply, said: 

“John Letcher, I was slow to believe that any body of Virginians, met 
in solemn convention, could have deliberately authorized you, the Gov- 
ernor, to invite all efticient and worthy Virginians, and residents of Vir- 
ginia, in the army and navy of the United States, to betray their trust, 
to turn their hand, their efficiency, and their worth, against the flag which 
has given them all they have, and all they are worth. 

“John Letcher, I am not a politician, though I am a Virginian by 
birth. I am no Southerner, nor Northerner, nor Western man. I ama 
citizen of the United States. My primary and only allegiance is due and 
rendered to the United States. The United States has cared for me for 
many years; and its flag is endeared to me by too many associations to be 
lightly abandoned and turned against, in this hour of its direst peril. If, 
sir, I were to forsake the Stars and Stripes, in this dread hour, and join 
your banner, what assurance would you have that I would not betray you! 
Surely, not that of honor, not that of patriotism. 

“ John Letcher, Governor of Virginia, I scornfully reject the infamous 
proposal, TI decline to yield myself a disgraceful subordinate to Jeff. Davis, 
and, unworthy and inefficient Virginian that I am, not all the wealth, 
biped and landed,—not all the honors which the Old Dominion can create, 
will ever seduce me irom a full and unreserved devotion to the Stars and 
Stripes.” 

It is a great mistake to suppose that America alone was interested in 
this conflict. The cause of humanity, the wide world over, was involved 
in the question. Shall the rich live at the expense of the poor? shall the 
strong trample upon the weak? shall the wise imbrute the ignorant? shall 
humanity be divided into two classes, masters with the lash and slaves with 
the fetter ? shall the doctrine of equality of rights be langhed to scorn, and 
aristocratic haughtiness, with its heel, crush the head of human frater- 
nity /these were the questions which the freemen of America went forth 
to settle. 

The triumph of the slaveholders would have rolled back universal ciy- 
ilization towards barbarism. Every peasant in Europe, every sable child 
of Africa, every tawny inmate of the huts of India, every son and daughter 
of industry the wide world over, was personally interested in the conflict. 
There is not a mechanic, a farmer, a tradesman, in the whole United 
States, whose social position would not, in the end, have been lowered by 
the triumph of the slaveholders—by the inauguration of a class of aristo- 
crats in our land, whose eminence should consist in the number of laborers 
they could compel to work for them for nothing. The popular mind of 
the North appreciated this more fully than did our regular army officers, 
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many of whom had imbibed aristocratic prejudices, and more fully than 
did our Government, for even after the rebellion, the aristocratic spirit of 
the Border slaveholding States exerted a most disastrous influence over 
the councils at Washington. It is not too much to say, and the popular 
voice will sustain the declaration, that all through the conflict, the masses 
of the community in the free North were in advance, decidedly in advance 
of both the Government and the army officers, in their advocacy of the 
true principle of republicanism—egual rights for all men. 

It was the universal sentiment of the community, that President Lin- 
coln was right in heart, and there were some members of the Cabinet, and 
a majority in Congress, who were the advocates of that brotherhood of 
man, which Christianity enjoins, and which our Constitution recognizes ; 
and there were officers in the regular army who were the glorious expound- 
ers and exemplars of a pure republicanism. Prominent among these stood 
Gen. Fremont, of South Carolina, and Gen. Hunter, of South Carolina, 
and Gen. Phelps, of Vermont. Many were offended when one of our 
officers made the common-sense declaration, 

“T am frank to say, that if T am to go to South Carolina, or to Lonisi- 
ana, or any where else South, I want all the help I can get from the colored 
man. I want him to dig the trenches, to do all the drudgery, to save my 
men as much as possible from disease, and to fight, if he will fight. Tor 
this we must give him his freedom. We are forced to doit. And, for 
one, I will not allow my old notions on the subject of slavery to stand in 
the way of success,” 

The moral grandeur which this foul rebellion created and developed, 
among the lovers of freedom at the North, may almost reconcile one to its 
fiend-like crime. Volumes might be written, crowded with incidents of 
heroism never surpassed. Mothers girded their sons for the contest. Wives 
sent the fathers of their babes to all the perils of the battle; and maidens 
hurried or postponed their bridals, that their lovers might hasten to the field, 
where shot and shel! tear limb from limb, and cover the ground with the dead. 

As the Union force entered Western Virginia, the rebels retreated 
through Gratton, an important town on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
4o Philippi, a small town on the Monongahela. Here they made a stand, 
about 2,000 in number. The Union troops, marching wpon them in a very 
dark might, when a storm was raging, took them by surprise at 4 o’clock 
in the morning. The enemy, alarmed by the fire-of their pickets, had 
just time to form in line of battle, when three small regiments of Indiana, 
Ohio, and Virginia volunteers came rushing upon them. Firing but one 
volley, the assailants at full run charged with the bayonet. The rebels, 
discharging their pieces so wildly, that but two of their assailants were 
killed, and about twenty wounded, broke and fled. Col. Kelly, in com- 
mand of the First Virginia Regiment, fell, severely, but not mortally, 
wounded by a pistol ball in the breast. In this short conflict, the Union 
troops conducted themselves with the bravery of veterans. The routed 
rebels fled to Leedsville, ten miles farther south, losing all their camp 
equipage, and about 800 stand of arms. 

The Southern leaders now began to call earnestly for slaves to be sent 
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forward to aid their soldiers in throwing up entrenchments. Gen. Beau- 
regard, who was in command of the rebels at Manassas, that he might still 
more intensely rouse the South, issued a proclamation containing the fol- 
lowing sentiments : 

“ A reckless and unprincipled tyrant has invaded your soil. Abraham 
Lincoln, regardless of all moral, legal, and constitutional restraints, has 
thrown his abolition hosts among you, who are murdering and imprisoning 
your citizens, confiscating and destroying your property, and committing 
other acts of’ violence and outrage, too shocking and revolting to humanity, 
to be enumerated. All rules of civilized warfare are to be abandoned, and 
they proclaim by their acts, if not on their banners, that their war-cry is, 
‘ Beauty and Booty. All that is dear to man—your honor and that of 
your wives and daughters—your fortunes and your lives, are involved in 
this momentous contest.” 

Early in June, Gen. Butler, at Fortress Monroe, learned that the rebels 
were fortifying themselves at a point called Little Bethel, about twelve 
miles from the fortress on the road to Yorktown, and that five miles 
further on at a point called Big Bethel, where there was a church, they 
were establishing themselves still more firmly. From these positions they 
were continually issuing in marauding parties, harassing the Union men, 
and impressing their negroes into their service. Gen. Butler prepared a 
secret expedition to break wp these encampments. To aceomplish this, it 
was necessary to ferry his troops across the river at Hampton, where the 
rebels had burned the bridge. Ten flat-boats were prepared, each capable 
of conveying 130 men, besides 27 rowers. Men, from the Naval Brigade, 
were thoroughly drilled in the management of these boats, and on the 
night of the 9th the boats were sent into Hampton River, with carefully 
muffled oars, and anchored on the hither side of the stream, where it was 
about 100 yards wide, tu be ready to ferry the troops across. 

At Newport News, about eight miles from Fortress Monroe, at the 
mouth of James River, there was an encampment of Union troops, a few 
thousand in number, Brig. Gen. Pierce, who was in command there, was 
ordered to take two regiments, and coéperate in the expedition. Col. 
Duryea, in command of the troops from Fortress Monroe, crossed the river 
at Hampton safely, about one o’clock in the morning, and marched silently 
on toward Little Bethel. The expedition was well-planned. It was 
mainly the work of Major Winthrop, and approved by Gen. Butler, and 
but for an untoward accident, not strange with troops who had never 
before been upon a battle-field, would have been eminently successful. 
The march was to be so timed that the concentrated troops should make 
an attack upon Little Bethel, just at the break of day. The result of this 
could not be doubtful. They were then impetuously to follow upon the 
heels of the routed rebels to Big Bethel, protected by the crowd of fugi- 
tives flying before them, from the fire of its batteries, " 

To guard against any mishap in the darkness, no regiment was to 
make an attack without shouting first the watchword, and the troops were 
also to wear a white badge upon the arm, that in daylight they might 
easily recognize each other. For a time all these arrangements were car- 
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ried out vigorously and very prosperously. At a certain point, a short 
distance from Little Bethel, the regiment of Col. Bendix was stationed 
with two field-pieces to guard and hold, at every hazard, a cross of the 
road. The great body advanced silently upon Little Bethel. The day 
was now beginning to dawn. The New York Third Regiment just then 
came cautiously moving along in the dim twilight and fog of the morn- 
ing, on the road from Hampton. Gen. Pierce and Col. Townsend, and 
their several staffs, rode in a body in advance of the troops. 

These officers, by an optical illusion not very unusual, presented the 
aspect of a large body of cavalry. It was known tliat there was no cav- 
alry with the Union forces, Col. Bendix consequently thought that it was 
a body of the enemy preparing to assail them in the rear, and immediately 
opened upon them, with his guns, at the distance of a quarter of a mile. 
Fortunately, the road was a little below the level of the land on each side, 
and was bordered by fences. ‘Ten men were, however, wounded, and two 
killed by the discharge. The regiment, thus unexpectedly assailed, fell 
back, and Gen. Pierce immediately sent to Fortress Monroe for reénforce- 
ments. Col. Duryea also, who was advancing a mile or two in front of 
the cross in the roads where he had stationed Col. Bendix, alarmed by the 
firing in his rear, retraced his steps. Daylight soon revealed all. But the 
rebels at Little Bethel heard the firing, teok the alarm, and fled with the 
tidings to the strong batteries at Big Bethel. 

The Union columns now pressed vigorously forward, and speedily 
destroyed the camp at Little Bethel, which they found vacated. They 
then hurried rapidly on five miles farther to Big Bethel. Here they found 
the enemy prepared to receive them, entrenched behind formidable bat- 
teries; at a point of their own choosing, and in full force. It probably 
was not wise, under the circumstances, to order an assault. The Federal 
troops were depressed by the untoward accident—they had failed entirely 
in effecting a surprise ; it was ten o'clock in the morning ; the troops had 
been up all night; had marched about twelve miles, half the distance in a 
broiling sun, Still it was judged best to make the attempt, as it would 
have been mortifying indeed to return without firing a gun, and success 
was by no means hopeless. 

For two hours the Union troops fought with bravery which would 
have done honor to veterans. Facing a storm of shot, from rified cannon 
and masked batteries, they drove the enemy from their first intrench- 
ments, when other masked batteries opened upon them, and it was deemed 
necessary to retire. This they did in good order. The Zouaves mani- 
fested great courage and skill, in creeping up almost to the edge of the 
ramparts, loading and firing while flat upon their faces, and picking off 
many men from the enemy’s guns. The officers are all represented as 
having conducted themselves with the greatest coolness and intrepidity. 
It is supposed that the enemy had about,two thousand men, with from 
fifteen to twenty guns in battery. The Union loss was about 40 killed 
and wounded. The troops retired in perfect order to Hampton, where 
Gen. Butler met them, and they were transported in flat-boats to Fortress 
Monroe. The failure of the expedition was a great disappointment, and 
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its conduct was consequently far more severely censured than it merited. 
The foe was so alarmed by the attack, and so apprehensive of its 
renewal, that they abandoned their works, and retired the next day to 
Yorktown. 

Gen. Butler had given orders that no private property should be 
destroyed, but ordered, in accordance with the invariable laws of war, that 
any house on the way should be burned, from which the rebels should fire 
upon the troops. Just as one of the regiments was drawing near Little 
Bethel, a man came out of a large and handsome house, took deliberate 
aim with his rifle at a body of Union troops, not far off, and fired. The 
ball, with its shrill whistle, passed by one man’s cheek, through the pants 
of another, and into the leg of'a third. Some slaves, who just then came 
up, said, that the house belonged to their master, Adjutant Whiting, who 
was in the rebel army, and who had fired the treacherous shot. 

“T am ordered by General Butler,” said Col. Duryea to Adjutant Ste- 
yens, “to burn every house whose occupant or owner fires upon our troops. 
Burn it.” . 

The sequel we give in the words of Adjutant Stevens, of the First 
Vermont Regiment. ‘ Col. Duryea leaped trom his horse, and I upon the 
steps, and by that time three Zouaves were with me. I ordered them to 
try the door with the butts of their guns—down went the door, and in went 
we. A well-packed traveling bag lay upon a mahogany table. I tore it 
open with the hopes of finding a revolver, but did not. The first thing I 
took out was a white linen coat: I laid it on the table, and Col. Duryea 
put a lighted match to it. Other clothing was added to the pile, and soon 
we had a rousing fire. DBefure leaving, I went into the large parlor in the 
right wing of the house—it was perfectly splendid. A large room with a 
tapestry carpet, a nice piano, a fine library of miscellaneous books, rich 
sofas, elegant chairs, with superior needle-work wrought bottoms, what-nots 
in the corners, loaded with articles of luxury, taste, and refinement, and 
upon a mahogany center-table lay a Bible and a lady’s portrait. The last 
two articles I took, and have them now in my possession. I also took a 
decanter of most excellent old brandy from the side-board, and left the 
burning house. By this time the Zouave regiment had come up. I joined 
them, and in a short time came up with our rear guard, and saw a sight, 
the like of which I wish never to see again—viz.: nine of Col. Townsend’s 
Albany regiment stretched on the floor of a house, where they had just 
been carried, and eight of them mortally wounded, by owr own men. Oh! 
the sight was dreadful. I cried like a boy, and so did many others, I 
immediately thought of my decanter of brandy, took a tin cup from a sol- 
dier, and poured into it my brandy, and filled it (the eup) with water from 
a canteen, and from one poor boy to another I passed and poured into their 
pale and quivering lips the invigorating fluid, and with my hand wiped the 
sweet-drops of death from their foreheads. Oh! how grateful the poor 
fellows looked at me as they saw, by my uniform, that the usually stern 
officer and commander had become to them the kind and tender-hearted 
woman, by doing for them woman’s holy duty.” 

Major Theodore Winthrop fell upon this field much lamented. He 
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was leading his men in a charge upon a redoubt. Ie leaped upon a log 
shouting, “Come on, boys, one charge, and the day is ours.” A North 
Carolina drummer boy, seeing so fair a mark, borrowed a gun, took delib- 
erate aim, and buried a bullet in his bosom. He fell dead, “ nearer to the 
enemy’s works than any other man.” 

Lieut. Greble also signalized himself in this battle, and sealed his devo- 
tion to his country with his life. Unlimbering his gun, he advaneed 
towards the foe, slowly firing, until he arrived within two hundred yards 
of a masked battery. He had eleven men to work his gun. With them 
he was left alone in the open road, the deadly fire from the rifled cannon 
of the foe having scattered the rest. For two hours he thus bore the brunt 
of battle. Ile was repeatedly urged to retire to a less exposed position, 
but refused. IIis gun was so efficiently worked that he silenced all in the 
battery except one. The enemy made a sortie. “ Now, Charley,” said 
Lieut. Greble to Capt. Bartlett, “I have something to fire at. Just see 
low I will make them scamper.” He poured in one or two charges of 
grape, and the enemy fled back in confusion behind their intrenchments.” 

He was now left with but five men at his gun. Turning to Corporal 
Peoples, he said, “* All I can now do will be useless. Limber up the gun, 
and take it away.” At this moment a ball struck him upon the head, and 
his body fell headless. The same ball passed through the body of another 
man, and took off the leg of a third. Gen. Butler, in his official report of 
this adventure, says, “ [ think, in the unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances, and the result which we have experienced, we have gained more 
than we have lost. Our troops have learned to have confidence in them- 
selves under fire, the enemy have shown that they will not meet us in the 
open field, and our officers have learned wherein their organization and 
drill are inefficient.” 

The following extract from the letter of a young citizen soldier to his 
friends, gives a graphic view of the battle, and gives as clear an idea as 
words can convey, of the feelings with which such a brave boy enters upon 
scenes so dreadful. 

“Before midnight, the regimental line was formed, and we filed silently 
into the road, and took up our march under the light of the stars. On we 
went in silence, nothing heard but the tramp, tramp of our feet. It was 
a beautiful night, clear as crystal—just the night for a march. As we 
neared the enemy’s line, we were saluted by a cannon ball, which came 
flying over the road, and landed at our feet. Thus the battle opened. Our 
field pieces were placed on the road, on a line with the enemy's battery. 
It was discovered that it was too strong to be taken by infantry —that the 
only way to reduce it was by heavy cannon, which we had not. The battle 
lasted between two and three hours. It was a novel thing to hear the can- 
non balls crashing through the trees, and whizzing past, and the hissing of 
the rifle balls as they flew by. 

“T don’t know whether it was bravery or not, but I was never more 
cool in my lite. I hardly thought where I was; in fact, I don’t think i: 
had a realizing sense of the danger. The fire was very hot and rapid. 
Every instant the balls were crashing and whistling around us. Yet all 
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the boys in our group stood steady, ready to fire at every opportunity, and 
conversing with each other and the colonel, as deliberately as if we had 
been safe in camp. I know I had quite an argument with one of the fellows, 
and we both thought nothing of our situation. At every boom of the can- 
non we would drop flat on our faces, and rise instantly, but they came so 
fast after that, that many of us did not take the trouble. The lieutenant 
had his head torn from his body, and occasionally some poor fellow would 
drop upon the ground, writhing in agony. These scenes are the most 
dreadful in battle. Ore brave boy, with his arm torn off, cried out to his 
comrades to revenge him. Another, with his hand hanging only by the 
skin, besought to have it taken off, as the pain was dreadful. It was when 
I was seated in my tent, and thought over what we had passed through, 
that I first began to realize its tearful nature. It impressed me with a 
feeling of awe and trembling. I know I shall never go into battle again 
without more sober and serious feeling. ~ ~ 

“T look forward to another battle. 
trust will be, but it will make a most bloody fight. Thank God, I believe 
that there is not a coward in the regiment. No one knows when his turn 
may come, and every one and his friends should be prepared for the worst. 
If [ should dic, remember the holy caus which I fell, and let your sor- 
row, if deep, be pro s of my life may go far 
toward blotting a of hopeful heart, and 
look forward, w nm I shall meet all 
my triends o = 
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The Vnion troops now began gradually to crowd the rebels at various 
points. About the middle of June, the rebels, finding their position at 
Harper’s Ferry untenable, abandoned their fortifications, which they had 
boasted were impregnable, and burning the ra?troad bridge, and destroy- 
ing all the provisions they could not take away, retired into the interior. 
All the public property in the place was destroyed. They left little behind 
them but ashes and desolation, The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which 
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rau along the left bank of the river, a distance of about twelve miles, from 
flarper’s Ferry to a place called Point of Rocks, the rebels had obstructed 
by tearing up the rails, and throwing upon the track, by the force of pow- 
der, from a crag, an immense boulder, weighing about one hundred tons. 
The road was speedily repaired by the patriots, the rock blown away, and 
thus easy communication was reéstablished with Baltimore. 

On the 17th of June, a balloon ascension for military purposes took 
place at Washington. The balloon was connected with the War Depart- 
ment by telegraph, and the following message was sent across the wires to 
the President. It was the first message ever telegraphed from a balloon, 


and was as follows: 
BatLoon EnNTeRpRIss, WasainctTon, June 17, 186]. 


Sm: This point of observation commands an area of nearly fifty miles 
in diameter. The city, with its girdle of encampments, presents a superb 
scene. I take great pleasure in sending you this first dispatch ever tele. 
graphed from an aerial station, and in acknowledging my indebtedness to 
your encouragement, for the opportunity of demonstrating the availability 
of the science of aéronautics in the military service of the country.” 

“Yours respectfully, 
“T. 8. C. Lows. 
“To the Presmenr or tue Usrrep Starrs.” 


At 9 o'clock, in the morning of June 4th, the Honorable Stephen A. 
Douglas died at Chicago, Ill. He was, in all respects, an extraordinary 
man, one of the most memorable our country has produced. Lis death 
was characteristic of his life. Mrs. Douglas, who sat at his side, aware 
that the last moment was at hand, asked what message he wished to send 
to his sons, Robert and Stephen, who were students at Georgetown. 
“ Tell them,” said the dying statesman, with emphatic tone, “to obey the 
laws, and support the Constitution of the United States.” A moment after, 
he requested to be raised in his bed, that he might look once more out 
upon the world he was about to leave forever. Then faintly articulating 
the words “ death, death, death,” his spirit took its flight to the judgment 
seat of Christ. 

On the 20th of June, five thousand Northern troops passed through the 
streets of Baltimore to the Potomac, without the slightest disturbance. 
Cook’s light artillery of Boston had previously performed some evolutions 
in Baltimore street, which were very suggestive of danger to the roughs. 
Starting at double quick down the street with their battery, they would 
come to a cross street, deploy on either side, unlimber, load, and look 
around eagerly for some foe to sweep down with grape and canister; and 
all this would be done in less than two minutes. Such moral suasion was 
found to be wonderfully potent over the Baltimore mob, The soldiers 
would conclude their drill, by singing “ The Star-spangled Banner,” amidst 
the waving of handkerchiefs and cheers of the crowds of loyal people in 
the streets, and on the balconies of the houses. By the close of the month, 
one hundred thousand Union troops were upon the Potomac, and probably 
at least an equal number of armed rebels. Our troops were necessarily 
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much scattered to protect exposed points from raids of the rebels, and as 
Jeff. Davis, at Richmond, could easily concentrate 75,000 men, for a sudden 
attack upon Washington, there was still much solicitude for the safety of 
the Capital. ; 

About fifteen miles from Alexandria, on the Leesburg railroad, there is 
the little hamlet of Vienna, It was deemed important that the road to 
Vienna should be kept open, and, on the 17th of June, Gen. Schenck took 
the 1st Ohio Regiment, after dinner, and started in a train of cars, to 
leave detachments of men to guard all the bridges and other points, where 
the rebels might do mischief. They proceeded leisurely, pausing at inter- 
vals, detailing guards. Thus, mile by mile, the number of men in the 
cars grew thinner until, as they approached the outskirts of Vienna, but 
180 men were left, The road wound through a valley, with hills and 
heavy thickets on each side, presenting the most attractive region imagin- 
able for ambuscades. The train, consisting of one passenger car and four 
open platform cars, was pushed by the engine which was in the rear, The 
train was rounding a gentle curve, within half a mile of Vienna, and the 
men were laughing, quite unconscious of peril, when a masked battery of 
two small field pieces, on an adjacent eminence, opened fire upon them. 
The guns were entirely hidden, and the startling explosion was accom- 
panied by the rush of balls which instantly killed five of their number, 
and wounded many others. The men instantly leaped from the cars, and 
formed in line of battle in a thicket, at the right of the track, just out of 
the range of the battery. Meanwhile shot and shell, in an incessant 
storm, were poured upon the train. The connection of the locomotive 
and the passenger car with the rest of the train, was severed by a cannon 
ball, and the affrighted engineer dashed off at full speed. 

The rebels now, 2,000 in number, composed of infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry, changed the range of their guns, and poured their deadly charges 
into the grove, where the situation of the little band seemed hopeless. 
But the Ohio men presented such an undaunted front, and so bravely re- 
turned the fire, that the rebels, who were South Carolinian, apprehensive 
that the engines had merely gone back a few miles for reénforcements, 
became irresolute, slackened their fire, and slowly retired. 

Gen. Schenck and Col. MeCook, taking with them the bodies of the 
dead, and the wounded on litters and blankets, retired unmolested five 
miles, where, about nine o'clock in the evening, they took refuge with a 
detachment of their friends. The next day the bodies of the dead, the 
martyrs of liberty, were buried in the shadows of the woodland in that 
lonely ravine. May the songs of freemen alone, in future generations, be 
heard over their graves. 

The rebels immediately deserted Vienna, and the 69th New York 
regiment took possession of the place; while two Ohio regiments, en- 
camped along the road, effectually protected it from injury. Gen. 
Schenck, in his report of this mishap, which certainly was the result of 
great imprudence, says: “T left camp with six hundred and sixty-eight 
rank and file, and twenty-nine field and company officers, in pursuance of 
Gen. McDowell’s orders, to go upon this expedition.” Our inexperienced 
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officers, as well as soldiers, suffered many of these rebufis, before they fully 
appreciated the wary foe, with whom they had to deal. : 

On the 23d of June, Major-General McClellan took command, in per- 
son, of the Union forces in Western Virginia, then amounting to about 
15,000 men, and issued a proclamation to his troops containing the fol- 
lowing noble sentiments : 

“You are here to support the Government of your country, and to 
protect the lives and liberties of your brethren, threatened by a rebellious 
and traitorous foe. Bear in mind that you are in the country of friends, 
not of enemies—that you are here to protect, not to destroy. Remember 
that I have pledged my word to the people of Western Virginia, that 
their rights in person and property shall be respected. I ask every one 

of you to make this good in the broadest sense. 

“Carry into battle the conviction that you are right, and that God is 
on our side. Your enemies have violated every moral law. Neither God 

“nor man can sustain them, They have, without cause, rebelled against a 
wise and paternal government. They have seized upon public and private 
property. They have outraged the persons of Northern men, merely be- 
cause they came from the North, and of Southern Union men, merely be- 
cause they loved the Union. 

“You will pursue a different course. You will be honest, brave, and 
merciful, You will respect the right of private opinion. Yon will pun- 
ish no man for opinion’s sake. Show to the world that you differ from 
our enemies in these points of honor, honesty, and respect for private 
opinion, and that we inaugurate no reign of terror wherever we go.” 

Soon we encountered another disaster, trivial, it is true, in its bear- 
ings upon the war, but very sad in the needless sacrifice of one valuable 
life, and the mutilation of several men with dreadful wounds. About 
thirty miles down the river from Washington there is, on the right side 
of the Potomac, a very important military position, c..mmanding exten- 
sive reaches of the river, called Matthias Point. A small party of rebels 
was encamped there, preparing to erect batteries. The United States 
steamer, reconnoitering the banks, discovered this movement, and, under 
cover of its guns, sent about forty men on shore, who drove in the rebel 
pickets, and commenced throwing up breastworks, which they intended to 
mount with guns from the ship. After about four and a half hours’ labor, 
their sand intrenchments were completed at five o’clock in the evening. 
Feeling secure under the protection of the ships’ guns, they seemed to 
have stationed no outside sentinels. While they were at work, a slave 
appeared upon the shore, waving a piece of white cloth upon a pole. He 
was taken on board the Freeborn, and informed Capt. Ward, the com- 
mander, that the rebels were lurking in the underbrush near by, one thou- 
sand in number. 

Still no special precautions were adopted, it either being thought that 
the testimony of a slave was not worth regarding, or that their guns 
afforded ample protection. The men on shore were just entering their 
boats, to return to the ship for the heavy guns, when the rebels, skulking 
through the dense underbrush, which entirely concealed them from view, 
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poured in upon them a volley from nearly a thousand muskets, which 
was followed by a continuous and heavy fire. Not a rebel was to be seen. 
With their usual prudence they kept at so discreet a distance, that not one 
of the crew on shore was killed, though many were severely wounded. 
Pelted by an incessant storm of bullets, while the Freeborn threw shells 
into the forest, the men crowded into the boats and gained the ship, while 
a few, left behind in the tumult, escaped by swimming. Lieut. Chaplin 
swam to the steamer, carrying on his back a wounded comrade, who had 
four balls shot into him, Joln Williams, coxswain of the third boat, 
though a musket ball had pierced his leg, continued to wave the Stars and 
Stripes, which, before they reached the ship, was pierced by nineteen bul- 
lets. He was rewarded for his gallantry by promotion. 

Capt. Ward stood upon the deck of his ship, directing the guns which 
were throwing shells, almost at random, among the invisible rebels in the 
forest. One of these men, a little nearer to the Freeborn than the main 
body of the rebels, took deliberate aim, with a Sharpe’s rifle, at a distance 
of five or six hundred yards. The ball passed through the body of Capt. 
Ward, and he fell instantly dead. These disasters gradually taught our 
inexperienced leaders that recklessness is not bravery. We received, how- 
ever, many very severe chastisements before we were willing, practically, 
to admit that discretion is, at least, avery important part of valor. A man 
was once heard to thank God in his prayer that he had none of “ that 
sneaking virtue called prudence.” But in military affairs, where a com- 
mander holds the lives, perhaps, of thousands, in his hands, prudence is 
surely among the most exalted of all the virtues. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WAR AND ITS HORRORS. 


Foreign Reception oF Sourmery Acents.—Srencn or A. H. SrePHENS.—Tue Frexon Lane 
- —CaLy or Pres. Lixcorn.—Ricw Mountarn.—Laure, Hinn.—Llxements.—Farrrax C. H— 
Panis Cuurcon.—Trairons in tHe Senvick.,—SPack REQUIRED FOR AN ARMY LN Mortron.-- 
Butt Ron.—Biacweven's Forv.—Pian or tae Barrie or Butt Ren.—Cmarce or tux 
SIXTY-NINTH.—RE-ENFORCEMENTS OF THE REBELS.—Loss OF THE BATTLE.—ROvUT OF THE 
ARMY.—ABUSE OF THE WOUNDED anp Drap. 


Tur rebels, immediately upon the commencement of' their organization, 
sent commissioners to Europe, to secure their recognition as an independent 
government. This act was characteristic of the judicial blindness which 
apparently accompanied all their movements. It would seem that effront- 
ery could go no farther, than for a group of men, in this nineteenth century, 
to band together i in a C ontederacy, whose “ corner-stone” they pr oclaimed 
loudly and defiantly to the world, to be “Slavery.” But that. they should, 
in addition, avow that it was also the object of their Confederacy to extend 
the system of human bondage as far as possible, over all the States and 
Territories of the Arierican: Union, and that they should then go to the 
Queen and Parliament of Great Britain, to solicit aid in their cxecrable 
enterprise, indicates audacity rarely exceeded. The darkness of slavery 
appears to have blinded them to the light of the age in which we live. 
They declared that it was impossible for E “England, or any other European 
power, to resist the bribery of their cotton bales; and were astounded to 
tind that their claims were not instantly recognized. The Charleston (8. C.) 
Mereury, in the latter part of June, alluding to this subject, says : 

“Tt is now several months since our commissioners were sent to Europe. 
Thus far it seems they have got no farther than England, Mr. Rost, one 
of them, has gone over to France. But as he can have no authority to act 
alone, we presume that he goes rather to ascertain the views of the Emperor 
of the French, than to make a treaty. We inter from Mr. Rost’s depart- 
ure from London to Paris, that nothing has been accomplished in England. 
Indeed, from the order in Council forbidding Confederate privateers bring- 
ing their prizes into British ports, we are only surprised that any of the 
commissioners should have remained in London a day, after this new order 
was issued. Why our commissioners have lingered so long in England, 
and have not gone directly to the greatest source of success, the govern. 
ment of France, we are at a loss to determine.” 

But the ‘* fanaticism,” as the slaveholders called it, of the French, upon 
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the subject of slavery, was not a whit less unrelenting than that of the 
English. From the French government the rebel commissioners could not 
obtain one word of sympathy. The very influential French journal, 
LP’ Opinion Nationale, commenting on their application, says, in its issue 
of December 12th : 

“They have the audacity, with all the facts before them, to pretend 
that slavery is a divine institution. In fact, in this nineteenth century, 
men are found so destitute of all moral sense, as to rebel, to revolutionize 
the country, expose it to ruin and civil war, in the name of that social 
leprosy called stavery. Oh shame! These men, without heart, dare ad- 
dress an appeal to France to aid them, and render herself an accomplice 
in their criminal projects. No! the France of 79, °30, and ‘48, can never 
take under her protection traders in human flesh. She would rather enter- 
tain more worthy views, and follow the example of Russia, which is making 
laudable efforts to abolish servitude.” 

The confidence which the rebels reposed in the omnipotence of cotton, 
may be inferred from the following extracts from a speech made on 
the 11th of July, in Augusta, Georgia, by their Vice-President, A. H. 
Stephens : 

“We grow supplies that the nations of the carth must have—that is 
cotton. In England, perhaps not less than five millions of people depend 
upon cotton, for their daily bread. In-France, several hundred thousand, 
if not millions. And when you come to take into consideration the amount 
of capital, the number of sailors, and the amount of tonnage, employed in 
this trade, you will be still more surprised. If you take into account the 
numbers in England, France, Germany, Holland, and Bremen engaged in 
it, you will find that it will amount to not less than ten millions of money 
capital engaged in it. This, therefore, is an element of great power, the 
great motor of the commerce of the world. We grow it. There is no 
part of the world that grows it as we do. We supply the markets of the 
world, They must have it. 

“1 meet many asking about the blockade. TI can not, to-day, tell you 
low the blockade is to be raised. But there is one thing certain—in some 
way or other it will be obliged to be raised, or there will be revolution in 
Lurope,-—there will be starvation there. Our cotton is the clement that 
will do it. Steam is powerful; but steam is far short, in its power, to the 
tremendons power of cotton, If you look out upon the ocean to-day, and 
inquire into the secret agency of commerce, you will find that it is cotton 
that drives it. It is this clement of cotton, this great staple, which is the 
tremendous lever by which we can work our destiny, under Providence.” 

We can hardly give a better illustration of the corruption into which 
Christianity had fallen in the South, than by the statement that Leonidas 
Polk, Bishop of Lousiana, assumed the position of major-general in the 
rebel army. He had long been preaching a slaveholding gospel. And 
now he placed revolvers in his belt, and girded a sword upon his side, that, 
by bloody rebellion, he might rivet those chains which bound four millions 
of his fellow-creatures in ignorance and slavery. “This is the first instance,” 
says the Memphis (Tenn.) Appeal, “in the country’s history, of the appoint- 
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ment of a high church dignitary to a position of so much responsibility in 
the military service ; and will therefore, as a matter of course, evoke criti- 
cism among the old fogies of thé red tape school.” 

The two armies on the Potomac were now gradually accumulating in 
great masses, the rebels at Manassas Junction, and the Union troops at 
Washington, and upon the southern banks of the river, opposite Washing- 
ton. There was kept up an incessant, petty warfare of pickets and trivial 
skirmishes, resulting in nothing. Upon the 4th of July, the special session. 
of Congress was convened, and though there were still not a few traitors 
in that body, the overwhelming majority sustained the measures of the 

_ Government, 

The rebels continued to display much cunning in their mode of con- 
ducting the warfare. Early in July, the passenger steamer St. Nicholas 
left Baltimore for some port on the Chesapeake. Among other passengers, 
there came on board a French lady in deep mourning, heavily veiled, and, 
as she professed to be in feeble health, retired immediately to her state 
room. There were also twenty-five mechanics, with the tools of their sev- 
eral trades, going down the bay in search of work. As soon as the steamer 
was fairly out of the harbor, the French lady emerged from her state-room, 
a whiskered captain, armed to the teeth; and the mechanics, throwing” 
aside their tools, and drawing concealed weapons, rallied, a gang of pirates, 
around their leader, whose name was Thomas. The helpless steamer was 
at once captured. Near the mouth of the Potomac, they ran to a place 
called ‘The Cone,’ where they put all the passengers on shore, and, retain- 
ing the captain and crew as prisoners, took on board 150 of their armed 
confederates. They then commenced what they called a “ privateering” 
cruise, and finding three large merchant brigs near-the mouth of the Rap- 
pahannock River, they seized them all as prizes, took them into Fredericks- 
burg, and delivered them over, steamer and all, to the rebel authorities. 

A few days atter this “ brilliant exploit,” as it was termed by the rebel 
authorities, two Baltimore policemen went down Chesapeake Bay, sixty 
miles to Fair Haven, to arrest a criminal. Returning with their prisoner, 
they took passage on the steamer Mary Washington. Here some one 
informed them, that Thomas, with several of his crew was on board, in 
the disguise of ordinary passengers, returning to Baltimore to make another 
venture on some other steamer plying on the Maryland rivers. The police 
officers, after having each one of the party carefully pointed out to them, 
‘directed the commander of the boat, before proceeding to Baltimore, to 
touch at Fort McHenry, in the harbor, which fort had now become not 
only a fortress overawing the rebels in the city, but also a prison for state, 
offenders. Thomas, learning this fact, became greatly alarmed, and enter- 
ing the ladies’ cabin, where the police officers, Lieut. Carmichael and Mr, 
Horner, were conversing with some ladies, desired to know by what au- 
thority they had ordered the steamer to touch at Fort McHenry. “By 
authority vested in me,” was the reply, “by Col. Kenly, Provost Marshal 
of Baltimore.” 

Thomas, immediately rallying his men around him, drew a revolver, 
and threatened to seize and throw both the officers overboard. But they 
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had made ample preparation to meet this menace, and their friends gath- 
ered in such strength, that the “ privateersmen,” as they called themselves, 
were overawed. ' As soon as the boat reached the fort, Gen. Banks, then in 
command there, ordered out a company of infantry, who secured all of the 
accused excepting Thomas. I]e was nowhere to be found. After a long 
search, however, he was discovered, coiled up in the large drawer of a 
bureau in the ladies’ cabin, where he had been suffering martyrdom for an 
hour and a half, Ie was too weak to make any resistance, and with the 
rest of the prisoners was placed in continement. 

President Lincoln, in his message to Congress, said: “It is now re- 
commended that you give the legal means for making this contest a short 
and decisive one; that you place at the control of the Government for 
the work at least 400,000 men, and 400,000,000 of dollars. That number 
of men is about one-tenth of those, of proper ages, within the regions 
where apparently all are willing to engage; and the sum is less than a 
twenty-third part of the value owned by the men, who seem ready to 
devote the whole.” In response to this call, Congress promptly voted a 
bill, authorizing the employment of 500,000 men, and an appropriation of 
$500,000,000,—a hundred thousand more of men, and one hundred million 
more of dollars than were asked for, 

On the western slope of the Alleghanies, upon the upper waters of 
the Kanawha, one of the tributaries of the Ohio, there is an elevation, 
known by the name of “Rich Mountain,” which, in consequence of a 
defile passing through it, was deemed an important military post. The 
Staunton and Weston turnpike here traverses a gap in the Laurel Hill 
range. On the western slope of this mountain, the rebels, about 3,000 
strong, were intrenched with heavy earthwork batteries. At 3 o’clock, on 
the morning of the 11th of July, Gen. McClellan sent Gen. Rosecrans 
with four regiments, the Sth, 10th, and 13th Indiana, and the 19th Ohio, 
to make a detour of the mountain, and attack them by surprise from the 
east. Gen. McClellan was prepared to attack them from the west as soon 
as the firing commenced. Col. Lander accompanied the division of Gen. 
Rosecrans through the pathless forest; a patriotic Union man of the 
neighborhood, David L. Hart, acting as guide. Unfortunatefy a dragoon, 
with dispatches, fell into the hands of the enemy, and thus informed, they 
made careful preparation to repel the assault. Twenty-five hundred men 
were stationed there, with three pieces of artillery, concealed by under- 
brush, yet commanding the pass. The clouds had gathered, the rain was 
pouring in torrents, and the soldiers were toiling along, drenched to the 
skin, through the wet bushes, when, suddenly, a deadly fire of artillery 
and musketry opened upon them. The Union troops had no artillery, but 
they immediately concealed themselves in the underbrush, and for some 
time a very fierce battle, but not very fatal, raged between invisible foes. 
At last the Indiana troops got upon the flank of the foe, and with a 
tremendous cheer rushed upon them with fixed bayonets. The rebels, 
panic-stricken, broke, and fled through the bushes, pursued by the victors. 
ee was entire. Gen. McClellan, in his official report, says: 

e success of to-day is all that I could desire. We captured six brass 
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eannons, of which one is rifled; all the enemy’s camp equipage and trans- 
portation, even to his cups. The number of tents will probably reach two 
hundred, and more ‘than sixty wagons, Their killed and wounded will 
amount to fully one hundred and fifty, with one hundred prisoners, and 
more coming in constantly.” 

Generals Rosecrans and Lander so effectually did up their work, that 
Gen. McClellan, who had his guns mounted to command the enemy’s 
position, did not find it necessary to enter into action. By a rapid march 
he took possession of Beverly, while Col. Pegram, in command of the 
rebels, retreated, hotly pursued, to St. George. This victory proved very 
decisive, as it broke up and seattered all the rebel forces in that vicinity. 
Gen. McClellan reports: “I may say ihat we have driven out some ten 
thousand troops strongly intrenched, with the loss of eleven killed and thirty- 
five wounded. They were Eastern Virginians, Tennesseans, Georgians, 
and, I think, Carolinians, I trust that Gen, Cox has, by this time, 
driven Wise out of the Kanawha Valley.” 

The pursuit was so well conducted that the next day Col. Pegram was 
compelled to surrender with six hundred men unconditionally. Pegram 
was a West Point cadet, educated beneath the Stars and Stripes, and at 
the expense of that Government he was now fighting to destroy. One of 
the professors of Hampden and Sidney College, with a company of students, 
was in the captured army. 

The rebel army in Western Virginia was mainly encamped at two 

oints, one, as we have mentioned, of abont 4,000, at Rich Mountain under 
bol. Pegram ; the other, of about 6,000, a few miles farther north at Laurel 
Till, near Philippi, under Gen, Garnett, who was in general command over 
both forces, - Upon learning of the defeat of Pegram’s force, Gen. Garnett 
commenced a precipitate retreat. Te plunged into the wild roads of tho 
Alleghanies, hoping to escape to Richmond, and was rapidly descending 
the narrow banks of the Cheat River, when the Union troops overtook the 
fugitives. There was no difficulty in discovering their trail. The path 
they traversed was strewed with the debris of a routed army ;—tents, tent 
poles, blankets, haversacks, muskets, and broken wagons lined the road, 
and were trampled into the mire, which resembled a stagnant river of tar, 
of from one to three feet deep. 

Finding escape in vain, without a battle, Gen. Garnett looked anxiously 

‘for a commanding position. He came to a ford in the river, which was 
approached over an extended meadow, smooth as a floor, and waving with 
young corn. On the opposite side of the river, and commanding the ford, 
there was almost a perpendicular bluff, eighty feet high, fringed with laurel, 
presenting a perfect screen for his batteries and his men to lie in ambush. 
Here he stationed his army. Several baggage wagens were left broken in 
the stream, as a bait to lure the pursuers on, and as an indication that in 
the eagerness of his retreat he had been compelled to abandon them, and 
was now many miles on his way. Col. Steedman, of the 14th Ohio, first 
approached the ford. They were received with a crash of artillery and 
musketry, like thunder from a cloudless sky. Fortunately, the inexpe 
rienced rebel gunners, firing down from such a height, overshot their mark, 
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and but few were injured. The firing spurred on the army in the rear. 
Not a man flinched or turned his back. Milroy’s 9th Indiana came rush- 
ing up with cheers, and formed on the left, as it it were parade day. For 
some time the battle raged with no decisive results, the Union troops firing 
upon their invisible foe, upon the hill concealed by the long and dense 
thicket of laurel, until Col. Dumont, with the 7th Indiana, crept under the 
bluff, down the river, and climbing the eminence formed for a charge on 
the right flank of the foe. The rebels waited not for the approach of the 
glittering steel, but turned and fled, four thousand pursued by six hundred. 
Gen. Garnett made every effort to rally his men, but in vain. <As he 
turned on his heel, waving lis sword, and shouting to his men to return, 
Sergeant Burlingame, not knowing his rank, took deliberate aim at him, 
and fired. Ile instantly fell. Major Gordon rushed towards the fallen 
foe, and found him dead. Tenderly he closed his eyes, straightened his 
limbs, and placed a guard over the body. Of all his army not one remained 
by the general, except a young, smooth-cheeked Georgian, evidently of 
_ humble position, who was shot but a moment before his leader fell. 

The action was now over. The enemy abandoning everything, fled, 
scattering through the woods. The Union troops came clambering over 
the heights, and hungry, weary, drenched, and exhausted, were allowed a 
few hours’ repose after their victory. One who was present on the occa- 
sion thus describes the scene the bluff presented : 

As he ascended the bluff on which the enemy had been posted, the first 
object that caught his eye was a large, rifled iron cannon, which they had 
leit in their precipitate flight. The Star-spangled banner of one of tlfe 
regiments floated over it. Around was a sickening sight. Along the 
brink of that bluff lay ten bodies, stiffening in their own gore, in every 
contortion which their death-anguish had produced. Others were gasping 
in the last agonies, and still others were writhing with horrible, but not 
mortal, wounds, surrounded by the soldiers whom they really believed’ to 
be about to plunge the bayonets to their hearts. The scene afforded a 
ghastly realization of the horrible nature of this fraternal struggle. ATI 
these men were Americans—men who had once been proud to claim each 
other as countrymen. 

One poor fellow was shot through the bowels. The ground was soaked 
with his blood. The stranger asked him if anything could be done to 
render him more comfortable; he only whispered, ‘J’ so cold? He 
lingered for nearly an hour in terrible agony. Another young man, just 
developing into vigorous manhood, had been shot through the head by a 
large Minié ball. The skull was shockingly fractured.’ His brains were 
protruding from the bullet-hole, and lay spread on the grass by his head. 
Ile was still living! The stranger knelt by him, and moistened his lips 
with water from his canteen; and an officer who came up a moment after- | 
wards poured a few drops of brandy from his pocket-flask into his mouth. 
There was nothing more that they could do, A surgeon rapidly examined 
the wound, saying, it were better for him if he were dead already. And 
there the poor Georgian lay, gasping in the untold and unimaginable agouies 
of that fearful death for more than an hour! 
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Near him lay a Virginian, shot through the mouth, and already stiff. 
ening. He appeared to have been stooping when he was shot. The ball 
struck the tip of the nose, cutting that off, cut his upper lip, knocking “ont 
his teeth, passed through the head, and came out at the back of the neck. 
The expression of his ghastly face was awful beyond description. And 
near him lay another, with a ball through the right eye, which had passed 
out through the back part of the head. The glassy eyes of the dead were 
all open; some seemed still gasping, with open mouths; all were smeared 
in their own blood, and cold and clammy with the dews of death upon 
them, 

The witness who describes this scene says, that on counting up he found 
that there were on the bluff ten corpses. Two more died betore they could 
be removed to the hospital. Three died during the night. Another was 
dying when he left. All around the field lay men with wounds in the 
leg or arm, or face, groaning with pain, and trembling lest the barbarous 
" foes they expected to find in the troops, should commence mangling and 
torturing them at once. Words can hardly express their astonishmen 
when the men gently removed them to a little knoll, laid them all to- 
gether, and formed a circle of bayonets around them to keep off the euri- 
ous crowd, till they could be removed to the hospitals and eared for by the 
surgeons. 

There was a terrible moral in that group on the knoll; the dead, the 
dying, the wounded, protected by the very men they had been fighting, 
and who were as ready then as they had ever been to detend by their 
strong arms every right these self-made enemies of theirs had ever enjoyed. 
Every attention was shown the enemy’s wounded by our surgeons. Limbs 
were amputated, wounds were dressed, with the same care with which our 
own brave volunteers were treated. The wound on the battle-field removes 
all differences ; in the hospital all are alike the objects of a common human- 
ity that left none beyond its limits. ; 

Among the enemy's wounded was a young J/assachusetts boy, who 
had received a wound in the leg. He had been visiting in the South, and 
had been impressed into the rebel ranks. As soon as the battle began, he 
broke trom the rebel ranks and attempted to run down the hill, and cross 
over to our side. Ilis own lieutenant saw him in the act, and shot him 
with a revolver. The narrator of these incidents says, that to listen to the 
tale which he heard by the side of the sad young sufferer, made his blood 
boil more violently than ever before, to think, not of the poor deluded fol- 
lowers, but of the leaders who, for personal ambition and personal spite, 
began this infernal rebellion, 

The talk among the soldiers was long the retailing of facts and anec- 
dotes about this battle. In one of the Indiana regiments was a Methodist 
preacher. During the battle he was particularly conspicuous for the zeal 
with which he kept up a constant fire. The 14th Ohio, in the thick of the 
fight, fired an average of cleven rounds to every man, but this parson man- 
aged to get in a great deal more than that average. Ile fired carefully, 
with perfect coolness, and always after a steady aim, and the men declarea 
that every time, as he took down his gun after firing, he added, ‘And may 
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the Lord have mercy on your soul.’ Evidently, they said, he thought the 
body not worth praying for, after the aim he had so carefully taken. 

The remains of General Garnett were prepared with all possible respect 
for interment, and were then sent with his sword, his gold chronometer, 
his field-glass and his pocket-book, with its contents, to his friends. Seve- 
ral officers in the Union army against which he was fighting had been his 
intimate friends. Major Love, who with saddened spirit assisted in pre- 
paring his body for its burial, had been for four years his room mate at 
West Point, and had cherished a warm affection for him until he turned a 
traitor to his country, and raised his sword to cut down its flag. The poor 
Georgia boy, who had proved so faithful in a bad cause, into which he had 
been seduced, was buried on a knoll by the Union troops, with a grave- 
board at his head, containing the following inseription : “‘ Name Unknown. 
A brave fellow who shared his general’s fa d fell fighting by his side, 
while his companions fled.” _~ ‘ , 

This defeat was,‘for the time, the annihilation of the rebel force in 
# Western Virginia. The troops tinder Garnett were Eastern Virginians, 
Georgians, Tennesseeans and Carolinians. In the battle and immediate 
pursuit, two hundred were kil ed, a thousand taken prisoners, and the rem- 
nant scattered, no one knows where. The work of clearing Western Vir- 
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* Gen. Geo, B. McClellan was born in Philadelphia in 1826, the son of an eminent physician. 
Ne graduated at West Point, in 1842, with the first honors of the class. Immediately entering a 
company of sappers and miners as second lieutenant, he entered upon the Mexican war, and dis- 
played much efficiency in conducting the siege of Vera Cruz, He also-distinguished himself at the 
battles of Contreras and Cherubusey, and at Chapultepee rose to the rank of captain. As military 
engineer he subsequently performed many valuable services, and was sent by the government of 
the United States to the Crimea, as one of the commissionof three to-perfect themselves in the art 
of war, as it should there be developed. His report, on his return, added much to his reputation, 
Tresigning his position in the army in the year 1859, he became Vico President and Engineer of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, and subsequently became Superintendeut of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad. He was thus employed when the civil war broke out. Ohio immediately made him 
Major-General of the State forees. Pennsylvania offered him the same position. On the 1dth of 
May, 1861, the Federal Government apprinted him Major-General in the U. 8, A., and assigned 
him tne Department of Ohio. His brihieat campaign in Western Virginia brought bim conspicu- 
ously before the nation, 
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was but a wilderness where Indian tribes hunted their game. And yet 
this youthful State furnished twenty thousand infantry and twelve hun- 
dred cavalry, and uniformed, accoutred, and almost entirely armed them 
with the best of rifles, at her own expense. Every other Northern State 
was equally zealous. 

Three months had now passed since the fall of Sumter. The United 
States Congress were in session at Washington. The rebels had a large 
army, no one knew how large, strongly fortified and abundantly supplied 
with batteries at Manassas, and at other paints in the vicinity, from whence 
they could concentrate their troops at Manassas, through which lay the 
direct route to Richmond. 

At the opening of Congress, July 4th, the Border States, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Delaware, were all represented. Money in abun- 
dance was speedily voted for carrying on the war. Every armory was at 
work, night and day. Three hundred and ten thousand soldiers were 
already in the field, waiting the order of the Federal Government; sixty- 
three vessels, with 1,174 guns, were in commission, and twenty-three steam 
gunboats were on the stocks, rapidly approaching completion. Sixty regi- 
ments of Federal troops were encamped near Washington. The public 
began to be impatient for active military operations. Armies amounting, 
it was supposed, to at least 300,000-on either side, were facing each other 
at various points, though scattered thousands of miles apart, from the re- 
mote prairies of Texas to the extreme northern peaks of the Alleghanies, 
and yet there had been no detisive action—notling but mere skirmishes. 
The rebels were so confident in their strength at Manassas, that, on the 
20th of July, they removed their Congress from Montgomery to Richmond. 
The people and the press generally throughout the North began to call so 
loudly for an advance upon Richmond, that Gen. Scott, though not feeling 
fully prepared, with reluctance ordered a forward movement. 

On the 16th of July, Gen. McDowell, with 82,500 men, in four divi- 
sions, advanced from the banks of the Potomac upon Manassas.* These 
divisions, in unequal numbers, started from Arlington Heights, Long 
Bridge and Alexandria. Gen. Tyler’s command consisted of 10,500 men, 
being nearly one-third of the whole foree. Traversing different roads, the 
two smaller divisions met at the village of Fairfax Court House, about 
twelve miles from Washington. Gen. Tyler advanced by the Warrenton 
turnpike two miles from Fairfax Court Iouse. The march commenced 
mainly at daybreak, Wednesday morning, the 17th, though some of the 
brigades advanced a short distance the night before. The troops, all eagcr 
for action, commenced the movement with the greatest alacrity, as joyfully 


* Brig, Gen. Irvin McDowell is a native of Obio, and a graduate of West Point Military Acad- 
emy, in the class of 1835, where he was assistant instructor fora few months He was promoted 
to a first lieutenancy in 1842. Ile accompanied Gen. Wool to Mexico as aid-de-camp, and was 
breveted captain for his gallant bebavior at Buena Vista, In an article in L' Opinion Nationale, 
atiributed to the pen of Prince Napoleon, Gen. McDowell is said to be “forty-two years of age, 
tall and large. His face is remarkably open and sympathetic, through its air of frankness anil 
ki dness, He is one of the honestest, truest, simplest men that yon can meet. He neither drinks 
wine, tea nor coffee, docs not smoke, and has habits of sobricty and self-denial quite in keeping 
with his Puritan principles.” 
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as if on a picnic excursion. It was a pleasant morning, and the scene pre- 
sented one of the most glittering pageants of war. From ten to fifteen 
thousand of the rebel troops were at Fairfax, but hearing through their 
scouts of the approach of the Federal troops, they retired precipitately, 
leaving every thing behind them. 

At noon the first division of Union troops entered Fairfax, unopposed. 
The bands played exultingly “The Star Spangled Banner,” and the flag 
of the United States was again unfurled over the rebel village, where trai- 
torous fect had trampled i; .a the mire, A few patriots, “ faithful found 
among the faithless,” lingered in the village, and received their liberators 
with inexpressible joy. Some rebels, lurking at a safe distance in the 
woods, threw a few rifle shots into our ranks, wounding an officer and two 
privates, but neither of them seriously. In the village a large amount of 
tents, muskets, equipments, flour, bacon, and hospital stores, belonging to 
the rebel army, were captured. The flight was so precipitate, that even 
the breakfast tables spread for the officers remained untouched. The uni- 
forms of the oflicers were left; in a vest pocket was found a gold watch, 
and in another pocket ten dollars in a roll of dime pieces. 

The troops were quite exhausted by their march under a broiling sun, 
and though it was at first intended to press on five miles farther to Centre- 
ville, it was decided to halt, for a few hours at least, until the main body 
of the army should come up, The right wing, under Gen. Tyler, of Con- 
necticut, marched along the Georgetown turnpike. The left wing, under 
Col, Tleintzelman, U. 8. A., proceeded in two divisions, one by the old 
Braddock road, the other by the Little River turnpike.* The centre, 
under Col. IIunter, U. 8. A., advanced by the Leesburg road. The fourth 
division, under General Runyon, of New Jersey, constituted the reserve. 
The three brigades under Gen. Tyler moved along rather an unfrequented 
road, 

The road being narrow and broken, and the nearness of the enemy ren- 
dering it necessary that the advance guard should proceed cautiously, the 
march was necessarily slow. As the men composing the three first brigades 
moved solidly and measuredly on, they presented a magnificent spectacle, 
when gazed upon from one of the many elevations overlooking their path. 
The seemingly endless forests of glittering bayonets, undulating with the. 
ascents and descents of the road; the dark mass of humanity rolling on 
slowly, but irresistibly, like a black stream forcing its way through a nar- 
vow channel; the waving banners; the inspiring strains of the numerous 
bands ; the shouts and songs of the men ;—formed an animating and im- 
posing scene, which was contemplated with amazement and terror by the 
country people along the road. 

The first brigade of this division, under Col. Keyes, arrived at Falls 
Church just before sunset, and spreading over the adjoining fields, after 
stationing strong pickets on all the roads leading towards the enemy, and 


* Gen. Samuel P. Heintzelman was born in Peunsylvania, and graduated at West Point in 
1822, He was in the Mexican army, and acquired reputation for gallantry there. During tho 
war with the rebels he rapidly rose in the estimation of bis countrymen, being considered ono of 
the most sagacious and energetic of our military leaders. 
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batteries to command the approaclies, took a cold supper, and bivouaclred 
for the night. Col. Sherman’s and Col. Richardson’s brigades did not 
reach the encampment until nine o'clock. The nearest picket of the enemy 
was then about a mile from them, on the road to Fairfax Court House. 
The next morning, at five o'clock, the whole army of the Potomac was in 
motion, and, as we have mentioned, about noon reached Fairfax Court 
Tlouse. General Tyler’s division, however, which was a little in the 
advance, passed that village, and encamped about two miles beyond in 
a hamlet called Germantown. They were compelled to ent their way 
from Falls Church through « constant series of obstructions, the rebels 
having felled immense trees across the road, and placed every other obsta- 
cle in the way which ingenuity could devise. The foe were occasionally 
seen in the distance, but they invariably retired as our forces advanced. 
At one time, the scouts came rushing in, announcing a formidable rebel 
battery commanding the road, but half a mile ahead. The whole colamn, 
reaching back for miles, was halted. The lines opened to the right and 
the left, and through the passage thus made, there came thundering along 
Capt. Ayers’s battery of ci¢ht rifled guns, the horses on the full run. The 
masses which opened before closed in behind them, and again the whole 
army was on the move. A few shells were thrown into the breastwork, 
but the rebels had fled. Our skirmishers took possession of the intrench- 
ments, where they found all the usual appliances of a camp, abandoned, 
the camp fires still burning. 

Every day was revealing new evidence that traitors were still lurking 
in the most important departments of the Government. The rebels seer 
to have lost all consciousness of the meaning of the word honor. Their 
partisans, while taking the oath of allegiance to the United States, and 
affecting zeal in the service of the Union, were active and efficient agents 
of the rebels, endeavoring to tlwwart every measure of national defense, 
and keeping the enemy informed of every contemplated movement. 

Gen. McDowell had employed some of the Topographical Engineers in. 
preparing an accurate map of the eastern portion of the State, particularly 
valuable from the fact that no good maps of the country had ever before 
been made. A few copies were prepared for the War Department, and 
for the officers engaged in this movement. One of these maps was found at 
Fairfax Court Touse, in the encampment of the Palmetto (8. C.) Guards. 
It could only have come there by the treachery of some person holding 
responsible position in our Government. 

The abandoned camps of the rebels were, of course, legitimate objects 
of plunder. The soldicrs loaded themselves with booty, of every deserip- 
tion, and then some of them proceeded to sack several of the abandoned 
houses of the rebels. Considerable damage was done before the officers 
succeeded in arresting these disorders. Such irregularities are inseparable 
from war. It is not possible to march an army of over 80,000 soldiers, 
many of whom must be men of feeble moral sense, through a country, 
without acts of depredation. In fact, the whole army seemed to enter 
upon this sammer’s march, into Virginia, as if it were a grand excursion 
frolic, with just enough of adventure about it to give it zest. They thought 
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not of danger, and were bold even to rashness. A stringent order from 
Gen. McDowell promptly arrested the spirit of depredation which was 
beginning to develop itseif: ; ‘ 

The evening of that day, mild and bright, was a saturnalia of jokes 
and fun, where the troops were clustered, in all the power and splendor of 
war, for miles around the headquarters of their chieftain, Gen. McDowell, 
at Fairfax Court Tlouse. The troops bivouaced in the green fields and 
under the open sky. The General and his staff, like the men, slept on the | 
ground, rolled in their blankets. At 8 o’clock in the afternoon, Gen. 
McDowell was seen, eating his sumptuous dinner of bread, cheese and a 
slice of ham, on an overturned candle-box by thé side of the road. 

The march of all the divisions, as far as Fairfax Court House, was 
essentially the same. The day was fine, the country beautiful, the roads 
good, leading through dense groves, over gentle slopes, and occasionally 
ascending hills of considerable size. The sight was inspiring as the long 
line of glittering bayonets extended far as the eye could reach, inter- 
mingled with cavalry and artillery, and the vast array of white-covered 
baggage wagons. The men_in loose, but regular march, with quick step, 
advanced with alacrity and in the finest spirits. On either side, skirmish- 
ers were spread out, through the groves and the cornfields, to guard against 
the possibility of surprise. 

Few persons are aware of the vast length of road oceupiéd by an 
wmy in inmotion, Two hundred thousand soldiers, with their baggage 
trains, cavalry and artillery, will occupy, filling to its utmost capacity, one 
hundred miles of any ordinary road. Distribute such an army into four 
divisions, traversing differeut roads, and each separate column would 
occupy twenty-five miles. We entered upon our march to Manassas with 
82,500 men in four divisions. Consequently, each column, had they been 
equally divided, would have consisted of a solid mass of troops nearly five 
miles in length. It is difficnlt to imagine the scene of confusion which 
arises when the hour of panic or defeat ensues. Regiments are hurled 
upon each other, while shot and shell plough the ranks ; cavalry trample 
down the infantry, bridges break, mines explode, and artillery and hag- 
gage wagons dash along pell-mell in a wild scene of rain and terror which 
no imagination can conceive. 

On the morning of the 18th, the different columns commenced their 
march from the vicinity of Fairfax, toward Centreville, a small village 
about five and a half miles distant, on the main road to Manassas Junction, 
At the Junction the great Washington railroad branches off; the left 
track leading to Richmond, while the right, threading the mountains, pene- 
trates the valley of the Shenandoah. From Centreville to the J unction, it 
was about six miles. Half way bétween the two, there was a wild moun- 
tain stream, at times a foaming torrent, and again almost dry, which had 
cut a deep channel or gorge, with almost perpendicular sides, through the 
red sand stone. The banks of this ravine were densely fringed with forest 
and underbrush, while the country beyond was hilly, broken, wooded, and 
with narrow paths, through which an army could with difficulty struggle, 
Upon the right bank of this stream, called Bull Run, concealed by bushes 
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and on commanding heighis, the rebels had constructed their masked bat- 
teries and thrown up their intrenchments, in positions which nature had 
made so strong that artificial earthworks were hardly needed. Here they 
awaited the approach of the Federal troops. Their reserves were but a 
short distance behind them at Manassas. 
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From Centreville, there were three roads leading to the Tun. One 
was the direct road to the Junction, crossing the stream ata place called 
Blackburn’s Ford. The great turnpike to Warrenton ran straight to the 
west, and crossed the stream about two miles farther up its bed, at what 
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was called Stone Bridge. Bearing nearly south there was still another 
country road, which met the turbulent river at an unimportant crossing 
near Union Mills. Along the line of the Run, a distance of eight or ten 
miles, the rebels were strongly fortified. 

On Thursday morning, the 18th, the army moved cautiously to Centre- 
ville. Gen. Tyler pushed on one of his brigades, under Col, Richardson, 
reconnoitering as far as Blackburn’s Ford. Mebel troops were seen mov- 
ing in large masses on the plateau beyond. Col. Richardson had two 
twenty pound rifled guns. To announce his presence and try the temper 
of the rebels, he threw a few balls among them, which caused a very rapid 
dispersion of infantry and cavalry, when suddenly the tables were turned 
against him, by the opening fire, in rapid discharge, of a rebel masked 

battery, near the Ford, whose position could only be judged of by the 
smoke of its guns. Col. Richardson immediately ordered up a battery of 
six pounders, and the fire of the rebels was soon silenced. 

Encouraged by this success, with, perhaps, more spirit than caution, 
Col. Richardson drew up lis brigade on the banks of the streain, and com- 
menced a fusillade of the rebel army, on the opposite plateau. But the 
rebels promptly crowded the bushes which fringed the stream, and poured 
in upon him such a deadly volley, that a portion of his troops were thrown 
into confusion and flight. Ile consequently retired with the remainder in 
perfect order, and the fugitives were rallied under cover cf the woods in 
the rear, After the infantry had been thus withdrawn, the twenty pound- 
ers took another position, with Ayers’s battery of six pieces, and continued 
their fire upon the enemy for an hour, from three till four o’clock, firing 
415 shots, the rebels retuning gun for gun, At night, the troops fell back 
to Centreville, having lost, in this reconnoissance, 19 killed, 38 wounded, 
and 26 missing. Wilson’s brigade was stationed here to hold this import- 
ant position. After the battle of Sunday, this force, from this position, in 
connection with Davis’ brigade and two batteries, repulsed the enemy in 
his attempt to attack the retreating army in the rear at Centreville, 
and thus exerted incalculable influence in arresting the disasters of that 
sad day. 

Gen. Beanregard’s report of this trivial affair is decidedly ludicrous. 
Speaking of the final duel between the two batteries, he says, “ Our guns, 
fired with no other aim than the smoke and flash of their adversaries’ 
pieces, renewed and urged the conflict with such signal vigor and effect, 
that gradually the fire of the enemy slackened, the intervals between their 
discharges grew longer and longer, finally to cease; and we fired a last 
gun at a baflled, flying foe, whose heavy masses, in the distance, were 
plainly seen to break and seatter in wild confusion and utter rout, strew- 
ing the ground with ecast-away guns, hats, blankets, and knapsacks, as our 
parting shells were thrown among them. In their retreat one of their 
pieces was abandoned, but, from the nature of the ground, it was not sent 
for that night, and, under cover of darkness, the enemy recovered it.” 

Trev. Mr. Mines, chaplain, who was taken prisoner Monday morning, 
and who was conveyed to Blackburn’s Ford, states that he saw there the 
fresh graves of from 800 to 500 men. And Beauregard, in his official 
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report, says that one regiment was so cut up that day that it had to be 
replaced by another. 

Gen. Beauregard has indulged in such extraordinary povtic license in 
this narrative, that we know not how much credence to give to his state- 
ment, that “our casualties were fifteen killed and fifty-three wounded, 
several of whom have since died.” 

Gen. Tyler’s main object in this movement, was to determine what 
force and what batteries the enemy had at that point. This he ascertained 
perfectly, and he could not have ascertained it in any other way. Upon 
the infurmation thus gained the army was guided in its subsequent advance. 

Two of the Ellsworth Tire Zouaves having probably scented the battle 
from aiar, contrived to lose their regiment at l’airiax, and, while pretend- 
ing to be very eagerly searching for it, plunged into this fight, “on their 
own hook,” with all imaginable gusto. They were both fleet and tireless 
as deer, Whenever a rebel soldier appeared any where near them, in this 
straggling, skulking fight, they hunted him down like hounds and killed 
him, regardless of the numbers by whom he was surrounded. One of them 
actually penetrated a small battery in a ravine, bayoneted one of the gun- 
ners, and escaped unharmed. At last they got separated in the confusion 
of the battle, and one of them walked up the hill by the sile of our retiring 
column, moaning bitterly over his lost companion. ‘I didn’t want,” he 
said, “to have that fellow shot. That fellow has run in the Fire Depart- 
ment with me three years.” An eye-witness writes, “ It was very touch- 
ing to see the tender grief of this rongh and reckless fireman ; and it was 
even more so, to witness the wild and overwhelming delight with which 
he met his companior at Centreville, as uninjured as himself, and filled 
with an anxiety as great as his own.” 

The regiments engaged in this short but bold and vigorous conflict, 
were the New York 12th, one Maine, two Michigan, one Massachusetts, 
and two Wisconsin regiments. The Michigan, Maine and Wisconsin regi- 
ments maintained their position under a galling fire, with fortitude which 
would have done honor to veterans. It is the testimony of «ll present, 
that the generals displayed courage worthy of themselves and their cause. 
Col. Richardson rode through the storm of shot unconcerned. Gen. Tyler 
and his staff braved all the peril to which any soldier was exposed. With 
such inexperienced troops, it was needful that our officers should set the 
example of courage. 

There were quite a number of civilians, men of note, upon a hill over- 
looking the battle-field. A shell from one of tlte rebel batteries passed 
between the heads of Dr. Pullston, of Pennsylvania, and Mr, McCormick, 
of the New York Evening Post, just grazing the shoulder of the latter 
gentleman, The shell struck a building in their rear and exploded. At 
the same moment, a flurry of Minié bullets came whistling through the 
group, wounding half a dozen, but none severely. The civilians seemed 
to think this amusement they had not bargained for, and, regardless 
of all military proprieties, with undeniable “discretion,” sought a safer 
position. ss, 

The next day, Friday, the 19th, was passed in reconnoitering, in select- 
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ing points of attack, in posting troops under the screen of forests or hills, 
for a distance of about eight or ten miles, alung the eastern bank of the 
ehasm of Bull Run. That treachery which marked the whole progress of 
this, the foulest rebellion earth has ever known, still kept the foe intormed 
of every movement the Union troops made. There were men occupying 
important posts in the government and in the army, who were the secret 
agents of the rebels, and who regarded treason and perfidy as chivalry and 
honor. The foe had accumulated all his strength among the hills upon the 
opposite side of this ravine; his masses occupying the ground back to 
Manassas. Thus, as the front regiments became exhausted, they could 
retire, and fresh ones be moved forward to oceupy their places. 

Large divisions of the army were all day long moving about Centre- 
ville. It was, apparently, a scene of inextricable confusion, It was, how- 
ever, a chaos which Gen. McDowell, arranging and guiding every move- 
ment, was evolving into order and efficiency. During the day the two 
heroic Zouaves, who had, the {un of the battle being over, contrived to find 
their camp, walked down to overlook the vast military array on the field 
of Centreville, They happened to pass by Gen, Tyler’s brigade. They 
attracted universal attention. The regiments turned out spontaneously to 
greet them; and the clapping of hands fell upon their ears almost like the 
erackling fire of musketry. The fire-boys seemed bewildered and oppressed 
by the unexpected demonstration, and endeavored in vain to appear uncon- 
scious that it had any reference to them, After a while they became quite 
timid, and with bowed héads appeared to implore a cessation of the ap- 
plause. Dut there was no mercy for them, and the greeting grew more 
and more intense, until they were well out of sight. 

By the thorough exploration of the ground on Friday, the plan of the 
battle was formed, and certainly with great military sagacity. Still, the 
result cowd not but be doubtiul Nearly all of the troops whom Gen. 
McDowell led were fresh from their peaceful firesides, young men who had 
never heard the whir of a hostile bullet, to whom all the dreadiul scenes 
of a battle-field were entirely new; who had patriotically rushed te Wash- 
ington, three months volunteers, for the protection of the Capital, until an 
army could be organized for the war. With all of them their term of ser- 
vice expired in a few days; with several regiments it expired on the morn- 
ing of the battle. These men were to be led against a foe, they knew not 
how strong, who had spent months in rearing batteries, and in fortifying 
themselves, in forests, on the sides of ravines, and on commanding emi- 
nences. The Union soldiers, groping through unknown paths, exposed 
continually to ambuscades, never knowing but that they were marching 
directly upon masses of intrenched troops, outnumbering them ten to one, 
were to present their bare bosoms to these bristling batteries. Napoleon 
would have deemed this stern service for his Old Guard. It would have 
been stern service for troops who had been the heroes of’ a hundred battles. 
The Northern soldiers understood all this. They were reading and think- 
ing men. ' 

We need not have been ignorant of the position and strength of the 
enemy. There were hundreds and thousands of colored men, some of 
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them as white as many of our soldiers, scattered all over that region, who 
were praying for our coming, and eager to join our ranks, They had been 
forced to throw up intrenchments for their hated masters. They were 
familiar with every by-path, and swamp, and torrent. They knew the 
position of every battery, and the number of guns. They were more effi- 
cient and intelligent than the masses of the degraded whites, whom slave- 
holding tyranny had driven into the ranks. These men, our natural 
allies, would have come to our camp in troops, had they been assured of 
welcome. They would have revealed to us all the strength and the weak- 
ness of the enemy, would have guided us throngh safe defiles, would have 
thrown up our intrenchments, and borne our heavy burdens, that onr sons 
and brothers, unused to exhausting toil, might be more fresh for the fight. 
But we would not receive them. Orders were often issued prohibiting 
them from entering the Union lines. Frequently, when they had eseaped 
to us, they were delivered back to their masters, and tortured by them, 
even to death, as a warning to their brethren not to espouse the cause of 
the “Stars and Stripes.” 

Thus rejecting the only sources of information within our reach, we 
were compelled to move blindly, and to send our loved ones like sheep to 
the slaughter. And whose fault was this? It was not the fault of Gen. 
Scott, or Gen, McDowell, or President Lincoln, They were but the agents 
of the people, and could carry out no measures but those in which the 
people would sustain them. We had so long been accustomed to bow 
subserviently to slavery, and were so fearful of alienating the border slave- 
holding States and driving them off into the rebellion, that at that time, 
the Government could not have been sustained in welcoming, in any way, 
the aid of the colored population. A clamor of remonstrance would have 
burst from all parts of the land. The people of the United States were 
the guilty ones, notwithstanding there were millions who deplored the 
folly. Upon the nation, consequently, fell the penalty. We needed, like 
the Egyptians of old, to be plagued with national disasters, and the death 
of our first born, before we could come to any honest recognition of man’s 
brotherhood. Let not future generations cast the blame of this folly upon 
our Government. Our rulers conld not then do otherwise than they did. 
Under God's discipline and teaching, we have made such marvelons pro- 
gress since that day, that we can now hardly conceive of the blindness 
which then obscured the public vision. 

We havg mentioned that there were three main roads branching from 
Centreville to the ravine: the south, the middle, and the north. Each of 
these roads is about five miles in length, tonching the stream at points 
about three or four miles from each other. The plan of the battle, in its 
main features was, for divisions of the army, about five thousand strong, 
to march by each of these roads, and make a vigorous attack upon the 
foe ; all intended, at first, as mere feints to distract their attention, and to 
bewilder them in reference to the real peint to be assailed. In the mean 
time, Generals Hunter and Ileintzelman, with two divisions, amounting 
to about 12,000 men, advancing by the road to the Stone Bridge, were 
secretly to turn to the right, ascend the etream about two miles through’ 
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the forest, and behind the hills, and crossing the Run at a point ealled 
Sudley Ford, to descend the right bank of the stream, and fall impetuously 
upon the flank and rear of the foe, already bewildered by the triple attack. 
AAs soon as this assailing column appeared in the vicinity of the Stone 
Bridge, the most northern of the three crossings, Gen. Tyler’s division, 
battling there, was to rush over the Run and join the Union troops. 
Then, as in accordance with the plan of the battle, it was hoped that the 
foe would break and fly, the other divisions would be prepared to codpe- 
rate, as circumstances might render advisable. 

Col. Miles, with a reserve, remained at Centreville. Should any dis- 
aster bafile the efforts of the assailing column, and they be compelled to 
retire, they could fall back upon this reserve, while the three divisions, at 
the main crossings, could retard, if not entirely arrest, the advance of the 
enemy. No man familiar with military movements can study this plan, 
and not pronounce it to be admirable. In military matters, as in almost 
all others, we judge, often very unjustly, by success. Though the battle 
proved unfortunate, this plan of Gen. McDowell, will always give him the 
position in reflective minds, of an accomplished soldier. ; 

The assailing column, being destitute of that good and safe guidance 
which the slaves could have afforded them, could not worm its way through 
the forest and the ravines in the darkness of the night. It was intended, 
therefore, that it should diverge from the turnpike into the woods with 
the earliest dawn of the morning. Dut, by that delay which is almost 
inevitable in great movements, they did not commence their march from 
the traveled road until six o’clock in the morning; and they encountered 
so many obstructions that they did not reach Sudley Ford until half past 
nine, three or fonr hours later than they intended. 

It was a cloudless Sabbath morning, and a July sun poured down its 
blazing heat upon the heads ef the soldiers, At soon as they reached the 
Ford, to their surprise, they found the enemy posted there, waiting to 
receive them; while, in the distance, the heads of many columns were 
visible, on the rapid march, to present the most formidable resistance. It 
appears, that by some treachery, the source of which has not yet been dis- 
covered, no sooner was the plan of battle formed than it was communicated 
te the rebels. Gen. Beauregard, consequently, merely left enough men at 
the crossings below, to keep the assailing columns in check, while with 
nearly his whole available force he prepared to hurl himself upon the 
13,000 troops of Hunter and Heintzelman. The advantage he had over 
Gen. McDowell was immense, He and all his men, were perfectly fami- 
liar with the ground; he had time to choose his position; he knew 
precisely the number of Union soldiers he was to encounter, and could 
bring, from his accumulated forces, any reénforcements he might deem 
necessary. 

Gen. MeDowelh: 8 troops were exhausted by a long march; were in a 
strange country, hilly, broken, and densely wooded ; were to march bare- 
breasted to meet troops in positions and with masked batteries ; and of 
whose numbers they could form no intelligent estimate. The column had~ 
just crossed the Ford, and entered upon an open plateau beyond, when the 
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leading brigade, under Gen. Burnside, encountered a vigorous fire of 
artillery and infantry, trom an almost invisible toe, Almost at the same 
moment, the battle commenced in earnest alung the whole line, from eight 
to ten miles in length, and from one to two in breadth. Volumes might 
be filled with-its details ; with the movements of its*minor divisions, with 
its acts of heroism, with the surgings to and tro, the charges, the surprises, 
the retreats before overpowering numbers, the rush of reénforcements and 
the renewed onslaught. Such a battle-field is inexplicably complex in its 
movements, yet from all its complexity there is eventually evolved victory 
or defeat ; results often depending upon apparent accidents or chances, 
which no human foresight could have anticipated. 

Let us, for a moment, leave the assailing column under Teintzelman 
and Hunter, upon whose movements the issues of the day were to depend, 
and pass down the chasm to the Stone Bridge, where Gen. Tyler, with a 
32-pound rifle Parrot gun, and Ayres’s and Carlisle’s batteries was making 
the very hills tremble with his tremendous charges, throwing his shot and 
shell into ravines and wooded eminences two miles distant, striving to 
drive the rebels from their lurking places into daylight. For half an hour 
he could awaken no response, and knew not where to look for the treach- 
erous foe. At last, a scout on the right, captured a slave, who was ven- 
turing, with great fear, into our lines. Trembling with fear that our 
troops might deliver him back again to his master, yet anxious to commu 
nicate the infinitely important information in his possession he was led 
to headquarters. Poor fellow! well he might tremble, for, if the next day 
his master were to come and claim him as a fugitive, many of our generals 
would deliver him up, to be flayed alive by rebel vengeance, for giving us 
that knowledge which had saved, perhaps, hundreds of our friends from 
mutilation and death. 

This intelligent and loyal Virginian, with probably far more American 
than African blood in his veins, informed Gen. Tyler that the rebels were 
concealed in the woods on the right, and that on a distant hill, which he 
pointed out, they had a battery, upon which he had been compelled to 
work three days, and which commanded the road our troops were about to 
traverse. Generals Tyler and Schenck soon saw the assailing column of 
Union troops, which had crossed at Sudley Ford, far above them, driving 
the foe down towards the point where they were stationed. They imme- 
_ diately put their troops in motion, crossing the Run half a mile above 
Stone bridge, and cautiously entering the impenetrable thickets which sur- 
rounded them, suddenly they heard a voice exclaim, “ Now, you Yankee 
devils, we have got you where we want to!” Immediately, a battery at 
point-blank range opened upon them a deadly volley. Still, the line 
wavered not; but pressed heroically on, driving the rebels before them, 
and carrying efticient aid to Burnside’s division, at that time sorely 
pressed. : : 

Leaving them to fight hour after hour, with heroism never before 
equaled by raw troops, and rarely surpassed by regulars, let us pass down 
the river two and four miles farther, and we find the same continuous roar 
of battle. A portion of Miles’ division, which had been detached to aid 
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Richardson in holding Blackburn’s Ford, was here, by a vigorous attack 
of artillery and musketry, endeavoring to occupy the attention of the foe. 
These lower divisions did not attempt any advance. They mainly em- 
ployed themselves in shelling the enemy, and assailing them with mus- 
ketry whenever witliin their reach. Such was the general aspect of this 
extended field of battle at eleven o’clock in the morning. Let us now 
ascend the river, to the extreme right of the army, where Heintzelman and 
IIunter crossed at Sudley Ford, and where the real battle was to be fought. 
Gen. McDowell took his position a little in the rear of the Stone Bridge, 
where he could most easily be in communication with all parts of the field. 

For a time, every movement was very prosperous. IJleight after height 
the rebels abandoned, unable to face the merciless storm of cannon balls 
and the impetuous charges of the patriots, The rebels were driven from 
all their batteries and fastnesses, two miles down the stream, and across 
the great Warrenton road, which passed the Run at Stone Bridge. Heint- 
zelman’s division had eflected a junction with Tyler’s, so that now they 
were, flushed with success, driving the foe over the hills south of this road. 
The enemy fought persistently, contesting every inch. For months they 
had been at work, aided by any number of slaves, in fortifying their posi- 
tions. The Union troops marched boldly to these intrenchments, compel- 
ling the rebels to retreat over a space nearly three miles in length, 

The charges of the 69th New York, Irish regiment, 1,600 strong, under 
Col. Corcoran,* are said to have been terrific. The gallant Colonel, placing 
himself at their head, shouted, “Come on, boys! You have got your 
chance at last!” With cheers and at double quick, they dashed forward, 
throwing away knapsacks and coats, and every thing which could retard 
the impetuosity of their onset, but grasping their guns with a tenacity 
which even death’s agonies could hardly relax. 

A very brilliant effort was made by Gen. Tyler's division to carry one 
of the batteries by acharge. By order of the General, a Maine regiment 
advanced to within one hundred yards of one of the batteries, belching an 
incessant storm of canister and grape. The firing now became so severe 
that, though the assailants threw themselves upon the ground, Keyes, in 
command, declares that they would have been annihilated in five minutes. 
They fell back under the brow of the hill, and made a flank movement, 
with the intention of turning the battery, They were just upon the point 
of attaining their object, when the order for retreat came. As this battery 
was deemed the efiemy’s commanding position, it is not improbable that, 
had the order been delayed fifteen minutes, we should have had a victory 
to rejoice over, instead of a defeat to deplore. 

* Michacl Corcoran was horn in Slig 
highly houorable family, Having ae Srick marat peat ey oan 
of age he entered the constabulary foree, and remained in it three years, In 1849, he estilaeaaed 
to America, and became proprietor of Hibernian Hall, in New York, In this business he continued 
until the year 1861. He commenced his military career as private in Company Ij of the 69th Regi- 
ment, New York State Militia. Rising through the grades of first lieutenant and captain, on the 
25th of August, 1859, he was chosen colonel. On the breaking out of the rebellion, his regiment 
was one of the first to reach Washington. At the battle of Bull Run, this, regiment greatly distin- 


guished itself, but Col. Corcoran was taken prisoner. He remained in cruel captivit until A) 
1562, when he was exchanged, and drew his sword again in defense of Ashariean I re 
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It was now noon, the blazing noon of a July day. The storm of battle 
was raging in its most extended and utmost fury, and all the energies 
of the combatants were roused to the highest pitch. Missiles of destrue- 
tion were falling every where, over a space covering probably twenty 
square miles. Shells from the rebel batteries even penetrated the streets 
of Centreville, and shot from our heavy Parrott guns must have plunged 
into the intrenchments at Manassas. The roar of the cannonade was 50 
deafening, that it entirely drowned the rattle of musketry, and its uninter- 
mitted thunder peal was heard even in Alexandria and Washington. 

Our troops had been up all night, had undergone a long march, were 
faint and exhausted. But as they pressed on, driving the foe before them, 
new batteries, manned by fresh troops, were continually opening. From 
Manassas, recruits were unintermittedly sent up, to strengthen the waver- 
ing lines of the foe. The 69th New York took and lost a commanding 
position, it is said, eight times in succession. At length, utterly exhausted, 
and driven back by overpowering numbers, they threw themselves, pant- 
ing and fainting, upon the ground, when the 3d Connecticut came rushing 
through the smoke of the conflict, swept up the hill like a whirlwind, un- 
furled the “Stars and Stripes” over the captured guns, and gave three 
cheers, which blended exultingly with the roar of the battle. It was 
remarkable, that as our troops advanced, the vanquished masses of the 
enemy were continually increasing in number, not merely from being 
driven in upon themselves, but from reénforcements from Manassas. 

Never was a battle fought more bravely. Every regiment merited its 
country’s pride and gratitude. Burnside there developed that heroism 
which has given his name national renown. And the gallant young Gov- 
ernor and chieftain, Sprague, of Rhode Island, carved a device upon his 
escutcheon, which will prove him to be one of Nature’s noblemen through 
all coming time. The writer is not unfamiliar with the wars of Europe, 
with the campaigns of Napoleon and Wellington, and Marlborough, and 
Prince Eugene, and Julius Cesar, and he hazards nothing in the assertion, 
an assertion which few competent military men will deny, that the battle 
at Bull Run was sagaciously planned and magnificently fought. The dis- 
aster which ensued was one of those calamities to which all armies are 
exposed. It was simply another Waterloo. 

Three o’clock in the afternoon came, and the victory was apparently 
ours. Notwithstanding all the advantages which the enemy enjoyed in 
position and superior numbers, the Union troops had flriven them, in a 
clean sweep, about two miles, had gained complete possession of the War- 
renton road, from the Stone bridge westward, and had remeved the ob- 
structions, to enable Schenck’s brigade, and Ayres’s and Carlisle's battery, 
to join them. Wilcox’s and Howard’s brigades were on the right, fighting 
like veterans, supported by the brigades of Porter and Franklin, with the 
cayalry under Palmer. Sherman’s brigade was in the centre, upon the 
road. Keyes’ brigade, of Tyler’s division, wis fiercely assailing the batte- 
ries on the left, near Stone Bridge. The batteries of Ricket and Griffin 
were on a hill side, the target for a tempest of shot from the batteries of 


the foe. 
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Up to this time, all the men appeared cool and fearless in the midst of 
the storm of lead and iron which fell around them. Col. Cameron had 
been borne from the field in an ambulance, mortally wounded. _ The rear 
of the field seemed filled with those who were being carried on litters, or 
were hobbling along to the hospitals. Gen. McDowell and all his g 
erals were in “the idit of the fight, sharing the perils of. the young and 
inexperienced troops, who needed the encouragement which the utter dis- 
regard of shot and shell by their officers presented. Our SrOOPs were: q 
exhausted. They had been fighting, without a moment’s intermiss 
from half-past ten in the morning, under a blazing sun, and choked. Ww. 
the dust and the smoke of the battle. They had been up most:of 
night, and had encountered a fatiguing march. To relieve "themselves 
from encumbrance in the arduousness of the conflict, they ] had laid aside 
their knapsacks, and consequently could ‘not ‘refresh themselves even with 
a hurried lunch. aes 

Still, at this moment, the victory seemed t6r be decisively with bei 
Union troops. “When I entered the field at two o’clock,” says a corre- 
spondent of the Charleston (S. C.) Mercury, one of the most decided o 
rebel journals, “the fortunes of the day were dark. The remnants.of the 
regiments, 80 badly injured or w sounded and worn, as they sta ec q 
gave gloomy pictures of the scene, and as, up to this time, after our: 0 
of almost unprecedented valor and exertion, no point had been gained, 
event was doubtful—hope scemed almost gone.” mare 

‘As on the battle-field of Waterloo, Wellington was looking. ainiougly 
for the coming of Blucher with a reénforcement of 65,000 Prussians, and 
Napoleon was watching for the arrival of Marshal Grouchy, who had been 
detached to pursue Blucher and absorb his energies ; so, in this great and 
hard-fought battle at Bull Run, the rebels were looking hourly for Gen. 
Johnston’s army of the Shenandoah, and the patriots were looking with 
equal eagerness, for the arrival of Patterson who, with 30,000 men, about 
forty miles distant, had been entrusted with the duty of assailing J obnston, 
and preventing his junction with the rebel troops. Johnston was the 
Blucher, and Patterson the Grouchy of this our miniature Waterloo. 

Gen, J, E, Johnston, who had assumed command of the rebel army, 
immediately upon his arrival, in his official report makes the following 
statement: ~ 

« About.2 o’clock an officer of Gen. Beaur egard’s Adjutant-General’s 
Office, galloped from Manassas to report to me that a United States army 
lad reached ‘the line of Manassas Gap railroad, was marching: towards us, 
and then but three or four miles on our lett. Sigal os ; Wa 

As at Waterloo it was Blucher, not Grouchy, who. came, 80 here it 
turned ont tHat-it was a division of Johnston's: and. not Patterson’s r 
who were coming down upon the field. The rebel reénforcements press 
down with great impetuosity upon our wearied troops. Still the Uni ionis 
for a short time resisted these overpowering numbers with’ great valor, 
until overpowered, and threatened with assault upon both flanks it 
found necessary to retreat. A portion of. Johnston’s army. had rea 
the field on Friday. The division which at this time arrived was that of 
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Kirby Smith, It was in itself four thousand strong, and was accompanied 
by other reénforcements. 

The panic, as it is called, into which the Union troops were thrown, 
was by no means a senseless fright. The Federal army was composed 
generally of remarkably intelligent men, many of them as capable as their 
officers of forming an opinion for themselves. The Scene, as described by 
many eye witnesses, must have been appalling. In a lull of the battle, 
there suddenly appeared, far away upon the right, a dense body of fresh 
men, marching down upon the field. The black, massive column, as it 
debouched from among the hills, lengthened out regiment after regiment, 
till ten thousand men appeared in a new line of battle. And still the flood 
rolled on until it formed three sides of a hollow square, enclosing our 
exhausted troops with 30,000 combatants, many of them quite fresh. A 
mass of cavalry occupied the centre, and tlie whole came moving on in all 
the pomp and terribleness of war. 

“Our awe-struck legions,” says one who witnessed the scene, “ could 
not take their eyes from the majestic pageant, and, though experiencing a 
new necessity, were frozen at the sight. We at once comprehended we 
were beaten. In vain did our startled faculties dart alertly hither and 
thither for some hope. In vain did our thoughts turn quickly upon Pat- 
terson. It would not do. Johnston was there before us, with his cool, 
fresh thousands, and our Waterloo was lost.” 

Slowly, sadly, and in perfect order they commenced the inevitable 
retreat, protected by Burnside’s gallant brigade, and Goy. Sprague’s Rhode 
Islanders, when a body of regulars, still maintaining the fight, got out of 
ammunition, and sent their caissons back with the horses thundering along, 
at full gallop, fora fresh supply. These ponderous carriages were driven 
recklessly and with almost unearthly clamor down the road, scattering the 
ranks of the regiments in every direction. The inexperienced troops, wit- 
nessing these carriages thus rushing to the rear, interpreted it as the 
frantic fight of the regulars. Their ranks were broken by the reckless 
driving ; remediless disorder ensued ; oflicers and men were intermingled ; 
the teamsters in the vicinity caught the fright, and lashed their horses for 
eseape. A scene of horror ensued which can hardly be exaggerated. At 
the bridge the passage was choked by overturned caissons and ambulances, 
while the shells of the rebels, from many batteries, were falling and 
exploding in the midst of the frantic throng. Sauve gui peut,— Save 
himself who can,” then became apparently the watchword for one and all. 

It is manifest that if Gen. McDowell could have commenced the battle 
at six o'clock, as he intended, instead of half-past ten, or if Gen. Patterson 
had appeared on the field with his division, or had even kept Johnston 
occupied, the victory would have been decisively with the Union troops. 

An officer in the rebel army wrote to the Richmond Dispatch, July 
29th: “There is no earthly doubt that our army was overcome several 
times between twelve and three, and that the bulletins, sent by the enemy, 
are in the main correct. But, alas! ‘the best laid plans of men and mice 
aft gang aglee,’ and, in this instance, verily there was a great slip between 
the cup and the lip.” 
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The rout which ensued was terrible, though it has been greatly mis- 
represented. The whole force which marched upon Manassas, and which 
was scattered along the ravine of Bull Run for a distance of from eight 
to ten miles, including the strong body held in reserve at Centreville, 
amounted, according to the army rolls, to just 32,500 men. Of these, 
about 13,000 were engaged in the stern conflict at the Stone Bridge. Not 
one half of these, not more than five thousand men, were thrown into con- 
fusion. In their sudden panic all organization was lost. Officers were 
separated from their men, and these broken regiments became but a 
tumultuous mass rushing from destruction. Thus the whole road, for a 
distance of three miles, presented but the most frightful spectacle of a dense, 
struggling multitude of fugitives, artillery, infantry, cavalry and baggage 
wagons, all blended in inextricable contusion. A more awful scene than 
such a rout exhibits earth nevér beholds. No imagination can picture it. 

This tumultuous column, three miles in length, recovered from its 
frenzy at Centreville. But as all the regiments were broken up, officers 
and men all scattered, nothing remained but for the flood to roll on the 
great highway to Washington. But there were 25,000 men who had no 
share whatever in the panic or the flight, and who returned to their quar- 
ters on the Potomac, in as good order as they marched to Manassas. But 
the flight of the five thousand, as described by many eye witnesses, pre- 
sented a scene which must have been sublime and appalling. It is not 
strange that those who gazed upon it, and participated in it, should have 
imagined that the whole army was destroyed. The rush was like that of 
2 mountain torrent, detached from its bed. For nearly three miles the 
road was choked, and the fields on either side growded with the déris. 
Broken regiments, bleeding men, wounded horses frenzied in agony, army - 
wagons, caissons, heavy guns, cavalry, were all flying so wildly that no 
individual energy or courage could by any possibility stop the flood. The 
cool and the brave were swept along by that impulse with which terror 
goaded the multitude, and which no power but that of God could check. 
Many riderless horses, in their death agony, plunged through the mass 
striking down and trampling the fugitives. The exhausted and the 
wounded, by the roadside, seeking the protection of a tree or a rock, 
appealed piteously, but in vain to their comrades to help them, 

No man seemed to think of his neighbor. The artillery horses, goaded 
to their utmost speed, dragged the heavy guns thundering along, overpow- 
ing and crushing every thing in their way. An artilleryman was running 
between the fore and after wheels of his gun carriage, where he had got 
entangled in the flight. He could not extricate himself, for the drivers 
Were spurring their horses to the top of their speed. THe was hanging on, 
with both hands, vainly striving to leap upon the gun. A more agonizing 
expression was never stamped upon a human face. Tis strength was fail- 
ing. He could not cling much longer. As they were descending a steep 
hill, the carriage bounded from some irregularity of the road, when he lost 
his hold and fell. The ponderous wheel passed over him, crushing flesh 
and bones, and leaving hardly the semblance of humanity in the mangled 
mass behind. Borodino hardly exceeded the scene in its confusion and 
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tumult. The rout did not cease until Centreville was reached. It was only 
checked by the sight of Miles’ reserve, there marshaled in order on the hill. 

During this rout a gentleman in citizen’s dress, who had thrown off his 
coat and seized a musket, was seen trying desperately to rally the soldiers 
at the point of the bayonet. It was the Hon. Mr. Washburne, from Illi- 
nois, Another member of Congress, the Hon. Mr. Kellogg, was bravely, 
but unavailingly, trying to aid him in this effort. At Germantown, 
Lieut. Brisbane, a truly chivalrous young ofticer, formed a line of artille- 
rists across the road, and effectually arrested further disorder. 

The question is often asked, Why did not the foe pursue? This ques- 
tion is satisfactorily answered in their own words. Gen. J. E. Johnston 
says, in his official report, “The apparent firmness of the United States 
troops at Centreville, who had not been engaged, checked our pursuit; 
the strong forces occupying the works near Georgetown, Arlington, and 
Alexandria; the certainty, too, that Gen. Patterson, iff needed, would 
reach Washington, with his army of thirty thousand men, sooner than we 
could ; and the inadequate means of the army in ammunition, provisions 
and transportation ;—prevented any serious thoughts of advancing against 
the Capital. It is certain that the fresh troops within the works were, in 
number, quite sufficient for their defense.” 

The Federal loss in this disaster consisted of 471 killed, 1011 wounded, 
and about 1,000 prisoners, many of whom were wounded. We also lost 
25 cannon, 17 of them rifled, 2,500 muskets, 8,000 knapsacks and blan- 
kets, 13 wagon loads of provisions, and a large quantity of ammunition. 
The rebels, in whose statements but very little reliance can be placed, 
declare their loss in killed and wounded to be 1,599. 

The large loss of knapsacks, &e., was owing to the fact that many of 
our troops, before going into the fight, divested themselves of these encum- 
brances. They were deliberately taken off and piled in heaps, ready to be 
resumed when the conflict was over. In the retreat, but few of the regi- 
ments left by the same route over which they had advanced, and thus 
these articles were abandoned, to be gathered up by the rebels at their 
leisure. Several of the teamsters, who had passed beyond Centreville, had 
unhitched their teams to rest and feed. When the panic arose, they leaped 
upon their horses and galloped from the field. Thus, thirteen wagon loads 
of provisions were left, and also wagons containing three thousand bushels 
of oats. The boasting of the rebels was marvelous. They claimed to have 
taken 22,000 stand of arms, 20,000 haversacks and blankets, and “ an 
amount of provision sufticient to feed 50,090 men for a year.” 

Volumes might be filled with incidents gleaned from this battle-field. 
Just in the path of the artillery of our victorious columns, as they swept 
across the great Warrenton turnpike, there was the dwelling of a widow, 
Mrs. Judith Henry, an estimable Christian lady. She was confined to her 
bed with sickness which did not allow of her removal. There she lay, all 
helpless, just between the contending armies, as the storm of war raged 
around her dwelling, bullets piercing it, and shot and shells crashiag 
through the walls and the roof. Three times her own body was pieiced 
by bullets or fragments of shells. Der bed was drenched with biood. 
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She lived just long enough after the battle to say, to those who came to 
look upon her mangled frame, that through all the thunder and the tumult 
of this tempest of human passion, her soul was at peace—a peace which 
mutilation and death, approaching in their most terrific forms, could not 
disturb, Seldom has there been witnessed a more signal triumph otf 
Christian faith. She sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 

Most of the army retired from the field in good order. It was neces- 
sary to return to Washington and Alexandria, as the term of service of a 
large proportion of the troops, who were but three months’ men, had ex- 
pired. They were to be immediately paid off and dismissed, while others 
were to take their place. Gen. Keyes’ brigade, which was composed of 
the Ist, 2d and 3d Connecticut regiments, and the 2d Maine regiment, 
were in the hottest of the fight. This brigade retired, compact and firm, 
in the rear of the fugitives, and arrived at Centreville about 9 o'clock in 
the evening. Here they prepared to make their stand for the night, the 
Connecticut troops occupying the quarters they had left in the morning, 
and the Maine troops taking position on a neighboring hill. The battle- 
worn, exhausted, but yet intrepid soldiers, had hardly established their 
camp, when they received orders to continue their march to Washington. 

On the arrival of Tyler’s division at Centreville, in the midst of a scene 
of astounding confusion, a council of war was called. It was held at a rail 
fence by the road-side, the inundation of ruin still rolling by. It was the 
unanimous opinion that it was not best to intrench at Centreville, but to 
return to the positions occupied before the movement. Gen, McDowell 
was utterly prostrated by fatigue, sleeplessness and anxiety. Ile said to 
Gen. Tyler, “Can you hold the enemy in check, and give me fifteen 
minutes to decide.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “fifteen minutes or half an hour; just as long 
as you please.” 

The words were hardly uttered ere Gen. MeDowell’s head dropped 
upon his bosom, and he was soundly asleep. Gen. Tyler, immediately 
ordering his division into line, to show a firm front, drew his watch from 
his pocket, and stood with it in his hand. What a scene for the painter ! 
The gloom of the approaching night, the firm ranks holding the enemy at 
bay, the ceaseless current of fugitives, exhausted, rolling languidly by; the 
heroic chieftain asleep, surrounded by the officers of his staff, History 
affords but one parallel, and that marvelously similar. It was the few 
moments’ sleep of Napoleon at midnight, surrounded by his generals, after 
the disaster at Leipsic. For nearly half an hour the enemy was held in 
check. Gen. McDowell was then again aroused. For a moment he looked 
around bewildered, and then recovering himself after this briefest retresh- 
ment, ordered a retreat, in accordance with the judgment of the council 
of war. This was effected in perfect order, the three Connecticut regi- 
ments leaving the field without the loss of a musket. ' 

Tyler was by this decision ordered to return to Falls Church, Schenck 
to his camp in Tyler’s rear on the railroad, Sherman to Fort Corcoran, 
He-ntzelman to Alexandria, Richardson to the Chain Bridge, and the regu- 
lars, with Burnside’s brigade, to Washington. By some misunderstanding, 
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wr change of orders, Sehenck’s brigade passed over the Potomac into Wash- 
ington, and Richardson’s brigade halted at Arlington Heights. In this 
state of things, Keyes’ brigade, which had halted at Falls Church, being 
unsupported by Schenck, Gen. Tyler ordered Gen. Keyes to strike the tents 
of his own and Schenck’s brigade, and to remove them, with all the camp 
equipage, &c., to Fort Corcoran or to Alexandria. ’ 
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It was now near midnight. The Connecticut troops immediately took 
up their line of march, and weary as they were, and though a drenching 
storm was raging, they cheerfully relinquished the direct turnpike route, 
and took the roundabout way through Vienna and Falls Church, that they 
might save the property which had been left there. 

Passing through Vienna, they reached Falls Church about six o’clock 
Monday morning. Transportation-master Hodge had gone direct to 
Washington for teams. THe returned with them in the afternoon. They 
were immediately loaded with the stores which had accumulated there, 
and at eight o’clock in the evening they again commenced their march of 
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about three miles to the camp of Gen. Schenck’s brigade, where they 
remained for the night. The next morning, Tuesday, they sent in 194 
wagons and two long trains of cars on the railroad, heavily laden with 

‘ military stores, which, but for these efforts, would all have been lost. The 
amount thus saved was valued at 200,000 dollars; and also the standing 
camps of two brigades. Great credit is due Transportation-master Hodge, 
for his energy in accomplishing this feat. 

There were many regiments who ennobled themselyes in this conflict, 
and in the cool courage with which they covered the retreat of those 
troops who had been disorganized, but who were thrown into no more dis- 
order than were the veteran troops of Napoleon at Waterloo. No battle- 
field ever exhibited nobler specimens of individual heroism. Capt. Put- 
nam was knocked down by a shot in the shoulder, ‘Our captain is 
killed,” one cried out. “No, he is not killed, boys,” shouted the captain, 
springing to his feet. ‘“ Forward for God and liberty.” Lieut. Welch 
stood unmoved amidst a storm of shot. As his companions retired he said, 
“So help me God, I will never run. I will die here.” And thus he 
stood until the rebels were within twenty feet of him, when he was shot 
down and trampled beneath their fect. A young man by the name of 
Casey, of the Ist Minnesota, refused to retire with his regiment, but stood 
alone, rapidly loading and firing as he breasted the on-coming surges of 
the war. Lieut. Periam, to save the heroic young man from destruction, 
rush2d forward with drawn sword and threatened to cut him down if he 
did not immediately retreat. ‘Cut away,” said young Casey, “I had 
rather be killed by you than by the rebels,” and he stood and fired again 
and again, before he could be persuaded, by the voice of affection, slowly 
to retire. 

The New York 71st fought, as it were, a duel with the Alabama Ist, 
and drove them at the point of the bayonet from the field. Col. Meagher, 
the Irish orator, was conspicuous amidst the stormiest scenes of that day 
of blood, waving his green banner along the lines of the hottest fire. H 

A corporal of the Michigan 4th, who was wounded in the leg, became 
separated from his regiment, and, as night came on, wandered bewildered 
through the woods. In the morning he espied a rebel picket, and, con- 
scious that escape was hopeless in his exhausted and wounded condition, 
he walked deliberately up and surrendered himself’ to the sentry. To his 
surprise, the rebel soldier received him with great kindness, giving him 
food and drink, and pointed him to a negro cabin, where he might lie 
down in perfect safety and refresh himself with sleep, and then go on his 
way securely. He added: 

“J am a Union man, but I preferred to volunteer to fight, rather than 
tu be impressed. I hoped also thus to save my property, and I must trust 
to Inck for the future. Ifwe mect again in battle I will try not to shoot 
you; and do you be careful not to hit me.” 

Dr. J, ©: Nott, a rebel eye-witness, and who is pronounced by the 
editor of a Mobile journal to be eminently trustworthy, has published in 
that journal aa account of the battie, as he viewed it, IIe writes: 

“ [ saw cur reénforcements pouring in with the rapidity and eagerness 
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of a fox chase, and was satisied that they would drive everything before 
them. No one can imagine such a grand, glorious picture as these patriots 
presented, rushing to the field through the masses of wounded bodies 
which strewed the roadside as they passed along. I could see a regiment 
of infantry coming in a trot, with their bright muskets glittering in the 
sun ; then would come a battery of artillery, each gun-carriage crowded 
with men, and drawn by four horses in full gallop. Next came troops of 
cavalry, dashing with the speed of Murat; after these followed, with 
almost equal speed, wagons loaded with ammunition, ete., screaming all 
the while, ‘ push ahead, boys,’ ‘ pitch into the d—d Yankees, ‘drive them 
into the Potomac.’ This kept up Jrom about mid-day until dark, and I 
felt as if the Alps themselves could not withstand such a rush.” 

Immediately after the battle the country was tilled with the most pain- 
ful rumors of the treatment by the rebels of the Union soldiers who fell 
into their hands as prisoners or as wounded, and also of the indignities 
_ perpetrated upon the bodies of the dead. These reports became so widely 
circulated, and were so awful in their character, that a joint committee of 
the Senate and the House of the United States Congress, was appointed to 
“collect the evidence with regard to the barbarous treatment, by the 
rebels, at Manassas, of the remains of officers and soldiers of the United 
States, killed in battle there.” After careful investigation, the Report 
was drawn up by the Honorable B. F. Wade, of Ohio. 

Dr. J. M. Homiston, surgeon of the New York 14th, testified that he 
and his companions were thrust into an old building, with nothing but the 
bare floor to sleep upon, and were left twenty-four hours without either 
water or food. The Union surgeons who had remained upon the ground 
to assist the wounded, and had thus allowed themselves to be taken prison- 
ers, were not permitted to perform surgical operations upon their friends, 
but these helpless sufferers were placed in the hands of ignorant pretenders 
to experiment upon. Some of these self-styled doctors had no knowledge 
of their profession, were intentionally cruel to those whom they, called 
“d—d Yankees,” and hacked off legs and arms in the most frightful man- 
ner, Corporal Prescott was a wounded Unjon soldier, a young man of 
accomplished character and liberal education. Dr. Homiston begged the 
privilege of amputating his limb, but was brutally refused. Ie, however, 
saw the sufterer under the hands of his tormentors. LHe testities, 

“The assistants were pulling on the flesh at each side, trying to get 
flap enough to cover the bone, They had sawed off the bone without 
leaving any of the flesh to form the flaps to cover it, and, with all the force 
they could use, they could not get flap enough to cover the bone. They 
were then obliged to saw off about an inch more of the bone, and even 
then, when they came to put in the stitches, they could not approximate 
the edges within less than an inch and a half of each other. Of course, as 
soon as there was any swelling, the stitches tore out, and the bone stuck 
through again.” Another operation was soon performed, but the unhappy 
young man, under such treatment, sank away and died. 

A large number of the wounded Union soldiers were huddled into a 
room, and left uncared for on the bare floor. ‘“ They were lying on the 
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floor,” testifies Dr, Homiston, “as thickly as they could be laid.” Tor- 
tured with that thirst which ever accompanies gunshot wounds, they were 
refused water. The prisoners caught a few precious drops from the rain 
which was falling trom the eaves. Through the night no light was in the 
room. No one could move without danger of treading upon the wounded. 
Several were found dead the next morning. ‘ The young surgeons, who 
seemed to delight in hacking and butchering these brave defenders of our 
country’s flag, were not permitted to perform any operations upon the rebel 
wounded.” The battle took place on Sunday. Many of the Union sol- 
diers were left upon the open field, through a drenching storm, and then 
through the blaze of a July sun, until Wednesday morning. “ When 
brought in, their wounds were completely alive with the larvae deposited 
there by the flies.” 

One of the rebel surgeons was overheard to say, “that he wished he 
could take out the hearts of the d—d Yankees as easily as he could ent 
off their legs.” Many of the wounded, while lying helpless in their blood, 
were shot and bayoneted by the rebels. Louis Francis, of the New York 
14th, testifies, 

“T was attacked by two rebel soldiers, and wounded in the right knee 
with the bayonet. As I lay on the sod they kept bayoneting me, until I 
received fourteen wounds. I lay on the ground until 10 o’clock next day. 
I was then removed in a wagon to a building; my wounds examined and 
partially dressed. On the Saturday following we were carried to Manas- 
sas, and from there to the general hospital at Richmond. My leg having 
partially mortified, I consented that it should be amputated, which opera- 
tion was performed by a young man. I insisted that they should allow 
Dr. Swalm to be present, for I wanted one Union mans there if I died 
under the operation. The stitches and the band slipped trom neglect, and 
the bone protruded; and about two weeks after another operation was 
performed, at which time another piece of the thigh bone was sawed off. 
Six weeks after the amputation, and before it healed, I was removed to 
the tobacco factory.” 

Two operations were subsequently performed on Francis—one at For- 
tress Monroe, and one at Brooklyn, New York—after his release from cap- 
tivity. 

These are revolting disclosures to make respecting our own country- 
men, but the interests of humanity demand that such outrages should not 
be covered up. The question painfully arises, Whence the origin of this 
fiend-like spirit? Nothing corresponding to it can be found in the North 
or the West. It is only in the slaveholding South that the heart of man 
becomes thus brutal; and there can be no other conceivable cause than the 
barbarizing influence of slavery. 

The treatment of the dead was still more savage than that of the 
wounded and the prisoners. Many of the dead were buried with their 
faces downward as a token of ignominy, were stripped of all their clothing, 
and portions of the bodies were boiled to obtain their bones as relies. 
The bones of the legs were taken for drumsticks; ear-rings and finger- 
rings were carved out of “Yankee bones” to send as souvenirs to the 
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female rebels, who were no less ferocious and bloodthirsty than the males; 
and skulls were mounted for goblets and punch bowls. This is not civili- 
zation ; it is barbarism. These are not random stories, but facts carefully 
collected by the Congressional Committee. The following are among the 
closing words of this report : 

“Every step of this monstrous treason has been marked by violence 
and crime. No transgression has been too great, no wrong too startling, 
for its leaders. They disregarded the sanctity of the oaths they had taken 
to support the Constitution ; they repudiated all their obligations to the 
people of the free States; they deceived and betrayed their own fellow- 
citizens, and, crowded their armies with forced levies; they drove from 
their midst all who would not yield to their despotism, or filled their 
prisons with men who would not enlist under their flag. They have now 
crowned the rebellion by the perpetration of deeds scarcely known even 
to savage warfare, The investigations of your Committee have established 
this fact beyond controversy. The witnesses called before us were men 
of undoubted veracity and character. Some of them oceupy high posi- 
tions in the army, and others high positions in civil life. Differing in 
political sentiments, their evidence presents a remarkable concurrence of 
opinion and of judgment. Our fellow countrymen, heretofore sufficiently 
impressed by the generosity and forbearance of the government of the 
United States, and by the barbarous character of the crusade against it, 
will be shocked by the statements of these unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able witnesses ; and foreign nations must, with one accord, however they 
have hesitated heretofore, consign to lasting odium the authors of crimes, 
which, in all their details, exceed the worst excesses of the sepoys of India,” 


Norr.—Brig. Gen. Wm. S. Rosecrans (pago 160, ef seg.) was born in Ohio, Dee, 6, 1819, His 
parents were from Wyoming Valley, having emigrated in early Jile to Olio, His paternal ancestors 
were from Amsterdam, Holland, lis mother was Miss Hopkins, a descendant of an earnest 
revolutionary soldier. Close application to study fitted young Rosecrans for entrance, at cighteen, 
to the Academy at West Point, where he graduated with very high honorg, in 1842, and at once 
was assigned a position at Fortress Monroe, After assisting at West Point, in instruction, for 
three or four years, he was detailed to several important posts in the army, until 1853, when ill 
health compelled him to resign bis commission. The services of so yaluable an officer were too 
highly prized to be relinquished at once, and he was granted leave of absence. His resignation 
was reluctantly accepted in 1854. He then remained in Cincinnati, devoting himself to mercantile 
pursuits, until called to arms by the present fratricidal war, 

' Gen, McClellan, on being called into service, at onco sclected General Rosecrans as one of his 
Aids, Subsequently, Gov. Dennison appointed him colonel of 23d Regiment, Ohio Volunteers 
Soon after a brigadier-generalship was conferred upon him by President Lincoln, Gen. Rosecrans 
succeeded Gen. McClellan in command of the forces in Western Virginia. His untiring energy, 
his ability to command, his gentlemanly courtesy, and his unflinching firmness in danger, bave 
rendered him deservedly a favorite both with the men he commands, and with the nation at large. 
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Tun rebel privateers were now active, plundering and destroying. 
The schooner §. J. Waring was captured by the rebel steamer, Jeti. Davis, 
and a prize erew put on board to take her into a rebel port. The stew- 
ard, William Tillman, a heroic young man, in whose veins some drops of 
Ethiopic blood mingled with the Caucasian current, by the unassisted 
energies of his own arm, recovered the vessel, killing three of the rebels, 
and compelling the other two to assist him in working the schooner to its 
home in the North. Thus the recaptured Pritt, valued at many thousand 
dollars, was conveyed in safety from off the port of Charleston, to the 
harbor of New York. 

The many iutirmities of the venerable and revered Gen. Scott, now 
uearly cighty years of age, rendered it necessary, in his own view, that in 
the terrible conflict into which it was manifest that the nation was plunged, 
the active command of the army should be surrendered to a younger and 
more vigorous arm than his own. Major-General McClellan, the-officer to 
whom we have before alluded, who had acquired some celebrity by his 
Report of the Crimean War, who had signalized himself on the field of 
Mexico, and who had just conducted a brilliant campaign in Western 
Virginia, was summoned to Washington to take command of the army of 
the Potomac. The eyes of the whole community were directed to this 
young general ;, and Gen. Bur nside, at a public meeting in New York, 
paid the following beautiful tribute to his worth, which tribute inspired all 
hearts with confidence in the new commander, 

*T have known Gen. McClellan most intimately, as students together, 
as soldiers in the field, as private citizens. For years we have lived in the 
same family, and I know him as well as I know any human being on the 
face of the earth. And I know that no more honest, conscientious man 
exists, than Gen. McClellan. I know that no feeling of ambition, beyond 
that of the good and the suecess of our cause, ever enters his breast. All 
that he does, is with a single eye, a single view to the success of this 
Government, and the breaking down of this rebellion. I know that 
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nothing under the sun, will ever induce that man to swerve from what he 
knows to be his duty. He is an honest, Christian-like and conscientious 
man ; and now let me add one thing, that he has the soundest head, and 
the clearest military perception, of any man in the United States.” 

Even while our armies were on the retreat from Bull Run, orders were 
telegraphed from Washington, throughout the country, for large reéntorce- 
ments. It is said that under the impulse which that disaster created, 
sixty thousand enlisted in two days. Gen. McDowell returned to hia 
guarters at Arlington Teights, and the regiments rapidly resumed their 
old positions. The term of ser vice of the gallant Massachusetts Sixth, who 
had enlisted for three months only, had now expired. Under the exigence 
Gen. Butler requested them to remain for ten days longer, and, as one 
man, they acceded to his request. The army of the Potomac was speedily 
increased by the addition of one hundred thousand men. 

The rebels were greatly animated by the result of the conflict at Bull 
Tun. Multitudes crowded their ranks, many were gathered by the ener- 
gies of the most merciless conscription. Their batteries began to frown 
all along the Potomae. For some reason, which has never been satistiac- 
torily explained, the rebels were permitted to rear these formidable ram- 
parts upon the bluffs of the river, almost unassailed Our ascending and 
descending ships were compelled to run the gauntlet of these hostile bat- 
teries, until finally they became so numerous and formidable, that the 
passage of the river was effectually closed. For many months a nation, 
ot twenty millions of people, were humiliated by the consciousness that 
their capital was beleaguered, and held in state of siege by a handful of 
rebels. 

A few miles out from Fortress Monroe, on the road to Yorktown, was 
the village of Hampton, one of the oldest and most attractive villages of 
Virginia, containing about five hundred houses, many of them quite ele 
gant. It was situated on the west side of a creck or arm of the sea, called 
Hampton river. Most of the rebels had retired from the place in conse- 
quence of its dangerous proximity to Fortress Monroe. Indeed, Gen. 
Butler had, at one time, occupied it with a small force, but he had with- 
drawn his troops, and stationed them on his own side of the river, which 
was crossed by a bridge, lest they should be cut off, by the formidable 
rebel force encamped a few miles distant at Yorktown. 

At midnight of the 7th of August, the rebel General Magruder, with 
about 6,000 men, approached Hampton and set it on fire, in all quarters. 
His avowed object was to prevent the Union troops from occupying the 
buildings during the winter. Dwellings and shops were fired, without 
ries warning, and many of the inhabitants, with great difficulty escaped 

m the flames. It was a new scene, for our once happy and peaceful 
snake, in this horrid drama of civil war. The Union troops, though 
few in number, had a short but brisk conflict with the foe, and thus pre- 
vented them from crossing the river, and making an attack upon the 
Federal lines, though they could do nothing to save the village. 

The dwellings were all of wood and burned like tinder, and the leap- 
ing, crackling flames, fanned by the high wind, in a few hours laid all in 
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ashes. Thus wantonly were the homes of nearly three thousand people 
destroyed. As a military measure it was entirely uncalled for, as Vortress 
Monroe, within its vast enclosure of seventy acres, presented all the accom- 
modation the Union troops in that vicinity could require. The destruction 
was generally attributed to the potency of whiskey, that most mischievous 
of all powers. Never did fiends enter upon war with more ferocity, than 
these slaveholding rebels, fighting for the perpetuation and extension of 
ignorance and slavery. The terrified inhabitants of Hampton, who had 
not already left the place, many of whom were Unionists, as the torches 
were applied, fled in all directions. Some were seized and forced into the 
ranks of the rebel army. 

Mr. Scofield, a Union man, originally from the North, with much diffi- 
culty effected his escape with his two motherless children, having, by this 
cruel conflagration, lost his home, his business, his earthly all. As he was 
fleeing for his lite, he fell in with five little children, the family of a poor 
man, who were sitting on the river’s brink, shivering in their night clothes, 
their despairing mother trying to console them; their father lost, they 
knew not where. It was but little after midnight when the torches were 
applied, and the region was illumined with the conflagration, as with the 
blaze of noon-day. 

The rebels manifested in every way how terribly they were in earnest, 
while the United States Government continued disposed to treat them 
with great leniency, still hoping for conciliation. The course pursued, at 
this time, by the Border States, was very embarrassing ; for, while they 
arrayed themselves on the side of the Government, they were ever threaten- 
ing to pass over and join the rebels, unless their mild policy of war was 
pursued, Thus while the rebels struck the heaviest blows in their power, 
with all the frantic energies of desperation, the Government defended 
itself, as a father would ward off the assaults of an insane child. The 
rebels compelled every man capable of bearing arms, to enter their ranks ; 
they rallied the slaves by thousands, to work in their intrenchments ; 
would allow no one, under penalty of stripes and death, to speak for the 
Union, and introduced a general reign of terror, unexceeded by that in 
France under Danton and Robespierre. All the property of those who 
did not side with the rebels was confiscated, and a general decree of ban- - 
ishment was issued against them. 

a We ean not,” said the New Orleans Delta, “afford to tolerate ene- 
mies in our midst, because, forsooth, they may have the discretion to keep 
silent, and to bear no arms in their hands. The man of Massachusetts, or 
the man of Kentucky, living and perhaps thriving in our midst, has no 
business, at this time, to be among us, if he allow a reasonable suspicion 
to exist that he is not also cordially with us,” 

The decree of Jeff. Davis, issued on the 14th of August, ordering this 
banishment, says, “I do hereby warn and require every male citizen of 
the United States, of the age of fourteen and upwards, now within the 
Confederate States, and adhering to the Government of the United States, 
to depart from the Confederate States within forty days from the date of - 
this proclamation.” 
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For many months, there were large numbers of Union people at the 
North, who had no suitable appreciation of the desperate nature of the 
conflict. With the lingerings of kindly sympathies for their Southern 
brethren, instead of regarding them as infuriate and desperate rebels, who 
were to be struck down by the swiftest and the hardest blows, they were 
disposed to treat them as alienated friends, who could be won back by 
remonstrance and conciliation, Their programme for the war, was first a 
show of power, then blank cartridges, and then, but not until every thing 
else had failed, shot and shell. 

Thus our army on the Potomac, of two hundred thousand men, for 
seven months remained in their encampments, without striking an earnest 
blow. Another fact, which operated fearfully against our military efti- 
ciency, was the strong pro-slavery sympathies of many of our leading gen- 
erals, which rendered them reluctant to avail themselves, in any degree 
whatever, of the services of colored men. These two mistakes cost us 
millions of money, and tens of thousands of valuable lives. Our soldiers 
had to fight with the spade in one hand, and the rifle in the other. This 
double toil, all unnecessary, filled the hospitals and the distant grave-yards 
of the army, with the noblest sons of our land. In view of this mode of 
conducting the warfare, so sparing of the blood, and of what was called the 
property, of our enemies, so reckless of the lives of our own troops, a Union 
man at the South, wrote frantically to the North, 

“When, in God’s name, will you awake at the North? It seems to us 
here that you are all asleep. You are contending with an armed maniac, 
and yet you measure your strength, as if you had only to manage a half- 
grown boy.” 

And one of the most influential of the Parisian journals remarked, 
* The refusal of the American Government, when struggling for existence, 
to avail itself of the proffered aid of four millions of allies, thus compelling 
those four millions to give their strength to the support of rebellion, excites 
the contempt of every military man in Europe.” 

Bitter experience at length taught the country, that it was folly to 
attempt to wage war in that spirit—that we must either fight with all our 
energies, or submit to the domination of the slaveholders. 

By the middle of August, the batteries of the rebels commanded a large 
part of the Potomac, and, notwithstanding urgent reports were made to the 
Government, that unless they were dislodged, the navigation of the river 
would soon be completely closed, for some unexplained reason, no efforts 
were made for their demolition. On the afternoon of the 16th of August, 
two United States steamers, the Resolute and Reliance, were making a 
reconnoissance in the vicinity of Matthias Point. They saw a boat filled 
with barrels on the shore, probably placed there as a bait. A boat from 
the Resolute, with six men, was sent to the beach. The moment the boat 
touched the sand, a volley of musket balls, from the rebels in ambush, was 
opened upon them. Three men were instantly killed, literally riddled 
with balls, and a fourth severely wounded. The steamer immediately 
threw canister and shrapnel into the-thicket where the treacherous foe 
‘were lurking, and they were put to flight. The survivors succeeded in 
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taking the boat back to the ship, with their dead comrades lying out- 
stretched in the bottom, and almost floating in their own blood. One of 
them, John James Fuller, of Brooklyn, was pierced by ten balls ; another 
by seven. 

The New Orleans Delta, of August 20th, contains an article which 
strikingly shows how impossible it was for the great Western States, to 
accede to the slavyeholders’ demand of secession, and to allow the mouths 
of the Mississippi, through which was their main channel to the commerce 
of the world, to be held by a foreign and hostile power. Denouncing the 
Kentuckians for their loyalty, it says, 

« We will not pay the ‘blue grass’ country of Kentucky for its loyalty 
to Lincoln, by opening our markets to its hemp fabrics. Let it lay in the 
bed it has chosen, until it awakes to a sense of its duty as well as of its 
interest. It is the clear duty of our government now to declare Kentucky 
under blockade. If, in the- existing state of affairs, a sea separated us 
from that State, it would behoove us to close the ports of a people, who 
seek for themselves profit by impoverishing us, and enriching our foes. 
Kentucky and the West must be made to feel this war, and feel it until 
they cry, peceavi, I have sinned.” 

The right of secession being admitted, the whole commerce of the 
West, now with a population of 10,000,000, soon to increase to 100,000,000, 
would be, as this menace shows, at the mercy of a foreign power, who 
could at any time shut them up, like an imprisoned child, until they 
should ery peccavi. Peace, in this country, upon the basis of secession, is 
a manifest impossibility. With union we can have peace, with secession 
nothing but continued war. 

The banishment of the loyal people from the Southern States often 
caused inconceivable suffering. The family of Mr. Drew, originally from 
Maine, was residing in Southern Arkansas, near the village of Fairview. 
The family consisted of husband, wife and three children, and were living 
in competence from the proceeds of a farm and a lumber yard. From the 
commencement of the troubles, Arkansas was in a lawless condition. 
Union men were shot and hung wherever found. Within three weeks 
eight men, including two Methodist preachers, were shot, for their loyalty 
to the United States Government. Mr. Drew was threatened with death,’ 
and was in such peril, that he fled by night, intending to make his way as 
best he could towards the North, directing his wife to settle up his affairs 
and follow him, with whatever she could save from the wreck of their 
little fortune. 

Inmediately upon Mr. Drew’s escape, the rebels seized his lumber- 
yard and all the available property, taking even the cow, the bread, the 
meal, the molasses, and the bacon, leaving not one mouthful of food for 
the mother and her children. They then ordered her to leave the State 
iramediately. She collected the few remaining effects of clothing, &c., in 
four boxes, and hired a conveyance to take her partly on the way towards 
the free States. But the heartless rebels took from her one of her boxes, 
saying that three trunks were cnough for a woman to travel with. 

After many hardships, insults and dangers, she reached Cincinnati, 
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Ohio, where she found sympathy and aid. She commenced her journey 
with twenty dollars, and escaped from the dark realms of slavery with but 
two dollars in her pocket, and her children barefooted and in rags. The 
benevolent public in Ohio, whom slavery had not brutalized, supplied her 
immediate wants, and provided her with means to reach her friends in 
Maine. Whether her husband succeeded in effecting his escape, we have 
not been informed. The editor of the Cleveland Herald, commenting 
upon this fact, which fell under his personal observation, says, “ No one 
could look on the poor little group of exiles, so shamefully treated by their 
former neighbors, without cursing the heartless wretches, who thus waged 
a merciless war upon helpless women and children.” This is but one of 
innumerable cases which might be recorded, Volumes could be filled 
with the narrative of similar outrages. 

A proclamation containing the following sentiments was posted in the 
streets of Memphis, Tennessee. “Our safety requires that those who do 
not wish to abandon their allegiance to Lincoln’s Government, who are in 
favor of negro equality, and the degradation of the white race, should leave 
this city as soon as possible. These men must be compelled to leave here. 
Let the proprietors of business houses, machine, carpenter and cabinet 
shops, foundries, printing offices, paint and tailors’ shops, hotels and board- 
ing houses, report immediately the names of all those, who they know can 
not be trusted as friends of the South. Our gallant sons, who are anxious 
to march wherever the service of the South requires them, wish to carry 
with them the consoling thought, that they have not left behind them the 
lurking enemy, who, while lingering around their homes and firesides, 
would incite our negroes to insurrection, and bring the worst calamities on 
our wives, our mothers, and our daughters.” 

This proclamation was issued the day before the vote was to be taken, 
which was to decide whether the State should secede or not. Those who 
were opposed to secession, were thus pronounced enemies of the white race, 
friends of a servile insurrection, and of all the horrors with which imagina- 
tion can picture such a scene. Rebels watched at the polls, and examined 
every man’s vote. Such was the liberty of suffrage which rebellion al- 
lowed. 

The question is ever arising, Whence the origin of this spirit, so deter- 
mined and go envenomed? This malignity is fonnd nowhere, save in the 
slaveholding States. All the free States, without an exception, are living 
together in perfect harmony. There is but one answer to this question, It 
arises from the antagonism between freedom and slavery. Dr. Smyth, a 
prominent rebel of South Carolina, in a pamphlet upon this subject, says, 

“What is the difficulty, and what the remedy! J¢ is found in the 
atheistic, red republican doctrine of the Declaration of Independence! 
Until that is trampled under foot, there can be ne peace.” 

Early in September, an armed band of Secessionists in Florida, calling 
themselves the coast guard, skirted the southern shore of that peninsula in 
a vessel, destroying the light-houses, and thus exposing the commerce ot 
the world, to the most fatal disasters on that perilous coast, When we con- 
sider what a vast amount of English commerce penctrated those seas, the 
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forbearance of England, in not uttering one word of remonstrance against 
this barbarity, is worthy of especial notice. It is the more remarkable 
when contrasted with the remonstrances uttered against blockading, with 
the temporary obstruction of sunken ships, any of the harbors of the rebels. 

In Charleston, 8. C., the Vigilance Committee issued the following 
decree. ‘ Resolved, that in future, any resident of Charleston and its 
vicinity, who shall go to any of the Northern States, unless with previous 
knowledge and consent of the Committee, shall not be permitted to return 
to our community, under pain of such disabilities or punishment as the law 
may decree.” 

Such was the rigorous nature of this new despotism,,.a despotism never 
exceeded in severity within the limits of Christendom. There was a small 
but quite uninfluential and despised peace party at the North. The men 
composing it were those who were originally in favor of altering the Con- 
stitution in accordance with the views of the slaveholders. They were in 
cordial sympathy with the rebels, but, like them, did not design to have 
ow country dismembered, but, under the threat of dissolution, to have it 
reorganized, with slavery its chief corner-stone, and with the whole power 
of the Government in the hands of the slaveholders of the South, united 
with what was called the democratic party of the North. This peace party 
was a very feeble and despised element of power, for all the most influen- 
tial members of the old democratic party, and nearly all its rank and file, 
joined heartily in the war for the Constitution and the Union. 

These “ conservatists,” who had been in favor of conciliating the slave- 
holders, by yielding entirely to their demands, after the fall of Sumter and 
the universal uprising which that occasioned, no longer ventured to plead 
for unconditional surrender to the rebels. Their original plan was, to force 
upon the whole of the United States the Constitution the rebels had drawn 
up, with Jeff. Davis as President. That there was a party at the North in 
favor of this, before the fall of Sumter, is a matter beyond all controversy. 
The New York Herald, in an article, March 20th, 1861, says, 

“ There is no point of difference between the Constitution of 1789 and 
that framed by the Congress at Montgomery, én which the provisions of 
the latter are not an improvement upon the former. It is especially neces- 
sary that the conservative masses of this metropolis should take the lead in 
indorsing this Constitution, which the Confederate States of the South 
have adopted, and of signifying their willingness to acquiesce in the same. 
The Southern Confederacy has a mighty destiny before it, and the only 
way the Northern States can share it, and be saved from ruin, is by adopt- 
ing the new Constitution.” 

Inmediately after the fall of Sumter all such voices were hushed. The 
uprising was so general and enthusiastic, that it was manifest to all, that 
the North could, by no possinility, be induced to surrender its free institu- 
tions, and accept the new government of the slaveholders. Many who had 
before been blinded, found their eyes now open to the real designs of the 
rebels, and abandoning them entirely, became earnest advocates for the 
Union. But others, under the title of the peace party, kept up a senseless 
clamor about the war, urging peace, without troubling themselves to state 
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upon what terms peace was possible. When the question was asked, 
“Shall we give up Washington to the rebels? shall we abandon to their 
invasion those Border States which they demand, but which have voted to 
continue with us? shall we surrender to the rebels the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi, and all those forts in the Gulf, reared to protect the vast commerce 
of the United States?” no answer could be obtained. Their conduct was 
that of unreasoning, disappointed, and petulant children, seeking only to 
find fault and to create difficulty. 

The slaveholders were now convinced that they had undertaken more 
than they could accomplish. They commenced their enterprise with no 
real expectation of war. They had supposed, that with the abundant mili- 
tary preparation they had made, and with the strong disposition of the 
North to the arts of peace, which they interpreted to signify cowardice, 
the North would yield to menace, defiance and bluster, without a struggle, 
They now began to comprehend their mistake; and, exasperated and 
chagrined, reckless of consequences, earnestly demanded secession, and a 
separate government. Still, even in this hour, they knew that secession 
would be a fatality to them, unless it embraced on their side Washington, 
and all the Border slaveholding States, and the mouths of the Mississippi, 
and all the magnificent domain extending west and south from it to the 
Pacifie and’ the Isthmus. 

Still they did not dare, a little handful of about three hundred thou- 
sand slaveholders, openly to make this demand of a nation of 30,000,000, 
lest it should excite the disgust and scorn of the world. They covered up 
their audacious designs by the equivocal phrase, “ The Southern people 
simply wish to withdraw from the Union, and govern themselves.” This 
seemed very reasonable to men in England and France, who did not know 
what “withdrawing from the Union” meant. The peace party merited 
the contempt it excited, both in the North and the South. The Memphis 
Avalanche, of Sept. 5, gave utterance to the universal feeling it excited in 
the South: 

“ The peace party of the North,” says the Avalanche, “ is turning out 
to be an arrant humbug. It is mightily opposed to war, and intensely 
desirous of peace, and yet unites with Lincoln, in his unconstitutional and 
infernal scheme of compelling the South, by brute force, to yield up the 
right of self-government, and submit to the rule of a vile abolitionist 
despotism, headed by such a creature as Abe Lincoln. and the banditti 
that surround him. 

“They may hold their conventions, whine about peace, and pass their 
canting resolutions until doomsday, but will never effect a peace on their 
terms. They may lick the feet of the tyrant if it suits them, but the 
South will continue to fight him, and against the Government of which 
he is the dictator, and against the people whom he governs, until she 
gets rid of them forever. If they would restore peace, let them advocate 
the unconditional cessation of this unrighteous war, and unconditional 
acknowledgement of the right of the Southern people to govern them- 
selves, That is the only solution of the difficulty.” 

The two hostile armies of the Potomac were now facing each otner, 
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strongly intrenched, with a space of from five to fifteen miles between 
them, where scouts and pickets were continually meeting, and petty skir- 
mishes frequently arose. The heroic exploit of Capt. Wm. E. Strong, of 
the 1st Wisconsin regiment, in one of these adventures, merits special 
notice. He was a young man, twenty-two years of age, of singular 
athletic vigor, who had laid aside his books, as a student in Beloit College, 
and entered the volunteer army. He was, early in September, out on 
picket duty, three miles in front of the National lines. Being mounted, 
and in advance of his men, he was suddenly surrounded and taken prisoner 
by the rebels, The incident cannot be better related than in his own 
modest words, 

“As I was passing through a thicket, I was surrounded by six rebel 
soldiers, four infantry and two cavalry. The footmen were poorly dressed 
and badly armed, having old, rusty, altered muskets. The cavalry were 
well mounted, and well armed. Seeing I was caught, I thought it best to 
surrender at once, So I said, ‘Gentlemen, you have me.’ I was asked 
various questions as to who I was, where I was going, to what regiment I 
belonged, ete., all of which I refused to answer. One of the footmen said, 
‘Let us hang the d—d Yankee scoundrel,’ and pointed to a convenient 
limb. Another said, ‘No, let us take him to the camp and hang him 
there.’ One of the cavalry, who seemed to be the leader, said, ‘We will 
take him to camp.’ 

“ They then marched me through an open place, two footmen in front, 
two in the rear, and a cavalry man on each side of me. J was armed with 
two revolvers and mysword, After going some twenty rods, the sergeant, 
who was on my right, noticing my pistols, commanded me to halt and give 
them up, together with my sword. I said, ‘Certainly, gentlemen,’ and 
immediately halted. As I stopped, they all filed past me, and, of course, 
were in front. 

“We were, at this time, in an open part of the woods; but about sixty 
yards to the rear, was a thicket of undergrowth. Thus everything was in 
my favor. Iwas quick of foot and a passable shot. Yet the design of, 
escape was not formed, until I brought my pistol pouches to the front part 
of my body, and my hands touched the stocks. The grasping my pistols 
suggested my cocking them as I drew them out. This I did, and the 
moment I got command of them, I shot down the two footmen nearest me, 
about six feet off, one with each hand. I immediately turned and ran 
toward the thicket in the rear, The confusion of my captors was appa- 
rently so great, that I had nearly reached cover before shots were fired at 
me. One ball passed through my left cheek, passing out of my mouth. 
Another one, a musket ball, went through my canteen, 

“Immediately upon this volley, the two cavalry separated, one to my 
my right, and the other to my left, to cut off my retreat, the remaining 
two footmen charging directly towards me. I turned, when the horsemen 
got up, and fired three or four shots; but the balls flew wild. I still ran 
on, got over a small knoll, and had nearly regained one of our pickets, 
when I was headed off by both the mounted men. 

“ The sergeant called to me to halt and surrender. I gave no reply 
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but fired at him and ran in the opposite direction. He pursued me and 
overtook ine, and just as his horse’s head was abreast of me I turned 
er good aim snl pulled the trigger ; but the cap snapped. At this time 

3 carbine was unslung, and he was holding it with both hands on the 
left side of his horse. He fired, at my breast, without raising the picce 
to his shoulder, and the shot passed from the right side of my coat, through 
it and my shirt to the lett, Just grazing the skin, The piece was so near 
as to burn the cloth about the size of one’s hand. I was, however, unin- 
jured, at this time, save the shot through my cheek. I then fired at him 
again, and brought him to the ground, hanging by his foot in the lett stir- 
rup, and his horse galloping toward his camp. I saw no more of the horse- 
man on my left, nor of the two footmen, but running on, soon came to our 
own pickets, uninjured, save the shot through my check, but otherwise 
much exhausted from my exertions.” 

On the 9th of September, there was an immense mass meeting in and 
around Faneuil Hall in Boston, which was addressed by the most distin- 
guished men of all parties. The following resolution will show the spirit 
which was animating nearly the whole North. 

“Resolved, That in the noble words of Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, 
‘What we now need is a patriotism, which, obliterating all party lines, and 
entombing all party issues, says to the President of the United States, 
Tere are our lives and our estates, use them freely, use them boldly, but 
use them successfully; for looking upon the graves of our fathers, and upon 
the cradles of our children, we have sworn that, though all things else 
should perish, this country and this Union shall stand.’” 

On the 10th of September, Gen. McClellan visited the Army of the 
Potomac, and was introduced to the troops by President Lincoln, as their 
Commander-in-chief. THe was received with great enthusiasm. In reply 
to the remark of a soldier, “ General, we are anxious to wipe out Bull 
Run; we hope you will allow us to do it soon;” the prompt response 
was, “Very soon, if the enemy does not run.” In the following terse 
speech, the young general announced his plans for the future. 

“Soldiers! we have had our last retreat. We have seen our last 
defeat. You stand by me, and I will stand by you, and henceforth vie- 
tory will crown our efforts.” 

On the afternoon of the 10th, there was a brief but spirited conflict, in 
Western Virginia, at a place called Carnifex Ferry, on the banks of the 
Gauley, one of the tributaries of the Kanawha. The notorious Floyd was 
there with an army of 5,000 rebels, strongly intrenched, with sixteen field- 
pieces. Generals Rosecrans and Benham, with about 4,000 men, all from 
Ohio, made a very resolute attack upon the intrenched foe, and the Fede- 
ral troops fought with the most commendable bravery till night set in. 
They slept upon their arms, resolved to renew the conflict and take the 
ramparts by storm, with the earliest light of the morrow. 

The dawn of the morning revealed the deserted ramparts of the foe. 
During the night Floyd had fied, destroying the trestle bridge across the 
Gauley, and all the flats upon the shore. The Union troops immediately 
took possession of the camp of the rebels, finding there a large quantity of 
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baggage and military stores, which the rebels had been unable to remove, 
The personal baggage of Floyd and of most of his officers fell into the 
hands of the victors. The Federal loss amounted to fifteen killed and 
seventy wounded. The loss of the rebels is not known. They fought 
behind their intrenchments, and their statement is, that they suffered the 
loss of but one killed and ten wounded. We hardly know how to recon 
cile it with chivalry, that after so bloodless a conflict, behind intrench- 
ments so strong that but one man was killed in a four hours’ battle, they 
should have retired so precipitately in the night, before inferior numbers. 
The writer is constrained to say that no reliance whatever can be placed 
in the representations of the rebels, as to the numbers they led into action, 
or the losses they encountered. 

It is worthy of notice, that the first intelligence Gen. Rosecrans re- 
ceived of the retreat of the rebels, was brought to the camp just about 
daylight by one of those ever faithful friends of the Union cause, a “ con- 
traband,” trom whom so many of our generals were unwilling to receive 
intelligence or aid. As the whites were overawed by the reign of terror, 
and the colored population were denied protection within our lines, we 
were precluded from gaining any information respecting the position and 
strength of the foe. The demands of the Border States rendered this most 
disastrous principle of action, in the eyes of many, necessary.* 

For some months the war, along the banks of the Potomac, assumed a 
petty character, which was not particularly honorable to our arms. The 
rout of five thousand men at Bull Run was very erroneously regarded by 
the country as the utter demoralization of the army of the Potomac, and 
it was deemed essential that months should be devoted to recruiting and 
reorganizing that army, before it could again, with any propriety, take 
the field. But the morning after the battle there was of that very army 
forty thonsand men, unterrified and unbroken in their ranks. The conse- 
quence of this false impression was a long period of comparative inaction, 
while, under the universally acknowledged military science of Gen. 
McClellan, a magnificent army was being formed, an engine of tremendous 
power. 

On the 11th of September, two thousand men were sent across Chain 
Bridge, about seven miles into Virginia, on a military reconnoissance. 
The expedition was very scientifically conducted. Four square miles were 
thoroughly explored. The enemy, who opened fire upon our troops with 
shell, were driven back by Griffin’s battery, which was admirably worked. 
Col, Stevens, of the New York Highlanders, conducted this expedition, 
and returned to the left bank of the Potomac, with the loss of but two 
killed and three woundéd. - 


* Secretary Seward, in his official despatches to Mr. Adams, our embassador at London, wrote 
in Aug., 1862: “Every where the American general receives his most useful and reliable txformation, 
from the negro, who hails his coming as the harbinger of freedom.” It will be difficult to make ° 
European geverals believe that, under the circumstances, many of our officers absolutely excluded 
these men, because they had been slaves, from coming into our lines with information vital to our 
cause. In consequence of this we were surprised at Pittsburg Landing, and mourning was sent 
to thousands of homcs. The enemy, also, thus escaped from Corinth and from Manassas, without 
the loss of a gun or 4 man, in the presenco of Union armies vastly superior in numbers, 
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Almost every day there was some trivial skirmish on the land or on the 
water, but neither party seemed disposed to offer any decisive conflict, 
Thus, during the whole autumn and winter, the hostile armies on the 
Potomac, numbering, in the aggregate, certainly not less than four hun- 
dred thousand men, remained looking at and threatening each other, but 
neither venturing to strike a blow. Though the Potomac was pretty 
effectually blockaded by the rebels, still the Union vessels occasionally, in 
the fog, would run the blockade. The flag of the rebels floated, most of 
this time, within sight of the Capitol in Washington; and on the upper 
Potomac, the contending forces, encamped on the opposite heights, amused 
themselves in occasionally shooting at each other with rifles and rifled 
cannon, across the stream. This period of apparent inaction, probably 
unparalleled in the history of war, continuing for seven months, excited 
great disquictude with a portion of the people of the Northern States. 
But the want of activity was generally tolerated, on the plea, 1, that the 
army needed organization, drill, and better weapons of war; 2, that the 
mud was so deep that the army could not efliciently move; and, 3, that 

_ mnilitary strategy required that the army on the Potomae should remain 
in repose, until certain movements, essential to the general campaign, 
should be prosecuted at the South and the West. 

Shortly after the fall of Fort Sumter, the schooner Lydia Francis was 
wrecked on the inhospitable coast of Hatteras, and her captain, Daniel 
Campbell, sought refuge among the people of the Inlet. When he sug- 
gested leaving for his distant home in the Pine Tree State, he was informed 
that the necessities of war demanded that he should be detained a prisoner. 
At the end of three months he was released by the civil authorities, and, 
going immediately to Fortress Monroe, his report to Flag Officer String- 
ham proved that he had made good use of his time. 

He stated that the rebels had erected two batteries on the point north 
of the Hatteras Inlet, one mounting ten, and the other five guns. The 
earthworks were of sand, twenty-five feet thick at the top, turfed over, 
and each containing a bomb-proof, the larger one capable of protecting 
four hundred men, and the other three hundred. Fort Hatteras covered 
two acres of ground. The other, Fort Clark, was considerably smaller. 
These guns were thirty-two pounders, one of them apparently rifled. The 
rebels boasted that, by these forts, they had secured the key of Albemarle 
Sound. 

Upon receiving this information, the War Department ordered Flag 
Officer Stringham to prepare an expedition for the destruction of these 
forts. The destination of the expedition was, however, carefully concealed 
from the public, that the enemy might be taken by surprise. 

After much delay, and great difficulty, the Flag-officer obtained an 
order from the War Department for a land force under Gen. Butler, to 
accompany the fleet. Accordingly there were assembled in Hampton 
Roads, Angst 25, 1861, the Minnesota, Wabash, Pawnee, Monticello and 
Harriet Lane, war steamers; George Peabody and Adelaide, transports: 
and the tug Fanny. 

The Minnesota was the Flag-ship, and Gen. Butler joined Flag-office 
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Stringham as commander-in-chief of the land forces. The troops were in 
fine spirits, the weather clear, and at precisely two o’clock, the very hour 
appointed three days before, the whole squadron was under way. Flags 
were flying, bands playing, and hearts beating rapidly on shore, in anxiety 
for the loved ones borne to distant danger; perhaps never to return. On 
ship-board the pulse beat rapidly at the excitement of going out to fight 
and conquer, or else to die in the struggle for the Union and enforcement 
of the laws. Yet no one but the ofticers knew the destination of the fleet. 

The men were eager for the fray. Each night anxious faces looked 
westward hoping to see, in the brilliance of the setting sun, the land to 
which they were bound. Where are we going? What are we to do? 
were questions in every mouth, ‘“Southward ho!” was the invariable 
reply. But where in all the South, New Orleans, Norfolk, or Charleston? 
At last they began to steer in the direction of Hatteras Inlet, and the 
battle-ground was surmised. Owing to some mismanagement the vessels 
of the squadron did not keep near each other, and as a few ships only first 
rounded the Cape, fears were entertained that the expedition might prove 
a failure from the separation of the fleet. : 

The little Fanny ran hither and thither, now behind, now shooting far 
ahead, under the command of the brave, yet venturesome Lieut. Crosby. 
She rolled about like a tub, fcr she was merely a canal-boat, and at one 
time the crew were obliged to lash the boiler to the deck to keep it in 
position. 

At two o'clock, p. »., August 27, the Minnesota and Wabash, splendid 
frigates, which had purposely remained in the rear of the fleet, arrived off 
Hatteras, where the remainder of the squadron were anchored. The Mon- 
ticello was sent to make a reconnoisance, and having selected a place for 
landing, the vessels withdrew to the offing, and the men rested for the 
night. 

Breakfast was served at four, A. m., and impatiently the men waited 
the order to disembark. The weather promised fair, but Hatteras is pro- 
verbially treacherous. The Fanny with Gen. Butler and staff on board, 
steamed from vessel to vessel conveying orders, One vessel moved here, 
and another there, but seemingly with no purpose. Jimpatient mutterings 
were heard on every side, but at last, at forty-five minutes past six, the 
order to disembark was signaled from the Minnesota, and borne to every 
vessel by the busy Fanny; and Wednesday, August 28, seemed destined 
to be the day of the first battle on the North Carolina coast. 

The deck of the Adelaide was covered with troops impatient to land, 
and all the surf-boats, barges and_life-boats, which were decidedly too few, 
were put in requisition. The first shot was fired by the Wabash, as she 
gallantly rounded to the place assigned her, and the Cumberland, Minne- 
sota and Harrict Lane coming up, the assault became general. Under 
cover of this terrific fire from the fleet the disembarkation began. 

Then the treacherous character of Hatteras coast was sMOwn, for the 
wind rising, the waves beat high upon the beach, white with the foam of 
an angry sea, But few of the boats succeeded in landing their passengers 
wet with the surf, and chilled by the wind. The life-boats were swamped, 
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surf-boats stove in, and the barges with one hundred and fifty men on 
board were tossed about on the restless waves, utterly unable to reach 
shore. At last, by means of ropes and chains, the barges were made fast 
to the Harriet Lane and the men rescued from their perilous position. 

‘As soon as it was ascertained that no more men could be landed, Col. 
Max Weber assumed command of the troops on shore. They were all 
drawn up in line on the beach and their force found to comprise three 
hundred and nineteen men, all told, with two rifled cannon. Ten regulars, 
with a squad of Col. Jardine’s Zouaves, were sent out as pickets, and 
Lieut.-Col. Weiss with twenty men, was sent on a reconnoisance towards 
Fort Clark. After proceeding half a mile they found a brass field-piece, 
a six-pounder, spiked with a common screw, and a horse fully caparisoned, 
which Col. Weiss took possession of. Lieut. Wiegel was then sent back 
to order an advance which was effected, the sailors dragging their heavy 
guns through the sand three miles. Fs 

Meantime a terrific cannonading was kept up by the fleet, each vessel 
being so placed as to deliver a broadside at every fire. Having obtained 
accurate range, the volleys from the fleet became incessant, every shot and 
shell reaching their mark, crashing the walls, or exploding within the forts 
with destructive power. It was indeed an appalling storm which had 
suddenly burst upon the rebels, descending upon them like the fabled bolts 
of Jove. The rebels fought with great determination, but, bewildered by 
the uproar of battle so new to them all, and the vessels presenting, at the 
distance of one or two miles, but a small target, most of their shot fell 
harmlessly upon the water. 

The scene on board the flag-ship, was novel and thrilling. The thun- 
der of the conflict drowned all other noises. The grandeur and the terror 
of war were there, without its carnage and misery. No groans of the 
wounded or dying were heard; no blood stained the decks. Enveloped in 
voleanic billows of smoke, and straining every nerve, there was just 
enough of peril to rouse all to a delirium of enthusiasm. The foul treason 
which had so disgraced the Southern officers of the Army, found but few 
imitators in the Navy. Almost every man there was true to his flag. 
Here a stalwart Kentuckian and an impetuous Carolinian worked side by 
side, with the sons of Maine and Massachusetts. In the bow of the ship, 
half a dozen contrabands worked a gun with such skill and energy, as to 
prove that warlike chivalry can inflame Ethiopic as well as Caucasian 
blood. 

These contrabands had been instructed by the rebels in the batteries at 
Yorktown, and had escaped and joined our forces at Fortress Monroe. 
Gen. Butler accepted them. Some of our other generals would have 
driven them out of our lines, or with alacrity would have surrendered 
them to’our enemies, their former masters. This is the first instance, so 
far as we can learn, in this war, that the negro and the white man stood 
side by side fighting for the North. The incident deserves especial notice, 
as introducing a new era. It is the testimony of an eye-witness, that the 
negroes fought energetically and bravely,—none more so. They evidently 
felt that they were thus working out the deliverance of their race, 
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At twenty minutes past one, at noon, the effect of the cannonading 
upon the smaller fort was evident. The flag had been shot away twice, 
but was each time quickly replaced. The rebel commander ordered the 
smaller fort to be abandoned, and all the men to be collected in Fort 
Hatteras. As a ruse of war, to stop the firing, and thus to secure the safe 
retreat of the rebels from Fort Clark, the flags of both forts were hauled 
down. It was hoped that with both garrisons in one fort, they might 
maintain themselves until reénforcements could be sent to them from 
Newbern. The whole region was so enveloped in smoke that all these 
movements were not distinctly seen. Still there was a manifest lull in 
the battle. “The flight of the rebels from Fort Clark was, however, seen 
by some of the squadron, and as the cry passed from ship to ship, “ they 
are running,” cheer after cheer resounded over the waves. 

As soon as the flag was struck, and Fort Clark evacuated, our troops, 
who had landed, took possession cf the silenced battery. But, by some 
misunderstanding of Gen. Butler’s signal to cease firing, one of the ships 
continued to pour volleys of shot and shell into the midst of our own troops. 
Lieutenants Wiegel and Durivage boldly mounted the battery, and, 
amidst the shower of deadly missiles, planted the Stars and Stripes, thus 
announcing the capture of the fort. 

It was deemed necessary to communicate with the men on shore. 
Though the surf was breaking so high that apparently no boat could land, 
Mr. Fiske, aid-de-camp of Gen. Butler, succeeded, with great difficulty and 
peril, in effecting a landing. He proceeded to Fort Clark, which was 
three-quarters of a mile distant from Fort Hatteras, and possessed himself 
of all the books and papers which the rebels had left there. Strapping 
these on his back, he swam through the breakers to a boat which was 
awaiting him, and thus carried to Gen. Butler accurate information of the 
works, plans, and numbers of the rebels. 

In the mean time, as soon as it was seen that the flags from both forts 
were hauled down, the firing ceased, as it was supposed that the forts had 
surrendered. The gentlemen on board the fleet were walking about, rub- 
bing their hands and congratulating themselves upon their bloodless vic- 
tory, when the Monticello, which was ordered to enter the Inlet and 
proceed to Fort Hatteras, having arrived within six hundred yards of the 
battery, was suddenly and treacherously assailed with a broadside from its 
guns. The bombardment was instantly renewed from all the ships which 
could be brought to bear. For a short time the Monticello was in great 
peril, several shot piercing her hull and rending her upper works. She 
succeeded, however, in extricating herself from her awkward position, and, 
for two hours, all the ships kept up an incessant cannonade. Still, it was 
evident that the rebels had generally sought shelter in their bomb-proof 
casemates, as they very feebly returned the fire. 

Night came on, with darkness, clouds and threatening storm. The 
order to “cease firing” was given, and while three of the ships ventured 
to remain near the shore, to protect with their guns their comrades on the 
beach, the larger vessels retired to an anchorage in the offing. It was a 
night of great anxiety. The main fort was not taken; reénforcementy 
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might soon arrive ; the men on shore, in the presence of a vastly outnum- 
bering foe, were in the greatest peril, and the weather indicated one of 
those fierce Cape Hatteras storms, which would render it impossible to 
resume the bombardment on the morrow. 

As goon as the conflict ceased, Col. Max Weber, in command of the 
Union troops who had taken possession of Fort Clark, deeming that fort 
unsafe, as it was quite commanded by Fort Hatteras, and they might easily 
be surrounded in the night, and cut off from any retreat, withdrew to the 
beach, where he was under the shelter of the guns of the Monticello, the 
Pawnee, and the Harriet Lane. Fortunately, they came across.a flock of 
sheep, and shooting such as they wanted, they cooked steaks by holding 
them on the points of their sabres and bayonets over a fire. Hunger gave 
their food a relish, and after a hearty supper, they laid down in hollows 
scooped out of the sand, and in their drenched clothes, and with the sky 
alone for their tent curtain, slept soundly. 

Inside of Fort Hatteras, the rebels were huddled together near their 
guns, expecting every hour the arrival of reénforcements, and anticipating 
with anxiety the renewal of the strife on the morrow. Side by side lay 
the planter, lord of a hundred slaves, and owner of vast acres, and the 
poor white, who held his cottage only by sufferance. During the night 
Commodore Barron arrived from Newbern, and was requested to assume 
the command at Fort Hatteras. 

Commodore Barron had once been an honorable and a loyal man, for 
twenty-seven years in the service of the United States. De had been 
highly honored by his country, which had confided in his patriotism, and 
had conferred upon him the highest naval distinction. But he was now a 
traitor and a rebel. By his orders the light upon Cape Hatteras, the most 
perilous point upon our coast, was extinguished. Only six months before 
he was in command of the Wabash, against whose flag he was now pre- 
pared to turn the guns, which treason had wrested from the United States. 

On assuming the command of the rebel fort, Commodore Barron care- 
fully examined the position, with the eye of a skillful officer. He knew 
full well the power of the fleet which invested the fort, and the heroism 
of his former comrades who manned it. It was manifest to his expe- 
rienced glance, that there was no hope of holding the fort against the 
superior Federal force, unless reénforcements could be promptly obtained. 
A regiment from Newbern was expected in a steamer about midnight, and 
he made his arrangements, immediately upon its arrival, to make a sortie 
and attack the U nion forces, which he supposed were in Fort Clark. But 
the regiment did not arrive in season to make this attempt. 

The weather became so boisterous during the night, that the vessels 
left near the shore were compelled, for safety, to move out to sea, and the 
little band upon the beach were left to protect themselves as they could. 
They, however, passed the night undisturbed. At the earliest dawn of the 
morning, all were astir upon the land and the sea. The safety of the little 
party on the shore was evident, from the fact that with the earliest day- 
light, they were observed moving from the beach again to take possession 
of Fort Clark. The rebels had apparently become convinced that they 
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could not hold their position, as a large steamer, the Winslow, was seen, 
crowded with soldiers, moving away from the fort, but stopping at a safe 
distance, where they could overlook the scene. 

Orders were signaled from Flag Officer Stringham to the two small 
steamers to anchor near the beach, to protect the further disembarkation 
of troops, as the morning, quite unexpectedly, had dawned calm and fair. 

The Wabash and Susquehanna came to anchor nearly opposite Fort 
Hatteras. The Susquehanna opened fire, and the Harriet Lane, Cumber- 
land and Wabash soon joining her, the roar of cannon became deafening. 
The fort appeared deserted ; not a man was to be seen; no flag was flying, 
and for some time there was no reply to the guns of the fleet. At about 
ten o’clock, however, the guns of the fort opened fire on the Cumberland, 
and seemed to devote all their attention to her. But the shot fell short, 
not one striking her, and the fleet continued pouring broadside after broad- 
_ side into the doomed fortress. Some rebel schooners in the Sound, which 
had been watching the battle, now crowded all sail, and sped towards 
Newbern, and the Winslow, with another Confederate steamer which had 
approached with reénforcements during the night, abandoned the attempt 
to land them, and steamed from the scene of action, across the Sound, to 
the main land. 

The air was thick with smoke, and the men in the ships panted under 
the heat of an August sun, as they toiled at the heavy guns. But there 
was no lagging ; with cheers they worked. A sponger dropped his sponge 
-overboard, and ere his officer could utter a word of remonstrance, the man 
jumped after it, and in a moment the sponge hung in its place, and the 
tar stood dripping before his officer, touching his hat, and reporting, 
“ Just come aboard, sir.” 

Hour after hour the fire was continued with unintermitted fury. The 
tremendous shells bursting with thunder roar, and spreading inconceivable 
destruction, fell within the fort, often at the rate of twenty or thirty a- 
minute. It was evident that the garrison could not hold out much longer 
against so deadly a bombardment. The rebel soldiers, to whom this scene 
was as novel as it was awful, though they had manifested great bravery, 
were panic-stricken by this incessant storm of the most dreadful missiles 
of destruction. At length three shells fell simultaneously upon the venti- 
lator of the room adjoining the magazine, one passing plump through, set- 
ting it on fire, and volumes of smoke began to burst forth, Should one 
spark reach the magazine, the whole fort, with all its contents, would be 
blown instantly into the air. The rebels were at this time crowded for pro- 
tection in the bomb-proof, nine hundred men being huddled in a space 
suitable only for four hundred. Observing the fire so near the magazine, 
the rebels rushed panic-stricken from the fort. 

The tents, shanties, everything in the inclosure of the fort were 
destroyed by the explosion of the shells, and every foot of ground was 
literally ploughed up. Under these circumstances Commodore Barron 
very wisely ordered a white flag to be raised, and as soon as it was 
observed on board the fleet, the signal was given to cease firing. 

Cheer after cheer rose from the victors. There was a general shaking 
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of hands, and interchange of congratulations upon the signal conquest. 
The whole army was exuberant with joy. Commodore Stringham is | 
undoubtedly entitled to the most distinguished honor of this victory. It 
was certainly achieved by the ships over which he held command. In his 
teport he says, “I may very appropriately apprise the Department, and 
congratulate myself, that I have no accident to record to a single officer or 
man of the navy, army or marines.” This wonderful fact is to be mainly 
attributed to the wretched powder which the rebels used. Though their 
guns were good, their shot seldom reached our ships ; and after the action 
had been fairly commenced, the rebels were driven from their guns to the 
casemates. 

Fort Hatteras was an octagonal structure, mounting ten guns, thirty- 
two-pounders, en darbette, and a gun throwing an eight-inch shell. The 
fort was very strong in its massive walls and scientific arrangement, and 
was considered almost impregnable. It was nearly surrounded by water, 
and approachable only through a morass. Fort Clark mounted five thirty- 
two-pounders, so arranged as to secure a cross fire upon the bar at the 
entrance of the Inlet. 

It was the original intention of the Government to destroy both forts ; 
but Gen. Butler and Com. Stringham deemed them of sufficient import- 
ance to be preserved and garrisoned. Gen. Butler, in his official report, 
says: “I am emboldened to ask permission, if the Department shall 
determine to occupy the point as a permanent post, thaf its name may be 
changed, by general order, from Fort Hatteras to Fort Stringham. 

Immediately upon the raising of the white flag on Fort Hatteras, a 
party of thirty men, under Lieut. Wiegel, advanced from Fort Clark, and 
came upon and destroyed a Confederate camp which had probably been 
occupied the night before, by the rebels who left on the Winslow. When 
near to the fort, they met a Confederate officer bearing a white flag, who 
demanded Gen. Butler’s terms of surrender. By order of Lieut. Wiegel 
he was immediately sent on board the Minnesota to confer with Gen. But- 
ler there. 

Gen. Butler, in the mean time, had entered the Fanny and proceeded 
to take possession of the fort. At first Com. Barron demanded the honors 
of war for his garrison; that is, that the officers and men should be allowed 
to retire, the officers taking with them their side arms. This Gen. Butler 
refused, demanding unconditional surrender. Com. Barron retired to con- 
sult with his brother officers, and Gen. Butler waited the reply with the 
greatest anxiety, for he felt himself in a dangerous and trying position. 
The Harriet Lane, in attempting to approach the beach, had grounded 
among the breakers, and it seemed impossible to save her. The Adelaide 
was on a bar, and her decks were covered with soldiers. Both vessels 
were within range f the fort, and the fleet was out of reach. Gen. Butler 
was thus left with only the little Fanny to enforce his terms, Fortunately 
the garrison did not perceive the perilous position of the two vessels, and 
a a st ee Com. Barron signified his acceptance of the 
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proceed to the flag-ship. The Fanny, with her two passengers, Com. 
Barron still wearing the United States naval uniform, passed directly 
under the guns of the Wabash, upon whose decks he had so recently stood, 
‘ts honored commander, and against which he had just been directing his 
batteries. Melancholy must have been his thoughts, as he recognized the 
loyal countenances of many of his former comrades, looking down sadly 
upon him, in this his hour of humiliation. And as he stepped upon the 
deck of the Minnesota, to make surrender of himself and his fellow rebels, 
as prisoners of war to that Government to which he once had sworn alle- 
giance, whose flag he had sustained for many years, but which he now had 
been endeavoring to trail in the dust, he must have experienced emotions 
of anguish not easily conceived. 

The articles of capitulation were quickly drawn up, and Com. Barron 
and all the soldiers under his command were surrendered, prisoners of war. 
The whole of the Union army, not including the sailors of the fleet, were 
now landed. They amounted to about eight hundred men. With Gen. 
Butler at their head, and the Stars and Stripes floating proudly in the 
breeze, they marched into the fort. The national banner was speedily run 
to the top of the flag-staff; the salute was fired from the captured rebel 
guns; cheers burst again and again from the lips of the victors, and the 
inspiring strains of Hail Columbia and Yankee Doodle, were wafted over 
the waves. 

The Carolinians, six hundred and ninety-two in number, after being 
inspected, stacked their arms, and, with bowed heads and saddened hearts, 
were conveyed on board the Adelaide. They were a sorry-looking set of 
men, ununiformed, with vacant countenances, apparently, in their weak 
intelligence, incapable of comprehending the cause for which they were 
shedding their blood. 

Night again came on, and the vessels retired to anchorage in the offing. 
Nothing remained to be done by the victors, but to make themselves com- 
fortable in the forts. The importance of this conquest could hardly be 
over estimated. 

Hatteras Inlet was indeed the key to Albemarle Sound. Vessels 
drawing fifteen feet of water could pass through its channel, to a harbor 
capacious and safe in all weathers. From this, as a naval and military 
station, gunboats of light draft, could assail the whole coast of Virginia 
and North Carolina, from Norfolk to Cape Lookout ; penetrating through 
many streams, a vast extent of inland country, and commanding the 
important towns of Washington, Newbern and Beaufort. The position was 
deemed second in importance only to Fortress Monroe. As a refuge from 
wintry storms on our coast, it was invaluable to our commerce. ‘“ By hold- 
ing it,” said Gen. Butler, ‘‘ Hatteras light may again send forth its cheer- 
ing ray to the storm-beaten mariner, of which the worse than Vandalism 
of the rebels deprives him.” 

This victory was attended with the following results. Six hundred and 
nineteen prisoners were taken; two forts, in good condition ; thirty guns, 
throwing thirty-two pound shot; one ten-inch columbiad ; three brass six- 
pounders; one thousand stand of arms; twenty-five rounds of cartridges, 
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for heavy guns; a large quantity of shot and shell; one brig, with a cargo 
of fifty bales of cotton ; two schooners, with assorted cargoes ; and an im- 
mense amount of provisions. ‘ 

On Thursday morning, August 27th, the prisoners were removed from 
the Adelaide to the flag-ship Minnesota. Nearly all the men were lean, 
pallid and sickly—the general appearance of the poor and uneducated of 
the North Carolinians, who spend their lives gathering turpentine, beneath 
the vast pine forests of their State. The prisoners were taken to Fort 
Lafayette and Governor’s Island, in the harbor of New York, there to 
remain until exchanged, or until the close of the war. 

Gen. Butler immediately embarked on board the Adelaide, to report 
the victory at Washington. The two forts, well garrisoned, and with the 
Stars and Stripes waving over them, were left under the charge of Col. 
Max Weber and Col. Hawkins. A few ships were also left as a coast 
guard. The monotony of life at the Cape was enlivened by occasional 
chases after schooners and other Confederate vessels, which, not knowing 
that the forts had changed masters, ventured to approach the Inlet. 

The Indiana troops, who were left at Hatteras, were quite well pleased 
with their quarters. Game and fresh fish were abundant, and the people 
of the Inlet were found to be full of strong Union feeling, and they wel- 
comed the United States troops with the utmost cordiality. The Harriet 
Lane, which was grounded at the time of the surrender, was at one time 
given up for lost, and all her armament was taken off. Thus lightened, 
at high tide she floated, and was saved. 

Reénforcements were received early in September, and the 20th Indi- 

ana regiment, under Col. Brown, left Fort Hatteras, and marching up the 
narrow tongue of land about thirty miles, selected a favorable spot for 
encampment, midway between Fort Hatteras and the head of the Island. 
Here they threw up intrenchments, reaching across the island, about a 
mile wide, from the sea to the sound. They thus formed for themselves a 
stronghold, which they deemed impregnable against any assaults the enemy 
could bring against them. The people dwelling upon this long, slender 
sand bar, were deplorably ignorant of all that was going on in the world. 
Many of them had never been to the main shore, about twenty miles dis- 
tant, across the sound. They, however, hailed the arrival of the Indi- 
anians with joy, for they had suffered much under the iron rule of the 
rebels. 
On thé first of October, the Fanny, which played so conspicuous a part 
in the capture of Hatteras, was sent to the Island, though, very improvi- 
dently, almost unarmed and without convoy, to convey ammunition and 
clothing to the Indianians, who were in great need of both. She had en- 
tered the Inlet, and was steaming up the Sound, when she was pursued by 
two rebel steamers from the main land. The captain, seeing that resist- 
ance would be useless, ran the Fanny on shore, and, with a part of the 
crew, escaped. The rebels captured the abandoned steamer, with all the 
stores on board, and about thirty of the crew. The next day the armed 
steamers Ceres and Putnam were sent up the Sound, and landed supplies 
for the suffering troops. They saw, however, nothing of the enemy. 
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About daylight, on the morning of the fourth, the lookouts of Col. 
Brown’s regiment reported six rebel steamers, with several schooners and 
flat-boats in tow, steering directly for their encampment. Col. Brown had 
but eight hundred men ; he was over thirty miles from the forts; the island 
was not more than a mile wide. The rebels had four thousand men to 
Jand. They could land half in front to assail the Indianians, and then run 
along the shore a dozen miles, and land two thousand more to cut off the 
retreat. They could then, with the guns of their steamers, mow down the 
helpless Union troops at their pleasure. Never was a regiment in a more 
perilous and apparently hopeless condition. 

A courier was instantly despatched to inform Col. Hawkins, at the 
forts, of their peril, and tha: Col. Brown would retreat to the light-house 
on the Cape, and there endeavor to make a stand. Without a moment’s 
delay, they commenced their retreat. The rebels landed fitteen hundred 
men three miles above them. This required, with their inexperience, 
more time than they had anticipated. They then passed rapidly down 
the coast some miles, and commenced landing more troops, having no 
doubt that the Indianians were thus completely bagged. But Col. Brown 
had moved with such wonderful celerity, as to frustrate their plan. At 
nine o’clock in the evening, he successfully reached the light-house, his 
soldiers mot having eaten any thing since morning, and still not having a 
mouthful with which to refresh themselves, after their painful march 
through the sand. In the mean time, the courier had reached the forts, 
and the two steam frigates, Susquehanna and Monticello, were dispatched 
on the ocean side of the island for their relief. Col. Hawkins also started, 
with six companies of his Zouaves, on the double quick, to reénforce the 
retreating troops. 

The Susquehanna rapidly proceeded to the light-house cove, and an- 
chored there, within gun-shot of the light. The ship under Capt. Lardner 
arrived in the night, and when the day broke, food was sent to the starv- 
ing troops on shore. Remaining there for their protection, he ordered the 
Monticello to proceed closely along the shore, to search out the enemy. 
The frigate had proceeded but a short distance when the rebels were seen, 
within half gun-shot, full of confidence and exultation, crowding down for 
the destruction of their victims. Never were songs of triumph more sud 
denly turned into the wailings of despair. 

The Monticello instantly opened upon them with the most deadly fire 
of shells, which fell plump into their crowded ranks, and exploded with 
the most awful destruction. The rebels, in the utmost terror, turned and 
fled. But there was no place of safety. The storm fell upon them like 
the bolts of an avenging God. The steamer slowly moved along the coast, 
emitting an incessant burst of lightning and of thunder, every volley 
strewing the sand with the dying and the dead. Shells were thrown en- 
tirely across the land, and fell into the midst of the revel fleet, driving 
them back from the shore, so that the soldiers could not reémbark. No 
protection, no shelter, could any where be found. Two hundred and 
eighteen shells, every one doing efficient service, were thus thrown upon 
them. The terror-stricken fugitives, scattered as widely as possible over 
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the sands, and hundreds were seen to wade out into the sound, up to their 
necks, and when they heard the shriek of an approaching shell, would 
duck their heads under the water, and thus remain as long as they could 
hold their breath. Thus the firing was continued until night set in. In 
the darkness, the rebels reémbarked, and in the morning no traces of their 
presence could be discovered. The amount of their loss has never been 
ascertained. As we have before mentioned, not the slightest reliance can 
be placed in the statements of the rebels. Here were nearly four thou- 
sand men, without any shelter, exposed for five hours to the fire of a 
frigate at half gun-shot range. And yet the Worfolk Day Book, in its 
report of the conflict, says, “ The Federal steamer Monticello took up a 
position about half a mile from the shore, ard opened fire on them by 
broadsides, with 11-inch shell, and continued to shell them for five hours, 
without injury to any one, except a slight bruise on one man’s leg, who 
fell down in endeavoring to dodge a ball, which rolled over his leg, and a 
slight scratch on another’s face, from the explosion of a shell.” 

A correspondent on board the Monticello writes, “We slaughtered 
them like sheep, sinking their boats as they attempted to get on board 
their vessels on the Sound side, blowing them to pieces as they waded out 
into the water. They threw away their arms, and ran wildly up and 
down the beach.” ‘ 

In the midst of the bombardment, the crew of the Monticello saw two 
men on the beach, making signals to them. They sent a boat ashore, 
under the cover of the guns. The men plunged into the surf to swim out 
to their friends. One, Charles White, unfortunately, was drowned. The 
other, Warren O. [laver, was saved. They were both Indianians, who 
had been captured, with another young man of the name of Bennet, by 
the rebels. They remained in the encampment, to destroy what they 
could, .a little too long, and were seized. They were treated with the 
grossest insults, and with their hands tied behind them, and without being 
allowed any food, were left, not very strongly guarded, for the night. 
Bennet, at the time of the capture, in the endeavor to escape, was shot 
dead. Near the morning Haver succeeded in getting his hands clear, and 
then secretly unbound White. With a small revolver which he had 
secreted, he shot the guard, and they both plunged into a bog, where, 
there was a very dense growth of rushes. The pursuit of the enemy was 
interrupted by the opening bombardment of the Monticello. As the 
rebels in their terror fled, the two young men ran to the beach and hailed 
their comrades. It seems, indeed, a sad fate for poor White, thus to perish 
in the surf, after so heroic an escape from the foe. 

The rebels with their fleet of steamers and their land force of four 
thousand men, had planned to cut off the 20th Indiana regiment, and then 
to march for the capture of ort Hatteras. The providential presence of 
two frigates at Hatteras thwarted their designs. Again and again during 
this conflict, our navy has proved cur salvation. The rebels bleeding, ex- 
heusted, humiliated, retired to the main land, and the Stars and Stripes con- 
tinued to float over the Hatteras forts, proclaiming that they still remained 
in the possession of their lawful owners, the United States of America, 
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REPOSE OF THE ARMY ON THE PoTomAc.—UNEASINESS AT THE NorTH.—MISTAKE OF THE Goy- 
ERNMENT.—PERPLEXITIES OF THE EXECUTIVE.—BATTLE OF BALL’s BLUFF.—Dratu oF COL, 
BaKER.—SKIRMISH AT RoMNEY.—SECRET NavAL EXPEDITION.—CAPTURE OF Forts AT Hit- 
TON HEAD.—INCIDENTS.—MISTAKEN PoLicy OF THE UNIONISTS.—REBEL PLANS FOR TUE 
SUBVERSION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue army of the Potomac soon assumed the most formidable propor- 
tions in numbers and in all the materiel of war. Still for nearly nine 
months it was held in repose, organizing and drilling, without any for- 
ward movement. The disaster at t Bull Run had been generally, but very 
erroneously, attributed to the advance of the army before it was in condi- 
tion for action. And this advance was attributed to the clamor of the 
people, goading our generals to movements for which they were unpre- 
pared. The impatient public were not disposed to expose themselves to 
the repetition of this charge, and for a long time, remained silent, yet 
waiting anxiously for the inert masses to be led beyond their ramparts. 
But as month atter month rolled on, and more than two hundred thousand 
troops stood unemployed in their trenches, at an expense, as it was esti- 
mated, of more than a million of dollars a day, with the flag of the enemy 
flaunted within view of their bastions, with Washington besieged, while 
insult and defiance were borne to the patriots from every southern breeze, 
the public again became too impatient to withhold their murmurs. Though 
they were assured that this repose was strategic, and that civilians were 
incompetent to form an opinion upon military matters, the daily telegram, 
month after month, “ All quiet upon the Potomac,” became at last unen- 
durable. 

There were, however, during this long period of inaction, the reasons 
for which have never yet been satisfactorily explained, many individual 
acts of heroism displayed, in the bold adventures and skirmishes to which 
chivalrous spirits were invited, all along the lines of the armies. Many of 
these incidents, though haying but little bearing upon the great issues of 
the war, are invested with much romantic interest. The army skilfully 
reorganized and invigorated by the genius of its new commander, preémi- 
nent in this department of military science, attained a magnitude hitherto 
quite unprecedented in this New World, and rarely equaled beyond the 
Atlantic. Great confidence was reposed in the young general, for though 
he was unknown to the community, the voice of the army officers was 
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almost unanimously, and very warmly, in his favor. Major Roland, at a 
public festival in New Hampshire, said, that during a recent visit to 
Russia, Gen. Todtleben, the renowned Engineer of the Crimean war, had 
remarked that there were two great soldiers in the United States; one 
was Gen. Scott, well known to fame by his warlike deeds ; the other was 
Gen. McClellan, known through his military writings. Gen. Todtleben 
predicted for him a brilliant career. Such testimony inspired the coni- 
munity with great confidence, or rather greatly relieved the anxiety, with 
which the inexplicable repose of the army of the Potomac was regarded. 

But this petty warfare did, by no means, satisfy the public mind. 
Washington was besieged—the nation dishonored and insulted in the eyes 
of Christendom ; two hundred thousand patriot troops were leaning list- 
lessly upon their muskets, behind their intrenchments. There was almost 
an universal feeling throughout the North, that the crisis demanded a far 
more vigorous prosecution of hostilities. Though many, sympathizing 
with the Government in its embarrassments, restrained their impatience 
and kept silence, others could not refrain from urging importunately that 
the nation should strike with all its strength. They felt that the Union 
must go to ruin if the rebels, who had roused maniacal energics for the 
fight, were to be met with a spirit so mild and tardy. 

The people were ready to contribute any number of men, and any 
amount of money which might be asked for. Volunteers crowded to the 
camps in such numbers, that they could not be accepted. Drafting was 
entirely unnecess*ry ; and yet the community, without a murmur, would 
have submitted to a draft of fifteen hundred thousand men, one half to take 
the field, and the rest to be held as a reserve. All they asked was, that 
this miserable rebellion of a few thousand slaveholders, compelling four 
millions of slaves, and half as many “ poor whites,” more degraded than the 
slaves, to follow in their train, should be speedily and effectually put down. 

Many of our generals were far from being hostile to slavery, and had 
cherished the feeling that the country should have yielded to the demands 
ot the slaveholders. Violently they denounced those, in the North, who 
had opposed such concession. This state of mind weakened their energies 
in the prosecution of the war. Blow after blow was struck by the rebelg 
with the most envenomed hate. There was but little of that vigor in the 
blows returned. Never before did a government so unwillingly come to 
the conviction that there was no alternative, but regular, old-fashioned, 
death-dealing, bloody, dreadful war. At first but seventy-five thousand men 
were called for. After the disaster at Bull Run, it began to be realized 
that a much larger force would be wequired. And yet, just at the time 
when the rebels had passed a law of conscription, forcing into their army 
every man between seventeen and thirty-five, the United States Govern. 
ment declared that they had soldiers enough, and stopped recruiting. It 
soon became cvyident that wherever we met upon the battle-field, the rebels 
outnumbered us two to one. Thus the war languished, and twenty millions 
ee allowed themselves to be humiliated and held at bay by five 
millions. 


Another mistake was made. Not sufficient confidence was reposed in 
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the intelligence, patriotism and spirit of self-sacrifice of the masses of the 
people. In the dwellings of energetic industry, throughout the free North, 
are found strong-minded, reflective men, who read the journals, who are 
acquainted with what is going on in the world, who form independent 
opinions, who sit in legislative, senatorial and gubernatorial chairs. It is 
not necessary to withhold bad news from such men. They are the State. 
They can appreciate its wants. They are able and willing to answer all 
its claims. It is often necessary to keep back information, which might 
aid the enemy. The people understand that as well as the rulers. But 
the people need not be told that defeats are victories ; that military folly 
is strategy ; that no man, who has not a military title, has a right to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the ordinary common-sense movements of war; 
that it is good generalship to hold an army exceeding 200,000 men, for 
seven months, doing nothing, while the Capital is besieged, and raw rebels, 
inferior to them in number, are flaunting the flag of defiance in their faces. 

Perfect frankness a republican people demand of their rulers. These 
rulers are men of their own choice. The people will “ coin their blood for 
drachms,” in support of measures of whose wisdom they are satisfied. 
But they must be convinced that measures are wise, before they can be 
willing to lavish treasure and blood in their support. They must be 
frankly told of disasters, and not treated as children from whom disasters 
are to be concealed. The impression became universal throughout the 
country, that the crisis demanded a far more vigorous prosecution of hos- 
tilities. The nation hada militia of 4,000,000. Of these 500,000 could 
be called immediately into the field ; 500,000 more could be organized and 
drilled as a reserve. And this would leave 3,000,000 from which to fill up 
all gaps. And there were 4,000,000 of slaves, eager to abandon the slave- 
holders, and with heart and hand to serve the patriots in every way in 
which their services could be rendered available. Such was our power, if 
we were only willing to exert it. The rebellion could have been trampled 
out, as a strong man tramples a reptile beneath his feet, if the Govern- 
ment had only so willed. The armies of the North and West, could have 
swept over Richmond, as the swollen Mississippi floods a sandbar, if the 
Government had only been roused to open the flood gates. With the con- 
trol of the sea, and’ with foundries in full blast, arms could have been pur- 
chased and manufactured to meet every want. We could have had three 
soldiers 0 one of the rebels upon every field of battle; and thus have 
ended the conflict speedily and almost without bloodshed. 

But we were a slumbering giant. For a long time we persisted in 
compelling our young men to use the spade instead of the musket. We 
wished to overawe by the show of power rather than by the exerevse of 
power. We were very anxious not to exasperate our foes by wounding 
their pride, or impoverishing them, or striking them any blows, which: 
they would keenly feel. And above all, in the commencement of the con- 
flict, was there the desire, with a strong party in the nation, to convince 
the rebels that the Government had-no disposition to strike the fetters 
from the limbs of the bondmen. It was this spirit which robbed us of the 
sympathies of the lovers of freedom, the world over; which made the hearts 
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of Christians sink within them, almost in despair; and which filled our 
hospitals with thousand-fold more of the victims of war than the bloodiest 
battle-fields could have furnished. 

It would offend the rebels to employ slaves in the trenches, and there- 
fore they were ordered out of our lines. And our young men, unaccus- 
tomed to such toil, were forced to dig knee-deep in the mud, after toil- 
some marches and sleepless watchings, while all around them were lusty 
negroes, lolling upon the grass, whose masters had run away from them, 
and who were almost irrepressibly eager, even for the most moderate 
wages, to handle the spade. And strange as it may seem—as part and 
parcel of this same insane absurdity—those who urged that our sons and 
brothers should be spared this toil, and that negroes should be employed 
in their stead, were stigmatized as fanatics, who loved the negro better 
than the white man. This crime, dooming our young men needlessly to 
the most exhausting toil, consigned thousands to the grave. Those who 
insisted upon this policy were more cruel than the rebels themselves. 
Thousands of fathers and mothers will read this page with tearful eye and 
anguish-stricken heart and say, ‘It was this inhuman policy, which has 
robbed us of our noble boy.” Those very men, who, amidst the luxuries 
of home, could not groom their horse or black their boots, but must have 
a servant to do this service for them, would not allow our soldiers, periling 
life for country, to have any such aid. , 

“Your musket,” said an inspecting officer to a soldier, “ does not look 
quite so bright as it ought.” “TI know it,” replied the young soldier. “1 
know it, Colonel, but I have got a spade out there behind my tent that is 
as bright as a mirrar.” 

It was very sluwly and reluctantly that the Government advanced 
towards the position, that the war was to be conducted on war principles. 
It was impossible for those of our generals who were in sympathy with 
slavery, who felt that the rebels were more than half right, and who 
wished to conduct the war in such a way that the North would be induced 
to make such concessions to the South, as the South would accept—it was 
impossible that such generals, like the rebels who were thoroughly in ear- 
nest, should strike blows with all their possible strength. And ‘hence it 
was, that for weary months we have the record of the measures and move. 
ments of a government but half aroused; contending forbearingly and 
timidly against a foe, as furious and envenomed as ever rushed to a field of 
battle. Never before did a people press forward with such enthusiasm to 
the banner of freedom ; but in the earlier periods of the conflict their 
enthusiasm met with but a feeble response on the part of most of their 
leaders. 

John ©. Breckinridge, the radical pro-slavery candidate for the Presi. 
dency, who had retained his situation in the Senate of the United States 
until this time, that he might, as far as possible, obstruct every measure of 
the Administration to quell the rebellion, now resigned his senatorial 
chair, and went directly to his own place, in the rebel army. In his mani- 
festo, dated October 8, he says: 

“T exchange, with proud satisfaction, a term of six years in the United 
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States Senate, for the musket of the soldier. The United States no longer 
exist. The Union is dissolved.” 

Such were the influences against which the patriotic portion of the 
Government had to struggle. The rebels, in disguise, like the frogs of 
Egypt, were every where—in Congress, in the army, in the navy, in 
saloons of fashion, in editorial chairs, and in the pulpit. The process of 
expurgation was slow, difficult and toilsome. 

On the eastern banks of the upper Potomac, upon the Maryland shore, 
the white tents of the patriot troops were spread out for leagues. Lower 
down, opposite Weshington, from the heights of Arlington to Port To- 
bacco, these soldiers of freedom were intrenched in as majestic a series of 
ramparts as armies ever reared. The rebels had been slowly and sullen! 
pressed back, by the crowding of this tremendous mass of men,to their 
lair at Manassas. Thus, almost without a conflict, the whole field, covered 
‘by our troops in their retreat from Bull Run, was regained. 

On the 21st of October, there occurred one of the most inexplicable 
events of the war, an event which aroused universal astonishment and 
indignation. About thirty miles above Washington is the town of Lees- 
burg, containing two thousand inhabitants. It is situated on an elevated 
plateau, a few miles west of the Potomac. The rebels were in force at 
Leesburg, and at other points along the western banks of the river. The 
Union troops were in scattered encampments, along the eastern or Mary- 
land shore. Thus they had been for three months, in apparent inaction, 
except occasionally relieving the monotony of camp life by shooting at 
each other, across the river, with rifles or rifled cannon. 

. Oceasionally the journzls announced that a shell had been successfiily 
pitched into an encampment of the enemy, or that a round shot from the 
Virginia shore had plunged through the tents of the Union troops, suggest- 
ing a change of position. Sharpshooters, by way of variety, tried their 
skill upon each other across the stream, and great was the boasting, on 
either side, if some horseman, dimly discerned on the opposite bank, were 
struck from his saddle by a Minié ball, or some footman measured his 
length upon the grass, or crept limping up the hill. 

There was no way of crossing the river, nearly half a mile wide, but by 
two ferries, one called Conrad’s, a little above Leesburg, and the other 
called Edward’s, five miles below. Between the two, at this point, the 
river is divided by a long, narrow reach of land, called Harrison’s Island. 
It seemed necessary that the right wing of the army on the upper Poto- 
mae, (Banks’ division, as it was then called,) should advance in unison 
with the centre. Gen. McClellan sent Gen. McCall on a reconnoissance 
in force, as far as Drainesville, a few miles south of Leesburg.* Gen. C. 
P. Stone was in command of a portion of Banks’ division, on the eastern 
shore of the Potomac, nearly opposite Leesburg. He, at the same time, 


* Geo, Arckibald McCall, Brigadier-General, a native of Pennsylvania, graduated at West Point 
in 1822, and obtained distinction for skill and gallantry in Florida and Mexico. In 1850 he ate 
tained the rank of colonel. Weary of the monotony of a soldier's life, he became a railway engi- 
neer, and continued in that employment till called to the field by the rebellion. After the disaster 
at Bull Run, in forty-eight hours his energy raised, in Pennsylvania, 11,000 fresh troops. 
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received an order to keep a sharp look-out upon the enemy, at Leesburg, 
and to make a demonstration in favor of Gen. McCall, should he deem it 
necessary. Ool. Devins was in command at Harrison’s Island. He was 
ordered to send a few troops across the river to reconnoitre, and to hold 
the remainder in readiness, to be pushed over at a moment's notice. 

Col. Edward D. Baker, who, it is said, had received that morning his 
commission as Major-General, and which was afterward found, soaked 
with blood, in his cap, was encamped a few miles in the rear of Conrad’s 
Ferry, with a California battalion of 680 men, Baxter’s Fire Zouaves, 900, 
Owen’s Pennsylvania Regiment, 700, Morehead’s Pennsylvania Regiment, 
500, and the Harris Cavalry, 140, making in all 2,920. Gen. McCall con- 
ducted his reconnoissance successfully, and returned to his camp on Mon- 
day morning, the 20th. Gen. Stone, not apprised of his return to camp, 
was still grouping his forces at Conrad’s Ferry, and at Edward’s Ferry, 
where he held his headquarters. The small force which had crossed at — 
Harrison’s Island, advanced to within a mile of Leesburg, where, in the 
dusk of the evening, they thought they discerned a camp of thirty tents. 
They were deceived, however, by openings through the trees, which they 
mistook for white tents. With this report, they returned to the river. 
This statement apparently encouraged Gen. Stone to believe, that the 
rebels had either vacated Leesburg, or that they held it with so small a 
force that it could be taken by a dashing assault. 

This is the only reasonable explanation of a movement which astounded 
the nation, and which led to one of the most deplorable results of the war. 
Col. Devins was ordered immediately to cross from Iarrison’s Island, and 
to advance, under cover of the night, attack and destroy the camp of thirty 
tents, and then fall back to the Bluff, over the landing-place, opposite the 
Island. Col. Baker was roused from his sleep in lis tent, at two o’clock, 
Monday morning, by order from Col. Stone to have his California battalion 
at the Ferry at sunrise, and to prepare the remainder of his brigade to fol- 
low, after an early breakfast. He had received no previous intimation of 
any movement. Gallant soldier as he was, he was ready to obey orders, 
wherever they might lead. He sprang from his couch, and in two hours 
the Californians were on the march, he being at their head. In two hours 
more, at six o'clock, the remainder of the brigade followed, under the 
guidance of Lieut. Col. Wistar. 

_ When Col. Baker reached the shore, just at the break of day, Col. 
Devins was still ferrying his four companies across, though he had been 
busy in the operation since two o’clock. When they had all crossed, leaving 
one hundred men to guard the landing, he advanced with the rest in quest of 
the designated camp. The prowling foe were probably watching all these 
movements, rejoicing to see the Union troops marching thus blindly into 
an ambuscade, from which there could be no escape. It was about nine 
o'clock in the morning before Gen. Baker’s brigade were all at the Ferry, 
and orders there reached him to cross the river should he hear any firing. 
As he sat upon his horse, and looked upon the swift and turbid current, 
spanned by no bridge, and without any pontoons or boats, except two 
wretched scows, into each of which, with difficulty, thirty men could be 
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crowded, with a smile he turned to Col. Wistar, and said, “ What are we 
to cross in?” The question manifestly admitted of no reply. 

He put spurs to his horse, and galloped down to Edward’s F erry, to 
confer with Gen. Stone, who was only three miles distant. hnmediately 
lie returned, accompanied by his son, informing him, on their gallop back, 
. that his orders were to cross, with his force, and take the command. The 
transportation was at once commenced. There were two scows. It re- 
quired both to embark a company. The flood was so rapid that the aver- 
age trip required three-quarters of an hour. Impatient of this tedious pro- 
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cess, Col. Baker found another and a larger scow at a short distance, in a 
canal. This was brought into service. About eleven o’clock, rapid firing 
was heard on the Virginia shore. 

Col. Baker sprang into a light skiff, which would hold but three per- 
sons, and was ferried across, leaving orders for the remaining troops to 
pass as rapidly as possible. He knew that the troops under Deyins and 
Lee were engaged, probably by superior numbers, and that it was needful 
for him to rush to their rescue. It will be remembered that there was a 
narrow island, three miles long, dividing the stream. The first channel, 
from the Maryland shore to the island, was about one-eighth of a mile 
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wide. There were two scows here. The second channel, on the Virginia 
shore, was but 175 yards in width. Here there was but a single scow, 
instead of the three now plying upon the Maryland shore. Capt. Ritman 
was put in charge of forwarding the men from the Island to the Virginia 
side, with the utmost possible haste. It was a dreadful alternative. Every 
man sent across was plunged into the jaws of death, since, in case of dis- 
aster, there was no possibility of retreat. Yet, by refusing to send them, 
the heroic soldiers on the other side must be abandoned to their fate. 

Having thus adopted every precaution in his power, Col. Baker passed 
to the Virginia shore, climbed the steep clayey bank, nearly one hundred 
feet high, already mired by the trampling of horses and men, and up which 
it was next to impossible to drag artillery, and taking two companies, pro- 
ceeded to the spot where the firing announced that the battle was in pro- 
gress. He soon found Col. Devins, with a few companies of the Massa- 
chusetts 15th and 20th regiments, on an open plain of about six acres, with 
the woods sweeping around it in the form of a crescent. The sheets of 
flame, followed by savage yells, which were incessantly emitted from the 
forest, showed at once that the Union troops were vastly outnumbered by 
the rebels, who were lurking like Indians behind the trees. The patriots 
had been drawn into an ambush, and their doom was sealed. 

Retreat upon the foaming river, where there were no boats, was not to 
be thought of. For a brave man, nothing remained but a glorious sacri- 
fice, as at Thermopyle. Col. Baker, the ardent Christian, the magnani-' 
mous man, the eloquent senator, the gallant soldier, was equal to the crisis. 
And he had heroes to stand: by his side, men as brave as any whose heroie 
deeds have ever embellished the page of Greek or Roman story. The 
Union troops, about 1,900 in number, rapidly arrived upon the field. Six 
thousand encircled them in the forest. The line of battle was formed 
under a storm of bullets, the Massachusetts:‘men on the right ; Col. Coggs- 
well, with the Tammany troops, took the centre; the Californians were 
on the left. 

There was no alternative but an inglorious surrender, or to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. Jt so happened, that though there were thou- 
sands of troops idle in the immediate vicinity, and large Union forces at 
the ferries above and below, no troops were sent to protect the flanks of 
the feeble invading column. The stream in their rear, with but one iise- 
rable scow with which to cross, swollen by recent rains, swept through the 
gorge like a mill-race. The unearthly yells of the foe, rushing én like 
wolves hungry for their prey, now rose above all the other uproar of the 
battle. 

A distance of about 200 yards separated the combatants. The rebel 
sharpshooters were posted in the branches of the trees, picking off our 
men at every point. It was one of those occasions in which it was neces- 
sary that the officers should conspicuously show the men that they evaded 
no danger. As Colonels Baker and Wistar moved together through the 
hottest of the fire, a rifle ball whizzed between them. Almost immediately 
there came another, which struck the ground at their feet. “That fellow 


means us,” said Col. Baker, looking towards the tree whence the shot 
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peomed to come. Then turning to some of the troops near by, he said: 
Boys, do you see that fellow up there? Now try if some of you can’t 
get him.” He then quietly changed his position. 

The men were ordered to lie down after delivering their volley and 
while reloading. But Col. Baker stood erect, with one hand in his breast, 
apparently as calm as if in the chamber of the Senate. “ Yow don’t lie 
down,” said one of the soldiers, who was crouching in obedience to orders. 
“ No, my son,” was the reply; “and when you are a United States Sena- 
tor, you will not lie down either.” 

When the battle had thus raged for some time, about 3 o’clock several 
regiments of the rebels formed secretly in column behind the screen of 
woods, and, with unearthly yells, came dashing from the forest upon the 
Californians upon our left. It was a fearful charge even for veterans to 
encounter. The Union men stood like a rock, retained their fire till every 
bullet would tell, and then with one murderous discharge covered the 
ground with the dead. As the smoke cleared away, the rebels in precipi- 
tate flight were disappearing in the woods. Three times three, with 
heartiest good will, burst from the lips of these heroes. Again and again 
these charges were made by three against one, and as invariably they 
were repelled. 

A small piece of artillery, a 12-pounder, was at length brought up 
from the river. But such a deadly fire of rifles was opened upon it, that 
nearly every man at the gun was either killed or wounded. Col. Baker 
seeing the disaster, rushed himself to the gun. Colonels Wistar, Coggs- 
well, Lee, Adjutant Harvey, and Lord Temple Vane, who was serving 
under the title of Captain Stewart, followed, and with the help of Lieu- 
tenants Bramhall and French, both of whom were wounded, the gun was 
loaded and fired half a dozen times. 

Animated by this example a number of privates sprang to the gun, and 
these ofticers returned to their commands, Lieut-Col. Wistar, with his cheek 
torn by a bullet. The gun was now fired with renewed rapidity and efhi- 
ciency. The whole encircling forest seemed a volcano emitting thunder- 
ings and death. Col. Baker appeared to wear a charmed life. Capt. 
Beirel, whose men were lying upon the ground, seeing Col. Baker exposed 
to such a storm of shot that nothing but a miracle could apparently pre- 
serve him, exclaimed earnestly, ‘‘ Colonel, why won’t you come out of the 
fire, and stand behind my men.” 

“Capt. Beirel,’ was the decisive yet not unkind reply, “De you 
attend to your company. I will look out for myself.” 

They were all at that moment enveloped in a cloud of smoke. The 
battle was raging with such fierceness and confusion that friends and foes 
had become more or less intermingled. Just then a mounted rebel officer 
appeared, emerging from the sulphurous cloud, and either supposing thas 
the troops he was approaching were rebels, or endeavoring to deceive 
them by assuming that he was a patriot officer, thus hoping to draw them 
into a trap, he beckoned them to follow him. The quick eye of the Massa- 
chusetts men discovered the bold imposture ; a volley of bullets fell upon 
him, and horse and rider were plunged together into the dust. Lieut-Col. 
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Wistar, at that moment appeared, his arm shattered and dangling helpless 
at his side. 

“What, Wistar, hit again?” enquired Col. Baker. _ 

“Yes, Colonel,” answered this heroic officer ; “and I wish you would 
put my sword in the scabbard for me, for I don’t want those hounds to get 
possession of it.” é 

The Colonel sheathed the weapon for his friend, and directing him to 
retire to the rear and cross the river, continued to guide his indomitable 
band in the unequal and desperate conflict. The rebels conscious of their 
overwhelming superiority in numbers, were exasperated at the extraor- 
dinary energy of the defense, as the Urion troops, inspired by their 
Colonel, with a courage truly sublime, were contiuually hurling them- 
selves into the midst of their foes, seeking a hand-to-hand fight, regardless 
of numbers. Gradually the swarming foe contracted their circle of flame 
and death, till the field presented a maelstrom of convulsive struggles, 
of gushing blood, of whirling eddies of assault, such as has rarely been wit- 
nessed in any arena of human strife. 

Let it not be imagined that this picture is overdrawn. It is not so. 

These Union troops were reading, thinking, intelligent men. Multitudes 
of them were abundantly capable of leading a regiment. They compre- 
hended their situation, as fully as did their silver-haired, adored and glo- 
rious leader. They knew that their only hope of safety, was through that 
path into which the energies of despair alone could guide them. The 
smoke had become so dense that but little could be seen—the roar of bat- 
tle so deafening that nothing could be heard. Col. Baker, who had 
thoroughly drilled his men to the bayonet exercise, formed them in line to 
make a final charge upon the serried ranks of the foe, thus to conquer or 
to die. 
_ Just at that moment a tall, burly, red-haired rebel advanced suddenly 
from the smoke, within five feet of Col. Baker. The Colonel was a man 
of majestic mien, noble in person as in mind and heart, one who would 
attract notice among a thousand. Instantly the rebel presented a self- 
cocking revolver, and as rapidly as he could crook his finger, discharged 
eight bullets into the body of the patriot leader. At the same moment a 
musket-ball came whizzing through the smoke, and striking Col. Baker 
behind the left ear, passed through his brain; and also, at the same 
instant, a large slug, from another direction, tore away half of the muscles 
of his right arm, and “opened a hole into his side large enough to thrust 
in the handle of a sword.” 

The heroic man, one whom earth could not afford to lose, fell dead. 
Momentary consternation thrilled all surrounding hearts. Capt. Beirel 
sprang forward, and placing his pistol at the head of the ruffian, laid him 
brainless by the side of the-heroic warrior, and eloquent senator, who had 
thus fallen, one of the noblest of freedom’s martyrs. Many of the rebels 
rushed on, and a savage hand-to-hand fight took place, over the bodies of” 
the dead. Though almost overwhelmed by numbers, the Californians 
drove back their assailants, and rescued the remains of their leader. 
Raising the corpse on their shoulders, regardless of a shower of bullets, 
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they conveyed it back, and delivered it to Major Young, who had it trans- 
ported safely to the river. 

The California battalion, so called because they were California emi- 
grants, though most of them were native Pennsylvanians, rushed forward 
again into the thickest of the fight, with spirit which ennobled their 
courage with the consecration of martyrdom. Bramhall, though wounded, 
still clung to his gun. A Massachusetts ensign-bearer, with one leg shat- 
tered, still held the banner, in front of his comrades, leaning upon the staff, 
At this period of the battle, the rebels had ‘lost two to the patriots one, 
But such a conflict could not long continue. The courage was equal on 
both sides. No desperation on the part of the Unionists, could compensate 
for the inequality in numbers. Gradually, contesting every inch, and the 
ranks every moment dwindling, the patriots were compelled to retire, the 
foe swarming in a semicircle around them. At length they were forced 
back to the fatal bluff. There was, as we have said, but one scow there to 
take them across the swollen, turbid torrent. 


“The rushing river behind, 
And the furious foe before ; 
Who could have ever divined 
That these were the perils of war?” 


All the afternoon this one boat had been busy, bearing loads of the 
wounded to the island. It was now filled with the wounded to its utmost 
capacity,-and had just been shoved from the shore, when the rebels, with 
hideous yells, rushed upon the bluff, where our disordered troops were 
crowded, pouring in upon them a decimating fire, and shouting for them 
to surrender. The reply was like that of the Old Guard otf Napoleon, 
“The Guard dies—it never surrenders ! ” 

Bramhall’s gun they had brought back with them. It could not be 
saved. They spiked it and tumbled it over the cliff into the river. The 
unearthly yells of the foe, rushing on like wolves, now rose above all the 
other uproar of the battle. Nothing remained apparently but surrender, 

‘or merciless slaughter. Capt. Coggswell ordered the men to throw their 
guns into the river, and escape as they could. The scene of carnage and 
dismay which ensued can never be told. Hundreds plunged together into 
the stream, and. swimming towards the overloaded scow, which would hold 
but thirty persons, swamped it, and the struggling mass sank together 
beneath the fierce current. Some stood boldly upon the bluff, loading and 
firing until they were shot down. “Fewer of the Massachusetts officers 
would have been killed,” said the rebels, “if they had not been too proud 
to surrender.” Some strong swimmers, throwing off most of their clothing, 
effected a passage to the island ; some attempted to escape on boards and 
logs, a shower of balls incessantly falling upon them, wounding and killing 
large numbers ; some wandered wearily along the shore, and were taken 
prisoners. Cols. Coggswell and Lee were both taken. Capt. Beirel swam 
the stream, throwing away, in mid current, his sword, which so impeded 
him, that he could not save both it and his life. 

In this disaster, so deplorable, so incomprehensible in its strategy, in 
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killed, captured and wounded, we lost 930. The rebels acknowledged a 
loss of 300. The heart-rending tidings pierced every patriotic heart, and 
it is not too much to say, that the country was clothed in mourning. But 
Leesburg, that night, was illuminated. Many of the Union troops, scat- 
tered along the shore for miles, concealed themselves in the bushes, and 
swam the stream in the night, some with their muskets on their backs. 
A party of cighty ran up the river, beneath the banks and the bushes, and 
finding a small sunken skiff, which would hold five men, by the aid of a 
negro, were all conveyed across in safety. 

This humble, yet patriotic man, notwithstanding all the wrongs he had 
received from our Government, yet toiled through the whole night, ferry- 
ing these exhausted soldiers secretly across the stream in his leaky, skiff. 
And yet there were those in the free North who averred, that in the morn- 
ing he should have been surrendered back to his master, to be scourged, 
perhaps, out of his life, for thus saving from captivity or death our sons 
and brothers. The writer can not withhold the utterance of the abhor- 
rence and indignation with which he regards such dishonor. Such a spirit 
merits the severest denunciation which the historic pen can inflict. It was 
only after many chastenings from the hand of God, that our civil and mili- 
tary powers efticiently recognized the brotherhood of man. 

The remains of Col. Baker were deposited in the Congressional bury- 
ing-ground, with the most heartfelt demonstrations of public and private 
grief. There was a long and angry controversy, respecting who was to 
blame for this terrible disaster. The fault certainly was not with Col. 
Baker. Like a true soldier, he obeyed orders. For a time it was con- 
sidered treason. It was doubtless a blunder, resulting from military care- 
lessness or incapacity somewhere. 

About a week after this, the two hostile forces, in the vicinity of Ed: 
ward’s Terry, with the impassable river, half a mile wide, between them, 
amused themselves in an artillery duel, with rifled cannon, from nine in 
the morning until two in the afternoon. What damage was done by the 
shot and shell thrown into tle rebel camp, has never been ascertained. 
In the Union camp, several tents were struck, two men were killed, and 
three wounded. This was probably very good artillery practice, but it 
could hardly be called war. The result was, that we moved our tents a 
little further back from the shore. The rebels also did the same. 

The course which England pursued during this conflict, and the spirit 
she manifested, as developed in the “ Times,” and other English journals, 
a spirit of sympathy for the rebels, and hatred of the patriots, excited in 
the American heart a feeling of loathing and execration, which the oblite- 
rating hand of a century can hardly wipe out. The scorn, the abuse, the 
insults, which, week after week, were lavished upon those who were shed- 
ding their blood for their free institutions and the great interests of hnman- 
ity, inspired almost every American with an intensity of hatred of the 
English name, which thousands will certainly carry with them to the 
grave. England encouraged this rebellion ; England will suffer, in God’s 
Wise providence, more from it yet, than America. England hha now not 
a friend in the United States, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf But 
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there were noble individual exceptions in England, men whose sympathies 
were on the side of humanity in this great struggle. 

Should the Duke of Argyle visit our land, we should forget that le was 
an Englishman, and remember only, that in the hour of our anguish, he 
uttered noble words of sympathy and of cheer. Our homes would be open 
to welcome him; our hearts would throb to greet him. We shall never 
forget, that when this direful rebellion was desolating our homes with 
death, and smiting our hearts with woe, he, breasting the torrent of his 
nation’s abuse, said, at a banquet at Invernay, in Scotland, 

“ No more tremendous issues were ever submitted to the dread arbitra- 
ment of war, than those which are now submitted to it upon the American 
contipent. We ought to admit, in fairness to the Americans, that there 
are some things worth fighting for; and that national existence is one of 
them.” 

On the 25th of October, the bereaved and saddened remnant of the 
15th Massachusetts regiment, under Col. Devens, held their first parade 
atter the battle of Ball’s Bluff. The heroism of this regiment and of their 
colonel deserves especial notice. These Massachusetts men, deployed as 
skirmishers upon the brow of the bluff, held the thronging rebels in check 
for some time. Many of them absolutely refused to go below the bluff, 
but fought till they were shot down. It was manifest that all further resist- 
ance was unavailing, but these men would not consider even the question 
of surrender. Col. Devens said, in his report, that under the circumstances 
he would have surrendered to a foreign foe, but that to traitors and rebels, 
surrender was impossible. The Colonel himself swam the river by aid of 

‘three of his soldiers. Upon the island he found thirty of his men, and 
formed them in line of battle. Gradually, during the night, others joined 
them who had escaped. These were the heroic men, but the shadow of 
the regiment which, but a few weeks before, left Massachusetts, who now 
were assembled for their first parade after that disastrous day. Col. Devens 
thus addressed them, in strains which would have given a Roman immor- 
tality : 

“Soldiers of Massachusetts, men of Worcester county, with these fear- 
ful gaps in your lines, with the recollection of the terrible struggle of Mon- 
day fresh upon your thoughts, with the knowledge of the bereaved and 
soul-stricken ones at home, weeping for those whom they will see no more 
upon earth,—with that hospital before your eyes, filled with wounded and 
maimed comrades,—I ask you now, whether you are ready again to meet 
the traitorous foe, who are endeavoring to subvert our Government, and 
who are crushing under the iron heel of despotism the liberties of a part 
of our country. Would you go next week? Would you go to-morrow? 
Would you go this moment?” One hearty Yrs! burst from every lip. 

It had been ascertained, by a naval reconnoisance, from our little 
squadron in the Chesapeake, that a number of rebel vessels were under- 
going repairs at Chincoteague Inlet, about two miles inland, on the Vir- 
ginia shore. On the night of the 25th of October, Lieut. Alfred Hopkins, 
took three boats and twenty-five men from the United States gun-boat 
Louisiana, and entered the inlet to destroy them. The night was dark 
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and with mutile? oars they crept cautiously along, within sound of the 
voices of the rebel sentries on the shore. Safely and undiscovered they 
reached the rebel fleet. The channel was so intricate and well-guarded 
that it was deemed impossible to bring any of the vessels out. With 
matches and combustibles prepared, they rushed on board and almost 
instantly the heavens were illumined with the blaze of the conflagration, 
The enemy were taken so by surprise, and were thrown into such conster- 
nation, that they offered no resistance. Not even a shot was fired. The 
leaping flames announced to those on board the gun-boat, the complete 
success of the expedition ; and, at day-light, the brave adventurers returned 
to their ship, not having lost a man. 

On the 26th, there was an engagement at Romney, on the §outh 
branch of the Potomac. About five hundred rebels had intrenched them- 
selves there. Gen. Kelley, in command of seven hundred Union troops, 
commenced a march to strike them by surprise. His route of twenty-five 
miles, led through Frankfort and Springfield. When within half a mile 
of Springfield they were greeted with the roar of a twelve-pounder, and 
a shell came shrieking through their ranks, severely wounding two men. 
This was their first notification of the presence of the enemy. The fire 
trom this rebel outpost was returned with so much vigor, that the enemy 
abandoned their commanding position, and retreated through the moun- 
tain pass, and across the South branch, to a cemetery near the westerly 
end of the town of Romney. Here they had protective earth-works, with 
a rifled twelve-pounder and a mountain howitzer, which commanded the 
approach of the Union troops for more than a mile. The battle was 
recommenced with great vigor, the fire of the enemy being returned with 
one twelve-pounder and two six-pounders, both smooth bores. The rebels, 
perfectly acquainted with the ground, and having obtained accurate range, 
for half an hour kept up a very energetic discharge of shell and canister, 
by which, though but one man was instantly killed thirty were wounded. 
It will never cease to be a wonder how, in war, under the most deadly 
fire, so many escape destruction. In this case many of the shots passed 
just over the heads of the troops, leaving evidence of their fearful power in 
the forest behind. 

The untried volunteers met this ordeal like veterans ; and when shells 
were shrieking over their heads and canister shot falling like hail stones 
upon their ranks, not a man was seen to flinch. For halt an hour the 
troops were exposed to this severe trial when the welcome command was 
given to charge. The cavalry dashed across the stream by a ford, led by 
Captains Keys and McGhee. The infantry rushed over a bridge, in the 
face of the guns which the foe supposed would perfectly command the 
passage. The charge was so impetuous that the rebels commenced a pre- 
cipitate retreat, abandoning everything, and rushing in wildest rout 
towards Winchester. They lost their two guns, thirty baggage wagons— 
twice as many as the Union army lost at Bull Run—vwith all their camp 
equipage, many horses and several hundred stand of arms. The enemy 
lost eight killed and fifteen wounded. Most of the rebel cavalry escaped, 
as they had fleet and fresh horses. The infantry scattered in the woods 
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and over the mountains so that they could not be pursued. The Union 
troops marched triumphantly into Romney. 

On the 1st of November, Gen. Winfield Scott, in the 76th year of his 
age, the veteran soldier, the revered man, encompassed by infirmities, at 
his own earnest request, was permitted to retire from active service.* The 
youthful, vigorous Major-General Geo. B. McClellan, then in the 36th 
year of his age, was appointed his successor as Commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States. Seldom before has so heavy a burden been 
placed upon any shoulders. The retirement of Gen. Scott was attended 
with the most conspicuous marks of public veneration and affection. The 
President and his whole cabinet called upon the retiring soldier, with 
affecting expressions of the nation’s sympathies in his infirmities, and its 
sense of the value of those publie services which it had received from his 
hands, during his long and brilliant career. 

The accession of Gen. McClellan to this all-important post was re- 
ceived, throughout the country, with one united voice of acclaim. It was 
understood that he was recommended by Gen. Scott, and that he had the 
full confidence of our most sagacious military men. - ° 

A small body of Union troops, under General Rosecrans, were en- 
camped on the east side of New River, in Virginia, near Gauley Bridge. 
The rebels crept up cautiously, planted their batteries on a hill upon the 
opposite side of the river, and practised target firing all day long. They 
hurt nobody, and hit nothing, except a flat-boat in the river. The 11th 
Ohio withdrew their tents a few rods, to be safe from any chance shot. 
Towards evening a national battery of rifled guns was brought up, and 
after a few volleys, the rebel batteries retired, probably unharmed. Thus 
terminated that frolic of war. 7 

About the same time, the {Sth Indiana regiment, under Col. Sullivan, 
and a portion of Ohio cavalry, under Capt. Robinson, entered upon an 
exploring tour, among the mountains of Western Virginia, of nine days’ 
duration. They penetrated a very rough country, in a march of one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, had a skirmish’ with the rebels, in which they killed 
a few and took thirteen prisoners, and returned to their camp at Huttons- 
ville, without the loss of a single man, and with but one private slightly 
wounded. 

While such remained the state of affairs in Virginia, the attention of 
the community was directed to great activity in the naval department, in 
preparation for another maritime expedition on a magnificent scale. The 


* Winfield Scott was born near Petersburg, Va., June 13, 1786. His parents, who were in 
humble life, emigrants from Scotland, died when he was 17 years of age. In the year 1806, ho 
was admitted to the bar as a lawyer. The threatening attitude of England roused his indigna- 
tion and summoned him to the army, and in the war which ensued he greatly signalized himself 
at Queenstown, Fort George, Chippewa and Niagara. He rose rapidly through the grades of 
milhtary distinction, and was breveted Major-General the 14th of July, 1814. He finished the 
Black Hawk War, and attained the height of his military reputation in the campaign of Mexico. 
Being a Virginian by birth and having married a Virginian lady, much, but needless solicitude was 
felt for a time, as to his loyalty. Judge Robinson, an old friend and classmate, came to Washing- 
ton to offer him a position in the rebel army. His response was decided. He was at one time a 
prominent candidate for the Presidency, and is now venerated and beloved by all the loyai 


millions of his countrymen. f 
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destination of the fleet was kept a profound secret. The rebels, unaware 
upon what point the blow might fall, along a coast fifteen hundred miles 
in length, were greatly alarmed. Brig. Gen. T. W. Sherman was placed 
in command of the expedition. In the instructions which he received 
from the War Department, he was directed to avail himself “ of the ser- 
vices of any persons, whether fugitives from labor or not, who may offer 
themselves to the National Government,” and he was authorized to em- 
ploy such persons in any capacity which he might deem most beneficial to 
the service. The command was to s&il to its destination under convoy of 
a naval squadron, commanded by Commander Dupont. The fleet con- 
sisted of eighteen men-of-war and thirty-eight transports. The transports 
were ordered to move in three columns, in the rear of their armed protect- 
ors.’ The sailing vessels were to be towed by the steamers. Surf boats 
were provided, sufficient to land three or four thousand men at once. Six 
lindred sailors were selected to manage the boats. The fleet rendezvoused 
at Hampton Roads, under the guns of Fortress Monroe. 

- On Tuesday, Oct. 29th, the squadron put to sea, none but the com- 
manding officers knowing whither it was bound. When three days out, 
and-off Cape Hatteras, they encountered a terrific gale, which so utterly 
dispersed the fleet, that on Saturday morning, from the deck of the 
Wabash, but one sail only was in sight. The next day the gale abated, 
and the ships began to reéppear. As they came together, they had many. 
disasters to report. The man-of-war Isaac Smith, to escape from founder- 
ing, was compelled to throw overboard a valuable battery. The transport 
Peerless, ina sinking condition, succeeded in placing her people on board 
the Mohican. The steamer Governor went down, after the Sabine had, 
by heroic exertions, saved all on board. On Monday morning, Noy. 4th, 
at eight o’clock, the Wabash, with twenty-five vessels in company, cast 
anchor. off Port Royal, a magnificent harbor, opening to a curious laby- 

rinth of ocean creeks, on the South Carolina coast, about fifty miles south 
of Charleston. Many other vessels of the fleet were then heaving in sight. 

The rebels had removed from all the shores of their capacious coast, 
every light-house, buoy or guide, which could aid the mariner. <A fleet 
little steamer, the Vixen, soon sounded out and buoyed the harbor. 
Before dark all the steamers, which did not draw more than eighteen feet 
of water, were securely anchored in the roadstead of Port Royal. <A few 
rebel steamers, under Commodore Tatnall, appearing in sight, the gun- 
boats opened upon them, and chased them under the guns of some batte- 
ries which guarded the entrance of the harbor. The mouth of the harbor, 
called. Broad River, was about two and a half miles wide. Upon the 
south shore, which was named Hilton Head, there was a formidable bat- 
tery of twenty-three guns. On the north shore, which was called Bay 
Point, there were two batteries, one mounting fifteen, and the other four 
guns. os 
‘he outside bar was two miles wide, and in crossing it at high tide the 
keel of the majestic Wabash would come within a foot or two of the bot- 
tom. The passage of this noble frigate over the bar was watched with 
intense anxiety, and when the feat was successfully accomplished, cheers 
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ourst from the lips of the whole crowded fleet. The other large ships im- 
mediately followed, and at once prepared for action, But a rising gale, 
and other unavoidable causes of detention, rendered it necessary to delay 
the assault upon the forts until the next day. It was, however, judged 
best to send out a reconnoissance of a few gun-boats, to draw the tire of 
the batteries, that their situation and strength might be ascertained. 

Early Tuesday morning, the gun-boat Mercury ran along the sand 
beach skirting Hilton Head, One or two other armed vessels were also 
cautiously creeping along the suspicious shores. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing, and the serene sky, the mirrored bay, and the soft, luxuriant outline 
of the land, presented an aspect of rare loveliness. For an hour the sail 
seemed te be but a delightful pleasure excursion. But about lulf-past 
seven the batteries on Hilton’ Head and on Bay Point opened upon the 
adventurous explorers, and for two hours there was a fierce conflict, the 
only object of which was, on the part of the Union ships, to ascertain the 
position of the rebel batteries, and the number and weight of their guns. 
A small fleet of rebel gun-boats also emerged from the labyrinth of creeks, 
and took part in the skirmish. ° Commodore Tatnall, now a rebel officer, 
but who had grown gray in honorable service, beneath the Stars and 
Stripes, led this fleet against the flag which he should have defended with 
his life. The object of the reconnoissance having been attained, a signal 
from the flag-ship recalled the gun-boats. 

The rebels, seeing the vessels retire, thought they were defeated, though, 
in reality, they had received not the slightest harm. The petty little fleet 
of rebel gun-boats followed them, when two or three of the Union vessels 
turned and hurled upon them euch volleys of shot and shell, that they 
wheeled about and scampered back into the creeks with celerity, which 
excited a general burst of langhter. These steamers burned pitch pine, 
instead of anthracite coal, and their dense black smoke was visible for 
many miles in the distance, over the low and level islands. , Thus Tues- 
day passed. 

On Wednesday, for some unexplained reason, no attack was ordered, 
and though doubtless vigorous preparations were being made for the great 

‘battle, the day seemed to be passed in inaction. It is said that the Wa- 
bash stuck upon a shoal, and that one of the ships, blown off by the storm, 
and which had on board some heavy siege guns, had not arrived. The 
morning of Thursday dawned serene and clear, and as mild as the most 
balmy day in June. The groves, on the shore, were vocal with the songs 
of birds, and innumerable butterflies were flitting about through the rig- 
ging of the ships. The scene presented as the sun rose from the wave, 
was one of the most charming which can be imagined, The placid bay, 
the luxuriant shores, the distant ocean, the frowning forts, the majestic 
frigates and war steamers scowling defiance upon the foe they were just 
on the point of attacking, and the fleet of defenseless transports anchored 
at a safe distance, upon whose decks and rigging an army of fifteen 
thousand men were clustered, waiting for the opening of one of the sub- 
limest tragedies of war—all this presented a panorama of life and beauty, 
such as few eyes have beheld. 
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A rumor had passed through the fleet that it was the design of the 
rebels, as soon as the war ships were thoroughly engaged with the forts, te 
make a plunge, with their gun-boats, upon the detenseless transports, and, 
with merciless havoc, to burn and destroy. To guard against this a sloop 
of war was detached for their protection. The plan of the battle was 
admirable in its simplicity and efficiency. The ships, forming in line, 
steamed in a circle very slowly, each one, as it entered the mouth of the 
river, about two and a half miles wide, delivering incessant broadsides 
upon Fort Beauregard, and the Battery on Bay Point, and as it turned 
and came out upon the other shore, pouring the same deadly volleys into 
Fort Walker upon Hilton Head. This circle, or rather ellipse, was about 
two and a half miles in its longest diameter, and three-quarters of a mile 
in its shortest. There were fifteen ships composing this circle, mounting 
in all 145 heavy guns. 

It was a beautiful sight as this fleet gracefully swept into line, so silent, 
so peaceful, soon to burst into the loudest thunders, and the most deso- 
lating storm of war. This wicked rebellion has often arrayed brother 
against brother, and father against son. In this case, as we have men- 
tioned, brother was arrayed against brother. This great. conflict between 
freedom and slavery often constrained the patriot to meet as foes members 
of his own household. 

At 10 o’clock the action commenced, the first three shots being fired 
from the rebel fort upon the flag-ship, which led the advance. The tre- 
mendous response of the Wabash consisted of two entire broadsides from 
her two batteries of twenty-six guns each, and from her pivot gun. The 
frigate steamed along as slowly as possible, only fast enough to give her 
steerage way. These immense guns were loaded and fired each one every 
minute. Fifty-three guns a minute, for twenty minutes, was the incessant 
peal from that one ship alone. But the other ships following on, came 
gradually into range and opened their fire. The ships ran within six hun- 
dred yards of the batteries, and threw their massive balls and shells with a 
force which would make them efficient at a distance of two and a half miles. 

Many of the enemy’s guns were large columbiads, throwing one hun- 
dred and thirty pound sl-t. In Jess than twenty minutes, three of these 
massive cannon were disr ounted. By the plan of attack seven or eight 
vessels were able to play v 90n the hostile batteries at the same time, each 
commencing, a5 soon as i arrived within three-fourths of a mile of the 
forts, and continuing until three-fourths of a mile beyond. The fleet of 
Commodore Josiah Tatnal had already been treated so roughly by the 
few gun-boats which conducted the reconnoisance, and was so appalled by 
the tremendous fire of the whole naval armament, that it ran away trem- 
bling into the distant inlets. When the whole Union fleet was in opera- 
tion, fifty of the most terrible projectiles, round shot and shells, fell into 
and upon cach of the forts, as the ships passed, every minute. As each 
ship held the fort for twenty minutes within its range, every time the 
line came round, which was at very short intervals, 400 of these fiery pro- 
jectiles fell upon the doomed rebels, like the bolts of divine wrath upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah, The grandeur of the scene cannot be imagined. 
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The bombs rose from the ships in a majestic sweep through the air, and 
then fell directly into the fort, exploding with a roar equal to the loudest 
artillery. 

Such a storm no masonry could resist, no mortal courage could long 
endure. The explosion of one of these shells in the midst of a group of 
men is awful beyond description. The fragments are hurled in all diree- 
tions, tearing perhaps a score of hfman bodies to fragments, and hurling 
the remains, mingled with earth and guns and splintered trees, through 
the air. When a round shot, a 32-pounder, strikes a man but little of him 
remains. Even the concussion of the air, when such a shot passes near, 
knocks one down. It was supposed that the enemy had strong reénforce- 
ments in the woods, behind the forts, and many shells were thrown to dis- 
lodge them, As these shells, in their explosion, throw their fragments with 
great force, a quarter of a mile, it may be imagined what havoc must have 
been produced, when a shower of them descending like hail-stones, fell 
into an encampment. Many were killed by this shelling of the forest, and 
all were dispersed who had sought refuge there. 

After a short time, while the main body of the fleet continued to move 
in its fiery circle, four of the gun-hoats were sent to a position where they 
could rake Fort Walker by an enfilading fire. Especial honor should be 
conferred upon Capt. Percival Drayton, in command of the Pocahontas. 
A loyal officer, trueto his country, arid obedient to command, he took his 
position to sweep Fort Walker with his guns, though his brother was in 
command of that fortification. 

The rebels, when the battle commenced, were so confident in the 
strength of their forts, and the power of their armament, that they had not 
a doubt of a speedy victory, and of the annihilation of the fleet which had 
blindly ventured within the reach of their guns. A slaveholder said to 
one of his slaves, “‘ The forts at Hilton Iead are impregnable ; they can- 
not be taken. I tell you that God Almighty could not take those forts at 
Hilton Head.” “Yes, Massa,” replied the slave, shaking his head incredu- 
lously ; “but suppose the Yankees were to come with God Almighty!” 

When the whole circle of ships had passed the range of the batteries 
for the first time, and had received apparently no injury from the tremen- 
dous fire which had been concentrated upon each one as it glided slowly 
along, the rebels were amazed, and could hardly believe their senses, The | 
second time the deadly fire was rained down upon the forts, dismantling 
guns, ploughing up the very foundations of the bastions, and burying man- 
gled bodies of the dead beneath the ruins. The principal attention of the 
fleet was directed to Fort Walker. And now the storm fell so terrific, so 
deadly, that though its defenders had manifested bravery of the highest 
order, they could stand it no longer. When a panic in an army com- 
menees, reason is gone. The perfect confidence with which the rebels had 
commenced the fight was suddenly changed to utter consternation. The 
bolts of death fell upon them so mercilessly and incessantly, that in mortal 
terror, simultaneously they dropped their arms and fled, leaving every- 
thing behind them—their coats which they had thrown off, their watches, 
their money, costly swords—all the treasures of the camp. 
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The flight of the garrison was seen by the thousands who crowded the 
transports, and a shout of delight arose, even louder than the voices of the 
artillery. Capt. Rogers, trom the Wabash, was sent with a flag of truce 
to the shore, to ascertain if the flight were real or a feint. The fort was 
found entirely deserted, not a living being in it. The Stars and Stripes 
were immediately run up upon the ramparts, thus announcing to the 
whole fleet that the insulted Government, in its majesty, had again planted 
its foot upon the soil of rebellious South Carolina. The firing ceased ; 
cheers of almost frantic joy burst again and again fronmy thousands of lips ; _ 
the bands on the various ships pealed forth, over the still waters, the 
inspiring strains of Yankee Doodle and the Star Spangled Banner. The 
action had lasted just five hours. 

Measures were immediately adopted for landing the soldiers. The 
Connecticut 7th, in twenty-seven large boats, were pulled to the beach, in 
beautiful military precision, and almost at the same instant 1,046 men 
sprang upon the shore, in martial array, their arms glittering in the after- 
noon sun. The remainder of the brigade, under Col. Wright, soon fol- 
lowed, Pickets were thrown out in all directions, a double guard set, and 
every precaution adopted against surprise. But the terror-stricken rebels 
had fled, with no thought but to escape from the terrible bombardment. 
Their tents, outside the fort, were filled with Inxuries. One of the soldiers 
found $1,000 in gold and silver. For miles, the road along which the 
rebels escaped was strewed with knapsacks, blankets and muskets. In the 
forts and batteries there were about 1,800 men. The guns were found to 
be mostly 130-pound columbiads, of admirable finish, and the forts were 
on the most approved plan of military engineering, The whole land force 
of the expedition was soon transferred to the shore, and the fortifications, 
on both sides of the river, were seized and garrisoned by the victors. An 
act of treachery, such as characterized this rebellion from its commence- 
ment to its close, was here discovered. The Secession flag at Bay Point, 
which fort the rebels left quite deliberately when they found that Fort 
Walker was taken, was fixed as a snare, so that, when the Union troops 
should attempt to draw it down, it would explode a percussion cap, which 
would fire the magazine. By some accident, the train of powder had been 
broken, And, though the eap exploded and fired the train, the interrupted 
communication with the magazine saved hundreds from destruction. 

Nearly all the rebels escaped. Twenty-five only were taken prisoners, 
who were sick in the hospitals, Titty large cannon, three hundred mus- 
kets, the entire camp equipage of three regiments, and an immense quan- 
tity of ammunition, fell, with the forts, into the hands of the victors. The 
Union loss was but eight killed and twenty-five wounded. The loss of the 
rebels was 120 killed and 100 wounded. Capt. Steedman, of the Bien- 
ville, who buried the dead, was a noble South Carolinian, who had re- 
mained true to his flag, when so many of the inhabitants of his native 
State had infamously apostatized. ’ 

The majestic Wabash had been, during the fight, a conspicnous target 
for the rebel guns, She was struck twenty-five times. But the skill of 
her officers did not allow her to be raked, and though the ship was severely 
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wounded, she received no fatal blow. The Bienville was struck five times, 
receiving, however, no serious injury. The Penguin was struck upon her 
steam chest and disabled, Indeed, all the ships were more or less wounded. 
The rebels had probably no idea that the wooden ships would venture up 
to the very muzzles of their guns, and their pieces were accordingly sighted 
for a range of one or two miles, ‘Thus most of the shot passed through the 
rigging. And when the terrific bombardment commenced, and shells were 
rained down upon the forts at the rate of fifty a minute, the confusion was 
too great to admit of careful aim. The ships were also kept continually in 
motion. Probably there never was an engagement of such magnitude, 
where a fleet was exposed to so heavy a fire, with so slight loss. The dis- 
appointment of the rebels must have been excruciating, for they had not 
indulged in a doubt that they should sink the whole fleet in twenty 
minutes. Letters found in the camp expressed regret that it would be 
necessary to sink all the ships, when the rebels were so much in need of a 
navy. When we reflect that the immense eolumbiads of the rebels were 
in such a position, that fifty could be brought to bear upon each ship, it 
does seem strange that any one of the fleet could have escaped destruction, 

Among the incidents of the battle, it is narrated that a 150-pound shot, 
after ricochetting four times, bounded directly over the Bienville, about 
ten feet above the deck, and plunged into the Augusta, William IL, Steel, 
a boy fourteen years of age, served at one of the guns, handing powder 
with composure which excited astonishment, never flinching or dodging a 
shot. And when two men fell dead, torn and mangled at the gun, he 
stepped carefully over the bodies, and continued in the discharge of his 
duty as serenely as if nothing had happened. Thomas Jackson, coxswain 
of the Wabash, had his leg torn.off, so that it hung only by a small portion 
of the muscle and skin. Deliberately he took out his belt-knite, and en- 
deavored to cut the limb off. The knife was so dull that, though he 
sawed mantfully, he could not sever the limb. Tle was taken below, and 
died in two hours, saying that he was happy to suffer for the “dear old 
flag.” 

From our whole fleet, 3,500 shot and shell were thrown into and upon 
the forts. It has been carefully estimated that the average value of each 
shot delivered at the fort was eight dollars) The whole cost of the five 
hours’ fight was about $28,000, and the whole money cost to the Govern- 
ment of the enterprise could not have been less than five millions of 
dollars. 

As soon as the troops were established upon shore, a reconnoissance 
was sent up Broad River, to the pretty town of Beaufort, about ten miles 
from the harbor, at the mouth of the river called Port Royal. This was 
an antique little town, Southern in all its aspects of ill-directed expendi- 
ture and comfortlessness. The masters from ali that region had fled, 
driving, as far as possible, all their slaves before them, and shooting those 
who refused to obey. Still, many escaped, and came down to the banks 
of the river, with bundles in their hands, waiting for the long-expected 
deliverance. A few hours after the battle at Port Royal, eighty fugitive 
slaves came together into the camp. They said, “the rest are coming.” 
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They declared that they had long been waiting for the arrival of the 
Yankees, 

*Bress de Lord, massa,” said one of these simple men, “we’se prayed 
and prayed de good Lord to send der Yankees, an’ we knowed you’se 
a comin’.” 

_“ Tlow did you know that?” was the inquiry. ‘“ You can not read the 
papers !” 

* No, massa, we can’t read; but we can listen. Massa and missus used 
sometimes to read loud, and then we used to listen so,” pulling his ear 
and bending down, as if listening at a key-hole. ° “T’se listened, an’ Jim, an’ 
we put de bits togedder, an’ we knowed you’se a comin’, bress de Lord !” 

The religions element was strongly developed in these ¢hildren of 
bondage. It seems as though God, who deals in compensations, had 
rewarded them in some degree spiritually, for their temporal deprivations. 
They held prayer-meetings in the camp every night, and the soldiers, the 
majority of whom were the children of Northern Sabbath schools, attended 
these mectings with deep interest and reverence. The slaveholders had 
so invariably prefixed the epithet of damned to the Northerners, whenever 
they spoke of them, that the slaves in their simplicity, deemed it their 
appropriate title. At one of the religious meetings one of these Ethiopic 
“ Israelites indeed,” exclaimed, in his fervent prayer, “O God, we thank 
Thee that Thou hast sent these kind soldiers to be the friends of the poor 
slaves. Like Jesus, they have come with good tidings of great joy. .O 
God, wilt Thou bless these damned Yankees !” 

Evidences of the inhuman treatment of the slaves were painfully abun- 
dant. Deep scars, evidently from burns, were seen upon the backs of 
several. They said their master, Mr. Joseph Cruel, as a punishment, 
dropped melted sealing wax, in a blaze on their backs. It was indeed an 
instructive comment upon the spirit of Christianity, to hear these outraged 
men plead with God to have merey upon the masters, from whom they 
had escaped. Though there was no indication whatever of any attach- 
ment, there was the entire absence of any vindictive spirit. This is the 
universal testimony. 

The landing of our army at Hilton Head converted those hitherto 
silent waters into one of the most busy spots upon the globe, Vast 
intrenchments were thrown up, fifteen hundred soldiers being employed 
upon these works, for some time, day and night. An immense wharf was 
constructed, stores of all sorts landed, store-houses built, and dwelling- 
houses reared. Much of this work might have been done by the negroes, 
but most of the officers of the army were strangely averse to employing 
them, or even to receiving them within their lines. It was seldom that 
they were cordially welcomed. Many seemed to prefer to wear out the 
lives of our soldiers by toil, and to imperil the very existence of our 
Government, rather than accept the aid of colored men to labor in the 
trenches, or to mana gun, It will be difficult for posterity to believe or 
to comprehend this puerile and absurd prejudice. A Border State mem- 
ber of Congress, exclaimed indignantly in debate, to one who was wing 
the employment of colored men, 
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“ Would you fight by the side of a negro ?” 

“ Let me ask you a question,” was the reply. “If in the hour of bat 
tle, the wheel of your gun, drawn by mules, was clogged in the mire, 
would you put your shoulder to the wheel, and aid the mules to draw 
it out ?” 3 

“Yes,” was the prompt reply; “I had much rather work with a mule 
than with a negro.” : 

This strange delusion protracted the war and added immensely to its 
woes. The rebels more wise, employed every agency they could bring to 
bear. They had thousands of slaves to aid them in all their lard work. 
Indeed, it was the labor of the slaves alone, which furnished them with 
the means of carrying on the war. We wore out our sons in the trenches, 
or exposed their bare bosoms to the bullets of the foe, because we were not 
willing that men of African descent, should render that aid which they 
were so eager and able to furnish, Large quantities of Sea Island cotton 
were burnt by the rebels,to prevent the valuable commodity from falling 
into the hands of the Unida men. The coast, the night after the bombard. 
ment, was lighted up, for miles, with the flames of the cotton consumed 
on the distant plantations. Notwithstanding their cold reception by many 
of the officers, the “ contrabands” continued to flock in, and in the course 
of a few days there were more than a thousand of these true Union 
men silently soliciting the protection of the American flag, and eager 
to consecrate their robust arms to its defense. The free white popu- 
lation of Sonth Carolina was 801,271; the colored slave population, 
402,541. _A/I the colored population were patriots. Thus we had in that 
one State more than 100,000 majority in favor of the Union. And yet 
month after month, rather than accept the aid of these 400,000 patriots, 
we buried our sons, sacrificed to needless toil, beneath the sands of Til 
ton Head; allowed the foe to retain Charleston, to bafile our blockading 
squadron, and thus to secure those supplies, which, on many a bloody 
field, swept mutilation and death through our ranks. This very district 
of Beaufort, where our forces were for months held at bay, contained 
32,000 slaves and only 5,000 whites. And yet, with this force at our 
command, we allowed ourselves to be ever outnumbered by the foe, 
and for months hardly dared to adventure from behind our intrench- 
ments. 

The news of the capture of the forts produced intense excitement in all 
that region, and it can hardly be doubted that, in the consternation, both 
Charleston and Savannah would casily have fallen into our hands. From 
both these cities there was a general flight back into the country. But the 
energies of our soldiers were expended in digging, instead of advancing, 
and thus the opportunity was lost. It is, however, important to state, 
that we did not know at the time how defenseless those cities were; and 
the prejudices of a large portion of the community were so strong that it 
would not perhaps have been safe then for any general to employ the 
colored people in standing guard over store-houses, or even in throwing up 
entrenchments. Fifteen thousand men were landed at Port Royal, about 
the 7th of November. Before the close of the month, from hard work and 
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exposure, five thousand of these were on the sick list, The English, in 
India, have been more wise. With the aid of the Hindoo, they have been 
able to conduct campaigns successfully in the hottest months; and the 
European regiments, in the hour of battle, have never been reluctant to 
have Sepoy regiments come to their aid. And so with the French in 
Algiers. Colored regiments were among the most efiicient of their troops. 

All the information we gained, at Hilton Head, respecting the move- 
ment of the enemy, was obtained through the slaves. The testimony is 
almost uncontradicted, that whenever employed they worked with zeal 
and efficiency. Interesting incidents were daily occurring, which moved 
the sympathies of the humane. A man escaped from Savannah. As he 
came into camp, a group of rejoicing “contrabands” gathered around him, 
with their warm welcome. Suddenly he sprang into the arms of a bright 
mulatto woman, who rushed forward to meet him. She was his wife, who 
had been sold from him, in the slave shambles of the nominally Christian 
city of Savannah, and they had not seen each other, or heard from each 
other, for eight long years. Their little boy also, Frank, was with his 
mother, and thus, with sobbings, and shoutings, and clapping.of lands, the 
little family was again reunited. Another case is worthy of record. A 
man named Judy had eseaped from bondage with his children. The mas- 
ter seized the wife and carried her two days’ journey towards the moun- 
tains. In the night she sueceeded in stealing away from her captors, and 
after swimming a branch of the New River, reached, by a toilsome tramp, 
the creek which divides the main land from Pinckney Island. This creek 
she also swam, and crossing the Island, came to Skull Creek, which sepa- 
rated it from Hilton Head. The current was deep and rapid and a quarter 
ofa mile in width. But undaunted she swam across, and trudging through 
the sand after this long and perilous journey, rejoined her husband and 
children. As Judy hugged her passionately in his joy, he exclaimed, “I 
told ’em so; I told ’em you'd ’seape and cum.” This woman surely was 
a heroine though Ethiopic blood coursed through her veins. 

One of the deacons of the church at Hilton Tead, heard that his wife, 
who had been sold from him fourteen years ago, and of whom he had 
heard nothing all that time, had escaped from her task-masters, and was 
at Beaufort. He hastened to meet her. In the streets of that deserted 
village, which war had swept of the barbarism of slavery, they clasped 
each other again, in their free-arms. A father met a young man twenty- 
one years of age. It was his son, who had been torn from him when but 
Bix years old. These were reunions which opened the deepest fountains 
of feeling in the human heart. 

And yet, notwithstanding all these facts, there were those in the North 
who were bitterly opposed to any measures which tended tov rards emanci- 
pation. Many officers in the army threatened to throw up their commis- 
sions, if the institution of slavery were interfered with. Men who would 
sooner see all mankind annihilated, than be slaves themselves, threatened 
to abandon their country’s flag, if, by any national action, the chains of 
the bondmen were loosened. Like Pharaoh we would not let God’s child- 
ren go, till driven to it by unendurable plagues. But when the wail of 
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our first born drowned all the roar of battle, then reluctantly the nation 
began to consent to recognize the rights of humanity. : 

With the island of Port Royal as the base of operations, cautious expe- 
ditions were gradually pushed out in every direction, Our ever faithful 
friends, the colored people, often brought to headquarters Information of 
vital importance, which aided the Union troops to ward off danger, or to 
strike heavy blows with safety. At one time they informed us that the 
rebels were blocking Coosaw river with stockades. A gun-boat was sent 
which dispersed them. A scouting party of rebels ventured upon the 
island. The negroes discovered them and brought the report. The rebels 
were driven back with the loss of six prisoners and two wounded. A 
planter on one of the remote islands was seated at his dinner-table when 
he was startled by the cannonade of an approaching gun-boat shelling the 
suspicious thickets. Ie sprang from his table, leaving everything behind 
him, and ordered his numerous slaves to get ready the flat-boat, to trans- 
port all across the creek to the main land. The slaves, without lifting a 
hand to injure the pianter, or his property, just took the boats, and with 
shouts of joy advanced to meet those whom they recognized instinctively 
23 their friends. 

The contrabands increased so rapidly in numbers, that four buildings, 
each 250 feet long by 30 wide, were erected for them, The friends of the ° 
colored race in the North were very active in seeking to promote their 
welfare, though there were not wanting journals in the free States which 
assailed all these Christian endeavors with ridicule. A large echool-room 
was prepared, and these untutored men and women, who, by the laws of a 
nominally Christian State, had been forbidden to learn to read, with the 
most touching interest flocked to the school. One day, four negroes came 
from distant Florida in an open boat. To reach the coast, they were com- 
pelled to cross, for several miles, an almost impassable swamp. 

At this period of the war, the general voice of the North called for 
Emancipation, as the cheapest, the least bloody, and by far the most effi- 
cient means, of bringing the war to a close. Nothing is more certain than 
that, with the aid of the 400,000 true Union population of South Carolina, 
the hardy working class, every vestige of Secessionism might have been 
swept from the State in three months. An earnest proclamation and a 
warm welcome would have spread the tidings, from plantation to planta- 
tion, like electric fire. The energies of the whole State would haye been 
paralyzed, as the slaveholders would have been compelled to remain at 
home to watch their negroes, In a fortnight, 50,000 lusty arms would 
have been in the patriot camp, to throw up intrenchments, to do all heavy 
work, to man the guns behind the ramparts. The Union whites in the 
State would have thus been emboldened to act, and other States would 
have been overawed. These, at all events, were the views of those who, 
weary of the carnage and misery of war, preferred to terminate them by 
the emancipation of the slave, rather than by the impoverishment of their 
fortunes and the blood of their children. 

The plaa of the rebels had now become generally known. In speeches 
and documents innumerable, the slaveholders had declared that slavery 
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was the true condition of society—gentlemen in the parlor, laborers in the 
cabin ; that republicanism required that an aristocratic class should hold 
the wealth and the power, and that the industrial class, whatever their 
complexion, should be deprived of all civil and political rights. It was 
their avowed object to demolish our free institutions, that they might re- 
construct them upon this cornerstone of slavery. Thus the whole Union 
was to present the aspect of two classes—aristocrats living without labor, 
and workingmen robbed of all the fruits of their toil. All laborers, Irish, 
German, Yankees, were stigmatized as “ mudsills,” as “ greasy mechanics,” 
who should not be permitted to learn to read or write, or to enjoy any 
political privileges, The warfare of the slaveholders was against freedom 
in every form, except for gentlemen ; against free schools, a free press, a 
free pulpit.* 

It was their boast that, having thus reconstructed the Union, upon the 
basis of the system of despotic and pagan Rome, they would then com- 
mence a career of conquest, until these two continents were brought under 
subjection to their sway. Mexico and Central America were thus to be 
overrun ; then Cuba; then island after island of the West Indies; then 
South America. Such was the insane plan of these slaveholders. Never 
did a more Satanic plot rise in mortal minds. To many it s¢emed that the 
simplest way to demolish it all, was, as a military necessity, to abolish 
slavery in the United States. This, in an hour, would break the arm of 
the rebellion, 

The simple assent of the North to the secession of the slaveholders, 
would secure all the atrocious results which the rebels desired. It would 
leave them in possession of three-fourths of the national territory, for they 
demanded every slave State, including the Capital at Washington, It 
would surrender to them the whole territory lying south of the line, run- 
ning from the north-west angle of Missouri to the Pacific. It would leave 
in their hands the whole Gulf coast, and all of the Atlantic coast except 
the line from the Delaware to the Penobseot. By a low tariff, the slave- 
holders would secure the commerce of the world, flood the North with 
smuggled goods, and drive Northern manufactures from the market. 
Under these adverse circumstances, the great agricultural States of the 
North-West, one after another, would find it for their interest to join the 
Southern Confederacy; Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey would 
follow. New England alone would be left out, powerless; to be insulted 
and domineered over by this gigantic despotism, which would spread its 
gloom over all the interests of humanity. 

History may be searched in vain for any other conspiracy so utterly 
selfish and oppressive, and in all its principles so enormous in its wicked- 
ness. This merciless despotism, trampling the rights of millions in the 


* In December, 1860, the Hon. J. H. Hammond, once Governor and Senator of South Caro- 
lina, wrote in a private letter, “You see what J have often told you, that Slavery is stronger than 
the Union. I don't think that there is the least chance of reconstructing the Confederation on the 
former bases. Woe will have no other Union than one in which the slave power shall be largely 
and permanently predominant. We ean be sceure in no other.” This is the man who, owning, 
it is said, 18,000 acres of land and 400 slaves, calls the free laborers o° the North, ‘ mudsills.” 
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dust, corrupting Christianity, and dethroning a God of justice, might, per- 
haps, for a time, develop energies equaled only by those of demons from 
the bottomless pit. But all the powers of the Godhead would be arrayed 
against it, and, like Babylon and Sodom, it would finally be blighted by 
God’s wrath, The conscience of the North said, “ We can not “be part- 
ners in this great wickedness.” The scourge which fell upon the South 
was terrific. Yet again and again had the North occasion to feel that 
God’s frown was upon them also. The hearts of tens of thousands were 
saddened by the reflection, that the nation, as represented by its Govern- 
ment, moved so slowly in the only path of right and of safety. Still, it 
was evident to faith, that God was guiding the destinies of this great 
people, and Christians and enlightened patriots, with submission and hope- 
fulness, could only continue to pray, to labor, and to wait. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE REBELLION IN MISSOURI. 


CLArMs or SLAVERY IN MissourI.—Srers PREPARATORY TO SECESSION Ix MrssouRi.—Henotsst 
or Capt. J, H. Stores.—Mivitary PREPARATIONS AT St. Lovuts.—Errorrs or Grn, Lyon.— 
Carture or Camp Jackson,—Reren or Gey, Hanney.—Oventorrs of JacKsoN AND 
PRICE.—PROCLAMATION OF JACKSON.—THREATENING STATE OF AFTAIRS.~—MOVEMENTS OF 
Lyon.—BattLe or BoonevitLe.—State or tHe Country.—Heroism orf SIGEL—BaTTLE 
OF CARTIIAGE. 


Ir is a singular cirenmstance, if indeed it may not be called providen- 
tial, that, at the breaking out of the rebellion, the line which separated the 
loyal from the disloyal States, was so notably geographical. The govern- 
ors of the Northern Border States were. not only of undoubted loyalty, but 
men who-had never sympathized with the previous movement of Southern 
politicians, in behalf of slavery. Elected on a platform of opposition to 
pro-slavery propagandism, they did not need the shock of open rebellion 
to enlist their heartiest efforts on the side of liberty and national life. 
The executive, on the other hand, of the Southern Border States, with the 
exception of Gov. Ilicks, of Maryland, were, trom the beginning, warmly 
enlisted in the effort to break asunder the Union. Their sympathies and 
political affiliations were all on the side of the rebellion. Under cover of 
professions of a desire for peace, for neutrality, for State rights, they plot- 
ted and labored to earry their respective States into the Southern Con- 
federacy, without regard to the wishes or interests of the people. The 
history of affairs in Missouri, affords one of the most striking illustrations 
of the dishonest and treacherous methods, which were taken by those in 
power to drag the people of their States into a course of action, which was 
as antagonistic to their desires, as it was hostile to their interests and sub- 
versive of their rights. 

In the autumn of 1860, the gubernatorial chair of Missouri was filled 
by Claiborne F. Jackson. An unscrupulous member of the pro-slavery 
party, he at once entered into the treasonable plans of his associates. It 
was indeed evident to every unprejudiced mind, that all the interests of 
Missouri demanded the perpetuity of the Union. The dismemberment of 
the country, would have turned the trade of the West from the Mississippi 
River into Eastern channels, and would have abandoned St. Louis, now one 
of the great commercial centres of the West, merely to her own local trade. 
The State would also thus have been separated from the great North-west, 
with which, by nature, her interests and destiny are evidently linked. 
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The claims of slavery could not afford even an apparent reason for 
secession in her case. Missouri suffered all the evil effects, and secured 
none of the fancied benefits, of the slave system. Neither her climate nor 
her products called for negro labor, Her slaves were not in sufficient 
numbers to be efficient producers—many entire counties possessing less 
than a hundred,—but were enough materially to mar her prosperity. Her 
genial clime, and majestic streams, and fertile lands, invited emigration. 
But because of slavery, dishonoring labor, and thwarting education, and 
obstructing the progress of religion, the tide of emigration recoiled and 
rolled back from her eastern border into Illinois, or turned northward to 
the less attractive State of Iowa, or overleaping the slavery-intested State, 
flowed on into the remoter West. In case, too, of separation, Missouri 
could not long have kept the few slaves then in the State. Bounded on 
three sides by free States, which would ever have afforded an asylum to 
the fugitive, and from two of which she was separated by no natural 
boundary of mountain or river, the prospect of freedom, so near and so 
accessible, would haye proved too tempting to her slave population to have 
been resisted. 

The great majority of the population of the State, influenced by such 
considerations, were carnestly loyal, though there was a powerful and an 
exceedingly active minority, who were prepared to unite their fortunes 
with the South. “Ihave been from the beginning,” said Gov. Jackson, 
in a letter to David Walker, “in favor of prompt action on the part of 
the Southern States; but the majority of the people have differed with 
me.” 

No sooner was the result of the Presidential campaign known, than the 
work of preparing to take Missouri out of the Union commenced. In 
January, 1861, the Legislature passed an act calling a convention, and 
providing for the election of delegates. Thus they apparently intended to 
submit the course of the State to the choice of the people. But this was 
far from being their real design. They had other plans in reserve, should 
they be beaten at the polls. They determined to accomplish by violence, 
what it might not be possible to accomplish by appeals to passion and 
prejudice. The event showed their sagacity. The convention proved 
itself largely and strongly loyal. The rebel leaders, however, did not wait 
to know the popnlar choice. They purposed at once to put the State on a 
war footing. With a view to this, they commenced the organization of 
voluntary forces of Secessionists. The troops, thus raised, they proposed to 
place under the almost unlimited control of the Governor, and to pay the 
expenses out of the State treasury—a plan subsequently put into execu- 
tion. tA 

In addition to this, they made their arrangements to seize the arsenals, 
and other public property of the United States, if possible, before Presi- 
dent Lincoln should be inaugurated. Lest this course should be resisted 
by a popular uprising, secret military organizations were formed, pledged, 
at the first tap of the drum, to draw the sword and exterminate every 
Unionist who did not yield to this usurped power of the State authorities. 
In these movements the Governor was intenscly active. THe entered into 
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correspondence with the leaders of the rebellion in the seceded States, 
He pledged Missouri to secession. He sought the codperation of the 
Southern States, to aid in forcing Missouri into the rebellion. All these 
operations were conducted with the utmost secresy. The avowed princi- 
ple of the Secession party was State neutrality. To treason to the Union, 
they added treachery to the people; duplicity and falsehood. 

In his public addresses, Gov. Jackson said that Missouri had no war to 
prosecute. In his private correspondence, he declared that he only wanted 
time to arm the State, in order to accomplish its secession from the Union, 
and that the State ought to have seceded betore. T» public, he justified 
arming the State, as necessary to protect her people from aggressions from 
any assailants. At the same time, ke privately invited the army of the 
Southern Confederacy to enter Missouri, and commenced the execution of 
those plans which were afterwards consummated, by welcoming within her 
borders an army from the South of 20,000 rebel soldiers. In public, Gov. 
Jackson urged the people to avoid all excitement and disorder. In pri- 
vate, he connived at plans tending to the repetition in St. Louis of the 
scenes of St. Bartholomew’s day, by the massacre of all citizens who did 
not acquiesce in his schemes for the overthrow of the national authority. 

Such was the state of affairs in Missouri at the time of the inaugura- 
tion of President Lincoln, The rebels soon struck their first determined 
blow, which was intended to “jire the South,” and to bid the General 
Government detiance, by attacking and reducing Fort Sumter. The nation 
was thus at length roused, and the President issued his proclamation for 
75,000 troops, to protect Washington from threatened assault. Gov. Jack- 
son had declared that Missouri would be “faithless to her honor, and 
reereant to her duty, were she to hesitate a moment in making the most 
ample preparations for the protection of her people against all assailants.” 
And yet this same man, who had sworn allegiance to the Constitution of 
the United States, insolently and traitorously denounced the President's 
call for troops to protect the nation’s life, as “illegal, unconstitutional, 
revolutionary, inhuman and diabolical.” 

He immediately called an extra session of the Legislature for the pur- 
pose of taking measures to organize and equip the militia, to raise money, 
and put the State, in all respects upon a war footing. The Secessionists, 
however, did not await the action of the Legislature. More rapidly than 
ever they pressed the work of organizing military companies. On the 
20th of April, they seized and plundered the United States arsenal at 
Liberty, near the Kansas border. They laid plans for the seizure of the 
arsenal at St. Louis—a far richer prize—containing a large quantity of 
army stores. The rebels watched the arsenal, day and night, to prevent 
any of its contents from being removed by the United States authorities. 
The bold and sagacious action of a single individual, saved the arsenal 
from capture, and thus probably saved the State to the Union. 

On the 24th of April, Capt. James H. Stokes, of the regular army, 
received through the hands of Gov. Yates, of Illinois, a requisition, from 
the Secretary of War, at Washington, for ten thousand muskets from the 
United States arsenal at St. Louis. Proceeding to the city, for the pur- 

16 
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pose of removing the arms, he found the arsenal surrounded by an almost 
impenetrable mob. The undertaking was apparently hopeless. The rebe 

would not willingly allow a gun to be removed, and there was no Unit 

States force in the vicinity able to cope with them. To wait for help was 
also fatal, for Gov. Jackson had rendezvoused at Jefferson City, but a few 
hours distant, by river or by rail, two thousand armed men, whom he 
ordered to St. Louis, immediately upon hearing of Capt. Stokes’ arrival. 
Thus delay was inevitable defeat. By an ingenious stratagem Capt. 
Stokes accomplished that, which by force he could not have accomplished. 

He boxed up five hundred old flint lock muskets, which had been sent 
to the arsenal to be altered, and, at night, with affected secresy, carted 
them to a steamer, as if to send them up the river. The spies followed 
them, and roused the mob, who took the bait. They seized the boxes, and 
earried them off with great exultation. Still a few spies remained to 
watch the arsenal. By an adroit movement they were suddenly seized 
and placed in the guard-house, cut off from all communication with their 
confederates. Then commenced, in earnest, the night’s work. It was 
resolved, not merely to fill up the requisition, but to send off for safe keep- 
ing the entire contents of the arsenal. By 2 o’clock in the morning, 
20,000 muskets, 5,000 carbines, 500 revolvers, 110,000 cartridges, besides 
cannon and miscellaneous accoutrements had been moved to a steamer, 
which, by previous appointment, had come to the arsenal landing. Only 
700 muskets to arm the patriotic St. Louis volunteers, were left behind. 

“When the whole was on board,” says the Chicago Tribune, from 
whose graphic report this statement is taken, “ the order was given, by the 
captain of the steamer, to cast off. Judge of the consternation, when it 
was found that she would not move. The arms had been piled, in great 
quantities, around the engines, to protect them against the battery on the 
levee, and the great weight had fastened the bows of the boat firmly on a 
rock which was tearing a hole through the bottom at every turn of the 
wheels, A man of less nerve than Capt. Stokes, would have gone crazy. 
He called the arsenal men on board, and commenced moving the boxes to 
the stern. Fortunately, when about two hundred boxes had been shifted, 
the boat fell away from the shore and floated into deep water. 

“<«Which way? said Capt. Mitchell, of the steamer. 

«Straight to Alton, in the regular channel,’ replied Capt. Stokes. 

“*What, if we are attacked ? asked Capt. Mitchell. 

«“¢Then we will fight,’ replied Capt. Stokes. 

“« What, if we are overpowered? said Capt. Mitchell. 

“*Tun her to the deepest part of the river and sink her,’ replied Capt 
Stokes. 

“<T'll do it, was the heroic answer of Capt. Mitchell; and away they 
went, past the secession battery, past the entire St. Louis levee, and on to 
Alton, Illinois, where they arrived at 5 o’clock in the morning. As soon 
as the boat touched the landing, Capt. Stokes, apprehensive that he might 
be pursued by the Secessionists, who had several companies of armed men, 
ready to moye at a moment's notice, and steamboats in abundance at their 
vommand, ran to the market-house and rang the-fire-bell. The citizens 
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were aroused, and flocked pell-mell to the river, men, women, children, in 
#ll sorts of habiliments. Capt. Stokes informed them, the patriots of Illi- 
nois, of the posture of affairs, and of the importance of transporting 
instantly the heavy freight, up the steep banks of the river to the cars. 
Never was there a more beautiful illustration of the maxim that ‘many 
hands make light work.’ The whole population, young and old, males 
and females, rich and poor, with the noblest enthusiasm toiled together, 
and in two hours the whole cargo was deposited in the cars, and the train 
moved off triumphantly for Springfield, amidst cheers such as have rarely 
been heard upon the banks of the Mississippi, or of any other stream.” 

This movement enraged the Secessionists, but did not check them in 
their traitorous schemes: Deteated in their first design, they resolved to get 
possession of St. Louis in another way. The Governor had already called 
an extra session of the Legislature. It met on the 2d of May, and pro- 
ceeded to pass what is known as the J/ilitary Bill. This enactment pro- 
vided that all members of the militia, should take an oath of obedience to 
the State authorities, irrespective of any obligation to the United States. 
It closed the public schools of Missouri, and appropriated the school fund 
to military purposes. It placed the whole militia of the State at the dis- 
posal of the Governor, a notorious Secessionist. 

Under pretense of forming a camp of instruction, Jackson commenced 
gathering a large military force in the suburbs of St. Louis. These troops 
were supplied with muskets, and even with heavy cannon, by the Southern 
Confederacy. These arms, with other munitions of war, were sent up the 
river to St. Louis, in boxes labeled marble. Over the tents secession flags 
were flying, and the two main avenues of the encampment were named 
Dawis and Beauregard. The badges of rebellion were worn by many of 
the soldiers. Jefferson Davis was enthusiastically cheered—Abraham Lin- 
coln as loudly groaned. The entire camp was under the command of Gen. 
D. M. Frost, a well-known Secessionist. 

St. Louis commands the northern portal of the Mississippi. It was 
regarded by the rebel leaders as next in strategic importance to Charleston 
and Pensacola. The possession of the city gave them control of the State. 
It seemed hardly doubtful that they would attain their object, for, with 
the State government at their control, the militia subject to their will, and 
the keys of the treasury in their hands, it was not easy to see what power 
could arise to thwart their designs. All the forces of the National Govern- 
ment were at that time demanded to protect Washington, nearly a thou- 
sand miles distant. Nowhere, during the war, excepting, perhaps, in East 
Tennessee, did loyal men contend against more formidable difficulties. 

-Nowhere did loyal courage and devotion shine more brightly, or accom- 
plish more glorious results. For the preservation of St. Louis from the 
rebels, the nation is largely indebted to the courage, energy, far-sightedness 
and patriotism of Captain, afterward General, Nathaniel Lyon.* 


* Nathaniel Lyon was born July 19, 1819, in Ashford, Conn. In 1837, Mr. Lyon, then in his 
eighteenth year, entered West Point, where he graduated in due time, the eleventh in bis class. 
Appointed second lieutenant in the infantry, he served in the Seminole war, on the Mexican fron- 
tier, and in the Mexican campaign, where he was promoted toa captaincy. When peace z" de 
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President Lincoln having issued his proclamation for volunteers, called 
upon Missouri for its quota of four regiments. In consequence of the Gov-s 
ernor’s refusal to comply with the requisition, the loyal men of Missouri 
were left helpless, unorganized, unarmed. Capt. Lyon and Hon. F. B. 
Blair, a member of Congress from the St. Louis district, undertook the 
labor of fulfilling the duty of the recreant Governor. In the autumn pre- 
vious, the republicans in Missouri, as elsewhere, had organized themselves 
into societies or clubs for electioneering purposes, called Wide Awakes. 
Lyon and Blair, making use of this organization as a nucleus, commenced 
the formation of voluntary loyal military companies of Ilome Guards. 
Within three weeks from the date of the President’s proclamation, they 
tendered to him four complete regiments of three months’ men. Other 
companies of Home Guards were also organized, both in St. Louis and 
throughout the State. They were furnished with arms by Capt. Lyon. 

Camp Jackson, so named from the rebel governor, was situated in a 
grove just in the outskirts of the city. It was made quite attractive with 
music and military pageants, and became a place of fashionable resort, 
especially for the ladies. No one, therefore, noted particularly the presence, 
on the 9th of May, of a stout lady in a carriage, unattended by any one 
but her coachman. She examined with feminine curiosity the approaches 
to the camp, and all its defenses. She listened with interest to the con- 
versation of the soldiers, observed their secession flags and badges, scruti- 
nized the character of their arms, and calculated the number of the men. 
Underneath her dress she carried a variety of side arms, such as ladies do 
not often handle; and if the sentry had spoken to her, and she had deigned 
to reply, he might perhaps have detected in her voice an unfeminine tone, 
which might have led to the discovery, under the fair disguise, of the per- 
son of Capt. Lyon himself. His personal reconnoissance of the camp satis- 
fied him as to the designs in its formation, and he determined to crush the 
viper treason, before its fangs became strong enough to strike. 

The next morning, the United States arsenal, and the various rendez 
vous of the Home Guards, were scenes of unusual activity. These loyal 
bands had received orders to assemble at their posts, ready to march in 
battle array. By noon a force was thus gathered, variously estimated from 
five to seven thousand men. ‘ What is the meaning of all this?” the citi- 
zens inquired of each other. No one could tell. The soldiers themselves 
were no wiser than others, Capt. Lyon kept his own counsel. Gen, Har- 
ney, however, it was known, was daily expected to arrive-in the city, and 
it was the prevailing supposition that the Home Guards had been ordered 
out to give him honorable reception. About two o'clock, the entige force 
being assembled, they were ordered into line, 

Fully armed, accompanied by twenty pieces of artillery, with the Stars 
and Stripes floating over them, and the band playing our national airs, 


clared, he was ordered to California, where he was engaged for several years in border warfare with 
the Indians. He was in Kansas and Nebraska during the political troubles there, aud exerted an 
active influence in the cause of freedom. At the time of tho rebellion, he was a supporter of Presi- 


dent Lincoln, and as captain of infantry in the regular service, was stationed at the arsenal in St. 
Louis. 


* 
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shis patriot column marched rapidly up Market street towards Camp 
Jackson. The rumor of their movements ran through the city like fire 
over dry prairie grass. The whole community was in a flame of excite- 
ment. Men ran for rifles, shot-guns, pistols, whatever they could lay their 
hands on, and, thus armed, hastened to the camp. Children, attracted by 
the martial spectacle, crowded by thousands around this army, to them, so 
imposing, with its music and banners. Women, with babes in their arms, 
made haste to follow. The streets were filled with carrifges, buggies, men 
on horseback, all going in the same direction. The horse-cars were 
crowded, the sidewalks overflowed with the strange, excited procession. 
The army of spectators outnumbered greatly that of the troops. Among 
them were many desperate men, whose souls were inflamed, and whose 
hearts were imbruted, by the moral poison of the love of slavery. They 
were eager for a fight with the hated Union soldiers, whom they invariably 
denounced as abolitionists. The elements of a terrible riot were all there. 
Paying no attention to the eager multitude which filled the streets, 
Capt. Lyon kept steadily and rapidly on his course. Defore he reached 
Camp Jackson, he received from Gen. Frost a letter, demanding an expla- 
nation of his moyements. He deigned no reply—none other, at least, 
than that which his actions afforded.* 


* [can not forbear adding a copy of this letter, from Gen. Frost to Gen. Lyon, together with 
a copy of a confidential letter of a previous date, from the same personage to Gov. Jackson. A 
comparison of the two affords a striking illustration of that falsehood and duplicity, which has 
throughout characterized the leaders of this rebellion. 
' Caur Jackson, Mrss., May 10, 1861. 
Capt. N. Lyon—Sir: I am constantly in receipt of information that you contemplate an attack 
apon my camp, while I understand that you are impressed with the idea that an attack upon tho 
arsenal and United States troops, is intended on the part of the militia of Missouri, * * I 
would be glad to know from you personally, whether there is any truth in tho statements that are 
constantly poured into my ears. So far as regards any hostility being intended towards the United 
States, or its property or representatives, by any portion of my command, or, as far as I can learn, 
and I think I am fully informed, of any other part of the State forces, I can say positively that the 
idea has never been entertained, * * 
T trust that, after this explicit statement, we may be able, by fully understanding each other, 
to keep far from our borders the misfortunes which so unhappily afflict our common country. 
I am, Sir, &c., brig, Gen. D. M. Frost. 


Letter from Gen. Frost to Gov. Jackson, dated April 15, 1861. In this letter, after alluding 
to the call of the President for volunteers, as inaugurating civil war, and the importance with 
which St. Louis must be regarded in a military point of view, and the necessity of thwarting the 
plans of the General Government, he recommends, 

“1, To call the Legislature together at once, for the purpose of placing the Stato in a condition 
to enable you to suppress insurrection or repel invasion. 

“9. To send an agent to the Governor of Louisiana, or further if necessary, to ascertain if 
mortars or siege guns could be obtained from Baton Rouge or other points. 

“3. To send an agent to Liberty to see what is there, and to put the people of that vicinity 
on their guard; to prevent its being garrisoned, as several United States troops will be at Fort 
Leavenworth from Kearney, in ten or fifteen days from this time, 

“4. Publish a proclamation to the people of the State, warning them that the President has 
acted illegally in calling out troops, thus arrogating to himself the war-making power ; that he has 
illegally ordered the tssue of the public arms, to the number of 5,000, to societies of the State, who 
have declared their intention to resist the constituted authorities, whenever these authorities may 
adopt a course distasteful to them; and that they are therefore, by no means bound to give him 
aid or comfort in his attempts to subjugate, by force of arms, a people who are still free; but ou 
the contrary, that they should prepare themselves to maintain all their rights, as citizens of Missouri. 
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Camp Jackson being reached, Gen. Lyon surrounded it and planted his 
artillery upon points which effectually commanded the posites: nee 
guards were established who, with fixed bayonets, and muskets halt- 
cocked, allowed no one to pass. The rebels were caged. Never was there 
a more excited crowd, than that gazing with amazement and awe, Bpen 
those transactions as they were gradually developed. — All the various emi- 
nences, spreading around, were densely covered with the multitude of 
men, women and children. Then Gen. Lyon transmitted to Gen. Frost 
the following demand ; 

“Heapqvarters Usirep States TROOPS, ; 
Sr. Louis, Jfay 10, 1861. 
“Grn. D. M. Frost, Commanding Camp Jackson : 

“ Sm—Your command is regarded as evidently hostile toward the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

“Tt is, for the most part, made up of those Secessionists who have openly 
avowed their hostility to the General Government, and have been plotting . 
the seizure of its property and the overthrow of its authority. You are 
openly in communication with the so-called Southern Confederacy, which 
is now at war with the United States, and you are receiving at your camp 
from the said Confederacy, and under its flag, large supplies of the mate- 
rial of war, most of which is known to be the property of the United 
States. These extraordinary preparations plainly indicate none other than 
the well-known purpose of the Governor of this State, under whose orders 
you are acting, and whose purpose, recently communicated to the Legisla- 
ture, has just been responded to by that body in the most unparalleled 
legislation, having in direct view hostilities to the General Government, 
and codperation with its enemies. 

“Tn view of these considerations, and of your failure to disperse in 
obedience to the proclamation of the President, and of the eminent neces- 
sities of State policy and welfare, and the obligations imposed upon me by 
instructions from Washington, it is my duty to demand, and I do hereby 
demand, of you an immediate surrender of your command, with no other 
conditions than that all persons surrendering under this demand shall be 
humanely and kindly treated. Believing myself prepared to enforce this 
demand, one half hour’s time, before doing so, will be allowed for your 
compliance therewith. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“N. LYON, 
“Captain 2d Infantry, Commanding Troops.” 


“5, Authorize or order the commanding officer of the present military district, to form a mili- 
tary camp of instruction, at or near the city of St. Louis, to muster military companies into the 
service of the State, to erect batteries, and to do all things necessary and proper to be done, to 
maintain the peace, dignity and sovercignty of the State.” 

Our narrative has shown how minutely these suggestions were followed out by Gov. Jackson 
The Legislature was summoned; the military bill passed; heavy ordnance was procured, soma 
from the rebels, while other portions were stolen from the United States arsenals; the Secessionists 
at Liberty, having been “ put upon their guard," by the Governor's agent, rifled the arsenal there; 
the proclamation was issued denouncing, in the most envenomed words of treason, the President's 
call for volunteers to defend the capital; and the rebel camp was formed. All this was done in 
accordance with Gen. Frost's suggestion—and all to prevent the United States Government from 
protecting its property, and from maintaining its authority, and thus eventually to gain possession 
of St. Louis for the secession cause. 
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Gen. Frost was exceedingly surprised at the wachivalrie course of his 
captor. He expected the same policy would have marked the Federal 
action in Missouri which characterized it at Fort Sumter, and afterward 
at Manassas. He thought he would have been allowed to plant batteries, 
organize an army, and gather arms and ammunition, unmolested. He 
was grieved—he was indignant—but he surrendered. The entire force in 
camp was taken captive. The prisoners were then told that they could 
have their release by taking an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and not to take up arms against the Federal Government. 
If any doubt as to the character of the camp had existed before, it was 
removed by the fact, that only eight or ten consented to take the oath. 
The rest, about eight hundred in number, many being absent on leave in 
the city, preferred to remain prisoners, rather than declare themselves 
Joyal. Their shallow excuse, that to take such an oath would admit that 
they had been in rebellion, deceived no one. It was self-evidently false. 
Does the President declare himself to have been a traitor, prior to his 
inauguration, by swearing to support the Constitution and the laws ? 

Two hours or more passed in receiving the surrender of the prisoners 
and preparing to take up the line of march to the arsenal again. The sun 
was near its setting when the order to move was given. The line was 
formed with a front and rear guard, the prisoners between, and on each 
flank a single file of soldiers, 

The troops had hardly commenced the movement, when an event 
occurred which the heroic Lyon was well prepared to meet. Long, loud 
and deep had been the curses muttered by many in the crowd, upon the 
Uniongforces. An antipathy to the Germans, who composed a large pro- 
portion of the Home Guards, increased the bitterness with which the 
defeated rebels regarded the loyal soldiery. The crowd pressed thick and 
close upon the rear of the troops. The mutterings of the rising storm 
every moment grew louder and more ominous. A few stones were thrown; 
a few pistol shots were heard; then suddenly a volley of rifles—then 
another—then another. Then, mingled with the sharp ring of the rifle, 
rose the shrieks of women and children as they rushed frantically from the 
scene, the crowd scattering in all directions. Some were struck with 
chance bullets as they ran. It is said there were twenty-five in all, killed 
and wounded. 

Who was responsible for this tragic occurrence? This is a question 
which will probably not be answered to the satisfaction of all, until the 
present excited actors have passed from the stage. Still the general voice 
of the community will harmonize in the verdict, For a whole hour the 
soldiers had received patiently and without retaliation a storm of vitupera- 
tion and abuse, from the mob. Emboldened by this impunity the mis- 
creants commenced throwing stones, and, at length pistol shots were fired 
and two of the soldiers fell. Forbearance then became a crime, and the 
fire was returned. It was subsequently proved beyond dispute, that there 
were secret armed organizations, in St. Louis, pledged to massacre the 
loyal citizens if they should ever attempt to interfere with the consumma- 
tion of treason, by the State authorities. 
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Five minutes more of non-resistance, and St. Louis might have been 
the scene of the most terrible riot this country has ever witnessed. There 
are times when prompt and terrible measures are full of mercy. We do 
not know who gave the order to fire—but whoever assumed that responsi- 
bility, performed a heroic deed, and is ennobled by it. The most inhu- 
man thing authority can do, is to tolerate a mob. It is sad, indeed, that 
women and children should have been struck by the bullets. But if quiet 
citizens will allow their curiosity to bring them within the range of bat- 
tle, they must accept the perils of their position, He, who by his pres- 
ence identifies himself with a threatening mob, cannot complain if the 
bullet fail to distinguish him from the armed bully, by whose side he 
stands. 

The mob was thus speedily dispersed and no farther violence was offered 
to the troops. The prisoners were quietly removed to the arsenal. But 
through all the hours of the night, excitement, tumult and threats held 
possession of the city. The theatres and all other places of amusement 
were closed, as crowds of armed men, surged through the streets, crowding 
the drinking saloons, and all other places, where crime and anger love to 
congregate. The offices of the loyal press were placed under guard, from 
fear of the mob; a gun shop was broken open and a few arms stolen by 
the excited multitude. A general riot was feared; but even mobs have 
some method in their madness, and they had seen enough of Capt. Lyon, 
to know the metal of the man with whom they had to deal. They accord- 
ingly expended their fury in harmless groans for the Union, and cheers for 
rebeldom. The morning sun, as it rose cloudless over the city, beheld no 
signs of the night’s tumult, save that restless, uneasy look, which cities, 
like individuals, wear, when they have passed a fevered and troubled night. 
Four days after, Capt. Lyon was elected Brigadier-General of the Missouri 
Volunteers, and received a commission from the President. 

The day following the capture of Camp Jackson, Gen. Harney arrived 
in St. Louis. As Capt. Lyon’s superior, he at once assumed command of 
the Department of the West. That position he retained not quite three 
weeks. The acts which signalized his administration were few and are 
easily stated. Te first issued a half-apologetic proclamation, expressing 
his regrets for the past, stating that he would use military force only as a 
last resort, and imploring the people to maintain peace and order. The 
Secessionists responded to this attempt at conciliation, by fiercely attack- 
ing the next day, in the streets, a company of Home Guards, which had 
just been enlisted. On the same day Gen. Frost and his officers were dis- 
charged on their parole, and his soldiers on their taking the oath of alle- 
giance. Three days after, Gen. Harney issued another proclamation, 
warning the citizens against “the common dangers which threaten us,” 
declaring the military bill to be an “ indirect secession ordinance, in mani- 
fest conflict with the Constitution of the United States,” but at the same 
time gently apologizing for it as “the result, no doubt, of the temporary 
excitement which now pervades the public mind.” He urged his fellow- 
citizens to consider their true interests, as well as their relation to the 
General Government, and closed with the declaration that he should, 
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if necessary, exert his authority to maintain the supreme law of the 
land. 

These proclamations opened the way for negotiations, and the secession 
leaders eagerly embraced the opportunity. A bargain was struck between 
Gen. Price, commander of the State militia, and Gen. Harney, on the part 
of the United States. The former pledged the power of the State to main- 
tain peace. The latter agreed, in that case, to make no further military 
movements. Thus the watchman agreed to go to sleep, if the wolves 
would watch the fold. Meanwhile, mob violence was prevailing exten- 
sively throughout the State. The work of recruiting soldiers for the seces- 
sion cause went on vigorously and unblushingly. Loyal citizens were 
mobbed and driven from their homes in great number, and no protection 
was extended towards them. The administration at Washington, sharper- 
eyed than its representative at St. Louis, was not pleased with these “ con- 
ciliatory” measures. On the 27th of May, Gen. Harney received peremp- 
tory orders from Washington, to put a stop, by force, to all movements 
against the Government, however disguised under pretended State author- 
ity. Four days after this, Gen. Harney was recalled, and on the first of 
June, Gen, Lyon was left once more in command of thie post. 

But one hope was now left to the Secessionists. It was to renew with 
Gen. Lyon a bargain similar to that which had been made with Gen, Har- 
ney. For that purpose, an interview was solicited with him, It was 
granted. On the 11th of June, Gov, Jackson and Gen. Price met Gen. . 
Lyon and Hon. F. B, Blair, Jr., at St. Louis. Gov. Jackson proposed 
terms of agreement. On his part, he offered to disband the State Guards, 
disarm all companies ordered out by the State, allow no arms or munitions 
of war to be brought within its borders, and pledged hifiself to attempt 
no organization of the militia under the military bill. Tle also engaged 
to protect all citizens in their rights, to repress all insurrection, and to 
repel all attempts at invasion. 

How, without arms or soldiers, he could accomplish what, with an 
organized militia, he had thus far failed to do, he did not state. Tle de- 
manded that Gen. Lyon, on his part, should disband the Ilome Guards, 
and agree not to occupy with Federal troops any localities now unoccu- 
pied by them. In short, he asked General Lyon to surrender the protec- 
tion of loyal citizens, and the preservation of national authority, into his 
hands, for which trust he proposed to become qualified by depriving him- 
self of all power to protect the one, or maintain the other. He proposed 
to secure peace in the State by the novel method of disarming and dis- 
banding all the military forces, both State and national, and thus render- 
ing it impossible to repress disorder, or repel or punish violence. 

The proposition was not accepted, Gen. Lyon declared, on the con- 
trary, that the Federal Government possessed the right to move its troops 
throughout the State, and station them wherever it might be necessary, 
either to protect loyal subjects or repel invasion ; and he would make no 
other pledge than this, that he would maintain that right at all hazards, 
would protect all loyal citizens, and fight all disloyal ones whom he should 
meet in arms. Thus ended the last attempt at compromise in Missouri. 
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After an interview of four hours, Gov. Jackson and Gen. Price returned 
to the capital of the State, Jefferson City. All attempts at disguise were 
now useless. Gen. Lyon could neither be bullied by a mob, nor seduced 
by specious promises, into allowing, under any pretext whatever, the Seces- 
sionists to arm, organize and prepare for war, unmolested. The flimsy 
disguise under which the Governor had hitherto sought to veil his move- 
ments was thrown off, and open war was proclaimed. 

It was, as we have mentioned, on the 11th of June, that Gov. Jackson 
proposed his compromise to Gen. Lyon. The very next day, the 12th, he 
issued from Jefferson City a proclamation to the people of the State of 
Missouri. In this proclamation he depicted, with that singular imagina- 
tive power with which all Southern proclamations in this war have 
abounded, the outrages which the Federal troops had committed, and the 
greater ones they were going to commit. Te affirmed his great anxiety 
for peace, narrated the terms of compromise which he had proposed, and 
Gen. Lyon’s rejection of them; declared that the Federal Government 
was determined to inaugurate civil war, occupy the State by its military, 
overthrow the State government, subvert the liberties of the people, and 
subjugate them to a military despotism. He closed this manifesto by eall- 
ing out fifty thousand of the State militia, for the purpose of driving from 
the State those loyal citizens who had organized into bands of Home 
Guards for their own protection ; but whom, in the somewhat high-flown 
diction of his proclamation, he designated as “the invaders who have 
dared to desecrate the soil which your labors have made fruitful, and 
which is consecrated by your homes.” 

These invaders, to whom the Governor alinded, consisted of Home 
Guards, of loyal*Missourians, organized throughout the State,—of a small 
Union camp at Bird's Point, opposite Cairo,—and of the Union forces at 
St. Louis, composed largely of Missouri volunteers. 

Matters now assumed a threatening aspect. The State of Missouri, on 
the south-east, borders on Kentucky and Tennessee. From this direction 
rebel troops could be easily introduced to the State, and Goy. Jackson 
speedily availed himself of these facilities. Ben McCulloch, a man whose 
lawless life as a Texan ranger had made him notorious throughout the 
country, had already invaded the State from the southern or Arkansas 
border, at the very time the Governor was pledging himself to repel all 
invaders, from whatever quarter. With a nucleus of eight hundred such 
vagabonds as he could easily collect upon the frontier, he was marching 
upon Springtield, his forces constantly increasing by accessions from Mis- 
souri Secessionists. In the west, Gov. Jackson and Gen: Price were 
making movements to raise a large army, in which they would surely be 
soon successful, if unmolested. In St. Louis an organized mob was ready 
to rise, the moment a possibility of stiecess appeared. 

To meet these accumulating dangers, Gen. Lyon had the Home Guard 
organization, purely voluntary, and proving itself of little avail except for 
self-protection, —four regiments of Missouri volunteers, a few regulars, and 
some raw, undisciplined, undrilled recruits, from the neighboring States. 
He, however, left the rebels no time to organize armies, throw up ins 
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trenchments, and build masked batteries. He immediately dispatched 
twelve hundred men in the direction of Springfield. The south-west 
branch of the Pacific Railroad took them as far as Rolla. They had then 
a march of a little less than one hundred and fifty miles to their ultimate 
destination, Leaving a small force in St. Louis, he started in person, with 
four steamboats and about twenty-five hundred troops, up the Missouri 
River. On the 12th, Gov. Jackson’s proclamation was issued. On the 
14th, having destroyed the telegraph and the railroad bridge in his rear,— 
the latter a useless piece of vandalism, since Lyon pursued him on boats,— 
he left Jefferson City for Booneville, a town forty miles further up the 
river. Within twenty-four hours after Gov. Jackson left, Gen. Lyon was 
in possession of Jefferson City, the capital of the State, where he was 
warmly welcomed by the citizens, Tle did not wait here, however. 
Learning the probable destination of the Governor, he immediately made 
arrangements to pursue him, On the 17th of June, leaving Col. Boern- 
stein in command at Jefferson City, with three companies for its protec- 
tion, he commenced the further ascent of the Missouri River, with three 
steamboats, and a force of little, if any, over two thousand men. 

They left Jefferson City at two o'clock in the afternoon in their steam- 
ers, laid by over night to avoid surprise, at the little town of Providence, 
“and in the early morning were pushing their way cautiously up the stream 
again. About eight miles below Booneville, a large island divides the 
channel of the river. Opposite the upper end of this island, the south 
bank of the river rises into a high blutf. Below this bluff, and opposite 
the lower part of the island, the hills recede, leaving what is called river 
bottom land, a smooth meadow, nearly a mile and a half in width. The 
road leading to Booneville runs parallel to the river, through this bottom 
land. On the bluff which frowns upon the river near the upper end of the 
island, and which commands the stream, as well as the road passing over 
the meadow, the rebels had planted a battery. Gen, Lyon learning these 

cts, promptly formed his plan of action. 

Leaving two companies in charge of the steamers, he landed the 
remainder of his force below the island, and throwing forward scouts, 
commenced the march up the river road. A little over a mile and a half 
brought them to the edge of the bluff, and to the enemy’s pickets. This 
bluff rises gradually from the bottom, in aseries of undulating swells. On 
one of these the rebels were posted. A lane runs from the road to the 
river at this point, and a brick house stood at the juncture of the road and 
the lane. The enemy not only commanded the ascent of the bluff from 
the front, but also occupied this lane, and the brick house upon the right, 
and a grove situated upon the left. They had chosen their own position, 
and had chosen it well. They commanded the front and both sides of the 
road. Their force of over four thousand men, outnumbered the Union 
troops two to one. But their commander, Gen. Price, unfortunately for 
his reputation, was announced as too sick to command in person. He had 
retired from the field, and, it is said, had gone home. Gov. Jackson, who 
had never manifested any military ardor, save in his fiery proclamations, 
was discreetly in the rear. 
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Gen. Lyon placed himself at the head of his little band, and advanced 
firmly upon the intrenched rebels. Tis soldiers, many of whom were 
Germans, who had seen service in the Old World, were inspired with that 
ardor which enlightened patriotism ever enkindles. The battle was 
opened with much vigor, by volleys of artillery and musketry from the 
three positions, the bluff, the brick house, and the grove occupied by the 
rebels. The Union troops were speedily formed in line of battle, and 
Totten’s efficient artillery brought into play. With careful aim and accu- 
rately adjusted fuse, two shells were thrown directly into the brick house, 
exploding at precisely the right moment. Even veterans could not stand 
this, and the young rebels fled instantly, as from an earthquake. 

A well directed fire of’ bullets, cannon balls and shells, was then poured 
into the grove. For a time the rebels withstood the storm bravely, return. 
ing the terrible fire with much energy. But at length their lines began to 
waver, and they all retreated to the batteries on the summit of the bluff. 
There they formed again, in the attempt to make their final stand. But 
they were instantly assailed by an impetuous and resistless charge, which 
Lyon led in person, Though in this fierce encounter Lyon was thrown 
from his affrighted horse, he stifl led the assault, until the enemy again 
broke and fled in utter rout. Thus, in twenty minutes from the firing of © 
the first shot, the whole body of the rebels was in full retreat. A few of* 
them made another feeble attempt at resistance at their camp, but they 
speedily dispersed, and the victors had undisputed possession of the field. 
Their camp, with its ammunition and supplies, all fell into the hands of 
Gen. Lyon. Even the cannon placed near the shore to destroy the steam- 
ers, were taken before they had fired a shot. 

The Union troops, advancing triumphantly beneath the Stars and the 
Stripes, and to the music of the Star-spangled Banner, entered the town 
of Booneville, which was rejoicingly surrendered to him by its patriotic 
citizens. As the troops entered the streets, the stores were opened and 
decorated, ladies waved their handkerchiefs, with great festive pomp the 
national banner was conspicuously unfurled, and cheer after cheer was 
given for Lyon, and Blair, and Lincoln. In a few hours order was re- 
stored, and peace resumed its sway, where treason and mob rule had, for 
some time, relentlessly reigned. 

The Union loss was but two killed and nine wounded. The loss of the 
rebels has never been ascertained. It is generally estimated at from 
twenty to fifty killed and fitty wounded. The utter demoralization of the 
rebels, and the confusion into which they were plunged, may be inferred 
from the following fact. After the battle, Rev. W. A. Pill, chaplain of 
the First Missouri regiment, with four soldiers, two of whom only were 
mounted, in searching for the wounded, came suddenly upon a body of 
twenty-four rebel cavalry, armed with revolvers, seeking safety in flight. 
He coimmanded them to halt, and demanded their surrender. They com- 
plied, gave up their arms, and, guarded by five men, were marched off 
prisoners of war. 

On leaving St. Louis, Gen. Lyon had issued a proclamation in which 
he stated that he had received complaints from loyal men, in various parts 
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of the State, who were suffering from violence at the hands of the Seces- 
sionists. He declared it to be his purpose, in accordance with instructions 
received from Washington, to maintain the authority of the General Gov- 
ernment at every hazard; and to protect all loyal men in their rights as 
citizens of the United States. From Booneville he issued another procla- 
mation. Finding most of his prisoners to be young men, who, had been 
induced to enlist by the grossest misrepresentations, he liberated them 
upon their oath that they would not again engage in hostilities against the 
United States. His words were, “out of compassion for these misguided 
youths, and to correct the impressions created by unscrupulous calumnia- 
tors, I have liberated them upon the condition that they will not serve in 
the impending hostilities against the,United States Government.” He, 
however, declared that such clemency could not be repeated. Learning 
that the rebels had circulated the most atrocious rumors respecting the 
design of the General Government to trample upon all State rights, he 
announced that he should scrupulously avoid all interference with the busi- 
ness, rights and property of law-abiding citizens. He declared, however, 
that the legitimate paramount authority of the United States Government, 
should be maintained with such force as he could command. Those who 
had been misled by false representations, and would now réturn to their 
homes, were assured that they should not be molested. This was the 
proper remedy to be applied to the disease—inflexible firmness in crushing 
out the rebellion with clemency for the deluded and the penitent. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Price and Gov. Jackson had disappeared. The 
former did not even wait to see the issue of the contest. The latter with 
five hundred men, out of the four thousand, fled South, to unite the rem- 
nant of his scattered forees with those which McCulloch was gathering on 
the Arkansas border. Tis ranks were swelled by large additions upon the 
march, The previous history of Kansas had revealed the existence, in the 
western counties of Missouri, of a large number of that class of men known 
as border ruflians—idlers, vagabonds, marauders, always ready for a fight, 
never ready for any other kind of activity. These all flocked to Jackson’s 
standard. Four years before, though countenanced, and in some measure 
aided, by the National Government, then almost exclusively under the 
control of the slaveholders, they had been effectually chastised by the Free- 
State men in Kansas. Now an opportunity for revenge on the ‘“ Abo- 
litionists” offered itself. They eagerly embraced it. Many young men 
also, of restless energies, catching the fever of secessionism, or misled by 
lying misrepresentations, enrolled themselves in the ranks. 

The numbers though not the efficiency of the army thus collected, were 
not a little increased by impressment. At Warsaw it was joined by a con- 
siderable force of Secessionists, who the day before had surprised a camp 
of Home Guards, killing and wounding twenty, and taking thirty prison- 
ers. Thus, gathering his forces as he marched, the traitorous Governor 
hastened southward to join the rebels there. The motley crew which he 
thus collected could hardly be called an army. They were wholly with- 
out uniforms. Nota few were scarcely more than halfelad. Some had 
rifles, some shot-guns, some pistols, some no arms. They were nearly as 
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destitute of organization as a horde of savages. They were, however, 
recklessly brave men, at home in nothing so much as in predatory war- 
fare. Possessing neither subsistence nor transportation, they lived on 
the country through which they passed. Neither friend nor foe, escaped 
their depredations. For miles on each side of their track, the country was 
scoured, and horses, hogs, cattle, poultry were borrowed from friends or 
exacted from enemies. 

The second day after the battle, Gen. Lyon despatched Capt. Totten 
with a thousand men to pursue Goy, Jackson, but it was a vain pursuit; 
the wary Governor was too fleet-footed to be overtaken. Meanwhile, 
near the western border of the State, another rebel leader, Gen. Rains, had 
gathered the nucleus ofa secession, army. Ile had, unfortunately, been 
able to do so unmolested. About this time he started with the forces 
under his command southward, to join Jackson, and with him to effect, if 
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battle there, and if they refused it, to drive them out of the State into 
Arkansas. But before he could reach Springfield, important events had 
taken place which demand our attention.. Leaving Gen. Lyon, then, for 
the present at Booneville, we must turn our eyes south to the operations 
of the various forces which were there being gathered. 

While these events had been transpiring on the Missouri River, Col. 
Sigel, of whom we shall learn more by-and-by, had been pushing south for 
Springfield, With a small force, he reached that place on the 23d of June. 
With his aceustomed energy, he pressed immediately forward, due west, 
arriving on the 28th at the town of Sarcoxie, half-way between Springfield 
and the western border. His object was to ent off. Jackson’s retreat, and 
prevent his escape to the south. He then learned the condition of the 
forces which he had to meet. In Arkansas, on the south, a force of over 
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five thousand men, under Ben. McCulloch, liad been gathered from Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Arkansas. They were supplied with arms by the 
Confederaty, by way of the White River. Gen. Price, with a force of 
State Guards, variously estimated at from nine to twelve hundred men, 
was encamped about fifteen miles south-west of Sigel, at Neosho, in Mis- 
souri, Jackson was about forty miles north-west of Sareoxie, and Gen. 
Rains was a day’s march further north. The combined forces of these 
three rebel leaders in Missouri were about five thousand men. Col. Sigel 
was thus placed between two armies. On the south of him were between 
six and seven thousand men. On the north were over five thousand. To 
oppose them, he possessed but a little, if any, over twelve hundred men. 
And though additional forces were on their march to Springfield, the exi- 
gency of the case did not permjt him to await their arrival. To allow a 
junction of Jackson and Rains on the north, with Price and MeCulloch 
on the south, was to ensure his own destruction. 

His plans were quickly laid, Napoleonic in their sagacity and the vigor 
of their execution. He determined to attack the rebel forces separately, 
before they could form a junction. The risk of a battle was great, but the 
risk of delay was greater. On the morning of the 29th of June, he took 
up the line of march for Neosho, determined first to give battle to Gen. 
Price, and then, turning north, to meet Jackson and Rains. As he neared 
Neosho, reports came in that a part of the Arkansas forces had joined 
Price, swelling his army to thirty-five hundred, The issue of a contest 
between such unequally balanced forces seemed doubtful. But the odds 
were not sutticient for the chivalry. The consciousness that they were in 
rebellion, utterly without excuse, made even brave men cowards. Price 
retreated without firing a gun, and Sigel marched beneath the banner of 
the Stars and Stripes into Neosho, unopposed. To pursue the flying host, 
leaving an army of five thousand men in his rear, was out of the question. 
He, therefore, turned his attention northward. Leaving a small detach- 
ment to protect the Union citizens of Neosho, and sending out one or two 
other detachments to guard certain roads, and act as scouts, he advanced, 
with a force now reduced to nine hundred and fifty men, with two batte- 
ries of four field-pieces each, to find the enemy. On the fifth of July he 
came upon them. They were strongly posted on an elevation, about nine 
miles north of Carthage. Their force, which was over five thousand, was 
chiefly cayalry, but with some infantry, and several field pieces. 

Col. Sigel immediately prepared for an attack, A hazardous proceed- 
ing, truly, to attack an enemy in his own position, and outnumbering the 
Union forces five to one. It was a case in which prudence demanded 
apparently the most reckless daring. Col. Sigel was the man for the hour. 
In the wars-of Europe he had acquired the reputation of being the most 
accomplished artillerist in Germany, and on this day he heroically sus- 
tained his reputation. The rebels were found, carefully posted on an ele- 
vation rising gradually from the Dry Fork Creek. His centre was com- 
posed of infantry, cavalry, and two field-pieces. Two regiments of cavalry 
formed his wings, with interspersed artillery. 

Col. Sigel, advancing within effective range, opened a very vigorous 
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and deadly fire upon the centre of the foe, from seven pieces of artillery, 
which his skill lad admirably manned. It was half-past ten o'clock in the 
morning when tle battle commenced. The enemy responded promptly, 
but very soon it was perceived that his fire began to slacken, and in about 
an hour his central battery was silenced. The enemy’s line was manifestly 
wavering, and it could be perceived, that it was only by the most strenu- 
ous efforts of the officers, that the rebel infantry were held together. Col. 
Sigel now ordered a steady advance, under the rapid fire of his guns, ’ 
resolved, by this resistless, solid charge of infantry and artillery, to take 
the height. As his line moved up the hill, the enemy’s centre broke, 
But, unfortunately, just at that moment, the ammunition of one of the 
batteries gave out; and the enemy’s cavalry, which constituted the two 
wings, nearly a thousand in each, and scarcely inferior as horsemen to the 
famed Mamelukes of Murad Bey, with yells and gleaming swords, came 
swooping around his flanks, like a thunder tempest, to seize the baggage 
train, three miles in the rear. To advance under these circumstances was 
certain ruin. The heroic little band of patriots, numbering in all but 950 
men, were now almost girdled by their 4,000 opponents. With great 
reluctance, Col. Sigel ordered his troops to fall back to tle baggage train. 
As coolly as if on a parade ground, they accomplished the movement, 
assailed all the way by the foe, crowding upon them. The train was on 
the other side of Dry Fork Creek. With the quick glance of the aceom- 
plished general, Col. Sigel selected his position, ard so stationed his forces 
on the banks, that for two hours he held the enemy at bay, inflicting upon 
him the heaviest losses. 

In the meantime, the enemy’s cavalry, though thus bafiled, succeeded 
in getting into Col. Sigel’s rear, with the purpose of cutting off his retreat, 
and capturing all his force. They stationed themselves on the banks of a 
small creek, which the Union troops must pass. Col. Sigel ordered his 
artillery, accompanied by a portion of his infantry, to divide, and move to 
the right and left, as if to pass around the rebel horsemen. Deceived by 
this manceuvre, the cavalry left the road, and advanced to meet the Union 
forces on either side, Suddenly the artillery wheeled around, and, from 
both sides, poured a terrific volley of grape and canister upon the foe. 
At the same moment, the infantry charged at double-quick step, and so 
impetuously, that the rout of the opposing cavalry was immediate and 
complete. Hardly a show of resistance was made. LEighty-one horses, 
sixty-five double shot-guns, and many revolvers, fell into the hands of the 
victors. Fifty prisoners were taken, 

The road to Carthage was thus opened, and Sigel reached that town 
without further fighting. Tere the road to Sarcoxie, which passes to the 
north and east of Carthage, enters a dense wood. To gain this was Col. 
Sigel’s object, since there the rebel cavalry being rallied anew, could not 
follow him. The enemy, aware of his design, had taken a strong position 
to prevent his further advance. And the Union forces, wearied with a 
march of twenty-two miles the day before, and one of eighteen upon that 
day, famishing for want of food, and fatigued with two battles already, 
were, after a short rest, compelled to prepare for a third. For over two 
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hours, the unequal contest raged. At length, as darkness gathered over 
the field, the rebels guve way, “and Col. Sigel’s heroic little band won their 
third victory. It was now half-past eight o'clock in the evening. But 
the labors of the day were not yet over. The enemy was too near, and in 
too overwhelming numbers, to make the woods a safe resting-place. After 
a brief respite, the word to march was given, and not till the Sabbath sun 
dawned upon them, did they reach Sarcoxie, and gain an opportunity for 
much-needed rest and refreshment. 

Thus ended the battle of Car thage—the first hard-fought battle in the 
West. The Union loss, as officially given, was thirteen killed, and thirty- 
one wounded, The rebel loss, as ascertained trom prisoners, is variously 
estimated at from three hundred and filty to over seven hundred men. 
This great disproportion was due partly to the superiority of the Union 
artillery, but more to the splendid generalship of Sigel. In twenty-four 
hours, after a march of twenty-two miles the day previous, his little band, 
scarcely equal in number to one full regiment, marched over thirty miles, 
fought three distinct engagements, besides continual skirmishings—each 
time met the enemy in overwhelming numbers, and on gr ound of the 
enemy’s choosing, and each time put them to flight with heavy loss. The 
fact that lack of ammunition, and the necessity ‘of keeping open commu- 
nication with Springfield, made an eventual retreat necessary, in no sense 
detracts from the well-earned laurels of so glorious a victory. 

Col. Sigel, in his modest report of the battle, says : 

“Tt affords me intense pleasure to he able to say in justice to the offi- 
cers and men under my command, that they fought with the greatest skill 
and bravery. Although attacked by an overwhelmingly disproportionate 
force, they conducted “themselves like veterans, without a man swerving 
from his place. Major Bakoff and Adjutants Albert and Heinrichs were 
of great service to me in this battle.” 

Of others he makes honorable mention, particularly Lieut.-Col. Tassen- 
denbel, Col. Wolff, Captains Essig, Stephany, Golmer, Densler, Stark and 
Messner. 
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CHAPTER X. 
GEN, FREMONT’S CAMPAIGN IN MISSOURI. 


Recatt oF Fremont FROM Evnorr, ANp APPOINTMENT TO THE COMMAND OF THE WEsTERN 
DEPARTMENT.—THREATESING ASPECT OF AFFAIRS IN Missour1.—GEN, Pore 1N NorTuEern 
Missovki.—SEKIGUS EMBAKRASSMENTS CROWDING UPON GEN. Fremont.—HEeRotsm or GEN. 
Lyoy.—VALon oF GEN. SIGEL.—BatrLE oF WiLson'’s Creek.—Deatu or Lyon.—Trisute 
TO THE HERO or Winsoy’s CREEK.—SkInMISHES.—ENERGY OF FREMONT.—PROCLAMATION.— 
Moviricarion BY Presipent Lixcoun. 


Every glorious era in the world’s history, bright with courage, honor 
and patriotism, is, alas! marred with some exhibition of envy, jealousy, 
and the spirit of detraction, which causes one to blush for human nature. 
To every lover of his country and of his race, there is, in the history of the 
American Revolution, that which is sadder than the picture of Valley 
Vorge and the retreat across the Jerseys. These scenes are brilliant with 
heroic endurance and lofty patriotism. But not one redeeming quality 
relieves the dark history of Arnold’s treason, or the intrigues and malicious 
uspersions of rivals against General Washington. To such an unwelcome 
page we turn, in the history of this rebellion, as we commence the recital 
of the campaign in Missouri, under Major-General Fremont.* 

At the time of the breaking out of the rebellion, John C. Fremont, 
then a colonel in the United States army, but retired from service, was, 
with his family, in Europe. Ile was born in Savannah, Georgia, on the 
21st of January, 1813. Tis father, a French gentleman, died the year of 
his birth, and his mother, with a limited income, took her son to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where he was reared. The studious boy educated 
himself, and at the age of fifteen entered the Junior Class in Charleston 
College, where he distinguished himself by his mathematical proficiency. 
In 1833, he commenced active life, as teacher of mathematies, on board 
the United States sloop-of-war Natchez, bound to South America. For 
two years he held this position, and on his return received the degrees 
of Bachelor and Master of Arts from his a/ma mater. 

Abandoning a sea life as uncongenial, he engaged in railroad engineer- 
ing, and assisted in surveying the route from Charleston to Cincinnati. 
In the years 1838-39, he explored the vast wilderness between Missouri 
and the British line, and, while thus engaged, was appointed by President 


* The reader will excuse us for burdening this chapter with notes. But Gen. Fremont’s cam- 
paign in Missouri has been involved in so much misunderstanding, and has been the subject of so 
touch misrepresentation and dispute, that it seems important to give official authority for all im- 
portant statements. 
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Van Buren second lieutenant in the Corps of Topographical Engineers. 
The next year he made a geographical survey of the territory between the 
head waters of the Missouri and the Pacific, searching out the south-west 
pass through the Rocky Mountains. In 1845, he explored the mountain 
régions of Oregon, California, and the Sierra Nevada. The renowned 
Kit Carson was one of his companions in this perilous adventure, during 
which he was at times compelled to feed his horses on the bark of trees, 
and his men on the flesh of the horses. In 1846, he was made colonel of a 
regiment of mounted riflemen, and commanded a battalion in the Mexican 
war, from July to November, 1847, when, in consequence of some disagree- 
ment with Gen. Kearney, he resigned. In 1848, he set out on a tourth 
journey to the Rocky Mountains. In 1849, he was appointed one of the 
United States Commissioners, to run the line between the United States 
and Mexico. Ie relinquished this post, however, on being chosen United 
States Senator from California. In 1856, he was the candidate of the repub- 
lican party for President of the United States, and came near being chosen, 
receiving one hundred and fourteen clectoral votes. Had he been elected, 
instead of Buchanan, our country would probably have been saved all 
the horrors of this civil war. The rebels were not then prepared for the 
outbreak. It was the imbecility of Buchanan which exposed the country, 
defenseless, to the daggers of treason. 

Gen, Fremont had traveled extensively in Europe, and had been a close 
observer of all scientific, political and military movements. He has re- 
ceived several medals from scientific societies of Europe,—one from the 
hands of TIumboldt, by direction from the King of Prussia, tor proficiency 
in the sciences. At the age of forty, Gen. r'remont was probably more 
widely known throughout the world, than any man not of royal birth. 

As we have mentioned, Gen. Fremont, then Colonel, was in Paris, at 
the time the rebels commenced their assault upon that flag which he had 
borne over the brow of the Rocky Mountains, and had unfurled trium- 
phantly on the shores of the Pacific.* Tle was at a public breakfast, 
given in his honor, at the Hotel du Louvre, by one hundred and fifty 
Americans in Paris, one-third of whom were ladies, when he announced 
that, by the rebellion, he was called back to America, and that he was 
ready to give his best services to his country. Knowing how utterly un- 
prepared the Government was for war, he immediately, through his own 
resources, purchased a large quantity of arms, and taking them with him, 
arrived in New York on the 28th day of June, 1861. On the 9th of July, 
he received from Washington a commission as major-general, with the fol- 
Jowing order : 


* "Gen. Fremont had, with twenty-five men, crossed the great mountain deserts of America, 
amid untold hardships, yet with signal success, and had, with this force, recruited by a fow Ameri- 
can residents in California, while still unaware of the existing war with Mexico, hoisted the Bear 
Flag, for the Stars and Stripes, thus giving to his country, as a province, California, the land 
whose rivers ran over glistening sands of gold. As a soldier, it was his good fortune to win to his 
country a province whose untold wealth repaid the cost incurred by Taylor and Scott, in conquer- 
ing territory to be afterward surrendered. As a man of science, ho had received the praises of 
Humboldt, and, as a popular hero, the applause of the people."—Fremont and McClellan, their 
Political and Military Careers, by Van Buren Denslow, 
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“ The State of Illinois, and the States and Territories west of the Mis 
sissippi, and on this side of the Rocky Mountains, including New Mexico, 
will, in future, constitute a separate command, to be known as the Western 
Department, under the command of Major-General Fremont, of the United 
States army, headquarters at St. Louis.” 

The appointment of Gen. Fremont to that post was enthusiastically 
received by the whole country. The Eastern States had confidence in 
him, not only as one true to the integrity of the Union, but also as true to 
those principles of liberty underlying our Constitution, which declare all 
men “alike entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of‘ happiness.” The 
West had confidence in him as a man of the people, of sincere and earnest 
nature, and of great executive ability. The whole previous history of 
Gen. Fremont had satistied the people that he clearly understood the 
nature of the conflict that was now to be fought in America, the last great 
battle between aristocratic usurpation and popular rights. In these views 
he was undoubtedly in advance of many, possessing power in the cabinet 
and the army.* But the progress of affairs eventually compelled nearly 
all reflective men to take the position which, from the beginning, he oc- 
eupied.* 

The position of Gen. Fremont, as he assumed the command of this 
vast Western Department, was far more diflicult than that of any other 
officer in the army. IIis command embraced Illinois on the east, and all 
the States and Territories west of the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains. 
It was not only expected of him that he should free this territory from 
rebel control,—but le was to raise and organize, and equip and drill and 
lead the army, with which this purpose was to be accomplished. Te was 
also expected with his victorious columns to pierce and divide the Southern 
Confederacy of rebels, by descending the Mississippi River from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, No plan jor the campaign was afforded him ; no special in- 
structions were given. The accomplishment of the object desired, was 
entrusted wholly to his hands. 

Up to this time, the Government at Washington had paid but little 
attention to the necessities of the far West. They could not. The danger 
which threatened the Capital was such as did not admit of a divided 
attention. What Gen. Lyon had so nobly done, he had accomplished 
almost wholly on his own responsibility. Ie had organized and equipped 
his little band himself. The appointment of Gen. Fremont to the com- 


* Brig. Gen. Busteed, of New York, who has been one of the most prominent members of the 
democratic party, said eloquently, at a great war meeting in New York, Aug. 27, 1862, “I claim 
the right and embrace this occasion to say, that it is my deliberate conviction that the cause of this 
rebellion is slavery, and that the cause and the effect must perish, or survive in force together, For 
one, I sincerely believe that, if slavery lives, the republic dies. And I deny that this Government, 
struck at and attempted to be destroyed by the slave power, should do any thing to preserve 
slavery as stock in trade for a future rebellion, The Constitution tolerates jt, does not favor the 
peculiar institution of reveldom. The slave oligarchists have appealed from the Constitution to the 
rifle—from the senate chamber to the battle-ficll They have taken the sword; they shall perish 
by the sword. God has decreed that their sin shall perish with them. There is a great fight on 
hand between democracy and aristocracy,—between the privileges of the few and the rights of the 
multitude,—between caste and republican equality,—and he is the genuine democrat who loves 
liberty more than slavery. The democracy which will not endure this test is spurious.” 
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mand of the Western Department, was almost the first systematic attempt 
to provide for the West. 

Meanwhile the rebels had not been idle, and the Western border was 
in very serious danger. It seemed almost impossible to prevent the rebels 
from more than regaining all that had been wrested from them. Gen. 
Lyon had effected a junction with Major Sturgis, and arrived in Spring- 
field, but too late to participate in the battle of Carthage, and to prevent 
Jackson and McCulloch from joining their forces. His men were badly 
clothed, poorly fed and imperfectly supplied with tents. They had, as yet, 
received no payment whatever for their services. In the excitement of 
the threatened dangers at Washington, it was not probable they would for 
some time be provided for, or even thought of. Many of them were 
TIome Guards, whom it was impossible to keep together any longer than 
they were inclined to remain. Still more were three months men whose 
term of service had nearly expired. Lyon’s entire force did not exceed 
seven thousand. In thirty days it would not exceed thirty-five hundred, 
It was threatened by the joint forces of McCulloch, Price and Jackson, 
though the latter had himself gone to Montgomery, the Confederate capi- 
tal. The rebel troops were rapidly increasing, both by reénforcements 
from the Confederacy, and by volunteers from Missouri. They bid fair 
soon to amount to twenty-five or thirty thousand men.* Gen. Lyon had 
telegraphed the most urgent requests for reénforcements, before Fremont 
assumed command, but neither McClellan nor Scott thought it possible to 
spare the men for that purpose. The only reply his demands had received 
was an order directing a part of the few regular troops he had to be sent 
to Washington.+ 


* J. M. Schofield, Acting Adjutant-General at Springfield, to Col. Harding, Adjutant-General 
Missouri Volunteers, at St, Louis, July 15th, 186]. 
t Srnine , Mo., July 17, 1861. 
Con, Harprye, St. Lovrs ARSENAL, Mo.: Dents oe a 


Str—I enclose you a copy of a letter to Col. Townsend, Assistant Adjutant-Goneral, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the subject of an order from Gen, Scott, which calls for five companies of the 2d 
Infantry to be withdrawn from the West and sent to Washington, A previous order withdraws 
the mounted troops, as I am informed, and wero it not that some of them were en route to this 
place they would be in Washington now. ‘This order, carried out, would not now leave at Fort 
Leavenworth a single company. I have companies B and B, 2d Infantry, now under orders for 
Washington, and if all these troops leave mo I can do nothing, and must retire, jn the absence of 
other troops to supply their places. In fact, I am badly enough off at the best, and must utterly 
fail if my regulars all go, At Washington, troops from all the Northern, Middle and Eastern 
States are available for the support of the army in Virginia, and more are understood to bo already 
there than are wanted, and it seems strango that so many troops must go on from the West, and 
strip us of the means of defense; but if it is the intention to give up the West, let it be so. T can 
only be the victim of imbecility or malice, Scott will cripple us if ho can. Cannot you stir up 


this matter and secure us relief? 
* * * * * * * * * * * 


Yours truly, N. Lyon, Commanding. 


Memorandum by Cou. Pur.es, from Gen. Lrox to Gen. Fremont, July 217. 


‘See Gen. Fremont about troops and stores for this place. Our men havo not been paid, and 
are rather dispirited; they are badly off for clothing, and the want of shoes unfits them for mareh- 
ing. Some staff officers are badly needed, and the interests of the Government suffer for the need 
of them. The time of the thres months volunteers is nearly out, and on returning home, as most 
of them are disposed to do, my command will be reduced too low for effective operaticns. Troops 
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In the south-east of Missouri, dangers still more serious threatened. 
Cairo and Bird’s Point were held by Gen. Prentiss with eight regiments. 
They were, however, in a disorganized condition. Six of them were three 
months men whose term of service had nearly expired.* Though a large 
proportion of the men subsequently reénlisted for the war, these regiments 
could not then be depended on, for permanent or effective service ; while, 
before they could be used at all, an entire reorganization was necessary 
Cape Girardeau, between St. Louis and Bird’s Point, was held by Col. 
Marsh, who, however, had not a single battery with which to defend it.+ 
Col. Bland, with a force of but 850 men, held Ironton, less than seventy- 
five miles from St. Louis, with which place it is connected by railroad. 

The rebels, elated with the victory which they had just achieved at 
Bull’s Run, were organizing in large force to enter the south-eastern border 
of Missouri and overwhelm the Unionists at a single blow. Gen. Pillow 
was gathering a force of fifteen to twenty thousand men at New Madrid, 
well armed and drilled, which he was daily increasing by reénforcements 
from below. On the first of August scouts reported him nearly twelve 
thousand strong, well supplied with cavalry, having a hundred pieces of 
artillery, and expecting hourly the arrival of reénforcements amounting to 
nine thousand more.t Gen. Hardee with five thousand rebel troops, two 
thousand of whom were cavalry, was advancing on Ironton.§ Jeff. Thomp- 
son was gathering at Bloomfield another force of rebel Missourians. The 
rebels entertained no doubt of their speedy success. Col. Jeff. Thompson 
wrote, on the 16th of July, to a secession friend in St. Louis, that the 
Unionists would be driven north of the Missouri river in thirty days. Le 
issued a proclamation inviting rebels to join his standard, and declaring 
that he had plenty of arms and ammunition. 

Thomas C. Reynolds, Lieut.-Gov. of the State, issued a proclamation 
from New Madrid, on the 31st of July, assuring the rebels in that State, 
of the earnest and efficient support of the Southern Confederacy, and eon- 
fidently asserting that “ the sun which shone in its full mid-day splendor 
at Manassas, is about to rise upon Missouri.” Gen. Pillow was also equally 
sanguine and positive in his wide-spread declarations of the suecess which 
was immediately to attend the rebel cause. IIe declared, moreover, that 
no quarter would be given to the Union forces. These were not empty 
and groundless boasts. The overwhelming numbers of the Secessionists 
were such as to justify their highest expectations. In St. Louis itself, the 
secession feeling was exceedingly strong. Many of the wealthy and influ- 
reeast at once be forwarded to supply their place. The safety of tho State is hazarded. Orders 


Jrom Gen, Scott strip the entire West of regular troops, and tnerease the chances of sacrificing i.” 

See also despatch of McClellan to Chester Harding, of July 20th, quoted in Colfax’s speech of 
March 7, 1862. 

These despatches are not inserted for the purpose of casting any blame upon the Government. 
But if Gen. Scott felt himself justified in depleting Lyon's little force to strengthen other more 
important positions, is Gen. Fremont to be blamed that he did not divert, from posts which he 
deemed essential to the defense of the State, troops to supply the deficiency ? 

* His entire force was 6,350. Gen. B. N. Prentiss to Gen. Fremont, July 28, 1862 

Ibid. 
! 0. C. Marsh's despatch to Gen, Fremont, dated Cairo, Aug. 1, 1861. 
§ Gen. Fremont to President Lincoln, July 30, 1861. 
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ential citizens of the place, were in sympathy with the rebels. A large 
number of loyal men, Germans and others, were absent in Lyon’s little 
army. The city was ripe for an insurrection whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity might occur.* And Gen. Fremont had no more force in the city 
than was absolutely necessary for its protection, and the guarding of the 
arsenal.t 

In the North and North-west, too, matters assumed every day a more 
threatening aspect. In every county north of the Missouri river, as, 
indeed, almost everywhere throughout the whole State, the rebels were 
organized cither in open guerilla bands, or in secret military associations. 
They burned the property of loyal citizens, and shot, hung or exiled them ; 
destroyed railroad bridges, tore up the tracks, fired into passing trains and 
steamboats, seized and rifled the mails, and even threatened the Iowa bor- 
der, Finding no apparent power in the United States Government to 
interfere and punish their growing disorders, they waxed constantly bolder. 

Such was the condition of affairs when, on the 25th day of July, 1861, 
Gen. Fremont arrived in St. Lonis, The disaster at Bull’s Run had just 
taken place. The capital was threatened. The whole country was in a 
state of wildest excitement. All the thoughts of the people, all the ener- 
gies of the Government, were concentrated upon the Potomac. 

To accomplish the herculean task thus entrusted to him, Gen. Fremont 
possessed a small army, in numbers far inferior to those of the enemy, 
seattered over a large State, nearly three hundred miles square. His 
troops were poorly clad, wretchedly armed, coarsely fed, and wholly 
unpaid, Ie had the entire work to accomplish of organizing an army— 
a staff to select, divisions to form, men to gather, arm, equip and drill. 
All this he had to do while an enemy, twenty thousand strong, was pre- 
paring to march through an open and almost undefended country upon 
St. Louis, and another rebel army equally large threatened Lyon’s little 
force of 7000 men at Springfield. The well-earned fame and great popu- 
larity of Gen. Fremont, rallied many beneath his banner, not only from 
Missouri, but also from Iowa and Illinois. But he had no arms for them. 

In preparation for this condition of affairs, he had, with great difficulty, 
while in New York, procured arms and accoutrements for twenty-three 
thousand men. But almost immediately after he left for Missouri, the 
imagined peril of the capital at Washington, induced the Government to 
seize these arms and send them to Virginia! It was indeed asea of diffi- 
culties into which Gen. Fremont was thus plunged; and most men of 
even extraordinary energies would haye thrown up such a commission in 
despair. He had no means, furnished by the Government, to equip a 
single new regiment. The arsenal at St. Louis, no longer contained a 
sabre or a gun. There were no other military supplies accessible in the 
West; and more than all the munitions of war which the East could 


* This has been denied; but the fact that elections, subsequent to this period, iu the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Mercantile Library Association, were carried by the Secessionists by con- 
siderable majorities, in spite of the most earnest efforts of the Union members, seems sufficiently to 
demonstrate the fact, 


+ Gen, Pope to Gen. Fremont, July 18, 1861. Col. Harding to Gen. Fremont, July 21, 1861, 
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afford, were demanded for the capital, now beleaguered by rebellion. He 
had no means with which to procure others. ‘Che arsenal at St. Louis 
had been depleted of its contents before his arrival. 

Yielding to the urgent requests of Brig.-Gen. Pope, and his Adjutant- 
General, Col. Harding,* he lad a week before his arrival, despatched the 
former officer with three regiments, from Alton, to restore order in the 
northern part of the State. Gen. Pope proceeded at once with that vigor 
of action which has always characterized him. Assuming that the citizens 
could put a stop to the depredations of guerilla bands, if they chose to do 
so, he distributed his forces in such a way as would enable him to punish vio- 
lence and enforce his orders; and then he directed all illegal assemblages 
to be broken up, and no arrests to be made for mere opinion’s sake ; 
divided the line of the TIannibal and St. Joseph railroad into districts and 
sub-districts, and appointed, from the citizens, without respect to political 
opinions, superintendents and assistant superintendents, whom he held 
responsible for every injury to the road. The plan proved entirely success- 
ful. With but little bloodshed he accomplished his purpose, the protection 
of the railroad, and the restoration of order and peace along its line. By 
the wisdom of his plan, he both saved the citizens the burden of an exten- 
sive military surveillance, and his men the hardships which would have 
been necessarily involved in the attempt to guard so extensive a territory 
by pursuing and punishing himself every marauder. 

Some persons who seem unable to understand that a soldier is serving 
any purpose unless he is fighting a battle, blamed Gen. Fremont. for leav- 
ing four or five regiments apparently inactive in North Missouri, while 
reénforcements were so urgently called for in the South. But to have 
recalled them would have destroyed Gen. Pope’s sole authority, undone 
his whole work, given the North to the rebels, ensured the destruction of 
the Northern railroads and the extinction, by death or exile, of all loyal 
Missourians in that region, and would have endangered the safety of the 
whole State, including St. Louis itself+ 

The safety and repose of the North being thus provided for, Gen. Fre- 
mont turned his attention to the south and south-eastern border of the 
State. Ile sent, at onee, upon his arrival at St. Louis, two urgent tele- 
grams to Washington representing his condition. The dangers, however, 
which enyironed the capital, immediately after the disaster of Bull’s Run, 
demanded the undivided attention of the authorities there. The only 


* Brig.-Gen. Pope to Maj.-Gen. Fremont, Chicago, July 11, 1861. 

} Col. Blair (Speech of May 7th, 1862) charged Gen. Freniont with culpable remissness in this 
respect, assuming, if he does not directly assert, that these troops were idle and might have been 
gent to Gen. Lyon's assistance, and quotes Col. Palmer, of the 14th Illinois, as saying, “If it be 
asked what all these troops wero doing, the answer is, eating their ratious and holding the rail- 
roads.” And yet, surely both he and Col. Palmer must be aware, that prior to the battle of Wil- 
son’s Creek, there were four or five pitched battles in North Missouri between Federal troops or 
Home Guards, and secession guerillas—that in spite of Gen. Pope's forces, the railroad trains were 
fired into from ambuscade on more than one occasion, that, before his presence there, acts of vio- 
lence were almost numberless, that nothing but the presence of his forces held the guerillas in 
restraint, and that the departure of the Federal troops would have been the signal for a general 
uprising, and perhaps the organization of a formidable rebel army on the North to cooperate with 
those already in active movement on the South, 
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reply which he received was one from Montgomery Blair, Postmaster- 
General, containing the following paragraph : 
Wasuineton, July 26, 1861. 
Dear Grnerat :—I have two telegrams from you, but find it impossi- 
ve to get any attention to Missouri or Western matters from the authori- 
ties here. You will have to do the best you can, and take all needful 
responsibility, to defend and protect the people over whom you are 
apecially set. 
* + * %& + * * * 


Yours truly, and in haste, M, Bram. 


Thus thrown entirely upon his own responsibility, and left to his own 
resources, he began to prepare, as best he could, for the emergencies which 
surrounded him. He at once ordered the erection of extensive earthworks 
about St. Louis. The dangers which threatened were two-fold, from the 
enemy withont, and the Secessionists within ; and were so imminent as to 
admit of no delay. Ile, therefore, directed the works to be carried on by 
night, as well as by day. The details of the contract, and the price to be 
paid, he left to be fixed by Gen. McKinstry, his quartermaster.* 

IIe called in two regiments from Gen. Pope, and sent them South, to 
strengthen Col, Bland, at Ironton. Meanwhile, urgent demands poured 
in upon him from every quarter for reéntorcements. Gen, Lyon sent 
courier after courier, begging for additional troops. Prentiss advised him 
of the constant increase of Gen. Pillow’s forces at New Madrid. Every 
day brought news, more definite and decisive, of a threatened attack upon 
Cairo, Bird’s Point, Cape Girardean, and, probably, St. Louis itself, by an 
overwhelming force. A rebel army, also, of twelve thousand, was reported 
az gathering at Warsaw, to descend the Osage to the Missouri River, and 
thence to St. Louis.t From Ironton, Cape Girardeau, Cairo and Bird's 
Point, Springfield and Jefferson City, came simultaneous demands for 
reénforcements without delay. 

To comply with these imploring calls, Gen. Fremont had neither a sol- 
dier nor a gun. Men, indeed, soon came flocking to his standard. But 
nearly all of them were without arms, accoutrements, clothing, camp equip- 
age, or transportation, Regiment after regiment was detained for weeks 
in the city, before these indispensable wants could be supplied. The arse- 
nal, as we have stated, was exhausted, and all arms and accoutrements had 
to he brought from the East.{ There were Home Guards, too, and three 
months men, just on the point of disbanding. They were valuable men, 


* Perhaps the most serions charge brought against Gen. Fremont, is for extravagance in the 
erection of these earthworks, This is not a defense of Fremont, yet it is proper to say, that, in 
directing their construction, he simply carried on a work already commenced by Gen, Lyon, and 
now imperatively demanded by the advance of an army with which it was impossible for him to 
cope, without the aid of formidable fortifications; and that, in respect to the price paid, which has 
generally been regarded as extravagant, it was fixed, not by Gen, Fremont, but by Gen, McKinstry, 
an officer not of Fremont’s selection, but detailed from the Quartermaster's department for duty at St 
Louis by President Buchanan's administration, and continued at that post by President Lincoln, 

+ Col. Stevenson to Gen. Fremont, Jefferson City, Mo., J: uly 27, 1861, 

¢ Col C. Harding, quoted by Hon, Schuyler Colfax, in his speech of March 7, 1862. 
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for they had seen active service. They were willing to reénlist. But they 
were laboring men, dependent for support upon their daily toil. The 
United States Government had given them no pay, and it was uncertain 
how soon they would find time even to think of them. Their families 
were in absolute destitution. If they could be paid, and the just debt of 
the Government to its soldiers be met, the men could be retained, but not 
otherwise. The necessities of the country imperatively demanded their 
services. What could Gen, Fremont do? Telegraph to Washington for 
instructions ? He had already telegraphed, and received the reply that he 
must act on his own responsibility. He acted accordingly. 

There were three hundred thousand dollars of the United States funds 
in the Sub-Treasury at St. Louis. He ordered the Treasurer to pay him 
one hundred thousand dollars, and prepared to enforce the order by mili- 
tary power, if necessary. He at the same time sent a note to the Presi- 
dent at Washington, informing him of the fact, and of the necessity for 
the action. The President made no reply. Nor has he, to the present 
day, publicly expressed himself in respect to Gen. Fremont’s movement in 
this matter. 

Gen. Fremont, with the fands thus obtained, secured the reénlistment 
of a small force. He also purchased a quantity of arms. It is said that 
he paid extravagant prices for them. It is not improbable. In his exi- 
gency, he was at the merey of those who had arms to sell. Ie at the same 
time telegraphed to Gov. Morton, of Indiana, for aid. Goy. Morton re- 
plied that he had five regiments ready, but they had been ordered East. 
Gen. Fremont then telegraphed to Washington to obtain those regiments 
for his service. He received no answer till the 6th of August. They were 
then placed under his command, but too late to save Lyon. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Fremont prepared for a demonstration on the rebels, 
who were threatening Cairo and Bird's Point. Ilis weakness he carefully 
concealed from both friend and foc. With a force of less than thirty-eight 
hundred men, and eight steamers, he started down the river for Cairo, dis- 
tant about one hundred and fifty miles. The expedition was conducted 
with as much display as possible. Both by the country and by the enemy 
his force was greatly exaggerated. It was commonly reported that he was 
at the head of ten or twelve thousand men. The country impatiently 
asked why a part of this splendid army was not sent to retnforce Lyon. 
But the rebels, deceived also by the display, were held in check by Gen. 
Fremont’s expedition. Thus, by the assumption of being in possession of 
a force far greater than was at his command, he prevented the rebels from 
making an attack upon Cairo, which, in all probability, they might then 
successfully have done, Cairo being thus adroitly reénforced, Gen. Fre- 
mont returned to St. Louis. 

Still, the threatened dangers were far from wholly averted. Jeff. 
Thompson was still advancing with his rebel bands on Cape Girardeau. 
Every day brought appeals from Col. Marsh for aid. If Cape Girardeau 
fell into the hands of the foe, they could easily, from that vantage ground, 
cross the river and ravage the frontiers of Illinois. Gen. Fremont had not 
men enough to reénforee both Lyon in the south, and Marsh and Prentiss 
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on the eastern border. He was compelled to hazard either the one or the 
other. And he had the magnanimity to conceal his weakness and danger 
from the country, and patiently to bear the unmeasured reproach, which, 
in the universal ignorance of his position, fell upon him.* 

On the first of August, Lyon moved his little army forward from 
Springfield, in pursuit of the enemy. On the 3d, he encountered them in 


* The battle of Wilson's Creck was fought on the 10th of August. The following telegrams, 
a few among those received by Fremont during the ten days preceding that engagement, afford, 
without comment, a graphic picturo of his position, and the urgency of the demands mado upon 
him: 
Jerrerson City, July 27, 1861. 


To Mas. Grex. FREMONT: 
* ‘ * * * * = * * * * 


Tam advised of a gathering of a large force at Warsaw, estimated at ten thousand; also, an en- 
campment, eizlit miles from Glasgow, of two thousand. With an additional regiment, so ag to 
leave a garrison force of five hundred men at Booneville, I will be able to disperse both forces, If 
they are promptly met, they can be easily dispersed with the force indicated. 

Joux B. Stevenson, Col. Commanding, Wissouri River. 


Carmo, July 23, 1861, 
To Mas. Ger. Frevoxt: ‘ 
Rebels from Tennessee are concentrating at New Madrid, Missouri, with the avowed intention 
of assaulting Bird's Point. They may intend going to Cape Girardeau. Col, Marsh has no battery. 
I havo none to spare. ; 
+ * * * * * * * * * * 


B. M. Prentiss, Brig. Gen. 


August 1, 1861. 
To Mas. Grex. Freuoxt: 
The following information, just received, is, I believe, reliable. Gen. Pillow was at New Madrid 
on the morning of the 31st, with eleven thousand troops, well armed and well drilled. * * * # 
Nine thousand more moving to reénforce, He has promised Gov. Jacksou to place twenty thousand 


men in Missouri at once. 
C. C. Marsn, Col. Commanding at Cape Girardeau, 


August 4, 1861. 
To Mas. Gen, Frewonr: diel 


Information received last night of a large force at Bloomfield, reported from cight to ten thou- 
sand; at Garrison’s Mills, on Picket road, five hundred; at String's Mills, on Castor River, ive 
hundred, * * * * On Ist and 2d August they had orders to cook four rations of bread. 

Cc. C. Marsn, Col., dc. 


Carn Ginanpgav, Aug, 4, 1861, 
To Mas. Gen. Frewont: aa 


Thompson is advancing within sixteen miles of me, Am fortifying the hill in rear of Mills, 
Send me reénforcements and ammunition. Express waiting for reply. 
C.C. Mars, Col., de. 


To Mas. Gen. Fremont: Came eeg ee 


The following despatch was just received: “Cape Girardeau, Aug. 4, 11 P. we. Enemy ad- 
vancing within sixteen miles of me. Help mo if you can. Signed C. C. Marsh, Col., &c,” 


B. M. Prentiss, Brig. Gen, 


Atigust 6, 1861. 
To CHESTER Hagpine: eg 


* * * * Marsh hag called for help again. Enemy five thousand and over. Citizens hava 
left Cape Girardeau, * * * # 
B, M. Prentiss, Brig. Gen. 
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force in a valley called Dug Springs. After a little skirmishing, however, 
the enemy retired, without giving battle. The next day he proceeded as 
far as Curran, twenty-six miles soutlt of Springfield. Here, learning that 
the enciny were in force west of him, and fearing lest his communication 
with Springfield should be cut off, he determined, having first consulted 
with his officers, to return again to Springfield, which he did accordingly. 
The rebels followed him, and enecamping at Wilson’s Creek, about ten 
miles south of Springfield, scoured the country with their cavalry, gather- 
ing supplies by foraging, and preparing themselves to make an attack with 
overpowering numbers. 
_ Gen. Lyon, however, did not wait to be attacked. On the 9th day of 
August, he determined to surprise the foe in their camp, if possible, and 


ee 1h 
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MAP OF WILSON’S CREEK AND VICINITY. 


bring on the battle himself. For this determination he has sometimes 
been censured as rash. The enemy were over twenty thousand strong, 
according to the muster-rolls taken from them. Lyon could lead into the 
field but fifty-five hundred men. Two thousand of these were Home 
Guards, and there was one regiment whose term of service had already 
expired. The resolve of Lyon, under these circumstances, to make the 
attack, is not open to the charge of imprudence,—it was simply heroic. 
Tis force was disheartened, and growing daily smaller. He had no 
present hope of reénforcements. He was very poorly supplied with cav- 
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alry, of which the enemy possessed great numbers. Tle was a hundred 
and fifty miles from any railroad, If, with such an army, he attempted to 
retreat, it is probable his entire fore would have speedily been disorgan- 
ized and utterly destroyed. Nor could he remain on the defensive at 
Springfield, as his army would surely soon be surrounded and captured. 
His only hope lay in a bold and brave stroke. He made it. It cost him 
his life, but it saved his army. 

To understand the nature of that stroke, a word of topographical ex- 
planation is necessary. From the village of Springfield, there is one road 
leading to Fayetteville, Arkansas, running in a south-westerly direction. 
Another road, pursuing a course nearly due west, conducts to Mount 
Vernon. 

About ten miles from Springfield, by either of these roads, you reach 
Wilson’s Creck, a tributary of White River. Along the banks of this 
creek there is a cross road, which connects the Fayetteville and the Mount 
Vernon roads. The valley of this creek is about twenty rods in width, 
bounded by gently sloping hills, which are covered with scrub oak a few 
‘feet high, except where the land is in cultivation, Upon this cross road, 
about three miles in length, equally accessible from Springfield by either 
of the roads we have mentioned, the rebel camp was situated. 

Concealed by the shades of evening, on the 9th of August, Gen. Lyon, 
with floating banners, but silent bands, emerged from the streets of Spring- 
field, to attack, by surprise, if possible, the foe, outnumbering him nearly 
three to one. His force was divided ; one part, under his own command, 
moved along the Mount Vernon road, to attack the enemy in front, while 
the other part, under the intrepid Col. Sigel,* with six pieces of artillery, 
two companies of cavalry, and several regiments of infantry, took the Fay- 
etteville road, with instructions to attack the rebels in the rear. Precau- 
tions were taken to render the surprise as complete as possible, and it was 
hoped that the rebels, distracted by the presence of an enemy thus unex- 
pectedly assailing them on both sides, and taken by surprise, might be 
effectually put to flight. It is proper to add that the time of service of 
the Fifth Regiment of Missouri volunteers had expired; that Col. Sigel 
had gone to them, company by company, and, by his personal influence, 
had induced them to retnlist for eight days ; that this reénlistment expired 
on the 9th, the day before the battle; that many of the officers had gone 
me and that a considerable part of Sigel’s foree was composed of raw 
recruits, 


* Gen, Franz Sigel was horn in Baden, Germany, in 1821. He received a regular military educa- 
tion at Carlsruhe, In 1347, he was promoted to chief adjutant, and acquired the reputation of being 
the most accomplished artillerist in Germany. Espousing the cause of the patriots in 1848, he led 
£0,000 meu against an equal number of royalists, and routed them, capturing all their ordnance. 
His skill and heroism hw1 placed him in chief command of the patriot forces. At the close of the 
war, he came to America, and settling in Missouri, was soon elected to_a professorship in the col- 
lege of St. Louis, At the opening of the rebellion hero, Sigel, true to his republican principles, 
rallied his countrymen to the support of our free institutions. Hoe soon attained the highest posi- 
tion, in the affection and confidence of the community. Tis brilliant carcer, as he led his heroic 
countrymen through many a bloody fight, beneath the banner of his adopted country. will consti- 
cute some of the most attractive pages in our subsequent history. 
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The morning of the 10th of August was just beginning to dawn, when 
Col. Sigel cautiously arrived within a mile of the rebel camp. So quietly 
did‘he advance, that some forty of the rebels going from their camp to get 
water and provisions, were taken prisoners without being able to give 
their comrades any warning of their danger. Silently the Union troops 
ascended the hills, which bordered the creek, and there beheld spread out 
before them, the tents of the foe. The rebels were at their breakfast. 
Col. Sigel, bringing his artillery into position, with a well-directed shot 
into the midst of their encampment, gave the rebels the first intimation of 
his presence. They were thrown into utter disorder by the suddenness of 
the surprise, and retreated in confusion down the valley. The infantry 
pursued and quickly formed in the camp s0 lately occupied by the rebels. 
The enemy, however, recovering from the first panic, were almost as 
quickly formed in line of battle, and Col. Sigel found his little force 
opposed by one, three thousand strong. The artillery now moved down 
into the valley, to codperate with the infantry, and, atter a short fight, the 
enemy retired in some confusion. 

Meanwhile, the sound of heavy firing from the other end of the valley 
was distinctly heard, and it was evident that Lyon was there, engaging 
the enemy in force. In order to aid Lyon, Col. Sigel pressed forward his 
columns up the valley, selecting a position. to cut off any attempted retreat 
of the enemy. He had already succeeded in taking over one hundred 
prisoners, when, by a natural but unfortunate mistake, his well-laid plans 
were overturned, and he was compelled to retreat. The firing m the 
north-west had ceased. Ie presumed that Lyon had been successful, and 
that his troops were in pursuit of the enemy. This was confirmed by the 
appearance to the east of him, of large bodies of rebels, apparently retreat- 
ing to the south. Of course there could be no communication between 
him and Lyon, as the rebel force was directly between them. At this 
juncture, word was bronght to Col. Sigel, that Lyon’s forces were advane- 
ing triumphantly up the road. Ilis troops were told not to fire upon 
them, and with exultant hearts they waved their flags to those whom they 
supposed to be their victorious comrades. Suddenly from the advancing 
troops there burst upon Sigel’s little band, a point-blank destructive fire, 
which covered the ground with the dying and the dead. At the same 
moment, from the adjoining hills, where they had supposed that Lyon’s 
victorious troops were pursuing the enemy, there came plunging down upon 
them shot and shell from a rebel battery. The Unionists were thrown 
into utter confusion; for they still believed that the volleys, which swept 
their ranks, came from their friends. The gloom of the morning, and the 
absence of all uniform, prevented the prompt detection of the error. The 
ery ran, from mouth to mouth, “Our friends are firing upon us.” The 
soldiers could not be dissuaded from this belief, until many had fallen. 
Nearly all the artillery horses were shot down at their guns, and death was 
sweeping the ranks, Most of these young patriots had recently come from 
their peaceful homes, and had never before heard the spiteful whistle of a 
hostile bullet. It is not strange that a panic should have ensued. Under 
these circumstances, it might have been expected in the best drilled army, 
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Five cannon were abandoned, in the disorderly retreat. The foe, 
exultant and with hideous yells, came rushing on. Col. Sigel himself, in 
his efforts to arrest the rout, narrowly escaped capture. With anguish he 
afterwards summed up, that, out of his heroie little band he had lost, in 
dead, wounded and missing, eight hundred and ninety-two. Some popular 
complaints have been uttered against Col. Sigel, for not having aiterwards, 
with the remnant of his forces, formed a junction with Gen. Lyon. Dut 
this was not possible. There were but two roads, by which he could gain 
access to Lyon's position, at the other end of the valley. One was the long, 
circuitous route of twenty miles, by the way of Springfield. The other 
was the valley road, then in the full possession of the exultant rebel army. 
There was, therefore, nothing for Col. Sigel to do, but to withdraw his 
shattered and bleeding ranks as safely as possible from the field. 

Gen, Lyon, meanwhile, having left Springfield at about the same time 
with Col. Sigel, arrived, at one o’clock in the morning, in view of the ene- 
my’s camp fires. Here his column lay, on its arms, till daylight, when it 
moved forward. The enemy had pickets thrown out at this point, and 
their surprise was, therefore, less complete than it had been in the rear, 
By the time Lyon reached the northern end cf the camp he found the 
enemy prepared to receive him. He succeeded, however, after a brief 
struggle, in gaining a commanding eminence at the north of the valley in 
which the camp was situated. Capt. Plummer, with four companies of 
infantry, protected his left flank. The battle was now commenced by a 
fire of shot and shell from Capt. Totten’s battery, and soon became general. 
In vain did the rebel host endeavor to drive Lyon from his well-chosen 
position, On the right, on the left, and in front they assailed him, in 
charge succeeding charge, but in vain. His quick eye detected every 
movement and successfully met and defeated it. The overwhelming num- 
ber of the rebels enabled them to replace, after each repulse, their defeated 
forces with fresh regiments, while Lyon’s little band found no time for 
rest, no respite trom the battle. The rebel host surged, wave after wave 
upon his heroic lines, as billows of the sea dash upon the coast. And as 
the rocks upon that coast beat back the flood, so did these heroic soldiers 
of freedom, with courage which would have ennobled veterans, and with 
patriotism which has won a nation’s homage and love, hurl back the tire- 
less surges of rebellion, which threatened to engulf them. It will be 
enough for any of these patriots to say, “ I was at the battle of Wilson’s 
Creek,” to secure the warmest grasp of every patriot’s hand. 

Wherever the missiles of death flew thickest, and the peril of the battle 
was most imminent, there was Gen. Lyon surely to be found. His young 
troops needed this encouragement on the part of their adored leader, and 
it inspired them with bravery, which nothing else could have conferred. 
Ilis horse had been shot under him; three times he had been wounded, 
and though faint from the loss of blood, he refused to retire even to have 
his wounds dressed ; in vain did his officers beseech him to avoid so much 
exposure, It was one of those eventful hours, which Gen. Lyon fully com- 
prehended, in which there was no hope but in despair. 

Again and again had the enemy been repulsed, only to return again 
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and again, with fresh troops, to the charge. Colonels Mitchell, Deitzler 
and Andrews were all severely wounded. All the men were exhausted 
with the long and unintermitted battle, and it seemed as though one puff 
of war's fierce tempest would now sweep away the thin and tremulous 
line. Just then the rebels again formed in a fresh and solid column for 
the charge. With firm and rapid tread, and raising unearthly yells, they 
swept up the slope. Gen. Lyon called for the troops, standing nearest 
him, to form for an opposing charge. Undaunted, and ready for the bat- 
tle as ever, they inquired, ‘““ Who will be our leader?” “ Come on, brave 
men,” shouted Gen. Lyon, “I will lead you.” In a moment he was at 
their head. At the next moment they were on the full run; at the next 
a deadly storm of bullets swept their ranks, staggering but not checking 
them in their impetuous advance—on—on they rushed for God and Lib- 
erty ; and in another moment, the foe were dispersed like dust by the 
gale. The victory was entire; this division of the rebels could rally no 
more; the army was saved ; but Lyon was dead! Two bullets had pierced 
his bosom, As he fell, one of his officers sprang to his side, and inquired 
anxiously, “Are you hurt?’ “Not much,”*was his faint reply. They 
were his last words. He fell asleep to wake no more. O! hateful pro- 
slavery rebellion! such are the victims immolated upon thy polluted 
shrine. Indignation is blended with the tears we shed, over such sacrifices 
which we have been compelled to offer to the demon of slavery. A nation 
mourned the loss of Lyon, the true Christian knight, without fear and 
without reproach. His remains now repose in the peaceful graveyard of 
his native village.* 

The death of Gen. Lyon was, for a time, carefully concealed from the 
troops. Even Major Sturgis, the next-in command, did not know of it for 
half an hour, Thus ‘gloriously died one who needs no other eulogy than 
the record of his life—as surely none other can be more eloquent. Never 
grasping power, or seeking office, he yet never feared to assume any respon- 
sibilities, which the exigencies of the hour demanded. Energetic action 
and heroic deeds secured his title to true nobility. His policy was always 
to punish traitors, not to attempt to pacify them by imbecility of action 
and apologetic words. While many in the State and in the army, were 
yet uncertain what secession signified or designed, he manifested an appre- 
ciation of its nature and its inevitable results, which proved him a true 
statesman. And the boldness and skill with which he dealt with this 
demoniac power, placed him in the foremost ranks of our generals. He 
sought to crush treason in Missouri, in the egg, before it was hatched and 
grown strong. He failed only because others, his superiors in position 
and power, with a feebler comprehension of the enemy to be destroyed, 
failed to supply him with the means. If to accomplish great results, in an 
incredibly short time, apparently without any adequate resources, save 


* “Puneral honors haye attended Gen. Lyon, from the battle-field where he fell, across one- 
half a continent, taken up from State to State, from city to city, from village to village, and been car- 
* ried forward, for near two thousand miles amid the tearful eyes, the bowed heads and the deepest 
expressions of personal sorrow of hundreds of thousands of grateful people., Such honors were 
never before, perhaps, paid to so young a general." —New York Tribune. 
8 
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those of his own creation constitute greatness, then no general, since the 
opening of the war, has shown himself the superior of Gen. Lyon. Mili- 
tary genius must be put to the same test with all other genius. That high 
intelligence, which soars above all professional technicalities and all the 
routine of the schools, will declare him to be the greatest captain who, at 
the least expense of blood and treasure, accomplishes the greatest results.* 

After the death of Gen. Lyon, Major Sturgis assumed command. His 
forces were wearied with long fighting. They had had no water since 
the evening before and could obtain none nearer than Springfield. An 
army twenty thousand strong + was yet before them. Though they had 
gained one great victory another battle was still impending. The results 
of Sigel’s attack and his whereabouts were utterly unknown. The two 
wings of the Union army had been separated by a distance of three miles. 
At this juncture a heavy column advanced from the hill where Col. Sigel’s 
guns had already been heard. Their dress resembled that of his men, and 
they bore the American flag. Major Sturgis, unaware of the deception 
which had dispersed Sigel’s brigade, allowed them to approach unmolested. 
Suddenly the rebel colors were displayed, a battery from an adjoining hill 
was opened upon the Union troops, and the fiercest and most bloody 
encounter of the day commenced. Fortunately, however, Major Sturgis’ 
men, better drilled than Col. Sigel’s, sustained the unexpected attack with 
perfect firmness. Not a sign of wavering was manifested. Muzzle to 
muzzle, almost hand to hand, was the unequal contest waged with this 
new force. It seemed, at times, as though the heroic little band would be 
utterly swe t away. Suddenly, by an ingenious mancuvre, the reserve 
was brought upon the enemy's flank, and in a few moments the whole 
rebel army was ‘routed and in full ‘retreat, Major Sturgis had, however, 
no force suflicient to Pr Bsyigoty._ After a brief repose he with- 
drew his: exhaust men in good order, arriving at Springfield at five 
o'clock that, evening The discomfited. a outnumbering foe at- 


it secured the safety of the army which 
The enemy was thwarted entirely in his 
as fired and destroyed. The foe, admon- 
ey had received, did not venture to interfere 
Eiists Unassailed they withdrew to Rolla, 
ilitary stores and $250,000 in specie from the 


OD i gc Creek, In its results it may be 


t to the question, Who is responsible for the failure to reénforce Gen, Lyon, it is 

ph on himself never cast any blame upon Gen. Fremont. In a letter writ: 

ttle, he, with | uch feeling, throws the responsibility upon Gen. Scott, 

hg at n Missouri, to strengthen the army of the Potomac. The 

ta olun , who was familiar with all the facts in the case, declares 

that Gen. Fremont made every effort in his power, to reénforee Lyon, but that he absolutely could 

not do it—.Statement of Col. Harding, A. A. G., quoted in speech of Hon. S. Colfax, March 7, 1862. 
Capt. Kelton, A. A. G., to Maj. Farrar, Sept. 21, 1861. 

+ In his official report Major Sturgis says over twenty thonsand. But when the previous loss 

of the enemy is deducted it seems hardly probable that more than that number of efficient men 

were left, 
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Springfield bank. It is doubtiess the decision of military judgment that 
the plan of attack at two points, three miles distant from each other, by 
forces so divided that no communication was possible between them, was 
ill-judged. It is, however, probable that, but for the natural mistake, into 
which Col. Sigel’s forces were led, the speedy rout of the whole rebel 
army would have been secured. And it is even now doubtful whether an 
attack, conducted in any other way, under the cireumstances, by so small 
a force upon one so much larger, and in its own chosen position, could 
have been equally successful. 

Still, the news of the battle of Wilson’s Creek filled the rebels of Mis- 
souri with cxultation. They had met, and successfully resisted the Govern- 
mental forces, and had compelled them to retreat from Springfield. The 
mutterings of an approaching storm were heard again in St. Louis. On 
the 14th of Angnst, the city was declared under martial law, and Gen. 
McKinstry was appointed Provost Marshal. The arrest of two or three 
prominent Secessionists, the suppression of two rebel papers, and a quiet 
note of warning to a third, had the effect to prevent any outbreak, and 
render St. Louis orderly and safe. 

In North Missouri, meanwhile, disorders still continued in some 
measure, in spite of the very stringent regulations of Gen. Pope. On the 
5th of August, quite a severe, but irregular, engagement had taken place, 
at Athens, on the Mississippi River, between twelve hundred Secessionists 
and four hundred Home Guards. So near the border was this engage- 
ment, that the Iowa military, forming on the eastern bank of the river, 
rendered the Home Guards good service, by aid of their Minié rifles. 
‘The rebels were put to flight. 

In the South-east, also, the rebels continued to maintain a threatening 
attitude. Almost every day brought information of some marauding band 
needing attention, or of some brief but fierce contest. On the 16th of 
August, a company of four hundred rebels was surprised and put to flight, 
and their camp equipage taken. On the 19th, a band of twelve hundred, 
at Charlestown, were attacked and dispersed by three hundred Union 
troops. Seventeen prisoners and fifteen horses were captured. On the 
21st, at Commerce, forty miles from Cairo, a battery, planted by the rebels, 
was taken by some Union troops sent from Cape Girardeau. In every 
such encounter, the patriots were successful, 

While these exciting military events were transpiring, important civil 
changes were also taking place. A State Convention of Missourians, de- 
voted to our national integrity, met, the latter part of July, at Jefferson 
City. They declared the offices of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Secretary of State, vacated, by the treason and flight of their occupants, 
and proceeded to fill their places with men true to the Union. The Ton. 
Hamilton R. Gamble was elected Governor, and he immediately issued a 
proclamation, calling for forty-two thousand troops, to aid the Federal 
Government in expelling the forces of rebellion from the State. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Fremont continued his preparations in organizing an 
expedition to descend the Mississippi River, and sweep from its banks the 
traitors with which they were infested. The erection of fortifications for 
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the protection of St. Louis—the construction of gun-boats, built upon his 
own suggestion, and the organization of his army, were pushed vigorously 
forward, under his own immediate supervision. Ile infused the utmost 
life and energy into every department. It is said that he allowed himself 
only four or five hours for sleep, out of the twenty-four. 

One of the unexpected difficulties which Gen. Fremont had to encoun- 
ter, was the refusal of Gov. Gamble to commission officers for the service, 
appointed by Gen. Fremont.* The difticulty being represented to the 
Government at Washington, Gen. Fremont received a telegram from 
President Lincoln, promising to commission the officers whom Fremont 
should appoint.+ 

On the 19th of Angnst, the Confederate Congress voted to receive Mis- 
souri into the Southern Confederacy, upon condition that she should ratify 
the Confederate Constitution, not by the people, but by the rebel Governor 
and his coadjutors, whom the people had already, by a large majority, re- 
pudiated, Sustained thus by the sanction of the Congress of rebels, disor- 
ders continued to increase, rather than diminish. The breaking up of one 
party of marauders, was at once followed by the organization of others. 
The State government had no militia, and was almost wholly powerless. 
Nothing but the most stringent measures could afford any hope of peace. 
On the 31st day of August, Gen. Fremont issued the following important 
proclamation : : 

“TIEADQUARTERS OF THE WrsTERN DEPARTMENT, i 
“Sr. Lours, Aug. 31, 1861. 

* Cireumstances, in my judgment of sufficient urgency, render it neces- 
sary that the Commanding General of this Department should assume the 
administrative powers of the State. Its disorganized condition, the help- 
lessness of the civil authority, the total insecurity of life, and the devasta- 
tion of property by bands of murderers and marauders, who infest nearly 
every county in the State, and avail themselves of the public misfortunes 
and the vicinity ofa hostile force, to gratify private and neighborhood ven- 
geance, and who find an enemy wherever they find plunder,—finally de- 


* Goy. Gamble, while in favor of the Union, was perhaps still more devoted to the intbrests of 
slavery. (zuarding the despotic institution with a watchful eye, he could not sympathize with 
Gen. Fremont, who not only considered slavery as the cause of all our troubles, but who, from all 
the dictates of his humanity, policy and religion, wag the advocate of equal Tights for all men. 

¢ The following is the correspondence : 


To How. M. Buain, Washington, D. C. ii 


Tt is necessary, in order to facilitate the organization here, that Maj. Gen. Fremont have power 
to commission officers, as Gov, Gamble has neglected to accede to a request to do it, much to the 
detriment of the public service. If tbe President telegraphs that be will appoint the officers Gen. 
Fremont commissions, it will remove a great stumbling-block from our path. 


Frask P.. Buair, JR. 


Tn answer to this, Mr. M. Blair telegraphed that if Gov, Gamble would not commission officers, 
the President would. But some mistako rendering the despatch incomprehensible, the President 
repeated it himself, as follows: 


W. 
To Cor. Bhar: asuinoToy, D, C, Aug. 21, 1861. 


I repeat, I will commission the officers of Missouri volunteers. 
. A. Lincoxy. 
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mand the severest measures to repress the daily increasing crimes and out- 
rages, which are driving off the inhabitants and ruining the State. In this 
condition, the public safety and the success of our arms requires unity of 
purpose, without let or hindrance, to the prompt administration of affairs. 

“In order, therefore, to suppress disorders, to maintain as far as now 
practicable the public peace, and to give security and protection to the 
persons and property of loyal citizens, I do hereby extend, and declare 
established, martial law throughout the State of Missouri. The lines of 
the army of occupation in this State are for the present declared to extend 
from Leavenworth, by way of the posts of Jefferson City, Rolla, and Iron- 
ton, to Cape Girardean, on the Mississippi River.* 

* All persons who shall be taken with arms in their hands within these 
lines shall be tried by court-martial, and if found guilty, will be shot. The 
property, real and personal, of all persons in the State of Missouri who 
shall take up arms against the United States, and who shall be directly 
proven to have taken active part with their enemies in the field, is declared 
to be confiscated to the public use ; and their slaves, if any they have, are 
hereby declared free men. 

* All persons who shall be proven to have destroyed, after the publica- 
tion of this order, railroad tracks, bridges or telegraphs, shall suffer the 
extreme penalty of this law. 

* All persons engaged in treasonable correspondence, in giving or pro- 
curing aid to the enemies of the United States, in fomenting tumult, in 
disturbing the public tranquillity, by creating and circulating false reports 
or incendiary documents, are in their own interest warned that they are 
exposing themselves to sudden and severe punishment. 

“ All persons who have been led away from their allegiance are re- 
quired to return to their homes forthwith ; any such absence without suf- 
ficient cause will be held to be presumptive evidence against them. 

“The object of this declaration is to place in the hands of the military 
authorities the power to give instantaneous effect to existing laws, and to 
supply such deficiencies as the conditions of war demand. But it is not 
intended to suspend the ordinary tribunals of the country, where the law 
will be administered by the civil officers in the usual manner, and with 
their customary authority, while the same can be peaceably exercised. 

“The Commanding General will labor vigilantly tor the public wel- 
fare, and in his efforts for their safety, hopes to obtain not only the acqui- 
escence, but the active support of the loyal people of the country. 

“J.C. Fremont, Major-General Commanding.” 


In issuing this proclamation, Gen. Fremont was ten months in advance 
of the nation’s representatives. He realized that the country was involved 
in real war. He realized that the rebels were in earnest. He realized 
that all attempts at pacification by timidity, and-concessions to traitors 
were unavailing, and would but add fuel to the flame. He realized that 
the only way to stop rebellion was to chastise rebels with the rod of justice. 


* This proclamation was not a brutum fulmen. The territory thus bounded was in the military 
occupation, and under the control, of Gen. Fremont. 
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Ten months later the Government at Washington began to see what Fre- 
mont then saw. In July, 1862, Congress incorporated, in a confiscation 
bill, the substantial principles of Gen. Fremont’s proclamation. The 
world has, however, never suffered men to teach it with impunity. An 
outery from all pro-slavery partisans, in all parts of the country, went up 
against the man who had first dared to proclaim liberty to the slaves of 
rebels, The Border States, supported by some conservative coadjutors in 
the North, demanded his removal. Tair means were not alone used for 
this end. The most strenuous efforts were secretly made to undermine 
him in the contidence of the Administration, and by bitter public attacks 
through the press to rob him of the confidence of the people. The most 
heinous charges were heaped upon him, both in private, before the Goy- 
ernment, and in public before the country at large. Political rivals 
assisted in the work of partisan antagonists. And bitter enemies made 
common cause in their attacks upon one whose position, while he was 
defending his country from her enemies in the field, should have secured 
for him the codperation of all who wished to see the integrity of their 
country maintained. But Fremont had friends as warm as his enemies 
were bitter. They rallied to his support. The masses of the people were 
his enthusiastic admirers. The journals were filled with discussions con- 
cerning his habits and all the details of his administrative career. 

Gen. Fremont paid no attention to either the secret designs of the 
politicians, or the public calumnies of the press. He continued to devote 
all lis energies to the task of overpowering and punishing the enemies of 
his country. President Lincoln wrote requesting him to,modify his pro- 
clamation. He replied requesting the President himself to make such 
modification, 

“Tf,” said he, “ your better jndgment decides that I was wrong in the 
article respecting the liberation of slaves, I have to ask that you will 
openly direct me to make the correction. The implied censure will be 
received as a soldier always should receive the reprimand of his chief., If 
I were to retract of my own accord it would imply that I myself thought 
it wrong, and that I had acted without the reflection which the gravity of 
the point demanded. But I did not. I acted with full deliberation, and 
with the certain conviction that it was a measure right and necessary, and 
I think so still.” 

The President accordingly issued an order modifying that of Gen, Fre- 
mont. The effect of this modification, which the still controlling influence 
of slavery constrained the President to make, was to contine the confisca- 
tion and liberation ot slaves to such as had been actually employed by the 
rebels in military service. If they worked the guns, they were to be free. 
Tf they only raised the cotton which enabled the rebels to buy the guns, 
they were not to be free. Gen. Fremont submitted to the modification. 
But this did not suit those who were even more anxious to protect slavery 
from harm, than to strike the rébellion heavy blows. The Cabinet at 
Washington, greatly embarrassed by these pro-slavery demands, which 
were continually pressing upon them from the Border States, could fur- 
vish Gen. Fremont with but very little sympathy or support, and were. 
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finally forced to the humiliation of withdrawing the officer who, as this 
narrative proves, lad developed, during his brief campaign, the highest 
qualities of the statesman and the general.* 


* The following is a copy of one of the deeds of Manumission, given by Gen. Fremont, and 
which the Government forbade him any longer to issue, “ Deed of Manumission—Whereas, 
T. L. S. of the eity aud county of St. Louis, Mo., has been taking active part with the enemies of 
the United States in the present insurrectionury movement agaiust the Government of the United 
States, Now, therefore, I, Jobu Charles Fremont, Major-General, commanding the Western De- 
partment of the army of the United States, by authority of law, aud the power vested in me, a3 
such Commanding Gencral, declare Frank Lewis, heretofore ‘held to service’ or labor, by said 
T. L. S, to be Free, and forever discharged from the bonds of servitude; giving him full right and 
authority to have, use anc control his own labor or service as to him may seem proper, without 
any accountability whatever to said T. L. &, or any one to claim by, throngh or under him. And 
this Deed of Manumission, shall be respected and treated, by all persons and in all courts of justice, 
ag the full‘and complete evidence of the freedom of said Frank Lewis. 

“In testimony whereof thia act is dene at St. Louis, Mo,, this 1st day of September, 1561, as is 
evidenced by tue departmental Seal hereto affixed by my order. 

(Signed) *Jony C. FREMONT." 
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Ow the 8th of September, Gen. Fremont sent a private note to Presi- 
dent Lincoln communicating his plan for the commencement of the Missis- 
sippi River Campaign. Te had already taken possession of Fort Holt and 


Paducah, Kentucky, by which movement he was enabled to command the 
Tennessee river, and thus 2 or the movement Gown that 
river, which was success ceomy { uch later period by his 


successor. H. 
Cumberland ; 
Henderson, 


the mouth of the 
y railroad with 
iles north-east 


of Fort Donelson ; ith a force of 
five ee Kentucky, and 
Gen, Grant to 0 of the Missis- 


sippi river cpposite Cairo. He t ‘oposed a combined attack on Colum- 
bus and Tickman, and an advance from Bowling Green and Hopkinsville 
on Nashvile, with which point they are connected by railroad. These 
suggestions, subsequently proved to be so sagacious, were not, however, 
adopted. ‘Lhe rebels were permitted to oceupy Bowling Green, fortify the 
Tennessee 2nd Cumberland rivers, and take possession of New Madrid. 
Months afterwards Gen. Fremont’s plan was followed to the letter, and 
the same results which, had he been then sustained, could have been 
accomplished without a battle, unless possibly one at’ Columbus, were 
accomplished only after a long delay, and at the expense of millions of 
treasure ard many sanguinary conflicts. The bombardment of Fort 
Henry, the terrible battle of Fort Donelson, the bloody engagement at 
New Madrid, and the tedious siege of Island Number Ten, were among 
the results of this rejection of Gen. Fremont’s strategic plans. To all this 
we must also add the long unmolested occupation of Bowling Green by 
the rebel army, a source of terror to all Kentucky, of real danger to Louis- 
ville, and a rallying point for all Secessionists in the State.* 


* “Tt is known that Gon. Fremont, on the 8th of Septomber, sent to Washington, by a special 
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While Gen. Fremont was thus preparing the way for a successful de- 
scent of the Mississippi River, and was, meanwhile, laboring to maintain 
arder in Missouri, and to prevent the rebels from advancing in Kentucky, 
Gen. Price, with his army of rebels, reorganized and recruited, was march- 
ing northward, toward the Missouri River. What point he intended to 
attack it was impossible to know, but it was believed that his purpose was 
to regain possession of Jefferson City, the capital of the State, and re- 
establish Gov, Jackson there. He had now reached the upper Osage, 
with a force of about fifteen thousand men, which was being constantly 
increased by recruits. The entire Missouri River had to be protected 
from his approach, and Gen. Fremont, in addition to his other labors, was 
busily engaged in organizing a force at Jefferson City and Rolla, to march 
to Springtield, and thus cither compel Price’s retreat, or surround him and 
destroy his force, Want of transportation, arms and money, impeded 
Gen. Fremont at every step, while the evident lack of cordial support, and’ 
thorough confidence, on the part of the National Government, sensibly 
weakened his credit, and added to his embarrassments. 

At this critical position of affairs, he was visited by a Committee sent 
from Washington, to investigate his Department. Their visit, as a sign of 
growing suspicion on the part of the administration, was widely bruited 
throughout the country. Difficulties in his own camp also harassed him. 
For causes which have never been explained, Hon, Frank P. Blair, Jr., 
then acting Colonel of Missouri volunteers, who had been one of Gen, Fre- 
mont’s warmest friends, became his bitterest enemy. Le was arrested by 
order of Gen. Fremont for insubordination, and was promptly discharged, 
by orders from Washington, without any investigation as to the causes of 
his arrest. Col. Blair retaliated by filing charges against Fremont, which, 
however, were never pushed to a trial. 

On the 9th of September, Gen. Fremont received intelligence that the 
rebels were on the eve of a general forward movement in Kentucky. 
They were at Columbus, in large force, and were preparing to advance on 
Paducah and Cairo. He immediately forwarded reénforcements to Gen, 
Grant, at the former point. On the 12th, he learned that Price was threat- 
ening Lexington, one hundred and fifteen miles west of Jefferson City. IIe 
immediately telegraphed to Col. Jeff. C. Davis, who was in command at 
the latter point, to despatch reénforcements to Lexington, to which point 
Col. Mulligan, with twenty-seven hundred men, had already been sent. 
A considerable force, however, threatened Booneville, and Col. Davis, 
under the belief that the latter was the point really threatened, held the 
reénforcements back for that place.* On the 14th, Gen. Price appeared 
before Lexington, and invested it with his whole army, not less now than 
twenty-five thousand strong. 

A busy and sad day was that for Gen. Fremont. On that day, six 


messenger, lest, if sent by mail or telegraphed, it might become known to the country, and ulti- 

mately to the rebels, the entire plan of that now famous campaign, by our army and gun-boats, by 

the way of the Mississippi, Tennessee, Cumberland and White rivers, which his ultimate successor 

Halleck adopted, and which Halleck's subordinates carried out in its details.”— Van Buren Denslow. 
* Col. Davis to Maj. Gen. Fremont, Sept. 13, 1861. 
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days before the fall of Lexington, Hon. Schuyler Colfax, United States 
representative from Indiana, arrived at St. Louis. Lieut. Gov. Hall met 
him on his arrival, and informed him of the condition of affairs. “ Fre- 
mont,” said he, “has twenty thousand men in St. Louis. He ought at 
once to send out a column to intercept and capture Price’s army.” Mr. 
Colfax went immediately to Gen, Fremont’s headquarters. He was a per- 
sonal friend. He urged that reénforcements be sent, to cut Price off with- 
out delay. 

“Mr, Colfax,” replied Fremont, “I will tell you confidentially how 
many men we have in St. Louis, though I would not have it published on 
the streets for my life. The opinion in the citysis that we have twenty 
thousand men here, and this gives us strength. If it were known here 
what is the actual number, our enemies would be promptly informed. But 
I will show you how many there are.” 

He rang the bell, and his secretary brought in the muster rolls of the 
morning. There were in the city, and for a circuit of seven miles around, 
less than eight thousand men, Home Guards and all.* There were but 
two full regiments, The remainder of the force was made up of fragment- 
ary and undisciplined regiments of two hundred and fifty, foar hundred, 
and six hundred men. Mr. Colfax was astounded. 

“Tt is a beggarly array of an army,” exclaimed he, “‘ even for the de- 
fense of the city, Yet—can’t you spare some of these men ¢” 

Fremont made no reply; but, with tears in his eyes, he handed the 
inquirer the two following telegrains, that day received from Washington. 
They speak for themselves. 

Wasninciox, Sept. 14, 1861, 
To Mas. Gry. Fremont: 

On consultation with the President and head of Department, it was 
determined to call upon you for five thousand well armed infantry, to be 
sent here without a moment’s delay. Give them three days’ cooked ra- 
tions. This draft from your forces to be replaced by you, by draft from 
the States of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, &e. How many men have you under 
arms in your district? Please answer fully and immediately. 

Snton Cameron, Secretary of War. 


Wasninetoy, Sep!, 14, 1861. 
To Mas. Gey. Fremont: 


Detach five thousand infantry from your department, to come here 
without delay, and report the number of troops that will be lett with you. 
The President dictates, Winriztp Scorr. 


“ Telegraph,” said Mr. Colfax, “ that you have not the men to send— 
that Missouri will be lost if these troops are taken away.” 

“ No,” replied Fremont, “ that would be insubordination, with which 
I have already been unjustly charged. The Capital must be again in 


* The official return to the War Department, of this date, shows, in the city of St. Louis, in- 
eluding Home Guards, 6,890. 
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ni and must be saved, even if Missouri fall, and I sacrifice my- 
self, . 

Tn truth, he had not the men. His official return} to the War Depart- 
ment, of this date, shows his entire force to have been (55,693) fifty-five 
thousand six hundred and ninety-three. Of these, over twenty thousand 
were at Cairo and in Kentucky, where their presence was imperatively 
needed, to protect Paducah, Cairo, and the Dllineis border, from a threat- 
‘ened advance by the rebels. Of the remainder, a large proportion were 
Home Guards, and many were raw recruits, undrilled, unarmed, unorgan- 
ized, They were scattered over a large territory, protecting important 
railroad lines, and maintaining order where it could only be maintained, 
by the presence of an efficient military force. And now, from his few 
and scattered bands, threatened with assault by an advance in Kentucky, 
and by a rebel foe twenty-five thousand strong in the West, he was re- 
quired to send, without delay, not merely five thousand unorganized and 
unarmed men, to be armed and equipped from the arsenals in the East, 
but five thousand well armed men, their rations cooked, and themselves 
ready for service.t 

Gen. Fremont, however, put forth every energy to accomplish what 
the exigency of the case demanded. He telegraphed to Washington that 
he was preparing to obey the orders received. He telegraphed to Gen, 
Grant to send forward two regiments from Padneah. Ie commenced at 
once the work of organizing the other three. J1I® telegraphed to the Gov- 
ernors of Ohio and Indiana for reéntorcements, and received in reply that 
all the Ohio troops were ordered to Western Virginia, and all those of 
Indiana, to swell the army reposing upon the Potomac. He ordered the 
enly two full regiments he had in the city of St. Louis, to proceed to Jef 
ferson City, and telegraphed to Col. Davis a peremptory order, to send 
forward two regiments up the river to Lexington. Ie sent dispatch after 
dispatch to that officer, to hasten his movements. Ie telegraphed to Gen. 
Sturgis, then at Mexico, in North Missouri, to proceed to. Lexington with 
his entire force, and assume command of the place. He telegraphed to 
Washington his situation, and urgently requested leave to retain the three 
regiments not yet sent East. 


* Speech of Hon. Schuyler Colfax, March 7, 1862. 

} Official return to War Department, dated Sept. 14, 1861, and quoted by Hon. Frank P-. Blair, 
in Speech of Hon. Schuyler Colfax, supra. 

¢ We can not refrain from quoting here the indignant utterance of an able writer, who could 
not but express too strongly that which he so strongly felt. “ There is one occasion upon which 
the nation may wish, for Fremont’s sake, that he had acted differently, McClellan sat in his office 
at Washington, in command of 70,000 men, a surfeit of troops, such as no general, on this conti- 
nent, had ever led into an engagement. ‘There was no attack to be made or met, but—he tele- 
graphs to Fremont, to send him five of his best regiments immediately. The dispatch finds I're- 
mont about to send these yery troops to the relief of the imperiled Mulligan. True, Sturgis and 
others have been ordered to his relief, but he would make assurance doubly sure, Fremont pro- 
tests. The administration reiterates the order, more and more peremptorily. Fremont OvGHT TO 
HAVE DISOBEYED THE ORDER. But he obeyed, sending the troops eastward, leaving but three 
thousand to defend St. Louis, and Mulligan was sacrificed, Yet this is the man who is charged 
with being naturally insubordinato.”—Fremont and McClellan, by Van Buren Denstor. Gen, Fre- 
wont surely did right in cbeying the above order, cruel, as under the circumstances, that order 


seemed. 
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On the 18th, he received the desired permission. It came, however, 
too late to be of any avail if reénforcing Lexington. On the 16th, he 
received a telegram from Gen. Pope, that, by the 18th, two regiments of 
infantry, four pieces of artillery, and one hundred and fifty cavalry, would 
arrive at Lexington; and by the day following, further reénforcements, 
making a total of four thousand men. On the 18th, supposing Sturgis to 
have arrived at Lexington, he telegraphed to him, at that point, to codpe- 
rate with Col. Davis in a combined attack upon the enemy—so strong was 
his assurance that the Union forces were suflicient, not only to defend Lex- 
ington, but to assume the offensive. He telegraphed to Gen, Lane, of 
Kansas, to coéperate with and under Sturgis. He telegraphed to Col. 
Davis, to unite with Gens, Sturgis and Lane. Every day carried message 
after message over the wires. And if his commands had been carried out, 
or if Gen. Pope’s promised reénforcements had come up, Lexington would 
not have fallen. But, for some unexplained reason, those reénforcements 
failed to arrive. Gen. Sturgis came to the north bank of the Missouri 
River, a few miles below Lexington, which is on the opposite bank, and 
learning that the ferry-boats had been destroyed, so that he could not 
cross, retired, without even showing himself to the enemy. Col. Davis 
stopped with his troops, on their way up the river, at a point where a 
rebel battery had been erected. Here he landed, for the purpose of storm- 
ing it, in the darkness of the night. The troops, by accident, fired into 
each other, and were thrown into disorder. Dy this untoward event, they 
were so delayed, that they failed to reach Lexington in season.* While 
the country was wondering why Gen. Fremont did not put himself’ at the 
head of his troops in St. Louis to intercept Price, he had no troops there. 
At the time he was charged with doing nothing, he was straining every 
nerve to accomplish what, in truth, he had not sufficient means to accom- 
plish. And, two days before Lexington fell, he had every reason to be- 
lieve that, through the herculean efforts he had made, the Union troops 
were there in sufficient force, to justify an aggressive movement against 
the foe, 

While Gen, Fremont was thus putting forth every energy to meet the 
demands made upon him, Gen. Price with his entire army had made his 
appearance before Lexington. It was occupied by Col. Mulligan with two 
thousand six hundred and forty men. Of these five hundred were Home 
Guards, and five hundred were cavalry, having only sabres and side arms, 
and, therefore, quite unfit for service in a siege. With this feeble band 
Col. Mulligan was to encounter an army of the most fierce and desperate 
men who could be gathered from the frontiers of civilization, amounting, 
as was admitted by the rebels, to twenty-five thousand, and estimated by 
others at ten thousand more. 

On the 12th, Price invested the city. For a few days the fighting was 
confined to skirmishing on the outposts, as the dense lines of the beleaguer- 
ing army selected and seized their positions. Early in the morning of the 
18th, the rebels commenced a vigorous assault, from every available quar- 


* Speech of Hon, Schuyler Colfax, March 7, 1862, 
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ter. The patriots stood as firm as the hills they trod, and through a long 
day of ceaseless and exhausting battle, beat off the foe with heavy loss. 
On the 19th the fight was again renewed, and there was another day of 
tumult, blood and woe, with no marked success on either side. But 
heroically the little band of patriots struggled against the swarming foe, 
assailing them at every point, and sure of the final victory. All access to 
the river, was, during the day, cut off by the rebels, and the Union camp 
was thus deprived of water. Provisions also began to fuil. Some reén- 
forcements, hastening to Mulligan’s aid, were intercepted and driven back. 
The river boats had been*burned by the rebels, and retreat was, therefore, 
impossible, 

At § o'clock in the evening of this sad day, when the hearts of the 
boldest must have been sinking in despair, the rebel chieftain sent in a 
summons to surrender, Col. Mulligan nobly replied, “Come and take 
us.” At 10 o'clock another flag of truce penetrated the patriot lines bear- 
ing another summons accompanied with the threat, that if the demand 
were not complied with, every man in the garrison should be bayoneted 
who survived the attack. Though the repulse of the foe seemed hardly 
possible, the flag was sent back with the stern, heroic resolve to fight to 
the bitter end. Such developments of moral grandeur make one proud of 
his race. These men were worthy of the cause for which they were ready 
to die. , 

A few hours of troubled repose were interrupted, at midnight, by the 
opening of a fierce cannonade. The rebels were so numerous that they 
could furnish relief parties, and thus continue the conflict night and day. 
The moment a few streaks of gray light appeared in the east, announcing 
the approaching dawn of morning, column after column, of desperate men, 
yelling like fiends, were hurled upon the slender lines, where but twenty- 
seven hundred martyr patriots stood in battle array, As the foe came 
rushing, roaring on, ten to one, the Home Guard, utterly exhausted with 
sleeplessness, thirst and toil, wavered, broke, and were swept away by the 
surge. In vain did Col. Mulligan endeavor to rally them. Despairingly 
they declared they had no strength to stand any longer. It was true. 
Their officers were nearly all slain; they had not a cartridge left; they 
had not a drop of water in their canteens, and nothing remained but to 
say to the rebels, fighting for the destruction of their country and its sup- 
porters, “ Here are our bare bosoms; plunge in your swords.” * 

At 3 o’clock Lexington was surrendered. The officers were held as 
prisoners of war. The privates were discharged on taking an oath not to 
serve against the Confederate States. Terrible as had been the scene 
through which this little band of patriots had passed, many of the men, 
were, to the very last, entirely unreconciled to the thought of surrender, 


* After the surrender Gen. Price detailed an officer to collect the ammunition. The officer 
called on the adjutant to produce it. The adjutant called up a dozen men, one afler another, and 
exhibiting the empty cartridge boxes, said to the astonished rebel, “I believe, sir, we gave you all 
the ammunition we had, before we stopped fighting. Had there been any more, upon my word 
you shoul have had it, sir, But I will inquire, and if, by accident, there is a cartridge left, I will 
let you know.” The rebel officer turned away, reflecting upoa tho glorious victory of having cap- 
tured men who had fired their last shot.—Chicago Post. 
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and hegged to be permitted in the death struggles of the most desperate 
sally, “to finish the thing.” Some of the cavalry shot their horses, that 
they might not fall into the possession of the rebels. 

The capture of Lexington was the only decided victory which the rebels 
thus far had achieved in Missouri. Aun army of twenty-five thousand men, 
with seven brigadier-generals, among them, Price, Rains and Hardee, sue- 
ceeded, alter eight days of close investiture, and three of hard fighting, in 
capturing a force of less than twenty-seven hundred men, five hundred of 
whom were irregulars, and five hundred imperfectly armed cavalry. This 
success they did not achieve until the provisions, water and ammunition 
of the Union forces had given out. Such a contest is unequaled in the 
annals of war. Let the rebels have all the credit of such a victory! It 
gave them five picces of artillery, a considerable amount of arms, possession 
of the State seal and public records, about nine hundred thousand dollars 
in specie in the bank, and some prisgqners. Otherwise their victory was 
as barren of results, as of glory. The position was untenable. No attempt 
was made to hold it. Indeed, if Gen. Fremont had possessed transporta- 
tion, he might probably have eut off Price’s retreat, and succeeded in cap- 
turing nearly his whole army. 

On the 20th day of Septemper Lexington fell into the hands of the 
rebels. On the 28th Gen. Fremont went into camp at Jefferson City, and 
gave his personal attention to the work of organizing a force to drive 
Price out of the State, An incident in camp life, illustrative of his charac- 
ter, is narrated by one of his officers. Twice in one night the long roll of 
the drum sounded the alarm, The staff officers sprang from their beds 
and rushed to report to their General. On each oceasion they found him 
at the door of his tent waiting—the first oflicer ready, The alarms proved 
false. e 

In a little over a week, in spite of Jack of transportation or means to 
procure it, and in spite of public diseredit cast upon him, he was prepared 
to move. On the 30th of September, Price evacuated Lexington and com- 
menced a retreat to the south. He left a rebel guard there in charge of 
some Union prisoners. On the 15th of October, Major White, command- 
ing a squadron of cavalry, called Prairie Scouts, with two and twenty 
men, made a foreed march of nearly sixty miles, surprised Lexington, dis- 
persed the rebels, captured sixty or seyenty prisoners, took two steam 
ferry boats and some otlicr less valuable articles, rescued the Union pris- 
oners left there, and with a rebel captured flag returned by another route 
to Warsaw, traveling with neither provisions nor transportation, and join- 
ing Fremont’s forces south of the Osage. As characteristic of the energy 
of the men whom Gen. Fremont gathered about him, it is worth narrating, 
that Major White’s horses being unshod, he procured some old iron, called 
for blacksmiths from the ranks, took possession of two unoceupied black- 
smith’s shops, and in five days made the shoes and shod all his horses. 
At another time the cartridges being spoiled by rain, they procured pow- 
der and lead, and turning a earpenter’s shop into a cartridge factory, made 
three thousand cartridges. Such men could march, if necessary, without 
waiting for army wagons and regular equipments. 
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On fhe 8th of October Gen. Fremont commenced his pursuit. Tis 
men were imperfectly equipped. He possessed very insuflicient transpor- 
tation. But his soldiers were full of enthusiasm for him. And by aid of 
that enthusiasm he accomplished what scientific military men pronounced 
to be impossible. He was not merely in pursuit of Price. It was his 
plan, though not yet disclosed even to his second in command, not only to 
drive Price into Arkansas, or force him to battle in the State, but also to 
take possession of Little Rock, turn the position of the enemy on the Mis- 
sissippi river, cut off all the rebel supplies from Arkansas, and be ready to 
cobperate with the descent of the gun-boats when two months later they 
should be completed. Thus his pursuit of Gen. Price was part of a well- 
formed plan for the opening of the Mississippi river. 

On the 13th of October, while he was encamped at Tipton, he was 
visited by Mr. Cameron, from Washington, Secretary of War, aceompa- 
nied by Adj.-Gen. Thomas. They had come upon a second visit of inspec- 
tion. They informed Gen. Fremont of no charges against him, asked him 
for no explanations. Gen. Thomas, however, conversed freely with his 
subordinates upon the general conduct of the war. The intended visit of 
these high officials, and its purpose had been publicly made known to the 
country. The enemy were not ignorant of it. Charges had already been 
preferred against Gen. Fremont of a serious character. It was confidently 
asserted that he was to be removed, even that he was to be court-martialed. 
It was evident that the country was being prepared for a change in com- 
mand. The Secretary and his aid returned to Washington. The former 
issued an order directing the fortifications in process of erection about 
St. Louis to be stopped. The latter presented a report of the results of 
their visit to the West. Ata time when the journals of the North were 
forbidden to give any information concerning the condition of the army 
of the Potomac, this official report of the condition of Fremont’s army was 
given to the newspapers and carried by them all over the land. Full 
details of every disadvantage under which Gen, Fremont labored were 
thus communicated to the enemy. Gen, Fremont’s exact force was pub- 
lished, thirty-eight thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine men; it was 
averred that his arms were useless, and that in one regiment only twenty 
out of a hundred muskets would go off—that the men lacked necessary 
equipments—that Gen. Hunter, Fremont’s second in command, had no 
confidence in him—that the army possessed no suflicient transportation, 
and that it was impossible for it to make the contemplated march. No 
efforts, however, were made to furnish the care-worn, but indomitable, 
General with more troops, or better arms or more effective means of move- 
ment. Gen. Fremont, as usual, answered the allegation that his proposed 
movements were impracticable by proceeding, with his accustomed energy. 
to complete them. Sigel, the indefatigable Sigel, his chosen general, led 
his advance. He marched with no other transportation than that which 
he could obtain from the farmers’ wagons and ox-teams pressed temporarily 
into service. Whatever Gen. Fremont needed he took. Where the owner 
was unquestionably loyal he paid for it. Otherwise he gave a receipt, 
etating that it should be paid for, in case the owner continued loyal. 
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On the 18th of October, Gen. Fremont reached Warsaw on the Osage 
river. The stream broad, deep and swollen with heavy rains, could not be 
forded. There were neither boats nor lumber to be obtained. But in five 
days a bridge was constructed from the native forest, over which the army 
passed. 

On the 25th the army was inspirited by the news that Jeff. Thompson’s 

guerilla band, four thousand strong, had been utterly routed at Frederick- 
town, Mo. Three columns under Colonels Plummer, Marsh and Carlin, 
had been ordered, by Gen. Grant, in command at Cairo, to intercept and 
capture Thompson at that point. A messenger from Col. Plummer, ad- 
vancing from the south to meet Col. Carlin advancing on the north, fell 
into Jeff. Thompson’s hands. Learning thus of the projected attack, he 
evacuated Fredericktown and commenced a retreat in a southerly direc- 
tion, successfully avoiding Col. Plummer. Leaving information that he 
“had retreated, he formed an ambusecade about a mile from the town, and 
awaited the Union forces. By intelligence received from a negro woman, 
they escaped the trap, which was set for them. The position of the enemy 
being thus discovered, the Union troops assailed them with such impetu- 
osity that, after a short, but severe contest, they were utterly routed, and 
were driven in disordered flight, having encountered heavy loss, more than 
ten miles. 

-Gen. Fremont was now near Springfield. The enemy was not far dis- 
tant. A rebel garrison of three or four hundred were said to be in Spring- 
field. On the 25th, Major Zagonyi, commandant of Gen. Fremont’s body- 
guard, was directed to ride forward, with a force of about three hundred, 
to make a reconnoissance, and, if practicable, capture or disperse the 
rebels, and take possession of the village. Major Zagonyi was a Hunga- 
rian officer, drawn to the Western service by the fame of Fremont. He 
had himself recruited the body-guard which he commanded. It consisted 
of three companies of carefully picked men, armed with light sabres and 
revolvers. The first company also carried carbines. One hundred and 
sixty of this guard, with one hundred and forty of Major White’s prairie 
scouts, already spoken of, constituted his foree. As he advanced, he 
learned that the rebel guard had been reéntforced, and that over two thou- 
sand men were ready to receive him. They had also been warned of his 
approach, and surprise was impossible. Prudence would have dictated 
that he return for reénforcements. 

But Fremont’s body-guard had been a subject of much ridicule and 
abuse. He determined to make good its reputation for valor, at least. 
Perhaps, by attacking the enemy in the rear, he might still secure the 
benefit of a surprise. This advantage he would gain, if possible. A detour 
of twelve miles around Springfield brought them to the rebels’ position, 
but upon their south flank. They were strongly posted, just west of the 
village, on the top of a hill, which sloped toward the east. Immediately 
in their rear was a thick wood, impenetrable by cavalry. Before they 
came within sight of the enemy, Zagonyi halted his men. Drawing them 
up in line, he addressed them in the following brief and nervous words : 

“ Fellow soldiers, this is your first battle. For our three hundred, the 
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enemy are two thousand. If any of you are sick, or tired by the long 
march, or if any think the number is too great, now is the time to turn 
back,” 

He paused: no one was sick or tired. “We must not retreat,” he 
continued. ‘ Our honor, and the honor of our General, and of our coun- 
try, tell us to goon. I will lead you. We have been called holiday sol- 
diers for the pavements of St. Louis. To-day we will show that we are 
soldiers for the battle. Your watchword shall be, ‘Zvemont and the 
Union!’ Draw sabre! By the right flank,—quick trot,—mareh !” 

With that shout— Fremont and the Union”—npon their lips, their 
horses pressed into a quick gallop, they turn the corner which brings them 
in sight of the foe. There is no surprise. In line of battle, protected in 
the rear by a wood which no cavalry can enter, the rebels stand, fore- 
warned, ready to receive the charge. There is no time to delay—none to 
draw back. In a moment they have reached the foot of the hill, The 
rebel fire sweeps over their heads. The Prairie Scouts, by a misunder- 
standing of orders, become separated from their companions, and fail to 
join them again. Up the steep hill the hundred and sixty men press 
upon the two thousand of their foe. Seven guard horses fell upon a space 
not more than twenty feet square. But nothing can check their wild en- 
thusiasm. They break through the rebel line. They drive the infantry 
back into the woods. They scatter the hostile cavalry on this side, and on 
that. They pursue the flying rebels down the hill again, and through the 
streets of the village. 

It seems incredible, yet it is sober history—not romance ; in less than 
three minutes, that body-guard of a hundred and sixty men had utterly 
routed and scattered an enemy, twenty-two hundred strong. Planting 
the Union flag upon the court-house, they retire as night set in, that 
they may not be surprised in the darkness by new rebel forces. Their 
loss was sixteen killed and twenty-eight wounded, out of the whale three 
hundred. 

This has been pronounced an unnecessary sacrifice. The charge, it is 
said, was ill-judged. But the bravery surely merits th highest commenda- 
tion, and the success sanctifies the judgment of Zagonyi, which directed 
the assault. Moreover, we needed the example of this chivalrous dash and 
daring, to wake up some of our too cautious generals, and to inspire that 
enthusiasm and that confidence of success, which are essential to great, 
accomplishments. For let it not be forgotten that this was an expedition, 
which, in its ultimate results, was designed to sweep the Mississippi to the 
Gulf. 

The ladies of Springfield, thus redeemed from rebel marauders, re- 
quested permission to present to their heroic deliverer a Union flag. Will 
it be believed? When this body-guard returned to St. Louis, by peremp- 
tory orders from Washington, it was disbanded ; the officers retired from 
service, and the men were denied rations and forage. It was deemed inex- 
pedient that a corps should exist, so enthusiastically devoted to their chiv- 
alrous leader. In the order which came for their disbanding, they were 
condemned for “ words spoken at Epuagsel’s" condemned for that war-cry, 
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' 
which inspired to as glorious a charge as was ever made on battle-field, 
“Tremont and the Union.” ‘ 

Zagonyi, in his official report of the battle, says, “ Their war-cry, 
‘Fremont and the Union,’ broke forth like thunder. Tlalf of my com- 
mand charged upon the infantry, and the remainder upon the cavalry, 
breaking their line at every point. The infantry retired into the thick 
wood, where it was impossible to follow them. The cavalry fled in all 
directions through the town. I rallied and charged through the streets, 
in all directions, about twenty times, returning at last to the court-house, 
where I raised the flag of one of my companies, liberated the prisoners, 
and united my men, who now amounted to seventy, the rest being scat- 
tered or Jost. 

“From the beginning to the end, the body-guard behaved with the 
utmost coolness. I have seen battles and cavalry charges before; but I 
never imagined that a body of men could endure and accomplish so much, 
in the face of such a feartil disadvantage. At the cry of ‘Tremont and 
Union, which was raised at every charge, they dashed forward repeatedly, 
in perfect order, and with resistless energy. Many of my officers, non- 
commissioned oflicers and privates, had three, or even four, horses killed 
under them. Many performed acts of heroism ; not one but did his whole 
duty.” * 

On the 29th of October, Gen, Fremont, who always marched with his 
advance, established lis headquarters at Springficld. So imperfectly had 
he been supplied with transportation, that many of his men carried their 
tents on their backs. The day following, Gen, Asboth’s division and Gen. 
Lane’s brigade came up. The latter was composed of Kansas border men, 
and two hundred negroes, armed and mounted. Gen. Fremont thought a 
negro was quite good enough to shoot a rebel, An arrangement was at 
this time partly consummated between Fremont and Price, for the ex- 
change of prisoners, the release of all persons proscribed for mere opinion’s 
sake, the abandonment of guerilla warfare, and the confining of the mili- 
tary struggle to the armies in thie ficld. 

Gen. Price was now at Neosho, in the sonth-western corner of the 
State. It was quite evident that he must cither give the Union men 
battle, or abandon the State. Only a part of his forces could he possibly 
induce to follow lim beyond the frontiers. Many of his Missouri recruits 
enlisted for Missouri alone, and had been inductd to enlist only by false 
representations. Nor could the result of a battle be doubtful. The spirit 
Which actuated Tremont’s body-guard, was the spirit of the entire army. 
At this juncture of affairs, on the eve apparently of battle, (for the news 
had already come that Price was advancing from Neosho,) while Gen. Fre- 


* Major Zagonyi was born at Szatmar, Hungary, in 1826. Espousing the patriot cause during 

he ILungarian Revolution, he enlisted under Bem, in Transylvania, His gallantry soon raised 

him to the rank of Captain of Hussars, At the disastrous close of the war, he followed Bem into 

Turkey. About the year 1852, he emigrated to this country, and took up his residence at Hobo- 

ken, New Jersey. Upon the breaking out of the rebellion, ho earnestly espoused the cause of the 

National Government, and received a commission from Gen. Fremont, in whose service he engaged 
with all the enthusiasm of ancient chivalry. 
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mont was in the immediate presence of the fue, there came, on the second 
day of November, an order, superseding him, and directing him to trans- 
fer the command to Gen, Honter: The latter was still for in the rear. 
His division was the last of all to enter Springfield. Incessant and venom- 
ous as had been the attacks upon Gen. Fremont, the country was taken by 
surprise. The army was even less prepared for it. As soon as the intelli- 
gence spread through the camps, the wildest excitement everywhere pre- 
vailed. Officers and men organized themselves into indignation meetings. 
Large numbers of olticers declared their determination to resign. Whole 
companies threw down their arms. Gen, Fremont consecr: ated all his per- 
sonal influence, entreating the men to remain, like true patriots, at their 
posts. Ile sent immediately to Gen. Hunter the intelligence of his ap- 
pointment, and, without delay, issued the following beautiful and effective 
appeal to the army: ; 
HEADQUARTERS, WESTERN DEPARTMENT, } 
SPLINGEJELD, Mo., Nov. 2, 1861. 

Souprers or Tue Misstssterr Army: Agreeably to orders this day re- 
ceived, I take leave of you. Although our army lias been of sudden 
growth, we have grown up together, and I have become familiar with the 
brave and generous spirit which you bring to the defense of your country, 
and which makes me anticipate for you a brilliant career, Continue as 
you have begun, and give to my successor the same cordial and enthusi- 
astic support, with which you have encouraged me, Emulate the splendid 
example which you have slready before you, and let me remain, as I am, 
proud of the noble army which I had thus far labored to bring together, 
Soldiers! I regret to leave e you. Most sincerely I thank you for the ‘regard 
and confidence you have invariably shown tome. IL deeply regret that I 
shall not have the honor to lead you to the victory which you are just 
about to win; but I shat claim to share with you in the joy of every 
triumph, and trust always to be fraternally remembered by my companions 
in arms. (Signed) J. C. Fresont, 


Major-General U.S.A. 


Gen. Hunter was so far in the rear, that although Gen. Fremont had 
sent three couriers after him, he had not, the next day, Nov. 3d, arrived. 
It became evident, that if Gen. Fremont left betore Gen. IIunter’s arrival, 
the discipline of the army would be endangered. Nor was this all. News 
now came that the enemy, availing themselves of the disturbed condition 
of the Union forces, were concentrating, and marching toward Springfield. 
Price’s advance guard were reported by scouts to ews arrived, the night 
before, at Wilson’s Creek, but ten miles distant. The remainder of his 
force was but a little in the rear. McCulloch was repprted at Dug 
Springs. The rebels were apparently moving, to concentrate at Wilson’s 
Creek. Their combined force was estimated at forty thousand men.* 
The news of their advance was brought in, both by scouts and by great 
numbers of Union citizens, who came, fleeing before the rebel army, to 
Springfield, for protection. In the evening, one hundred and ten officers, 


* Acting Maj. Gen. Ashoth’'s (4th Div.) official report to Maj. Gen. Fremont, Nov. 3, 1862. 
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including every brigadier-general in the army, visited Gen. Fremont, in a 
body. ‘They presented him a written address, full of sympathy and 
respect, and earnestly urged him to lead them against the enemy. Gen. 
Fremont replied to the =ddress, that if Gen. Hunter did hot arrive betore 
morning, he would comply with their request, At eight o'clock in the 
evening, he accordingly issued the order of battle. The enemy oceupied 
the same ground as that which they had occupied in the battle of Wilson's 
Creek. Gen. Lyon’s plan of attack was to be substantially followed. The 
rebels were to be surrounded. Gens. Sigel and Lane were to assail them 
in the rear, Gen. Asboth from the east, Gens. Melinstry and Pope in 
front. The attack was to be simultaneous. Every camp was astir with 
the inspiriting news. Every soldier was full of enthusiasm. ' 

But at midnight Gen, [unter arrived. Gen. Fremont informed him 
of the condition of affairs, advised him of his plans, and surrendered the 
command into his hands. The order for battle was forthwith counter- 
manded, and orders were issued to the army to prepare to turn their backs 
upon the foe, and retrace their march to St. Louis, The next morning, 
Gen, Fremont, with his staff, lett the camp. As he passed along the lines, 
the soldiers crowded around him in a tumultuous throng, to seize his 
hands and receive a parting greeting. The crowd was so dense, that it 
was with difficulty the General made his way through it. Never was an 
officer more adored by his troops than was Fremont. Ile arrived in St. 
Louis on the 8th of November. The loyal citizens flocked to meet him. 
A long procession escorted him from the station. At night, a magnificent 
torch-light procession marched through the city to his headquarters. A 
triumphant general, clothed with the splendors of victory, could scarcely 
have received a more magnificent ovation than did Gen. Fremont, dis. 
honored by the Government which he had so faithfully served. It is said 
by the St. Lonis papers to have been one of the largest assemblages ever 
gathered in that city. Mesolutions of confidence were passed, and an 
address of the warmest sympathy was presented to him. This voluntary 
and unexpected display of popular confidence and affection, in the city 
best acquainted with his military administration, completely overpowered 
Gen. Fremont. He could scarcely reply. Ilis speech contained no word 
of bitterness agamst his traducers, no strictures upon the Government. 
And from that day to this, he has spoken but once in his own defense, lest 
he should be the means of distracting the country, and embarrassing the 
administration, surrounded by greater difficulties than any administration 
ever encountered before. 

Slowly and sadly, the army, under the command of Gen. Hunter, pre. 
pared to retrace its steps. Accompanied by a mournful procession of exiles, 
who had fondly trusted to Fremont’s expedition to render their honies 
henceforth safe, it marched back, and South Missouri was left to be over- 
run and pillaged by the rebels once more, 

Months after, another army, under Gen. Curtis, pursuing the same 
plan which Gen. Fremont had formed, marched over the same ground, to 
obtain possession of Little Rock, and the control of the State of Arkansas. 
But it was now mid-winter; the troops toiled through mud and istorm. 
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They met the foe at Pea Ridge, under the disadvantage of tearful odds, 
and fought that terrible battle, which vindicated Gen. Fremont’s policy 
and strategy. 

Why was Gen. Fremont removed? Not until the secret political his 
tory of the rebellion, which unmasks hearts and exhibits motives, shall be 
written, can this question be fully answered. No ground for his removal 
has ever been officially made known. It has, indeed, been charged that 
extravagance marked the financial management of his department. Very 
likely. Wherever there is carrion, the vultures flock. Wherever there is 
an opportunity for public plunder, corrupt men greedily gather. They 
abounded in Washington, in New York, in St. Louis, But it has never 
been shown that there was any greater extravagance or corruption in St. 
Louis, than existed in every branch of the Government. No definite 
charge has ever been made, that Gen. Fremont himself participated in any 
_ schemes for defrauding the country, or ever reaped any advantage there- 

from; while it is certain that the finances of his department were mainly 
under the control of a man whom he did not appoint, and could not 
remove. Gen. McKinstry, moreover, deserves applause, not censure, for 
his energetic and sagacious administration of affairs. 

It has also been averred that he was incompetent. And the specifica- 
tions against him are the death of Gen. Lyon and the fall of Lexington. 
How far he was responsible tor these two disasters, the only ones which 
ever occurred under his command, the reader can now judge for himeelf. 
But it is worth while to note what, in the short space of three months, 
this incompetant man lad accomplished. 

At the time of taking command he found the State of Missouri seething 
in every county with rebellion, and overrun with guerillas; he found it 
threatened with two large armies entering its borders from different quar- 
ters; he found the United States forces scattered, discouraged and many 
of them on the point of disbanding; he found the entire department dis-. 
organized and himself in the midst of a rebellious city, without codperation 
from the General Government, without arms or equipments, without 
money and with but imperfectly sustained credit. He had to redeem the 
State from rebellion, protect the border of Dlinois against a rebel advance 
through Kentucky, and make preparations for the descent of the Missis- 
sippi river. He carried on his operations in spite of public detractions, 
private machinations, and a constantly increasing and unconcealed distrust 
on the part of the National Government. 

At a time when the Baltimore and Ohio railroad was repeatedly 
destroyed, and the Potomac river blockaded, he guarded over one thou- 
sand miles of river and railroad communication in a rebellious territory 
and without the aid of a navy, not once allowing a single railroad in the 
State of Missouri to pass from under his control. At a time when West- 
ern Virginia and East Tennessee were overrun with guerillas he had 
restored comparative order throughout nearly the whole State of Missouri, 
and confined the contest to one between armies in the field. By a mere 
show of strength which he did not actually possess, he successfully de- 
fended the south-eastern border from an army of twenty thousand men, 
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and by taking possession of well-selected points in Kentucky, effectually 
guarded the southern border of Llinois from threatened | attack. He 
formed an ingenious plan for piercing the centre of the Southern Con- 
federacy by means of the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers ; the subse- 
quent successful accomplishment of which, though at a terrible expense of 
lite which Fremont’s earlier energy would have saved, afforded the country 
its first real encouragement, and gave the loyal aris their greatest success. 
And in addition to all this, at a time when no other Division General had 
lett his intrenchments, he had organized an army of nearly forty thousand 
men, put himself at its head, and marched through an enemy's country 
over three hundred miles, in pursuit of a retreating foe, bridging a deep 
and broad river on his march, and pursuing his course in spite of obsta 
cles, which the Adjutant-General of the United States had declared to be 
insurmountable, I to all these successes he did not add that of a glorious 
victory upon the field, it is only because, on the eve of a decisive battle, 
the result of which no one can doubt, the Government yielded to the per- 
suasions of his enemies, and removed him from command. 

No! Gen. Fremont’s removal was owing neither to financial nor mili- 
tary mismanagement on his part. Two causes conspired to produce it— 
political jealousies and pro-slavery partisanship. Gen. Fremont had been 
a popular presidential candidate. The West admired the man, the East 
his principles. A successful military career would make him a dangerous 
rival in the future, Ile was constantly rising in popular esteem. Men 
who loved office more than country, sought to be rid of him, They feared 
not that he would be defeated, but that he would be victorious. And 
they set in motion every possible political machination to secure his over- 
throw. 

They were assisted in their effort by a powerful pro-slavery faction, 
whose good-will it was thought good statesmanship to conciliate. Gen. 
»Fremont loved freedom for the human race, as well as for himself. No 
fugitive slave was ever refused admittance within his lines. None was 
ever returned to the tender mercies of rebel masters. With energy and 
vigor he entered upon tli work of lis campaign, as though that poliey 
was the truest and the best, which should most speedily crush the rebellion, 
Those who thought that the utmost care must be taken, in making war 
upon slave-holding rebels, not to hurt slavery, were shocked that Gen. 
Fremont struck his country’s enemy, in his most vulnerable part. Border- 
State men demanded a different policy, and Border States were to be 
satisfied at every hazard. Those, too, who imagined that the rebellion 
was a mere temporary excitement which would spend itself soon by its 
own want of enduring energy, thought Gen. Fremont formed plans on too 
large a scale, and prepared for movements of unnecessary magnitude. 
Months have sinced passed away. Every plan which he formed has since 
been successfully carried out. The military campaign which he planned, 
and as he planned it, has been executed by his successor. The gun-boats 
which were built under his direction, if not indeed planned by his inven- 
tive genius, have given us our most glorious victories. While the Govern- 
ment which removed him, because his action was too energetic and his 
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principles too radical, adopts, ten months after, those principles as its own, 
and at the time of this writing, encourages a people yet to hope, under 
serious reverses, for ultimate success, by the promise to inaugurate, at last, 
that vigorous war policy, the adoption of which by Gen. Fremont in the 
Fall of 1861 resulted in his removal trom command. 

The supposed necessity of uniting all parties, led the Government, at 
the commencement of the rebellion, to place the command of the armies 
in the hands of men of known pro-slavery proclivities. It could hardly be 
expected that such men would vigorously press the war. They were com- 
mitted to the idea that the war was needless, and that the North ought to 
have dssented to the requirements of the slavelolders, aud to have adopted 
those changes in the Constitution which slavery demanded. Many of’ our 
leading military oflicers manifested far more hostility to the spirit of eman- 
cipation, than to the spirit of slavery, and were less reluctant to sustain, 
than to abolish the institution. But we were fighting the great battle of 
freedom against slavery. No general can be expected to be victorious 
who has not faith in his cause. The great generals of the past, Ciesar, 
Napoleon, Cromwell, Washington, were profoundly earnest in the great 
principles for which they had drawn their swords, They had no sympathy 
with the antagonistic principles of their foes. The rebels were ferociously 
in earnest. But we sent against them many men, as leaders of our armies, 
who open y affirmed that the rebels were half right. Such men fought 
merely from a sensé of nulitary etiquette, and from no profound conviction 
of the justice of the national cause. Of several of them, it is reported that 
they long hesitated which side to choose. In so fierce a conflict between 
treedom and slavery, no man was fit to be in command of the armies of 
freedom, whose head and whose heart were in synipathy with slavery. 
These influences for months paralyzed our energies. Generals intensely 
pro-slavery, and with wives openly and avowedly Secessionists, were hardly 
in the right moral position, to meet Jackson, and Lee, and Beanregard.: 
That we had such, none will deny. Ience our arms were, at times, sadly 
dishonored, 

It is true that the North did not take up’arms for the overthrow of 
slavery. Over slavery in the slaveholding States, it admitted that neither 
the General Government nor the free States had a right to exert any con- 
trol. The South took wp arms to overthrow the Constitution, to carry 
slavery into all the States and Territories, and to confer upon the slave- 
holders new guarantees of power, and the eflicient support of the National 
Government. Those who urged the emancipation of the slaves, urged it, 
not as the end and object of the war, but as the cheapest, the most bloodless, 
and, in fact, the only efficient means of bringing the-war to a close. Much 
as the North abhorred slavery—criminal as they deemed it in the sight ot 
God, in this terrible conflict they were constrained to regard emancipation 
merely as a potent instrument of war, with which to sane the blood of their 
sons, and to rescue the Unionkfrom destruction. 
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Tne same acts of violence at the South, which closed the door to any 
peaceful and lawful settlement of the questions at issue, between the slave 
States and the iree States, threw wide open the broad road whict. invited 
foreign nations to embroil themselves in the conflict. It was doubtless 
one of the objects of the Secessionists, in refusing a constitutional solution, 
and raising arms against the Government, that war might create motives, 
and give opportunity, for aid from abroad, which could not otherwise be 
had. So long as the struggle was a political debate, the interests of slavery 
never could invite sympathy. Dut to break the peace of the world, was 
to compel the attention of other nations, and bring into play causes which 
might at last subserve those interests, and which could not make them 
more hopeless of prevailing than they were under peaceful discussion. 
Every thing favored this design, The manufactures and the commerce, 
wike, of England and France, would stand opposed to any efforts which 
the Government would make to regulate the exportatien of the Southern 
staples. The blockade of rebellious seaports would stop the wheels which 
gave employment to millions of Europeans. Governments which draw 
their revenues from commerce, can not stand idle while commerce is sup- 
pressed, even in the name of liberty. Governments which dread the dis- 
content of their own common people, can not suffer those people to spend 
a year of idleness, even though the future of a foreign continent depended 
on the event. Once fairly at war, the Confederacy, claiming the position 
of a belligerent, and offering a free trade to European commerce, could 
invite alliance from those nations whose intervention the North would 
most dread. The original cause of the struggle would be forgotten, in the 
new conditions to which war would give rise. The scene would be 
changed, in the eyes of Europeans, from a political debate, which every 
American loves, and few foreigners appreciate or much care for, into a 
war, which would bring both parties irresistibly before their notice. 
Immediate motives of interest would countervail sympathy throughout 
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the civilized world. The voice of commerce would silence the voice of 
humanity. Thus shrewdly was it argued throughout the South.* 

The settled position of the United States upon questions of the relative 
rights of neutrals and belligerents, contributed, it so happened, to tavor 
this policy, Peace and the rights of peaceful commerce, have been the 
constant care of our Government, in the periods of European war which 
have occurred during its national existence. It could not, when placed 
before other nations in the attitude of’ a belligerent, reverse its policy, and 
assert against such nations those belligerent claims, which, for three-qnayr- 
ters of a century, it had strenuously resisted. ; 

These considerations, which entered largely into the motives for war, 
also moulded the policy of the Secessionists throughout, and made it 
apparent, from the outset, that while the chief trial of foree would be upon 
land, foreign relations and maritime questions would require the utmost 
delicacy and skill, to avert conflicts at sea, and a foreign intervention,— 
more to be deprecated than many reverses at home. 

From these sources arose some of the most engrossing questions, and 
some of the most exciting incidents of the war. 

In respect to a navy, the conspirators commenced their contest without 
fearing much from the Government, for, by the precautions of traitors, 
the national navy, as we have before shown, had been so scattered into 
distant parts of the globe, that there were but three vessels ot war at the 
immediate service of the administration, when the necessity for their use 
became apparent. 

The Confederates, during the progress of the conflict, had two vessels 
of war upon the ocean, which have excited much attention and solicitude ; 
the Sumter and the Nashville. The former was a propeller, of about five 
hundred tons burden, which escaped the blockade at New Orleans, early 
in the summer of 1861. After about nine months of active service, in the 
course of which she ingeniously eluded our eruisers, and captured eighteen 
American merchant vessels, seven of which she burnt at sea, she was 
finally abandoned at Gibraltar. The Nashville, formerly a merchant 
steamer, running between New York and Southern ports, was converted 
into a vessel of war by the rebels, and in October, 1861, escaped from 
Charleston, and, after burning a merchant vessel at sea, and carrying the 
crew in irons to Liverpool, encountered an American vessel of war, but 
under the shelter of the English coast. Since then, the Nashiville has been 


* Soon after the breaking out of the rebellion, early in June, 1861, Mr. William I. Hurlbut, 
ono of the editors of the New York Times, had an interview with several of the leading men in tho 
rebellion, at Richmond. Te reports of Mr. Toombs, Secretary of State for the Confederacy, “ He 
professed the profoundest indifference to the sentiment of the civilized world on the subject of 
élayery and its extension—avyowed his intimate conviction that the policy of England and Franco 
must depend absolutely on the interests of the cotton-trade, and would consequently bo controlled 
hy the Confederate States. France, in particular, he felt assured, must be drawn into such a prac- 
tical alliance with the Confederacy, as would afford her the means of overtaking and outstripping 
England in the race of industry; and he had no donbt that France would rapidly recognize the im- 
portanea of conceding to the new republic, an unlimited extension toward the tropics. With Europes 
thus comfortably secured, tho Southern Secretary was quite at his easo in regard to tho pending war 
with the North,” 
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for much of the time imprisoned, either in foreign ports by the watch cf a 
national vessel of war, detailed for the purpose, or in a Southern port by 
the general blockade. , 
The practice of privateering is founded upon a barbarous doctrine, 
which, thongh it has been abandoned in warfare upon land, is still the 
general rule of warfare upon the sea. The time was, when war was a 
license to any citizen or combination of citizens, to prey upon the private 
property of citizens of the enemy ; put by the customary law of civilized 
nations, this is no longer justified with respect to private property upon 
land. But such property, if embarked upon the sea, is still deemed lawful 
prize. From this grew the practice of enlisting private vessels in codpera- 
tion with the navy, such vessels being authorized, by the government 
employing them, to capture the enemy's property upon the sea, for their 
own benefit. Privateering thus is distinguished from piraey, only by the 
cireumstance that it is the authorized act of individuals in coéperation 
with their government, in the prosecution ofa war. The interests of com- 
meree, so much prejudiced by such a rule, have at last secured among 
European nations an important modification, The first Napoleon made 
strenuous efforts to contine war, upon the sea, as upon land, to belligerents; 
but England, then mistress of the seas, pertinaciously refused. In 1856 
the nations of Great Britain, France, Austzia, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia 
and Turkey, at the Congress of Paris, agreed that the enemy’s goods, 
except contraband of war, should not be lieble to capture when carried in 
neutral vessels, and that neutral goods, except contraband of war, should 
not be liable to capture, though carried by an enemy’s vessel. By the 
same compact these nations agreed that privateering was abolished ; and 
they invited to these modifications of existing international law the adhe- 
rence of other nations. : 
The United States, who have steadily contemplated peace rather than 
war, and have provided for self-defense, but not for invasion, were unwill- 
ing to relinquish a resort to the coéperation of privateers, which would 
eke out, in time of war, that small navy which a settled policy of peace per- 
mits, except with the adoption of the manilestly righteous rule that private 
property should be wholly respected at sea as on land. §So long as the 
devastation of private property is lawful, it matters little whether it is 
committed by a great navy, or by a small navy aided by privateers, Our 
Government, therelore, urged again, as it had done before, the adoption 
of the rule that all private property, not contraband of war, should be 
respected wheresoever found, ynd offered to accede to the abolition of pri- 
vateering upon the adoption of this principle. Their views, however, 
were rejected. In April, 1861, immediately after the President e¢alled for 
a force of militia to defend and retake the Federal property, Mr. Davis 
issued a proclamation inviting private vessels to embark in privateering, 
under letters of marque and reprisal, which he announced that the Con- 
federacy would issue. By the authority of the Confederate Congress, a 
bounty of twenty dollars was offered for each person on board any armed 
vessel of the United States, burned or sunk by a privateer, as well as a 
bounty for prisoners taken into port. Subsequently the rebel Congress 
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declared its adherence to the rules adopted by the Congress: of Paria, 
except that one which relates to privateering. 

No sooner was the war commenced than our Government, anticipating 
the depredations of Southern privateers, offered to the European Govern- 
ments their adherence to all the rules adopted in the Congress at Paris of 
1856, including that abolishing privateering ; but the proposal was declined 
unless accepted on the understanding that it should not apply to the pres- 
ent conilict; a qualification which, of course, defeated the offer. 

The United States, however, adopted for itself the rules which it had 
thus offered to adhere to, and instead of resorting to privateers, created a 
new navy, far more formidable than any force which it had ever before 
wielded at sea; and the few schooners and brigs, which under commissions 
from Jetierson Davis, stole out of Southern harbors, eluding by shallow and 
unfrequented inlets, the cruisers of that navy, found brief success in their 
privateering cruises. The close of the year brought Southern legalized 
buceaneering substantially to an end. 

The capture of some of these privateers and the trial of the men thus 
taken, in the Federal courts, gave rise to very interesting discussions. 
The first privateer which ventured out was the first to be captured. 
On the 3d of June, 1861, the American brig Joseph, bound from Phila- 
delphia to Cardenas with a cargo of sugar, fell in, off Charleston, with a 
pilot-boat, which, at such a distance from the harbor, was deemed a sus- 
picions vessel. The merchantman changed her course, hoping to ayoid an 
encounter. The stranger pursued her and gained constantly. She proved 
to be a schooner of about'tifty tons; and though sli displayed the Ameri- 
can flag, this scarcely allayed the fears of the master of the brig, after he 
discerned upon the deck of his pursuer, which proved to be the Savannah, 
a large carronade mounted on a swivel plattorm, amidships. The crew of 
this vessel, numbering about twenty men, had been collected for the pur- 
pose from the wharves of Charleston, but entered upon the expedition 
without any shipping articles, and regarding it apparently as an excursion 
of a few days, in which profit might be combined with pleasurable excite- 
ment. Ter career was short. She left Charleston on Sunday atiernoon. 
Monday morning she overhauled the Joseph and demanded that a boat be 
sent on board with her papers. With this demand the captain of the 
Joseph complied. As he came on board, the privateer hoisted the Con- 
federate flag, and told him that he was,a prisoner and his vessel a prize to 
the Confederate States. The merchantman had no other means of resist- 
ance than an old musket, and without remonstrance surrendered, and a 
prize crew took possession of the vessel and carried her into Charleston, 
The Savannah stuod off in search of another prize. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon of the same day, a sail was descried, 
which, with the aid of opera-glasses from the mast-head, the privateers took 
for another merchant vessel, and prepared to attack her. On approaching 
she was found to be the Perry, a United States vessel of war, and the chase 
was quickly reversed. Soon after dark the privateer being overhauled, was 
ordered to heave to, and resistance being in vain, he surrendered as quietly 
as his victim had done a tew hours before. The captain of the privateer and 
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his twelve remaining confederates were sent to New York for trial, and their 
arrival there, and the proceedings had in their case, excited an intense 
interest. They were indicted for piracy, and one of their number turned 
state’s evidence. The trial occupied eight days, but the testimony in the 
case was brief and simple; the discussions of counsel filling most of that 
time. Those discussions ably reviewed the position of the contending par- 
ties. For the prisoners it was urged, not only that the posture of the Con- 
federates was justifiable, but even conceding that it were wrong, these 
men, who were simple and ignorant, were excusable in falling in with the 
general course of the people of their region. It was insisted that the Con- 
federacy, however lawless the court might deem its origin, was an existing 
and powerful government, which, since it could compel the obedience of 
individuals, could also sanction their action; and that the signature of 
Jefferson Davis upon the commission which the privateer bore, was a pro- 
tection to them against any other fate than that of prisoners of war. On 
the other hand it was urged, that acts which by the law of the land were 
piracy, did not gain a sanction by claiming an authority from treason ; 
that that, which was traitorous in eight men, was so in eight thousand, and 
this though cight millions consented; that the audacity, the vigor, and 
the alarming extent of the insurrection, so long as it continued to be but 
an insurrection, without recognized and established success, did not make it 
a lawful authority which could turn acts of piracy into legitimate warfare, 

The court declared that they could not recognize as a lawful power, 
any political community which had not been recognized by the other 
departments of the Government, but loosely left the broad question of 
whether the prisoners were guilty of piracy or not, to the jury, who upon 
that question were unable to agree, and the prisoners were remanded for a 
second trial, 2 

The other important trials were those of William Smith and his com- 
panions, who were members of the crew of the privateer Jef. Davis. The 
Jeff. Davis was a brig which was fitted out in the harbor of Charleston in 
the month of June, 1861, and cruised upon the Atlantic coast for some 
time, capturing and burning a number of American yessels, until in the 
middle of August she was wrecked near St. Augustine, Florida. She 
sailed under the French flag. On the 6th of July she captured the 
schooner Enchantress, bound from Boston to Cuba. The privateers deemed 
as the chief item of their prize, next after the vessel, the colored cook, 
who, they said, would bring a thonsand dollars in Charleston ; and they 
accordingly sent him back in the Znchantress to be sold there with the 
cargo. The rest of the crew were taken as prisoners upon the Jef’. Davis. 
William Smith, the boatswain of the Jef. Davis, with several other pri- 
vateer’s men, went on board the Enchantress to carry her in; and in the 
course of a singularly slow voyage they were alarmed by encountering an 
American vessel of war, the Albatross. The colored cook, though he was 
a captive, was performing his usual duties, and while he was going to and 
fro between the galley and the cabin with his dishes, saw the captain of 
the prize crew, with a spy-glass, observing the approaching steamer. Ie 
made crrands in his work, that he might continue on deck. He was told 
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to conceal himself in the forecastle, but instead of that went into his galley, 
where he watched with intense interest the approach of deliverance. He 
saw the steamer hoist the American flag, and he saw one of the prize crew 
hoist the same colors in response. He heard the prize crew agrecing 
among themselves to personate the master and crew of the Lnchantress, 
who were now prisoners upon the Jeff. Davis. He heard the man-of-war 
hail the schooner, and the reply from her deck that she was the Enxehan- 
tress “bound to@Cuba.” As soon as that was said, he ran from the galley 
and jumped overboard toward the American vessel of war, shouting, 
“ She is a captured vessel of the privateer Jif. Davis, and they are taking 
her into Charleston.” A boat from the United States vessel picked up the 
heroic man and then boarded the schooner, took the crew prisoners, and 
carried them into Philadelphia for trial. 

Upon the trial much the same questions were discussed as in the ease 
of the Savannah, and it was further urged in behalf of the prisoners that 
by the laws of Georgia, from whence Smith came, every man capable was 
compelled to enter the service of the Confederate States, on land or on the 
sea. Under a more explicit charge from the court, the prisoners in this 
case were convicted of piracy, with the exception of one of the crew, Eben 
Lane, against whom the Government produced no evidence, it being 

_ alleged that he, having charge of the helm of the Luchantress, as one of 
the prize crew, steered the vessel south in the day time, but north by 
night, when he was not observed; thereby keeping her longer upon the 
ocean and conducing to her re-capture. 

When the news of the conviction of Smith reached Richmond, the 
rebels took immediate measures of retaliation, by the infliction upon ofli- 
cers of the Federal army whom they had taken as prisoners of war, of a 
mode of imprisonment similar to that inflicted upon felons, accompanied 
by threats that the execution of sentence upon the privateers’ men would 
be the signal for the execution of these officers. In pursuance of this pur- 
pose a general of the Confederate army, acting under specific instructions 
from the Confederate Secretary of War, entered the military prisons in 
Richmond and compelled Mr, Ely, a member of Congress, who was amous, 
the prisoners, to draw by lot from the names of six Federal coloncls there 
confined, one, who was to be confined in a cell appropriated to convicted 
felons, to answer for the safety of the convict Smith, and also to draw from 
the officers next in rank to the remaining five colonels, eight more to be 
with him imprisoned in a similar manner, to answer for the safety of the 
thirteen prisoners taken on the Savannah, who were then awaiting their 
trial at New York. The first lot fell wpon Col. Michael Corcoran of the 
69th N. Y. State Militia. Te was handenfled and chained to the floor in 
a solitary cell in South Carolina. The other officers thus drawn were 
Col. Lee, 20th Mass. Vol.; Col. Coggswell, 42d N. Y. Zouaves; Col. 
Woodruff, 24 Kentucky; Col. Wilcox, Ist Mich. ; Col. Wood, 14th N. Y. 
State Militia; Maj. Potter, 38th N. Y. Vol.; Lieut.-Col. Neff, 2d Ken. 
Vol. ; Maj. Revere, Mass. Vol.; Lieut.-Col. Bowman, Penn.; Maj. Vodges, 
U.S. 1st Artillery; Capt. Rockwood; Capt. Bowman, 15th Mass., and 
Capt. Keffer, 1st Cal. These officers were also imprisoned. 
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Such threats, thus vigorously carried into effect, renewed the discussion 
at the North, as to whether the privatcers ought to be treated as felons. 
It was forcibly urged, that whatever technical distinctions might be based 
upon the letter of the law, a seaman who had enlisted as a privateer had 
not, in fact, been guilty of any greater offense than a Jandsman who en- 
listed in the Confederate army, and that, if our Government expected to 
succeed in maintaining their policy of forbearance, in dealing with those 
who had been led into the rebellion, the same treatment@nust be applied 
to both classes of prisoners, and either class must be exchanged for prison- 
ers taken by the Confederates. Upon these, and similar considerations, 
the privateerstnen were subsequently ordered to be treated as prisoners of 
war, and were finally included in the general exchange of prisoners, by 
which their hostages were released. 

Although a few months of vigorous ship-building created a navy that 
sufficed to close the chapter of privateering, the difficulty and delicacy of 
sustaining our peaceful relations abroad, increased steadily with the pro- 
gress of the war. . . 

The Emperor of Iussia, in a course contrasting with the attitude of 
other European nations, a3 strongly as does the condition and promise of 
his realm contrast with theirs, expressed to our Government the profound 
rexrets which he felt at the aspect of our conflict. “ Tor more than eighty 
years,” said his prime minister, by his command, “ the American Union 
owes its independence, its towering rise and its progress, to the concord of 
its members, consecrated under the auspices of its illustrious founder, by 
institutions which have been able to reconcile the Union with liberty. 
This Union has been faithful, It has exhibited to the world the spectacle 
of a prosperity without example in the annals of history. It would be 
deplorable that, after so conclusive an experience, the United States should 
be hurried into a breach of the solemn compact which, up to this time, has 
made their power. In spite of the diversity of their constitutions, and of 
their interests, and perhaps even because of their diversity, Providence 
seems to urge them to draw closer the traditional bond, which is the basis 
of the very condition of their political existence. In-any event, the sacri- 
fices which they might impose upon themselves to maintain it, are beyond 
comparison with those which dissolution would bring after it. United, 
they perfect themselves ; isolated, they are paralyzed.” * * # # # 
“* This Union is not simply in our eyes an clement essential to the univer- 
sal political equilibrium: it constitutes, besides, a nation to which our 
august master and all Russia have pledged the most friendly interests,— 
for the two countries, placed at the extremities of the two worlds, both in 
the ascending period of their development, appear called to a natural com- 
munity of interests, and of sympathies, of which they have already given 
mutual proofs to cach other.” 

With such words as these did he attest a lively solicitude, in the 
presence of the dangers which menaced the Union, and his sincere desire 
for the maintenance of that great work, so laboriously raised, and which 
appeared so rich in its future, And the Russian ambassador, through 
whom this communication was addressed, was requested to express these 
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sentiments, as well to the members of the General Government, as to the 
influential persons whom he might meet, giving them the assurance that, 
in every event, the American nation might count upon the most cordial 
sympathy on the part of the Emperor, during the important crisis through 
which it was passing. 

In other friendly nations of Europe, to whom, on the breaking out of 
the insurrection, the American people looked for, at least, the moral sup- 
port of allies, they found cool neutrals. When they looked again for sym- 
pathy, they found indifference, and no good wishes; and, still later, when 
they could hope for nothing more than indifference and neutrality, even 
this hope seemed insecure, and it became obvious that, in fact, they@wed 
even immunity from molestation during their trouble, to the hearty and 
unanimous agreement of the North in resisting the insurrection, and in 
devoting every thing to this paramount object; and to the quiet but 
decided announcement of the administration, to European Governments, 
that whoso made friends with rebels made enemies of us, in a cause to 
which the whole resources of the nation were consecrated. 

That the English nation, of all others most closely connected with our- 
selves by every tie both of interest and of sentiment, should have looked upon 
our troubles, with more complacency than any other nation, was a startling 
surprise to the American People. Besides the motives of commercial inter- 
est, upon which the Secessionists counted, other eauses, which though deeper, 
are as obvious as the contrast between popular rights and hereditary privi- 
leges, combined to raise antipathy, especially in England, to the National 
cause. Jealousy and distrust, which find no expression while their object 
enjoys prosperity, quickly become an ill-disgnised or open enmity, when 
adversity befalls it. 

The successful exercise of political power by the common people at 
large, and the efficient and economical conduct of government upon a sys- 
tem that denies the privileges which nobles and monarchs claim, and 
repudiates the burdens they impose, have long been an argument against 
the existence of aristocratic institutions in England, which English retorm- 
ers have freely used and which the opponents of reform have found difli- 
cult to answer. Much of the obloquy and prejudice with which America 
has been viewed by England is doubtless due to this cause. When those 
who believe in the rights of the common people. have urged an extension 
of the suffrage there, and the adoption of the ballot, and have pointed to 
the successful operation of the ballot and general suffrage in America, the 
only reply to be made has been, The United States are but an experiment, 
and it can be but a short time beiore the defects of their system will prove 
fatal. To support this reply, the evils incidental to the operation of the 
ballot were depicted in strong colors, and the accidents of the system were 
magnified, to represent its essential features. 

When those who desired to alleviate the burdens of taxation which are 
~ yendered necessary by enormous military and naval establishments, have 
resorted to the example of the United States, to demonstrate that a free 
nation may be secure, without spending its best_energies in a constant 
preparation for war, and taxing its people to maintain standing armies, 
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the answer has been, America is but an experiment, and is only safe in 
such a policy by reason of’ her isolated position and her broad and thinly 
peopled territory ; but when internal dissension or a formidable foreign 
war comes upon her, such a government will be utterly helpless. ; 

When those who believe in the equal destiny of every portion of the 
race, have sought to induce the Government of England to take some care 
for the thorough education of the masses of the people, and have pointed 
to the common school system of America, urging that it is alike the privi- 
lege and duty of a government to pursue such a method, which affords to 
the poorest and humblest child the opportunity of obtaining equal intelli- 
gen and learning with the most wealthy, and that the experience of 
America ought to suflice to show that such a system is sound economy, 
and that the welfare of the nation largely depended upon the intelligence 
of the masses of the people; those who believe that the masses were made 
to be governed, and that asuperior intelligence is the duty, and the privi- 
lege of a few, but is a dangerous source of discontent and ambition among 
the common people, whose lot it is to submit, could make no other reply, 
than that America was but an experiment, and the time might be anti- 
cipated when a country whose common people assumed to regulate their 
own affairs would fall into disorder, and the people would be compelled to 
return to the custody and tutelage of aristocracies and hereditary power. 

For many years the continued success of the democratic government 
and the growing prosperity of the people, have postponed the fulfillment 
of these evil predictions, and given new strength to arguments which a 
reform party of increasing vigor and boldness lave drawn from our exam- 
ple. Thus gradually the fundamental ideas of democratic polity, have 
shaped and animated the policy and sentiment of a small but respectable 
and influential school of English statesmen. When the scheme of the 
Secessionists was declared, the final answer to these troublesome reformers 
was deemed near at hand ; and it is no wonder that men whose power was 
in the course of slow but sure diminution and restriction, in part trom the 
influence of our example, and who had constantly predicted that insuper- 
able evils were inevitable, under a democratic system, and must yet appear 
in America, were ready to accept an ordinance of secession as the dismem- 
Lerment of the nation. It is no wonder that the stability of their own 
political influence, the desire for uninterrupted commerce, and a repug- 
nanée to the bloody spectacle of war, should all unite in making them 
impatient to see the dissolution successful. 

It was only by the most distinct assurance, on the part of our Govern- 
ment, that the United States, if represented at all at foreign courts, would 
be represented solely and alone by the Federal Government ; and that an 
attempt to cultivate diplomatic relations with the Confederates, would be 
the signal for the immediate suspense of such relations with us,—that the 
early recognition of the Confederates, by one or more of the European 
powers, seems to have been prevented. The British Government promptly 
declared themselves neutral in respect to this contest, by a proclamation 
which treated the insurgents and the Government as belligerents, and 
warned all subjects of the realm against aiding either of the parties. 
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Early in June, 1861, the Emperor of France, by proclamation, declared 
his resolution “ to maintain a strict neutrality in the struggle between the 
Government of the Union, and the States which propose to form a sepa- 
rate confederation ;” and he forbade vessels of war or privateers, of either 
party, to stay in French ports, or Frenchmen to engage in the service of 
either belligerent. 

Even betore the schemes of the Secessionists had been disclosed at the 
North, they had sent agents to Europe, to prepare the way there for their 
intended movement ; and very soon after the leaders of secession had 
established themselves at Montgomery, three commissioners were officially 
sent abroad, for the avowed purpose of securing the coéperation of Euro- 
pean Governments. The character of their instructions was not made 
known at home. Many months passed away, and they accomplished 
nothing. In October, 1861, by direction of the Confederate Congress, a 
new effort was made to establish diplomatic relations abroad. For this 
purpose, there were selected by Mr. Davis two men, who had long been 
conspicuous in the councils of the nation, as well as in the Southern States 
where they resided, for their devotion to the cause of slavery, and its 
propagation throughout this continent. James M. Mason, of Virginia, 
was for many years a senator of the United States, whose chief part in the 
great drama-which culminated in the present war, was to strengthen 
slavery against the North; and, by every possible means, to weaken and 
insult the national love of liberty. He was the author of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, and a prime mover in the effort to find a political origin for John 
Brown's chivalric vagary, in some supposititious combination of anti-slavery 
men at the North. Before his State had acceded to the Confederacy, he 
publicly avowed in Virginia, that it was necessary for every citizen of that 
State to unite in voting for the ordinance of secession, and declared that 
those who could not in conscience do so, must refrain from voting and 
leave the State. And when the Secessionists of Maryland sent recruits to 
swell the armies that were marching against the Government, he was 
selected, in the name of Virginia, to welcome them to the Old Dominion. 
Ability, audacity, arrogance, and long experience in the councils of states- 
men, combined to give him a bad eminence among the propagandists cf 
slavery. 

The other was John Slidell, of Louisiana, who had perhaps been 
equally conspicuous and active in years past, in behalf of slavery, though 
in a different way. To him, more than to any other one man, are to be 
attributed the disgraceful attempts to enlarge the area of slavery, and 
invoke in.its behalf a lawless and military spirit, by those inroads upon 
other American soil than our own, which have been known as fillibus- 
tering, 

These men were selected by Mr. Davis as representatives of the Con- 
federate cause, and he accredited them respectively to the courts of 
England and France. 

About the last of October, 1861, it was rumored at the North, that 
these gentlemen, with their secretaries, had sailed from Charleston in the 
steamer Theodora, had evaded the blockading squadron, and were on their 
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way to Cuba. Their successful departure was the cause of great satisfac- 
tion to the Confederate Government, who anticipated the most important 
results from this mission. 

The'capture of these emissaries, while on board a British steamer, by 
the vigilance and zeal of an officer of our navy, without instructions on 
the part of our Government, produced at once exultation and solicitude 
throughout the North, and gave rise to a discussion of international law, 
whose results may prove to be of no mean importance to the commerce of 
the world, 

The cireumstances of the capture were as follows. The San Jacinto, 
a first-class steam sloop, mounting fifteen guns, which had been attached 
fo the United States squadron on the coast of Africa, left that squadron in 
August for the Atlantic coast, where, under the command of Capt. Charles 
Wilkes, she was to serve, in searching for Confederate privateers.* 

In cruising among the West India islands for this purpose, Capt. Wilkes 
learned at Cienfuegos that the steamer Theodora had run the blockade at 
Charleston, and arrived at Havana, after landing at Cardenas the Confede- 
rate commissioners, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, with their secretaries, 
Messrs. Eustis and McFarland, with the families of Mr. Slidell and Mr. 
Eustis; and that the party would proceed overland to Havana. As soon 
as Capt. Wilkes heard this, he hastily took sufficient coal for a short 
cruise, left Cienfuegos on the 26th of October, and arrived at Havana on 
the 28th; but there he learned that the Theodora had already departed, 
on her return to Charleston. ; 

The Confederate commissioners, at Havana, did not conceal their 
character or intended movements. They were received with marks of dis- 
tinetion by Southern residents there, and were afforded an opportunity of 
meeting the Captain-General of the Island, and the British consul. Capt. 
Wilkes ascertained that the whole party would depart in the English 
steamer Trent, for St. Thomas, there to take the West Indian mail-steamer 
for England. There he determined if possible to intercept them. The 
Trent was a merchant steamer, having a regular route between Vera 
Cruz, Havana and St. Thomas; carrying the English mail by contract 
with the Government. The agent of the vessel was the son of the British 
consul at Havana. Capt. Wilkes was aware that the question of cap- 
turing the emissaries involved important considerations of public law, and 
he carefully examined such works on that subject as his cabin contained, 


* Com, Charles Wilkes was born in the State of New York, 1805, and at thirteen years of ago 
entered the naval service. Endowed with supenor natural powers, and with a taste for scientific 
research, he rapidly rose in public note, and was intrusted, in 1838, with the command of the 
eclebrated naval expedition, fitted out by the United States Government, to explore the Southern 
and Pacific Oceans. This memorable expedition occupied four years, and its results wero published 
in five octavo volumes, entitled, A Narrative of the United States’ Exploring Expedition.” He 
has alzo published several other works, 2n goographical research, which haye made his name gen- 
vrally known. For forty-three years he has been engaged in the United States service, He was 
returning from tho coast of Africa, with directions to look out for pirates, or vessels Tunning the 
blockade, when he fell in with the British mail steamer Trent, as is recorded in this chapter. Com- 
modore Wilkes is said strongly to resemble, in person, Admiral Nelson, as he certainly resembles 
him in calm and quict energy, His seizure of the rebel commissioners will ever entitle him to the 
gratstude of all Americans. \ 
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as to the right of search, the privilege of ambassadors, and the power to 
seize dispatches. He was led to the conclusion that since the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France and Spain had proclaimed the Confederate 
States to be considered as belligerents, and since the ports of Great Britain. 
France, Spain and Holland, in the West Indies, were open to their vessels, 
which were admitted to all the courtesies and protection that vessels of 
the United States received, those nations were to be deemed neutrals, and 
had brought themselves within the international law of search, and under 
its responsibilities. Te, therefore, felt no hesitation in boarding and 
searching any of their vessels for contraband of war. The question then 
arose whether he had the right to capture the persons of these commis- 
sioners. There was no doubt, according to his books, that he might 
capture vessels with written dispatches; but these gentlemen were not 
dispatches in the literal sense, and as they did not seem to come under 
that designation, nowhere could he find a case in point. It being hard, 
however, to say upon general principles why written dispatches should be 
contraband, and yet live dispatches go free; and these emissaries neither 
having a passport from the adverse belligerents, nor having yet been 
received by the neutrals to whom they assumed to be accredited, he aptly 
characterized them as the embodiment of dispatches. Ue regarded them 
as but escaped conspirators, plotting and contriving to overthrow the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, and therefore not to be considered as having 
any claim to the immunities which the law of nations attaches to the pub- 
lic character of lawful ambassadors. Determining, therefore, to seize 
them if he could, Capt. Wilkes, in great haste, took in coal and provisions 
and left Havana on the afternoon of the third of November, to take up a 
suitable position upon the anticipated route of the Trent, and there await 
her arrival. The officers of the San Jacinto entered with zeal into the pur. 
pose of their commander, On the fourth of November, in the morning, a 
steamer being in sight from the mast-head, orders were given to beat to 
quarters ; all were in hopes that the emmissaries of treason were now 
within reach. In a few minutes the vessel was ready for the emergency ; 
but their hopes were disappointed, as the steamer proved to be a British 
gun-boat. It happened that on the next day the San Jacinto sustained a 
collision with a French brig, which induced Capt. Wilkes, atter assisting 
in the repairs of the brig, to return towards Havana, for the purpose of 
towing the brig thither. From thence he went over to Key West, hoping 
to find another Government vessel to aid him in intercepting the Trent. 
The anticipated course of the Trent would be through the Bahama chan- 
nels, and there being two passages, he desired another vessel to cruise in 
the New Bahama channel, while the San Jacinto should guard the old ; 
thus rendering escape impossible. Not finding a vessel at Key West, he 
resolved to undertake the enterprise alone, relying upon the vigilance of 
his officers and crew. He accordingly proceeded the next morn’ ag to the 
north side of the Island of Cuba, and touching at Sagua La Grande, tele- 
graphed to the American Consul General at Tavana to ascertain the time 
of the departure of the British mail steamer. Being unable to ascertain 
it, he proceeded thence to the eastward, some ninety miles, into the old 
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Bahama channel, which route the Trent was supposed most likely to take. 
Here this channel contracts to a width of fifteen miles. At a point about 
two hundred and fifty miles from Havana, in sight of the light-house of 
Terra del Grande, on a point of the Island of Cuba, from which they were 
distant nine or ten miles, the San Jacinto, with all her battery loaded, and 
the bulwarks around the pivot-gun on the forecastle removed, lay off and 
on, during the night of the seventh of November, ready to meet the object 
of her search. 

The Trent left the port of Havana on the morning of the seventh, and 
pursuing her usual way, discerned at about half-past eleven on the eighth, a 
large steamship ahead ; on a nearer approach found that she was hove to, 
evidently in waiting. The Trent, approaching, hoisted her English colors, 
in answer to which, when the vessels were within a mile of each other, 
the San Jacinto hoisted the American colors, and beat all hands to quar- 
ters. Waiting ten minutes, the Trent showing no signs of stopping, the 
San Jacinto fired a gun across the bows of the Trent. The Trent was 
now sufficiently near for those on board to see that all the ports of her 
adversary were open, the guns run out, and the crew at their stations; but 
she still disregarded the request to stop, until a shell from the great swivel 
gun on the forecastle hissed by her hows and burst in the water some hun- 
dred feet beyond. This brought-her to; not, however, until she was 
within hailing distance, when the captain asked what was wanted, in 
reply to which he was informed that a boat would be sent on board. 

Capt. Wilkes charged Lieut. Fairfax, the executive officer of the San 
Jacinto, with the delicate duty of the search. He delivered to him writ- 
ten instructions, which directed that he should demand the papers of the 
steamer, her clearance, and her passenger and crew lists; that he should 
take the emissaries and their secretaries prisoners, with their baggage and 
all dispatches, and seize the ship as a prize, if they were found on board. 
In reference to the probability that some members of the commissioners’ 
families might be with them, he directed that to such, a passage to the 
United States, with every attention and comfort which could be provided, 
should be tendered. Force was not to be used in executing these instrue- 
tions, unless the fault of the prisoners should render it necessary; the 
boarding party were charged to conduct themselves with all the kindness, 
in the execution of this delicate duty, which becomes the character of the 
naval service of the United States. 

Lieut. Fairfax, accompanied by two officers, repaired to the Trent in 
an armed cutter. He went on board the vessel alone, not desiring to dis- 
play any force unless its use should be necessary. Being shown to the 
quarter-deck, he met the Captain, who refused to comply with his demand 
to show the passenger list. Lient. Fairfax then stated that he was informed 
that Messrs. Mason and Slidell, and their companions, had taken passage 
in the Trent, and that his object was to ascertain whether they were on 
board. Ilearing their names mentioned, the commissioners and their 
secretaries came forward, and the object of the visit was made known to 
them also. It being noised abroad among the passengers and officers of 
the ship, a crowd gathered, and amid great contusion, the commissioners 
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protested against the arrest. The noise of the dispute brought up to the 
deck one of the officers of the San Jacinto, who had waited in the boat. 
The boat’s crew were ordered up, and found Lieut. Fairfax on the deck, 
surrounded by ladies and gentlemen. The commissioners refused to yield, 
except on compulsion, and Lieut. Fairfax sent a messenger to the San 
Jacinto, reporting the presence of the gentlemen sought for, and asked for 
a further force. Another cutter, which had before been in readiness, soon- 
came. The arrival of a file of marines created a new excitement ; the pas- 
sengers shouted and threatened; but a row of bayonets, and the laying 
hands upon the four prisoners, were suflicient to prevent any resistance. 
Mr. Mason being led to the gang-way, got into the boat. Mr. Slidell made 
more effort to evade his capture, and took refuge in his state-room, which 
was surrounded by a crowd of excited passengers. The marines marched 
into the cabin, Mr. Slidell jumped through the window of his state-room, 
and submitted to be carried to the bulwarks, and lifted over the ship’s side 
by three officers. The two secretaries walked into the boat. 

Upon the San Jacinto, Capt. Wilkes received his prisoners at the gang- 
way, and conducted them to his own cabin, which he placed at their dis- 
posal; their baggage, and some additional stores procured for their use 
from the Trent, having been brought on board, the San Jacinto, at half 
past three, Hictsted her boats, and stood away for the Atlantic coast, leaving 
the Trent to pursue her course. 

It had been Capt. Wilkes’s first intention to seize the Trent herself, if 
the rebel emissaries were found on board, and send her to an American 
port, where the illegality of her engaging in transporting the represent- 
atives of the Confederates might be adj udicated ; the vessel and cargo con- 
demned as a prize, according to the law of nations. Conceiving, however, 
that as he was in the possession of the prisoners and their effects, he had 
accomplished every object to be attained, except a distribution of the prize 
money, which would be awarded upon a condemnation of the vessel, if she 
had been seized also,—in consideration that his force was small, and a large 
number of innocent passengers would be put to serious inconvenience and 
loss by the interruption of their voyage, he determine to forego claiming 
the prize ; so he left the Trent to pursue her way. He proceeded himself 
immediately to the vicinity of Charleston, where he hoped to take part in 
the expedition against Port Royal. He arrived there, however, too late 
to codperate in the capture of that place, and thence sailed for New York, 
touching at Hampton Roads. Without -landing the prisoners, the San 
Jacinto was ordered from New York to Boston harbor, where they were 
incarcerated in Fort Warren. 

The news of this affair created the most intense excitement throughout 
the whole country. With congratulations at the defeat of the embassy, 
were mingled doubts as to the legality of the capture, and everywhere the 
principles of international law applicable to the case were discussed, in 
conversation, in public meetings, and in the press. The question of law 

was doubtful, but the triumph was undeniable. Capt. Wilkes and his 
lieutenant were received everywhere with acclamations, which their 
modest bearing showed they little expected. The Captain received the 
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congratulations of the Secretary of the Navy, which were only qualified 
by his expressly withholding any opinion upon the course taken mM omit- 
ting to capture the vessel ; and a banquet was given to him and his officers 
at Boston, at which the Governor and Chief Justice of the State, and the 
Mayor and leading men of the city, united in his honor. At Washington, 
the House of Representatives passed resolutions requesting the President 
.to order the commissioners into close confinement, in return for similar 
treatment imposed upon the colonels of volunteer regiments, who had 
been captured by the Confederate forces in the battle of Bull Run. cand 

Meanwhile, however, the discussion went on; the country awaiting m 
great solicitude the reception of the news in England. At the South, the 
disappointment of the voyage of the commissioners was lost sight of, in 
the hope that this affair might prove the cause of war between England 
and the United States; and a notorious sympathizer with the Contede- 
rates, who held a seat in the National Congress, offered and urged, but 
without success, resolutions declaring it to be the duty of the President to 
approve and adopt the act of Capt. Wilkes. 

The British mail agent, who on board the Trent had protested, in the 
name of the Queen, against the search and capture, immediately wrote to 
the Lords of the Admiralty, and on his arrival in England was summoned 
to the Foreign Oftice, and the law officers of the crown were called on for 
their opinion. The news of the capture elicited the expression of mucl 
indignation, particularly in Liverpool, and in some of the leading English 
papers. 

The turbulence of democratic communities has been a favorite bug-bear 
with the possessors of aristocratic power. It was freely asserted, and per- 
haps generally believed, in England, that the Americans, embittered by 
their disappointment at the want of sympathy which the English Govern- 
ment had shown, had sought this as an occasion for giving an intentional 
affront ; that the administration had entered upoz. this course for the sake 
of popularity; and that, from fear of popular insubordination, they would 
not dare to retrace their steps, and surrender the emissaries. The mob, it 
was said, always ruled in America ;:and now the mob was organized in 
five hundred regiments; with arms, they were encamped about Washing- 
ton ; and the administration must do as their soldiers bid them. 

__ Atis a keen mortification, which an American citizen feels, when such 
opinions are announced to him as the opinions concerning his country, 
prevalent in the community which, next after that country, he most 
regards. But this mortification is soon forgotten in a deeper regret, when 
he contemplates the disbelief in the capacities of human nature, from which 
alone such opinions could spring. We feel a temporary chagrin that such 
imputations should be cast upon us, but deeper and more permanent is the 
disappointment, of knowing that those who wield the power in such an 
empire as Great Britain, should be so unwilling to believe that the com- 
mon people would consent to sacrifice feeling, to the performance of what 
might be calmly deemed right, in the administration of their affairs ; that 
the irresistible tendencies of the age toward democracy, which De Tocque- 
ville so clearly foretold, and which every philosophical observer, since his 
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day, has recognized, should be the subject of so much repugnance, hostility 
and disbelief; that the destiny which the Creator has provided for even 
the common people, should be so resolutely repudiated. The event proved 
how far the moderation and sagacity of the nation transcended the expect- 
ations of such spectators. The general mind awaited in suspense the opin- 
ion of the administration, ready to accept and abide by the result of their 
investigation of precedents, and consideration of general principles, what- 
ever application of them might be made to the question in hand. 

Such, however, was not the estimate which the Government of Great 
Britain formed of our attitude. They regarded the act of Capt. Wilkes as 
an affront, which, whether intended or not, our Government would be 
compelled by popular clamor to maintain; and, though they made a 
formal demand, through their Minister at Washington, that the prisoners 
be given up to them, and a suitable apology be made; yet, before making 
this demand, they instituted the most vigorous preparations for immediate 
war. ‘Troops, ammunitions and men of war were instantly ordered to the 
American coast, and the demand which the Government made for rendi- 
tion of the prisoners was accompanied by secret instructions to their 
ambassador to leave Washington in a week, unless the demand wero 
complied with. Ship-owners were advised to instruct the captains of out- 
ward-bound ships to signalize any English vessels, that war with America 
was probable. The Government by proclamations forbade the export 
from the United Kingdom, to the United States, of gunpowder, saltpetro 
and other munitions of war, large quantities of which had there been pur: 
chased by agents of our Government, and which were awaiting transpor- 
tation. 

The leading presses of London declared that England was interested te 
proclaim war. The ministerial organ declared that war was for her advan- 
tage, since she might then adjust the boundaries of her colonies at her 
own will, open the Southern ports, and teach a lesson to the United States 
The first steamers which hurriedly sailed trom England, loaded with troops 
for Canada, left the docks with the band playing “I wish I was in Dixie’s 
Land,” amid cheers of an enthusiastic multitude on shore. 

It was on the 17th or 18th of November that the capture of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell was reported to the Government at Washington. As 
early as the 3d of December the President determined to surrender the 
prisoners to Great Britain ; but thought it better before announcing his 
determination, to await the demand which he expected Great B.itain 
would make. That demand made no allusion to the principles of inter- 
national law which were deemed to have been violated. Indeed, the deli- 
cacy of the question was much enhanced by the fact that principles and 
precedents alike were against the English, in making the demand, and 
equally against America if she should refuse it. For twenty years, from 
the organization of our Government, until the pretension became so offen- 
sive as to form a chief cause of the war declared by this country in 1812, 
the English. Government insisted upon the right to search any neutral 
vessel and to take from it summarily, and upon the determination of the 
British lieutenant making the search, any person deemed to be a British 
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subject and liable to impressment in the royal navy. In more than six 
thousand cases, men claiming to be Americans had been taken from 
American vessels on this ground, in precisely the same way that the rebel 
emissaries had been taken from the British mail steamer; and the war, 
which abated the exercise of this power, did not suffice to silence the pre- 
tension of right to its exercise. Although the language of English jurists, 
and of American authorities founded thereon, sustains the doctrine that an 
ambassador may be captticed and the vessel that carries him may be con- 
demned, yet the early and constant predilections of Americans for neutral 
rights, had led our administrations in a long course of diplomatic negotia- 
tion, to urge the adoption of a more liberal rule, which should exempt 
from such seizure persons of every description, officers and soldiers in the 
military service of the enemy alone excepted; and by provisions in our 
treaties with every nation which would accede to such a rule, the United 
States had done all in their power to introduce this modification of what 
may be deemed the general law of nations.* Great Britain, however, had 
never acceded to this rule. 

The English demand was received and answered about Christmas. 

In reply to it the Secretary of State explained that Captain Wilkes 
acted, in making the capture, upon his own suggestions of duty, and that 
the Administration had given instructions neither to him nor to anybody 
else, to seize the commissioners. Inasmuch, however, as during this 
insurrection Great Britain had declared herself to be a neutral, and the 
prisoners were emissaries presumed to bear dispatches, our Government 
deemed them and their dispatches to be by the general law of nations con- 
traband, and justified Captain Wilkes in stopping the Zrent and searching 
her, both in the act and in the manner of the act. Our Government, 
however, conceded that the capture of the emissaries was not effected in 
the manner recognized by the law of nations. 

Contraband property, the Secretary reasoned, is not to be declared so 
by the mere fiat of the captor. By the law of nations he must bring his 
prize into a port and give to the captive the benefit of a judicial trial ; 
where the facts giving the right to capture must be established, before the 
captor can enjoy its fruits. It is true that the courts have no process 
adapted to try the right to seize prisoners. But, in such case, there ought, 
‘f practicable, to be, at least, the same safeguards as in a case where only 
property is at stake. These can be secured by requiring the captor to 
institate a trial, in respect of the vessel, on the ground that by carrying 
the prisoners she was guilty ; and if the vessel be regularly forfeited in 
this way, a legal certainty that the prisoners were contraband, is clearly, 
though circuitously, attained. The Government, therefore, ought not to 
detain these prisoners, if, under the circumstances, it would have bee: 
practicable to bring the Zrent back as a prize, so as to have her case judi- 


* The history of the American doctrine on this subject is well told by Mr. Sumner of Massa- 

- chusetts, in his speech on Maritime Rights, delivered in the Senate on the 9th of January, 1862. 

The treaties into which the United States have procured the incorporation of. this aoetine are 

there enumerated, and the broadest doctrines of the liberties of neutral commerce vindicated with 
a masterly hand. 
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cially determined. Since it was not wholly on the ground of impractica- 
bility, but in part to avoid what he deemed an unnecessary inconvenience 
to innocent passengers, that the captor omitted this step, our Government 
were led frankly to concede that, though approving his motive and ratit'y- 
ing his act, they still could not consistently detain the prisoners, since 
without the presence of the Zvent on which to found a suit, there was no 
legal process by which to give the question of the legality of the capture a 
trial. Our Government as well as the captain were satisfied of the legality 
of the seizure, but there ought to be more than a conviction on the part 
of those interested in the act ; there ought to be an adjudication, in a trial, 
where the defense could be represented; and this was now out of the 
question. 

The Secretary closed his clear and frank discussion of the case with 
reverting to the fact that these principles of neutral rights, had always 
been strongly asserted by ourselves, and that we cheerfully should adopt 
them, even against our own impulse, and not seek for English prece- 
dents for a less liberal course, but rather accept, from the present genera- 
tion of England, this practical disavowal of belligerent claims which pre- 
vious generations, with peculiar interests and passions, had insisted on. 

In accordance with these views the British Government were informed 
that the prisoners would be given up to them, and accordingly a short 
time afterwards they were transferred, in an American tug-boat, from Fort 
Warren to a British vessel, which came for the purpose to Provincetown, 
and at last they reached England, where, however, they were not officially 
received. Their arrival elicited no marks of popular approval, but not a 
few contemptuous comments from the very organs of popular opinion 
which had most warmly appealed for their rescue. 

The result of the discussion was accepted by the British Gover nment, 
but they refused to accede to the grounds on which the surrender was 
accorded. Hence, though it can hardly be said that the discussion re- 
sulted in finally adding anything to the recognized principles of interna- 
tional law, yet it afforded, perhaps, the most signal proof our nation has 
ever given of her attachment to the interests of peace, and her favor 
towards the principles which neutral nations may claim against the pre- 
tensions of nations who are waging war; and it gives new courage to a 
hope for the coming of the time when Peace shall be the acknowledged 
mistress of the seas—a time auspicious of her ultimate, universal sway. 
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FLEET oF Com. Go~psporovcH AND ARMY oF GEN. BurNsIDE.—SaiLinc FROM HAMPTON 
Roaps.—StTorm at HatTERAs.—PERILS OF THE CREW OF THE NEW YORKE.—EFFECTS OF THE 
Srorm.—A STRIKE FOR FREEDOM.—POSITION AND DEFENSES OF RoANOKE.—RECONNOISSANCE.— 
CONTEST COMMENCED BY THE FLEET. —DISEMBARKATION OF TROOPS.—MARCH UP THE 
IsLAND.—CHARGE OF THE ZOUAVES.—VIGOR OF GENERALS RENO AND FosTER.—ROANOKE 
SURRENDERS.—INCIDENTS.—O. JENNINGS WISE.—ELIZABETH C1Ty.—EDENTON.—PLYMOUTH.— 
CHARGES UPON BATTERIES NEAR Reyes: —ARRIVAL AT NEWBERN.—ANECDOTE. 


On the 11th of January, 1862, a strange : and heterogeneous Retails 
of vessels filled Hampton Roads. Gen. Burnside had “been ordered to fit 
out an expedition to proceed against a certain point on the Southern 
coast—but where that point was it was reserved for time and events to 
announce. Accordingly, by dint of unwearied exertion, Gen. Burnside 
had collected this mass of one hundred and twenty-five water-cratt. Ut- 
terly regardless of the appearance of his fleet, and with a single eye to 
utility, he drew upon all the resources of the steam merchant s service from 
the Kennebec to the Chesapeake.* 


There were ferry-boats changed into gun- gti old lake-boats into 
transports ; and not a few river boats appeared, vith extemporized port- 
holes, through which frowned a cannon’s mouth. One queer craft, from 
the Kennebec, was particularly noticeable, and was the subject of many 
jokes from the seamen. This boat, the ‘ Union,” was a stern-wheeled ves- 
sel, floating very light upon the water, and apparently suffering from old 
age and ill usage. This “wheelbarrow” made the trip, from the Ken- 


* Ambrose Everett Burnside, of Scottish ancestry, was born at Liberty, Indiana, May, 1824. 
At eighteen years of age he entered West Point, and graduated, with distinction, in the Artillery, in 
1847. He immediately entered upon the Mexican campaign, as 2d lieutenant. He was placed in 
such a position, guarding the trains, that he had no opportunity to signalize himself here. He was 
afterwards engaged on the frontier in the wild adventures of Indian warfare. Subsequently he 
commenced a manufactory of fire-arms at Bristol, R. I. At length he becamo Treasurer of the Ih- 
nois Central Railroad, and took up his residence in New York. He was in this situation at tlio 
opening of the rebellion, when Goy. Sprague, knowing well his merits, invited him to take com- 
mand of a regiment. In half an hour after receiving the dispatch he was on his way to Rhode 
Island, and four days after passed through New York at the head of the Rhode Island Volunteers, 
for the defense of Washington. _He was at the battle of Bull Run, where ho displayed extraordi- 
nary energy, courage and military ability, acting as Brigadier-General in Hunter's division. He is 
an intimate acquaintance and very warm friend of Gen. McClellan. It has been said of him, ‘He 
is, in personal appearance, one of the finest looking men to be seen in the service. His counte- 
nance is an exponent of his character. Frank, brave, guileless and open-hearted, ho is distin- 
guished for every manly quality and every soldierly characteristic,” 
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nebec to the Capes, a regular sea voyage, in remarkably quick time, and 
her after career was worthy of her name. 

The land forces, under the command of ‘Gen. Burnside, amounted to 
sixteen thousand men, with an ample supply of field-pieces and batteries, 
and all the materiel of war. The troops were divided into three brigades, 
under the command of Generals Foster, Reno and Parke, all experienced 
and able ofticers of the regular army.* 

Com. Louis M. Goldsborough, a veteran of fifty years’ service in the 
United States Navy, was appointed to the command of the fleet, to codpe- 
rate with Gen. Burnside. The Commodore had spent eighteen years at 
sea, in command of different vessels, and his skill as a seaman, and his 
marked ability as an officer, rendered him the fittest person to aid in this 
great naval enterprise. About six o’clock in the evening of a bright, mild 
winter’s day, unusual activity was observed in the fleet, and tug-boats 
were flying rapidly in all directions, conveying orders to every vessel to 
get up its steam, and to be ready to obey the signal at midnight to put to 
sea. There were many last things to be done, and many loiterers to be 
hunted up, but with untiring energy all hands were employed, some taking 
in water, some receiving fresh supplies of food, some making their frail 
transports more secure to meet the storms of ocean. Just at midnight 
signal lights gleamed in the sky, thrown up from the Flag-ship; and 
almost instantly every paddle-wheel was revolving, and the whole majestic 
squadron was in motion. 

The wind was fair, the sky cloudless, and a brilliant moon looked down 
upon the animating scene. That there was hard work to be done, every 
man knew; but when and where they were to be led to battle, was a 
question which but three or four of the highest officers on board the leet 
could answer—and they were silent. At noon, the next day, the fleet was 
entirely out of sight of land, steaming rapidly down the Southern coast. 
The next day a dense fog enveloped them, and the fleet became somewhat 
scattered, but still they all pressed on, in the same general direction. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon of January 1%, the leading ships caught 
sight of the Capes of Hatteras, where the national flag was floating, and it 
soon became evident that the squadron was to enter the inlet, and operate 
somewhere on the coast of North Carolina, through Pamlico and Albe- 
marle sounds. Before the sun of that beautiful day went down, seventy- 
five vessels, constituting a magnificent panorama, were collected off Hat- 
teras. Thousands of men were clustered like bees upon the decks and the 
rigging, gazing upon the gorgeous sunset, the long line of the shore, and 
the billows rolling in from the wide Atlantic, which, with thunder roar, 
threw the spray mast-head high, as they dashed upon breakers and beach. 


* J. G. Parke was born in Pennsylvania in 1827. He graduated at West Point in 1849, tho 
second in his class, as brevet second heutenant in the Topographical Engineers. Engaged in pro- 
fessional duties he crossed the Continent three times to the Pacific, surveying routes for the con- 
templated railroad. He was also employed as Engineer Secretary to the Light-House Board, and 
Secretary to the Board of River and Harbor Improvements. After subsequently serving in New 
Mexico and California, he was appointed Chief Astronomer and Surveyor on the Nort -west Boun- 
dary Commission. The rebellion found him thus actively engaged in the service of his country. 
He espoused the National cause with all his heart, and became one of our efficient officers. 
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By the next morning, the 13th, most of the fleet had arrived, and they 
were al} signaled to enter the inlet. For some time the indications of one 
of those terrific storms for which Cape Hatteras has a world-wide renown, 
had been anxiously watched. Clouds were gathering ; the sea growing 
black, and billows of ever-increasing grandeur were chasing each other 
with their foaming crests—the war plumes of these battalions of the seas. 
The water on the bar of the inlet is very shallow, and the sands on the 
bottom are ever shifting by the action of winds and currents. Thus where 
twelve feet of water are found to-day but ten may be found to-morrow. 
To cross this bar safely, with such a fleet, was a very difficult and danger- 
ous operation, even in the most propitious weather. But now threehun- 
dred vessels, many of them exceedingly frail, and all crowded with soldiers, 
were tossing on the swelling seas ; and a tempest was manifestly gathering 
its energies to smite them. The Picket, carrying Gen. Burnside, entered 
the inlet first, and passed through in safety. The Cossack followed, and 
immediately after, several others pursuing the same path, were within the 
sound. The transport ship New York now made the attempt. She struck 
the bar. A mighty billow came, lifted her up like a cork, plunged her 
forward a few feet, and burying her keel into the sand, left her as immova- 
ble as arock. The transport was loaded with horses. The waves made a 
clean sweep over her, and the horses all perished, some drowned as they 
stood, and large numbers hurled into the sea and tossed while living and 
dead at the sport of the waves. The first mate and a part of the crew 
infamously took the long-boat and escaped, leaving their comrades to their 
fate. 

It was a cold, wintry day. The breakers, as they struck the ship, 
resistlessly swept the deck. The seamen lashed themselves to the rigging, 
and there they remained, without food, without sleep, drenched to the 
skin, for forty hours, until the storm abated. No help could reach them. 
Every endeavor was made to send them aid,—two heroic men, Col. Allen 
and Dr. Wellar, perishing in the attempt,—but all in vain. At length, 
after the storm had neasly exhausted itself, a steam-tug succeeded in 
reaching the wreck, and the sufferers, half dead, were rescued. The 
second engineer was the last to leave the ship. He remained lashed to the 
mast until every other man had left. Then climbing to the top-mast, he 
cut down the flag, and winding it around his body, bore it in triumph 
away. “TI was determined,” said he, “either to die beneath the folds of 
the Stars and Stripes, or to bear them safely to the land.” 

The gale continued with almost unabated fury until Monday morning. 
About seventy of the vessels succeeded in getting within the inlet. All 
the rest were outsidé, seeking safety as they best might, in riding out the 
storm. The fierceness of the gale was such, that the vessels within the 
inlet were very much exposed. They were huddled together in a space 
suitable for not more than twenty. Dashed against each other by the 
waves, none escaped injury, and some were almost fatally shattered. The 
Zouave also grounded upon the bar, and was a total loss, with all her 
valuable cargo. The wrecks of two schooners were also added to the dis- 

-figurement of the involved and narrow channel. _ Thus the first few days 
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at Hatteras Inlet were gloomy indeed. But a calm always succeeds a 
storm. “This, too, passeth away,” is written upon all things earthly. 
The wind lulled and died; the clouds disappeared; the ocean became 
glassy as a mirror; all the remaining ships passed the inlet; damages 
were repaired, and again the squadron was in readiness to prosecute its 
enterprise, wherever it chose, over those extended waters known by the 
name of Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds. 

It was first necessary to cross what is called Buckhead Shoal, an ex. 
panse of quicksand which has long been the terror of navigators. It is 
about a mile wide, with a tortuous channel leading through it, varying 
with the ever-shifting quicksands of the bottom. With immense difficulty, 
the fleet was carried through. Many of the ships grounded, but were 
towed off by the ever active, never weary little Kennebec ‘“‘ Wheelbarrow,” 
which could go anywhere, and which the sailors averred would float in a 
heavy dew. There is an ocean current here, which, at times, is exceed- 
ingly swift. While passing the shoal, a brisk breeze sprang up, which, 
acting in concert with the flood, swept a gun-boat from its moorings, and 
dashing it against a schooner, demolished its smoke-stack and one wheel. 
The two vessels, locked in an affectionate embrace, whirled around, and 
went waltzing down the stream together, until they reached the hospital 
ship, which they grasped with united hands, and all three danced sidling 
along, until they were brought up by a portion of the shoal, which said to 
them emphatically, “thus far, and no further.” 

Two weeks elapsed, after the arrival of the first vessels at Hatteras, 
before the whole fleet had obtained an anchorage in Pamlico Sound. 
They had scarcely reached their place of safety, before another gale arose, 
As the squadron were all riding at anchor, during this second fierce blow, 
a queer-looking sail-boat was seen approaching them, laboring, and almos} 
foundering in the heavy sea. The boat came confidingly under the lee of 
one of the ships, and four colored men, five women and ten children, 
climbed up over her sides. They had made a bold stroke for freedom. 
In a crazy boat, scarcely large enough to hold half their number, and a 
tattered sail, they had ventured out upon the stormy sea, sure, as they 
expressed it, that “they would come cross de Yankees somewhere.” The 
poor creatures, seeking only the ownership of themselves, were thoroughly 
drenched and much exhausted. No words can express the satisfaction 
they manifested, when, received kindly by Commodsre Goldsborough, 
they were warmed and fed, and greeted with that which, to the weary 
heart, is more prized than all things else, words of sympathy. 

The announcement of the final departure, from Hampton Roads, of 
the Burnside expedition, filled the hearts of the rebels along the sea-coast 
with the greatest anxiety. It was manifest that a withering blow was to 
be struck. But where it would fall no one could tell. It was, theretore, 
necessary for them to fortify every vulnerable point, and their attention 
and energies were thus distracted. All doubt was now dispelled. But 
still the question rose, To what point in these spacious sounds are the 
prows of the fleet to be turned? These inland seas, separated from the 
ocean by a long, narrow bar, wash hundreds of miles of the North Carolina 
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coast, penetrating Virginia almost to Norfolk, and receiving the floods of 
che magnificent rivers, the Chowan, the Roanoke, the Pamlico, and the 
Neuse. . asi 

As you pass up Pamlico Sound to the north, through the strait which 
leads into Albemarle Sound, in the very heart of the strait you find Roan- 
oke Island, about twelve miles long and three broad. The strait, on either 
side of the island, is but from one to two miles in width, and the channel 
through, narrow and tortuous, is commanded by batteries placed upon this 
island. This strait is the only door to Albemarle Sound, and the rebels 
appreciated the importance of seeing that that door was thoroughly closed. 
The island is admirably adapted for both offensive and defensive opera- 
tions, having eminences where batteries could occupy commanding posi- 
tions, and low and sandy expanses, cut up with lagoons and marshes. The 
most consummate engineering skill had been exercised in constructing its 
defenses ; for these very engineers, now with traitorous hand assailing the 
National Government, had been instructed, at the expense of that Govern-_ 
ment, in the highest principles of their art. The strongest fortifications of 
the rebels were reared near the centre of the island, about four miles from 
Ashley’s Harbor, on a narrow neck of land, connecting the upper and 
lower parts of the island. On the right and left were morasses, deemed 
impassable, extending from the fortifications to the water. The only 
approach to the works was by a long, narrow causeway, composed of logs 
laid side by side on the bog. This causeway was raked, through its whole 
extent, by these heavy guns. On Parks’ Point, there was a spacious fort, 
octagonal in form, covering five acres. This fort was strongly constructed, 
and armed with ten guns, and two rifled cannon. At a little distance 
from this, there was another battery, also commanding the causeway. At - 
Thiers’ Point, on the north end of the island, there was still a third fort, 
upon which great labor, by hundreds of slaves, had been expended, to ren- 
der it impregnable. The main channel, through which the fleet would be 
compelled to pass, was also commanded by all these forts, being distant 
from them not more than half a mile. Three of these guns were 100- 
pounders, rifled. This channel was so obstructed with strong, sharp- 
pointed sticks, and sunken hulks, as to render the passage apparently 
impossible ; while any parties who should attempt to remove these ob- 
structions were exposed to the fire from the forts. Beyond the obstruc- 
tions there were eight rebel gun-boats, ready for action, to codperate with 
the forts in assailing the national fleet. Each of these boats carried two 
heavy guns, one of them a 32-pounder, rifled. Two thousand three hun- 
dred men manned the batteries on the island. At Nag’s Head, on the 
outer beach, five thousand. Such were the formidable preparations which 
the rebels had made for defense. 

The impatience of the community was such, that great fault was found 
with Gen. Burnside for the delay of a fortnight, after entering the inlet at 
Hatteras, before commencing vigorous operations. Few, however, knew 
the arduous toils in which he was engaged. At eight o’clock, on the 
morning of Feb. 5, the signal was given for the whole fleet to get under 
way. Gom. Goldsborough had his well-disciplined little navy immediately 
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in motion. The transports, rather more slowly, and with less military pre- 
cision, followed. Still the whole squadron, as they gallantly moved for- 
ward to the death-struggle before them, presented a very imposing spectia- 
cle. The Philadelphia, the flag-ship, led the naval squadron. The nimble 
little Picket, with Gen. Burnside on board, pranced over the waves, in 
tront of the transports. It was a clear, sunny morning, and the wind 
blew invigoratingly from the land. The whole fleet, consisting now of 
about one hundred vessels, moved in three columns, the sail-vessels being 
in tow of the steamers. It was a distance of' fifty miles from Hatteras to 
the lower end of Roanoke Island, and, in consequence of the heavy tows, 
the fleet could move only at the rate of about five miles an hour. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon of a short February day, the 
leading ships came in view of the low outline of the island, ten miles 
before them. Signals were immediately given for the whole squadron to 
assemble and cast anchor, in the form of a semi-circle, around the flag-ship. 
The sheltered sound was now smooth as a mill-pond; lights were seen 
gleaming from the white cottages on the shore; brilliant lanterns were 
suspended from the rigging of the vessels; and the commanders, in swiftly- 
rowed gigs, moving through the silent yet splendid and imposing scene, 
exchanged visits, and prepared for the deadly strife of the morrow. 

Thursday morning, the 6th, dawned luridly. Heavy clouds gathered 
in the sky, and another Hatteras storm seemed brewing. ‘Through the 
haze and the drizzling rain, hundreds of glasses were directed to Roanoke 
Island. It seemed for some time doubtful whether the fog and the rain 
would not render a postponement of the action necessary. But at ten 
o’clock, the anxiously looked-for signal, “ Prepare for Action,’ was run 
up to the mast-head of the flag-ship ; and instantly, all through the squad- 
ron, there was a general beating to quarters. The men had long been 
looking for this hour, and it was hailed with enthusiasm. The whole fleet, 
under the control of steam, guided by signals, moved with the precision, 
and more than the rapidity, of troops upon the shore. Two of the ships, 
the Ceres and Putnam, were sent to the entrance of the Croatan Strait, to 
make a reconnoissance. This strait is on the western side of the island, 
and is the main passage to Albemarle Sound. In the meantime, the fleet 
advanced to within three miles of the south end of the island, where they 
again cast anchor, as a Hatteras storm was in active movement, and a 
dense fog was settling down over land and sea. Groping through the fog, 
two rebel steamers came prowling down the sound, and, after a hurried 
look at the national fleet, ran back again. The entire expedition, swept 
again by wind and drenching rain, anchored for the night. 

All awaited anxiously the light of another morning. The day opened 
darkly ; heavy clouds hung in the sky, and nothing could be seen, through 
the fog, at the distance of two miles. But gradually the wind veered to the 
south-west, streaks of blue sky became visible, and by nine o’clock there 
were such indications of a pleasant day that the fleet was again signaled 
to get under way; and Nelson’s famous order was run to the mast-head 
of the flag-ship, “ America expects every man to do his duty.” This was 
responded to with a thunder-peal of cheers which rose from all the ships. 
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The fleet now entered Croatan Strait, which is about one mile wide. The 
ships as they advanced, in file, through the contracted channel, stretched 
out about eight miles in length. They soon came in sight of the fortifica- 
tions. The whole upper half of the island seemed to be lined with heavy 
batteries., The first which they approached was about midway of the 
island, at a spot called Park’s Point. Opposite this battery, was the first 
line of piles and sunken vessels, filling the channel. The rebel gun-boats 
were behind this barricade, where, if disabled in the fight, they could not 
be pursued. A portion of the fleet immediately engaged these gun-boats, 
firing across the barrier, while others opened their broadsides upon Park 
Point battery. The gun-boats were soon driven away, and then the whole 
fire of the fleet was concentrated upon the battery. The rebel troops, for 
some reason, did not vigorously respond. The appearance was that our 
storm of shot fell so heavily upon them that they preferred the shelter of 
the casemates, to the exposure of standing by the guns. The officers of 
the fleet, with their glasses, could see the shells falling with terrible 
destructiveness in and around the batteries. Many of the ships approached 
as near the shore as the depth of water would permit, pouring in, with 
wonderful rapidity and precision, their devastating fire. 

While this bombardment by the war ships and gun-boats was going on, 
the transports were landing, near the southern end of the island, the army 
which was to codperate with the fleet. A boat, with a reconnoitering 
party, had first been sent towards the shore. They were fired upon by the 
rebels, concealed in the forest. The Delaware instantly pitched a few 
dozens of nine-inch shrapnell shells into the woods. No mortals could 
stand this, and the rebels fled, like sheep before the hound, and the disem- 
barkation continued unmolested. Two thousand rebels, with rifles and 
three heavy guns had stationed themselves at this point to prevent the 
landing. The shrapnells of the Delaware were so destructive, that, in 
their flight, the rebels abandoned their cannon and even threw away many 
of their muskets, that they might run more swiftly. Though Gen. Burn- 
side was well provided with launches, the water was so shoal that the 
boats could not approach within four hundred yards of the shore. The 
men had to wade, often with the water to the waist, and sinking a foot 
deep in the soft mud of the bottom. This was very exhausting, as every 
man had to carry his musket and his heavy knapsack, and the water was 
icy cold. 

It was just three o’clock in the afternoon when the United States flag 

; ; ; 
was raised at Ashley’s Harbor. The cannonade was still raging at the 
battery. It continued unabated all day, and as the night was clear and 
the range was perfect, it did not cease with the going down of the sun. 
Nothing can be imagined more sublime than a bombardment by night. 
The glare of the guns, so passionate and spiteful in expression ; the roar 
of the explosions ; the shriek of the shells, as if demons were howling 
through the air; the explosion of the shells with meteoric brilliance and ° 
thunder peal; the volumes of smoke rising into the darkened sky—all 
these, blended with the gloom of night, present a scene, which once wit- 
nessed, can never be forgotten. About one hour after dark the fleet drew- 
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off, and was silent and motionless for the remainder of the night. The 
land forces had indeed a cheerless prospect before them. Thorouglily 
drenched and chilled by the cold wintry waves, they were compelled to 
bivouac on the shelterless shore, without tents, exposed to a cold north 
wind, and a heavy rain. Their discomfort, through the night, was ex- 
treme. Still they were in good spirits. A landing in force had been 
effected with the loss of but four men killed and eight wounded. The 
fleet had been severely handled, by the heavy shot of the batteries and the 
rebel gun-boats. Round shot and shell passed through several of the 
National ships, killing and wo nding a few of their crews. Still ne 
damage was done to interfere with the efficient action of the fleet, and all 
on the island and in the ships waited impatiently, cheered with hope, for 
the opening of another day. 

The morning of Saturday, the 8th, came. It was still cold and dis- 
mal. With the early light the fleet opened fire upon the battery, which 
the rebels still held. About nine o’clock a large reénforeement was con- 
veyed to the upper part of the island, by the rebel gun-boats, which the 
National force could do nothing to prevent—as the formidable obstructions 
sunk in the channel, prevented their passing. But while the bombard- 
ment was prosecuted with the utmost vigor, Lieutenant Jeffers was sent at 
one o'clock with eight gun-boats, to attempt the removal of the obstruc- 
tions, that the fleet might pass through into Albemarle Sound. Three bat- 
teries opened fire upon them. Jleroically they prosecuted their work, 
broke through the barricade, and one after another eight gun-boats passed 
through the gap, and anchored above in the Sound. In the mean time 
the land forces were early aroused from their comfortless bivouac, and, in 
the twilight dawning started, under Gen. Reno, for a march of three miles, 
up the island, to attack the enemy in their central stronghold. There 
were few paths on the island; and they waded through morasses and 
struggled through the dense undergrowth, picking up, all along their path, 
the guns which the rebels, in their flight the day before, had thrown away. 
After a tedious march of two hours they came in sight of the enemy, 
strongly intrenched behind ramparts through whose embrasures, heavy 
guns were frowning. This battery seemed perfectly to command the nar- 
row causeway by which there was the only path to the redoubt. Gen. 
Foster’s brigade, composed of the 25d and 25th Massachusetts, and the 
10th Connecticut, under the young and heroic Col. Russell, immediately 
commenced the assault, with musketry and a few field-pieces. Gen. Reno, 
and his brigade, groped through the swamp, knee-deep in mud, tearing 
their way through bushes and brambles, to attain a more favorable posi- 
tion of attack upon the enemy’s left.* Both men and officers codperated 


* Jesse L. Reno was born in Virginia in 1826. Me entered West Point in 1842, and graduated 
the eighth in his class. In July, 1846, he was appointed brevet 2d lieutenant in the Ordnanco 
Department. In March, 1847, he received his full commission. In the Mexican War Lieut. Reuo 
signalized himself at the stern conflicts at, Cerro Gordo and Chapultepec, and, for this gallantry, he 
was breveted captain. A severe wound rendered it necessary for him to retire for a season from 
service. In 1849, he was appointed Assistant Professor of Mathematics at West Point. After that, 
for several years, until 1860, he was efficiently employed in coast surveying, building military 
roads, and finally as chief ordnance officer in the Utah Expedition, The rebellion recalled him to 
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heartily and heroically in this work. While they were thus employed, 
Gen. Burnside was on the beach, pushing forward as rapidly as possible, 
the disembarkation of the troops, and sending up reénforcements to aid the 
men in their attack upon the central fort. - 

Gen. Foster was unwearicd in his exertions, leading his men, inspirit- 
ing them ‘by-his courageous example, and skillfully selecting the points in 
the redoubt most available for attack. The gallant Col. Russell, accord- 
ing to the testimony of his men, who loved him as rarely has a military 
officer been loved, seemed unconscious cf danger and incapable of the emo- 
tion of fear. As he was cheering on his n en a bullet pierced his heart, and, 
without a word or a groan, he dropped dead. The advance of the assail- 
ants was slow, but firm and steady. At length the ammunition was 
expended, and it became necessary either to retire, or to strive to take the 
battery by an impetuous and desperate charge. Major Kimball, of the 
Hawkins’ Zouaves, just then came up and offered to lead the charge. 
‘You are the very man,” said Gen. J’oster, “and this is the very moment. 
Zouaves! storm the battery.” In an instant they were in motion, sweep- 
ing like a gale across the narrow causeway, shouting their war-cry, Zou, 
Zou, Zou, from a thousand lips, with a roar which rose above the clamor 
of the battle. The onset was so sudden, unexpected, impetuous, that the 
rebels in a panic, staggered for a moment in bewilderment, and then 
started and fled. They did not even stop to assist their wounded or to 
spike their guns. As they rushed in one direction, the Zouaves, with 
shoutings, came clambering over the ramparts and through the embrasures 
into the vacated fort. Gen. Foster, with his brigade, followed the path of 
the Zouaves.* 

Gen. Reno moved in one direction to cut off the retreat of the rebels, 
while Gen. Foster pushed on at double-quick following their tracks. The 
road, along which the rebels fled, was strewed with everything of which 
they could disencumber themselves. Tor nearly six miles the hot pursuit 
was kept up, the National troops crowding the very heels of the foe, and 
allowing them no time to rally. Col. Hawkins, pursuing a little different 
route, came upon a two-gun battery, which he found deserted. Pressing 
on he overtook a body of two hundred rebels, who surrendered without a 
struggle. Gen. Reno, in a vigorous march to cut off the retreat ot the foe, 
came across a body of eight hundred rebels, under Col. Jordan, who also 
were compelled to an unconditional surrender. The tide of victory was set- 
ting thus strongly in favor of the National troops, when Gen. Foster saw a 
flag of truce approaching him, borne by Col. Pool, from the North Caro- 
lina volunteers, asking on what terms he would accept their capitulation. 


Washington, where he was commissioned as Brigadier-General of Volunteers, under Gen. Burn: 
side, and, in this capacity, he accompanied him on the expedition to Roanoke. 

* John G. Foster, of New Hampsi-ire, was one of the heroes of Fort Sumter. Ho graduated 
at West Point in 1842, the fourth in his class. The next year he was breveted Ist lieutenant, “for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the battles of Contreras and Cherubusco.” At the storing of 
El Molino del Rey, he fell, severely wounded. For his gallantry here he was breveted captain. 
Tn 1854, he was appointed Assistant Professor of Engineering at West Point. While here he was 
advanced to a Ist lieutenantey. The heroism he displayed at Fort Sumter secured his appoint- 
ment as Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 
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“Unconditional surrender,” was the reply. “How much time can we 
have for consideration,” was then asked. ‘ Only time for you to report to 
your superior officer.” 
and then commenced again his onward march, when the flag retwned with 
the surrender. This surrender included all the batteries, all the defenses, 
all the troops upon the island. Over two thousand rebels laid down their 
arms. Many of the rebels had arrived that same morning upon the island, 
from Norfolk, and all were plunged into consternation by their sudden 
and hopeless discomfiture. Before five o’clock the Stars and Stripes were 
floating over Park Point battery and all the other batteries of the foe. 
The fleet had pushed through the barricade, and the whole island and all 
those vast internal waters connected with Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds 
were in possession of the National troops. 

The rebel steamers, sharing in the dismay, after setting fire to one of 
their number, the Curlew, which had been hopelessly crippled, fled up the 
sound. Night had now again come on, and the darkness was illumined 
by the blaze of the burning steamer, and also of a battery and barracks, 
which the retreating rebels had fired. Thousands on the distant shores 
watched the leaping flames, appalling proof to them that rebellion had 
been chastised. And when, at length, the magazine exploded, filling the 
air with volcanic thunders and fire, followed by silence and midnight 
gloom, to many minds it must have seemed symbolic of the doom of’ this 
direful and most guilty rebellion. 

A victory had been won, second to none since the national forces took 
the field. It was a victory to thrill every loyal heart, throughout the land, 
with joy. As the sun went down on that Saturday evening, Feb. 8, it 
closed a week of glorious work for God and humanity. Even with a spy- 
glass, from the central bastions of Roanoke, no rebel flag could be seen, 
The national banner floated everywhere. Nothing now remained to be 
done but to pursue the rebel steamers to their lurking-places, and to re- 
establish the national authority in all the important towns, washed by the 
two Sounds and their tributary rivers. Six forts, 2,500 prisoners, 42 heavy 
guns, with a large quantity of smaller arms and munitions of war, fet] into 
the hands of the victors. The Union loss consisted of 40 killed and 200 
wounded. Among the killed was Col. Russell, of the Connecticut 10th, a 
gallant oflicer, a genial, generous man, a fearless soldier, a warm-hearted 
Christian. IIe died universally lamented. 

After the battle, our troops took possession of the hospital of the rebels. 
It was well supplied, but presented an appalling scene of sickness, suffering 
and death. One young man had been struck on the back of the head by 
three bullets, which, glancing around the skull, entered the jaws and 
passed out through the check, mangling and crushing in awful wounds 
more dreadful than death, and yet not fatal. His sufferings were terrible, 
his aspect loathsome, and cculd not be otherwise while he lived. Le en- 
tered the battle, declaring that he had set it, as his stent, to kill eight 
Yankees. Near by was another, gasping, struggling, groaning, in the 
agonies of death, all alone, with no one having time to attend to him. 
He was a young man of wealth, and amiability, and loving friends, from 


Gen. Foster waited what seemed a sufficient time, ‘ 
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Goldsboro, N. C.; a professed disciple of Jesus, leaving a young wife and 
a babe to mourn his loss. On the next cot at his left was a burly, brutal 

*sinner, painfully wounded, maddened to frenzy, cursing his Maker, the 
day of his birth, his friends, his foes, heaven and hell. His awful blas- 
phemies blended with the moans and stifled prayers of the dying Christian 
at his side.* 

The long lines of couches were filled with the victims of this insane re- 
bellion. An exceedingly gentlemanly and intelligent looking yéung man, 
whose countenance betokened a high state of moral culture, was on a 
couch near the door, not mortally wounded. With gratitude he accepted 
the kind attentions and proffered hand of one whom he had just met in 
deadly battle. Ile was a Tennesseean, and had corne’to Roanoke, in com- 
pany with cight hundred men, the day before, with the rebel, O. Jennings 
Wise, son of the notorious Governor Wise, of Virginia, a young man who 
inherited all his father’s malignity. Ile fought bravely behind the ram- 
parts, until nearly all the gunners were stricken down at his side, and his 
own clothing had been pierced by five bullets. De admitted that the 
courage of our troops, advancing boldly to within five hundred yards of 
their blazing batteries, clicited their wonder and admiration. It was to 
them entirely a new, and hitherto undeveloped, exhibition of the Yankee 
character. Just before the close of the engagement, a Minié ball pierced 
his leg, grazing the bone. Faint from loss of blood, the ground covered 
with the dying and the dead, and such a storm of shot sweeping through 
their embrasures, from the rapid and well aimed volleys of our troops, that 
no mortal could stand at the guns, he and Capt. Wise, with fifteen privates, 
attempted to escape, in two small boats, from the island to the shore. 
Capt. Wise was also wounded. They had pushed off upon the water about 
one hundred yards, when a company of Zouaves suddenly emerged from 
the woods, and poured into the retreating boats a deadly fire. Several 
were killed. A bullet struck the chest of Capt. Wise, and passed through 
his right lung. Ie was a desperate man, and one of the most envenomed 
of the rebels. Escape in the boats was hopeless, and they were immedi- 
ately turned back again toward the shore, and the men surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war. Wise was dying in the bottom of the boat, 
drenched in blood. With his last breath, he exclaimed, “I will fight the 
Union as long as I live.” 

Tis intelligent companion, of whom we have spoken, as lying wounded 
on the cot of the hospital, a genial, generous man, who had been carried 
away by the flood of secession, which swept like a surge over the Southern 
States, alluded freely to the state of affairs, and in terms of kindness. He 
was a brave and an honest man. Ile spoke of the Southern army as sadly 
py care A nema ans gambling, and all the vices: of the camp. 

ur army,” said he, “Jacks that element of unity and efficiency, which 
I observe among your Northern troops. Our men are complaining, proud, 
restive under restraint. They have never been accustomed to brook con- 


* Tor theso incidents, Iam indebted to the Rey. Jacob Eaton, who, with true Christian hero- 


ism and a martyr spirit, enlisted as a private in this holy war. He was a member of the Connecti- 
eut 8th. 
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trol. They are willing to govern, but not to be governed.” Te frankly 
admitted the superiority ot the Northern troops, in all that constitutes a 
noble and efficient army. He was at Richmond at the time of the battle 
of Bull Run, and described the loss in the rebel ranks as appalling. 
Thousands of their best and bravest men were slain. The dead were piled 
upon each other. From a select company of wealthy Georgians, number- 
ing one hundred and twenty, only ten returned from that bloody field 
unhurt. One captain, who was in the thickest of the fight, intormed him, 
that on one square acre, where the famous New York 69th made their 
desperate charge, le counted five hundred of their own dead. In Rich- 
mond, almost every one seemed in mourning. 

A bitter feud arose, after the battle, between Davis and Beanregard, 
as to their future movements. Beauregard wished to rush upon Washing- 
ton, and seize the Capital, and lay it in ashes if they could not hold it. 
Davis was more cautious. Ile was better acquainted with Northern 
character and Northern troops, and feared to assail the intrenchments of 
the Potomac. Ile was apprehensive that the United States Government 
might suddenly bring strong reénforcements into the field, and that his 
troops might be outflanked. Davis was right. Out of the 32,500 who 
marched upon Manassas from the Potomac, 25,000 returned to their 
intrenchments, with ranks unbroken. Ilad the rebels advanced upon 
Washington, but few would have lived to march back again. The troops 
at Alexandria, in columns which had not yet wavered, would have come 
up upon them on one flank, Patterson’s army would have assailed them 
on the other, and, with a broad river before them, their doom would have 
been sealed. Beauregard was so angry that his plans were not adopted, 
that, for four months, he refused to make any official report of the battle, 
and when he finally made a report, he suppressed te most important facts, 
that he might favor his own well-known views. The friend to whom 1 
am. adebead for the above information, says, 

“ My last hour in the hospital had expired. I took the sufferer’s hand 
in my own, and said, ‘ My friend, do you not really think that we shall 
ultimately subdue your army, and bring back the disloyal States?’ Ile 
replied cautiously, and in a somewhat despondent tone, ‘1 think, if men, 
money and discipline will do it, you may eventually succeed.’ Tis heart, 
his sympathies were evidently with the South; but he was neither bigoted 
nor dishonest. Tle gave me his name in full, Wm. L. Johnson, Carrol 
County, West Tennessee. As I left him, we shook hands warmly. Te 
requested me to write to him, if I survived the war. Ile was to be re- 
leased on parole of honor.” Should this page ever meet his eye, let it 
remind him that the Christian stranger, who addressed him in words of 
sympathy and solace in the hospital at Roanoke, is but a representative of 
millions at the North. 

So many prisoners were taken, that it was not convenient to provide 
for them all, and they were dismissed on parole. But the rebels had 
brought one or two hundred slaves upon the island, to work upon the 
intrenchments. By a recent law of Congress, all saves! who had been 
thus employed, were declared to be ieee These bondmen were called 
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together, and informed that they might remain on the island, as freemen, 
under the protection of the army, or return with their masters to the main 
land. To the astonishment of all, nearly every man, with some half dozen 
exceptions, chose to return to slavery! This was so remarkable, so con- 
trary to previous experience, that, after a pause of bewilderment, the ques- 
tion was asked, “ What does this mean?” One honest, earnest looking 
man, stepped forward, and taking off his hat, said, “ We’se wives and 
chillern in slavery. We can’t leave them. Bress de Lord de day of jubi- 
lee is come. We'se all to be free now. We must go back, and get our 
wives and chillern.” 

This incident needs no comment. The heart which is not moved by 
its pathos, can not be touched by words. The wary masters had taken 
bonds of the slaves for their safe return, by conveying to Roanoke Island 
mainly those who left loved ones behind. The affectionate natures of these 
defrauded children of our common father, led them to plunge back again 
into the horrors of slavery, that they might rescue these their hearts’ 
treasures. 

The next day was the Sabbath. The exigencies of war seemed to 
require that the routed and demoralized foe should be vigorously pursued, 
before he had time to make a new stand, and collect his forces for another 
defense, which might cost many lives. Fourteen vessels were accordingly 
dispatched, under Capt. S. Rowan, to pursue the retreating rebel gun-boats 
up Albemarle Sound. They had fled directly north, about thirty-five miles, 
to Elizabeth City, at the head of Pasquotank River. This antique little 
city of 2,000 inhabitants was connected with Portsmouth and Norfolk, in 
Virginia, where the rebels were in great strength, by the Dismal Swamp 
Canal. Just as the Sabbath sun was going down, the national squadron, 
amply strong for the pugpose it had in view, anchored at the mouth of the 
river, fifteen miles below the city. The rebel gun-boats were entrapped. 
There was no escape for them, and their doom was sealed. It was a beau- 
tiful night, and the cloudless moon illumined the whole expanse of ocean, 
earth and sky, almost with the brilliance of day. The squadron kept a 
vigilant watch through the night, but there was no alarm. 

The inhabitants of the city, with no means of making any successful 
resistance, awaited the dawn with intense anxiety. They had not dreamed 
that the national forces could pass the fortifications of Roanoke, and were 
thus utterly unprepared for the disaster bursting upon them. The rebel 
gun-boats anchored near the city, making arrangements for such resistance 
as they still could hope to present. At day-light the squadron was again 
in motion, and when they arrived within five miles of the city, they found 
the gun-boats, seven in number, drawn up in line of battle. About a 
fourth of a mile in front of the rebel fleet, there was a point of land jutting 
out some distance into the river, and upon this a fort was constructed, 
mounting four guns. Directly opposite this fort, on the other side of the 
river, there was a sort of floating battery, mounting two rifled cannon. 
Through this narrow passage, but half a mile in width, the fleet must pass, 
to reach the rebel gun-boats. The men immediately prepared for action, 
inspired by Capt. Rowan’s command to engage the enemy at close quar- 
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ters. The vessels were all ordered to advance under full head of steam. 
The flag-ship Delaware led the van, and paying no regard to fort or bat- 
tery, plunged through the gauntlet of their shot, followed by the whole 
fleet, and before the rebel crew could recover from their consternation, the 
national troops, with shouts, and sabre blows and bayonet plunges, were 
upon their decks. It was a short, but a bloody conflict. It lasted but 
fifteen minutes. Nearly every rebel was killed or captured, with the 
exception of a very few, who set fire to their vessels, and escaped to the 
shore in their boats. The Union loss, in this truly heroic action, was but 
two killed and twelve wounded. The crew who had escaped, in their 
insane fright, set fire to Elizabeth City, and the antique little village was 
almost entirely consumed, consigning many innocent families to hopeless- 
ness and want. 

About fifty miles west of Elizabeth, near the mouth of the Chowan, 
is the little town of Edenton, containing about 1,600 inhabitants. The 
rebels had concentrated quite a force here. A small squadron of four or 
five vessels, on the 11th, sailed from Elizabeth to pay them a visit. The 
rebels did not remain to receive them. The inhabitants raised the white 
flag. Capt. Murray, in command, came, not to destroy, but to protect. 
The authorities of the town avowed Union sentiments, and stated that the 
inhabitants of Chowan County, almost unanimously, were in favor of the 
Union, and that they would gladly support the United States Government, 
if they could be protected from rebel violence. Great love was manifested 
for the old flag. Groups of men actually wept with emotion, as they 
gathered again beneath its protecting folds. 

Lieut. Marvin Wait, of the signal corps of the Burnside expedition, nar- 
rates the following incident, illustrative of that “idolatry for the old 
Union,” as Jefterson Davis calls it, which yet existed in North Carolina. 
“One day I went to the main land, from Roanoke Island, with the first 
lieutenant of the ship, in the gig. Having landed, we went to a fisher- 
man’s hut. As we entered, we saw an old man on a humble bed, with an 
elderly woman, his wife, watching by his side. The old man was pale, 
feeble, and near his end. As we approached his bed, a son, who was 
standing beside him, called upon his father to ‘look up and see the gen- 
tlemen.’ The dying man slightly raised his head, and recognizing the 
uniform of United States ofticers, faintly, yet earnestly said, “God AL 
mighty help your cause.’ Te was apparently a simple minded, honest old 
fisherman, who remembered and clung to the Stars and the Stripes.” 

The indications were various and | multiplied, that there was a strong 
Union sentiment pervading all that portion of the State. The minds of 
the people on the sea-board were more liberalized, as they had more inter- 
course, through the influence of commerce, with the outside world. The 
rebel Government appears to have been fully aware of this fact. A letter 
from Jeff. Davis was found here, urging “the importance of suppressing 
the Union sentiment, existing among the people on the Sounds, without a 
moment's delay; a growing danger, springing up in different portions of 
the Confederacy, which will soon, if not put down, give us more trouble 
than the Northern foe.” 
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The poor slaves flocked to the steamers by hundreds, imploring to be 
taken to “de norf.” This was, of course, impossible. Their sadness was 
indescribable when they found all their hopes blasted, and that the long- 
prayed-for hour of deliverance had really not yet come. The masters had 
generally, by enlistment or conscription, been gathered into the rebel 
army, and these poor people, thus abandoned, were virtually for the moment 
free. They gathered in such numbers upon the wharf, and lingered so 
sadly there, that at last Capt. Murray, with seeming cruelty, but perhaps 
with real kindness, threatened them, that if they did not immediately go 
back to their homes, he would turn his “ great guns” upon them. In the 
greatest consternation, they dispersed. The community weré in great 
alarm, lest the poor creatures, goaded to desperaticn, should proceed to 
acts of violence. But Capt. Murray assured them, that in case of a servile 
insurrection, he would, with all the national power at his disposal, crush 
out the insurrection. 

From Edenton the fleet proceeded south, across Albemarle Sound, 
about twenty miles, to Plymouth, near the mouth of Roanoke River. 
This is another of those little sepulchral villages, which we find scattered 
over the South, containing a court-house, a jail, a grocery, an apology for 
a church, and less than a thousand inhabitants—an unlettered, degenerate 
race. The national force met with no resistance here, and a smail party 
was sent up the broad estuary of the Chowan Iiver, on a reconnoissance. 
They had not proceeded far before they found the enemy in force, who 
opened upon them from their batteries. After exchanging a few shots, the 
‘gun-boats retired. The effect of these Union victories was extremely depress- 
ing upon the rebel sympathizers throughout the State, and great fears were 
entertained by the rebel Government, lest North Carolina should abandon 
their cause. A draft of North Carolinians was accordingly immediately 
ordered, avowedly for the defense of the State. The draft was sweeping 
and merciless, grasping every able-bodied man. Old and young, sound 
and unsound, rebel and Unionist, with very little discrimination, were 
driven to the rebel camp. Jundreds of Union men hurried to the national 
gun-boats, wherever they could be found, seeking protection. They stated 
that many young men, who had been drafted from loyal families, had 
secreted themselves in the swamps, with which that region abounds, their 
parents only, who fed them, knowing their hidiny-place. The rebels were 
much alarmed lest the gun-boats should force their way through the great 
Dismal Swamp Canal, to Norfolk. They, therefore, immediately com- 
menced filling up the canal with ali kinds of obstructions. This canal 
connects Currituck Sound, by the way of the North River, with Norfolk. 

Gen. Burnside, not being disposed to devote any more time to these 
trivial excursions, again assembled his fleet, for another enterprise of still 
greater magnitude. Stationing garrisons at important points, by the 12th 
of March he had collected again a very formidable fleet and army at Hat- 
teras. In a brief’ and stirring address to his soldiers, he invoked their aid 
in an enterprise which, though not revealed to them, he assured them was 
one of signal importance. The rebels kept themselves informed, as they 
could easily do, of all the movements of our boats; but they were very 
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uncertain as to the spot where the next blows were to fall. The general 
impression was, that while McClellan was to march upon Richmond, Gen. 
Burnside was to make a diversion by an attack upon Norfolk, in the rear. 
On the evening of March 12, he ordered all to be in readiness to start, at 
the appointed signal, that night. In his order, he said: 

“The General commanding, takes pleasure in announcing that the army 
of the Potomac, under Gen. McClellan, is now advancing upon Richmond, 
and was, at the latest dates, occupying Centreville, the enemy having 
evacuated all the advanced fortifications before Manassas and those on the 
Potomac. He again calls upon his command, for an important movement 
which will greatly denaoralize the enemy, and contribute much to the suc- 
cess of our brothers of the Potomac army.” 

The fleet was soon in motion; but instead of steaming north it sailed 
south-west, directly down Pamlico Sound, and entering the majestic mouth 
of the Neuse River, about fitty miles from Hatteras, anchored upon the 
western banks of that river within a few miles of Newbern. This is one 
of the finest towns in the State, containing about five thousand inhabitants 
and situated at the confluence of the Neuse and the Trent. The city 
is important as a military post, since it is connected by railroad with 
Goldsboro and Raleigh on the west, and Beaufort on the south. The 
rebels appreciated its importance, and had devoted so much time to its 
defense and had. constructed fortifications of such strength, that they 
desired nothing more than that the National troops should be lured within 
the range of their batteries. Thousands of slaves had, for a long time, 
been employed upon the fortifications which were of the most approved 
pattern. <A line of water batteries swept the river, connected with exten- 
sive field fortifications to prevent parties, who might land, from advancing 
by the shore. The lower fort was six miles down the river, and then there 
was a continued chain of forts and bastioned batteries extending back to 
the city. Near the city there was a skillfully constructed fort, with capa- 
cious bomb-proof, and mounting thirteen heavy guns, so arranged, on 
pivots, as not only to command the water, but also to rake the only land 
approaches on that side. The whole expanse, in fact, before the city, for 
several iniles was filled with forts, earthworks, ditches, rifle pits and all the 
other appliances of offensive and defensive war. 

On the morning of the 13th, orders were given to land the troops at a 
point called Slocum’s Creek, sixteen miles below Newbern. The barges 
proceeded, in regular battle array, regiment by regiment, towards the shore, 
every man ready to repel an assault, and the gun-boats, in the mean time, 
shelling every spot in the vicinity where a foe might lurk. The men 
wading through the water, held their muskets and ammunition under their 
arms, to keep them dry. The barges grounded, in the shoal water, sixty 
yards from the shore. It was truly a picturesque scene, resembling a frolic 
rather than the dread realities of war, to see five thousand men, with jokes 
and laughter and cheers, often up to their waists in water, and sometimes 
stumbling over some obstruction, all eager to see who would be the first to 
land. The ground was marshy; it had rained violently through the night ; 
the path led through a fringe of forest, draped in the funereal weeds of 
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Spanish moss. The wheels of the guns sank in the mire and were dragged 
along with much difficulty. A cold March wind swept over the drenched 
and shivering ranks, and notwithstanding all the endeavors to keep up 
good cheer, the hours were dark and dreary. Much of this suffering might 
have been, and should have been avoided. One of the vessels contained a 
floating bridge, to secure the landing of the soldiers dry shod. But the 
eagerness to get to the shore, very unwisely caused this precaution to be 
neglected or forgotten. 

For a couple of hours the troops marched along the low and marshy 
banks of the river, filling the road in a dense line two and a half miles in 
length, and meeting with no signs of the foe, until about noon, when they 
came upon some cavalry barracks, which had been so suddenly deserted, 
that both officers and men had left their breakfasts cooked, yet untouched. 
All the conveniences of camp life were strewn about, and one pony was 
found left tied. In a compact mass they still pressed on, officers in the 
rear urging forward the loiterers. The Massachusetts 24th led the march. 
The Connecticut 11th brought up the rear. They had advanced but a 
short distance farther, when they came upon a line of breast-work and bat- 
teries, directly facing them, and a mile in length. Instantly the column 
halted and prepared for battle. It seemed that those works must be car- 
ried by storm; and that could not be done but by the sacrifice of many 
lives. A small party was cautiously sent forward to reconnoitre. They 
soon returned with the joyful news that the works were deserted. These 
earth-works were massive in their strength, and probably had employed 
thousands of slaves for many weeks. A deep moat extended along the 
whole front, while an abattis of felled trees protected the flanks. The 
rebels, in this war, never rejected the ordinary principles of common sense, 
but ever made use of the services of the colored man, as of all other poten- 
cies, wherever they could render that service available. Fortunately for 
the National troops, the rebels had not yet mounted their guns, and with- 
out a conflict the United States flag floated over these ramparts. 

After a few moments’ delay the troops again pressed forward, having 
still a march of eight miles before them, and batteries to storm on the way, 
they knew not how many. Weary and foot-sore the weak and exhausted 
began now to drop from the ranks. The officers, with stern commands, 
urged them forward. The chaplains whispered words of encouragement 
to their drooping hearts. Still the way-side, for the remainder of the 
march, was strewed with those who, from sheer inability, could move no 
farther. To add to the discomfort a drizzling rain began to fall, keeping 
the men thoroughly drenched to the skin. * The mud was often knee-deep. 
Many had lost their shoes in the mire, and their feet were torn and bleed- 
ing. Like the clouds of the approaching night, a dark spirit of despond- 
ency was settling down over the minds of the men, when a horseman from 
Newbern was arrested, who communicated the cheering news that Manas- 
sas was evacuated, and that McClellan was doubtless pursuing the retreat- 
ing foe before him, down through Fredericksburg to Richmond. These 
tidings came like rays of sunshine, and the welkin rang with the cheers 
which rose from the lips of the men, Unfortunately our army at Manassas 
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knew not where the rebels had fled. White men in Virginia would not 
tell us. Colored men were not permitted to tell us. Consequently our 
troops, by forced marches, had to rush back again to Washington, fordear 
that the rebels should get there before them, by a back route. Thus, while 
the rebels were running south, we were running north. The writer was in 
. Washington at that time, and saw our troops on their march to Manassas, 
and, with cheeks tingling with shame, saw them on their hasty return. 
This policy protracted the war for months, and cost us fifty thousand lives 
and fifty millions of money. The same policy subsequently reigned at 
Corinth, where a rebel army marched quietly away, from a National force 
vastly superior, without the loss of a baggage-wagon, a gun, or a man, 
The Administration, in “the times of this ignorance,” which God did not 
“wink at,” felt constrained to adopt that policy, since the leading men in 
the Border States, and many in the North, threatened to abandon the 
National cause unless that policy were pursued. 

The tidings, however, that our magnificent army of the Potomac, 
250,000 strong, were on the triumphant march for Richmond, electrified 
the weary troops; and when the order was again given “ Forward,” with 
new alacrity they resumed their march. At six o’clock in the gloomy 
twilight of a rainy day, the scouts reported that a line of rebel fortifications 
was but a mile ahead. It was too late to attempt an attack that night, 
and the welcome order was given to halt. It was a wet and miserable 
night, and the troops, weary, muddy, utterly comfortless, threw themselves 
down on either side of the road, with no tents, no protection, but the pine 
forest, and thousands were soon fast asleep. Others, however, more vigor- 
ous, cut up the resinous fuel of the pitch-pine, and soon innumerable fires, 
with crackle and roar, illumined the forest, and the scene assumed an 
aspect of picturesque sublimity and beauty. 

At seven o’clock the next morning the men had all taken their break- 
fasts and were again in motion. They were now marching by the side of 
the railroad track, which connects Newbern with Beaufort. The gun- 
boats were advancing slowly along the shore, keeping pace with the army. 
Gen. Reno, with the 2ist Massachusetts, led the van. Upon turning a 
curve in the road, they came in sight of a train of cars, which had just 
come down from Newbern, with reénforcements for the rebels. In front 
of the locomotive, there was a platform car, with a large rifled cannon in 
position to rake the road. The Massachusetts men rushed forward at the 
double-quick, at the same time pouring in such a volley of bullets upon 
the foe, that they abandoned everything and ran for the intrenchments. 
The troops were immediately deployed in line of battle through the woods, 
and impetuously commenced an attack upon the formidable ramparts. 
The first cannon-shot from the rebel battery passed through the body of 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Merritt, of the Massachusetts 23d, and he fell instantly 
dead. The 10th Connecticut, under Gen. Foster, a very gallant body of 
men, occupied the extreme left, and, under the most discouraging cireum- 
stances of position, maintained the renown they had acquired at Roanoke. 
The whole line extended more than a mile. For an hour the battle raged 
in an unintermitted storm of bullets and cannon-balls from both sides, with 
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no apparent advantage to either. Many, however, struck by the balls,... fell 
wounded or dead. . 

Among the dead fell Adjutant Pranek Me ee son of Presiden 
stents, of Amherst College, in Massachusetts. This young man was a 
true Christian knight, with: unsullied escutcheon. An earnest, manly 
Christian, by his. heroic character he had won the respect, and by. h 
genial, generous nature, the love, of all his comrades. He tell a martyr 
tlie noblest cause for, Which aman ever died. A bullet passed through: his 
breast, and, as’ his body fell to the earth his spirit ascended to Heaven. 
The enemy were. behind intrenchments, which the negroes had thrown 
up. The: National. troops had to storm these ramparts swith nothing but 
their bare breasts to present to the foe. Behind the redoubts the rebels 
had large numbers of strong, vigorous negroes to do the hard | work sto 
bring balls and shells, to work and load the heavy guns, the gunners onl 
sighting and firing cee while our young men, chaccusaamted! to laborious 
toily had to di ag with théirown blistered hands, the guns through the ruts, 
and wear out theit ener gies in those exhausting toils which the: -colored 
men were able and anxious to perform. 

As the National troops gradually drew nearer the breast-work, the fe 
of the rebels became more galling. Lieut.-Col. Clark, of the Massachusetts 
21st, ordered a charge, and, at the head of four companies, rushed, at full 
run, through one ofthe embrasures.. The rebels, astonished at such anda- 
citi fled i onr the gun. The colors were waved over the conquest, when, 
just as the heroie little band were preparing to sweep down the enemy’s 
line, and take’ the next, gun, two rebel regiments came charging upon 
them, and they were compelled to retire. Capt. J. D. Frazer, w rounded 4 in 
the right’ arm, dropped: his sword. He seized it with his lett hand and 
endeavor ed to escape. But, stumbling’ in the ditch, he was taken prisoner. 
A féw moments atter the Rhode Tsland 4th made a successful charge at 
the same spot, ‘and Capt. Frazer was rescued, he taking with him the three 
rebels who had been. placed over him as a guard. 

_ This charge by Col. Rodman leading. the 4th Rhode Island regiment, 
was one of the most heroic deeds of the day. They were in front ak a Wate 
tery of five ; guns; while there was another battery close by its side of nine 
guns, protected by rifle pits. At the double-quick they ran upon the 
muzzles of these five guns, pouring ina volley of bullets as they ran, 
rushed through the par rape; and instantly, with the precision of veterans, 
forming in line of battle, with a bristling array of bayonets bore down 
upon the other guns, thus capturing both batteries with two flags. The 
8th and 11th Connecticut and the 5th Rhode Island, followed closely: in 
their tracks, to support them. The enemy fled prec ipitately, and the Stars 
and Stripes, ‘floated proudly, over this smiall portion of the enemy’s extended 
line: A grand charge was now made upon the enemy’s left, aided by4 
troops who were aa established within the ramparts. The ent 
onger, and in great confusion they fled. With exulta- 
ngs which none can appreciate but those who have pas 
‘ible. ‘scenes—perhaps the most. ecstatic. joy of fallen 
onal troops clambered over the ramparts, qe 
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their guns at the retiring foe, and with huzzas repeated again and again 
and again, raised the glorious old banner of National integrity over all the 
bastions which had just been degraded by the flaunting flag of rebellion. 
It was a hard fought fight and 1 a glorious victory. Ev ery ‘Tegiment and 
almost every man “behaved heroically. The 51st New York performed 
deeds of valor, which will induce every man of the regiment to look back 
upon that day with pride, so long as he shall live. 

Who can solve the enigma of huinanity—that a scene so awful can con- 
tain the elements of joy. The spectacle inside the battery was dreadful. 
The ground was covered with bodies, in every revolting form of mutila- 
tion, some dead, some in convulsive agonies, some pale and despairing 
waiting for relief, and such relief as the surgeon’s amputating knife alone 
could afford. Horses wounded and dead, dismounted guns, broken mus- 
kets, and garments and stores of every kind were trampled in mire which 
was red with blood. Gen. Burnside wisely deeming it important to avail 
himself of the panic which had seized the foe, did not tarry an hour to 
rejoice over his victory. Several brigades were at once on the move, some 
by the railroad track, and others by the country-road which ran near its 
side. It was manifest to the rebels that if they could not maintain them- 
selves behind their strongest ramparts, which they had already abandoned, 
they could stand nowhere. Their army was thoroughly disorganized and 
their flight was precipitate and disorderly. Our troops marched rapidly 
on meeting no obstruction. Early in the afternoon the National troops 
reached the eastern banks of the Trent, directly opposite Newbern, which 
was on the western >azks of the river. The rebels had fired the city. In 
seven different localities the flames were bursting forth, and dense volumes 
of smoke were rising to the clouds. The magnificent railroad bridge, 
across the Trent, 750 “yards long, was also wrapped in one grand sheet of 
flame. 

With a few steamers Gen. Foster rapidly ferried his troops across. A 
fortunate lull in the wind enabled the soldiers, with the aid of such of the 
inhabitants as remained, to extinguish the fires ; else the whole city would 
have been reduced to ashes. The rebels had a very extensive camp, filled 
with all luxuries, which they precipitately abandoned. Five thousand 
victorious troops thus found themselves in a comparatively deserted city. 
Gen. Burnside very judiciously ordered every liquor cask in the camp and 
in the city to be staved; a strong provost guard was established, and 
before midnight the exhausted soldiers were all asleep, and the streets 
were as quiet as if gentle peace had ever reigned there undisturbed. 

In the advance upon Newbern the fleet of gun-boats codperated with 
great efficiency. The rebels had exerted their utmost ingenuity in filling 
the river with obstructions, and its shores were lined with batteries. Com- 
modore Goldsborough had suddenly returned to Fortress Monroe, being 
recalled by the new peril which threatened our fleet there from the Merri- 
mac. Commodore Rowan took charge of the gun-boats, and, by his gal- 
lantry, proved that they could not have fallen into better hands. About 
six miles below the city there was a shoal or sand-bar, dividing the stream 
into two channels. In the right-hand channel the rebels had sunk twenty- 
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four vessels, locked into one another, stem and. stem. In the left-hand 
channel they had ingeniously fastened a large number of heavy stakes, or 
rather massive pieces of timber, sharpened with iron; and had also set as 
traps many destructive torpedoes. Before the fleet reached this obstruction 
it had two batteries to pass. The first was called Fort Dixie and mounted 
four guns. But scarcely had the gun-boats opened upon it with their ter- 
rible salvos of shot and shell, ere the rebels fled, “like chaff before the 
wind.” Some men were sent on shore in yawls to take possession and 
raise the Stars and Stripes. A force of rebel cavalry were seen in the 
woods behind the forts. A few shells dispersed them. The fleet steamed 
slowly along, led by the flag-ship Delaware, till they came to another bat- 
tery, mounting fifteen guns, called Fort Thompson. A. few shots silenced 
the rebel guns, dispersed the garrison, and the flag of the Union rose 
proudly, amidst deafening cheers, over the ramparts. It was now night, 
and the fleet was anchored till morning, with boats out on picket duty. 

The next morning, Saturday, the 14th, everything was enveloped in an 
impenetrable fog. It, however, soon lifted, and the gun-boats were again 
in movement. They approached the formidable obstructions, which were 
also protected by Fort Brown, which mounted two powerful columbiads, 
trained to bear directly upon any vessel which might be impaled upon the 
beams. This fort was much stronger than either of the others, and was 
also bomb-proof. Commander Rowan ordered all the boats to follow his 
lead, and succeeded in passing through the obstructions uninjured. By 
singular good fortune or skill in gunnery, a shot, from one of the gun- 
boats, entered the embrasure of the fort, struck one of the columbiads 
directly upon the muzzle, hurling it from its carriage, and spreading such 
consternation around, that the rebels fled at the double-quick. The fort 
was instantly seized, the Stars and Stripes raised, and the whole fleet 
worked through the obstructions, two only of the boats being slightly 
injured. All the torpedoes were left harmless in the bottom of the river. 

Still there was another battery to be encountered, Fort Ellis, mounting 
nine guns. The garrisons of all the other captured forts had rallied here 
for a desperate resistance. For a time the fight raged quite fiercely. At 
length a shell, from one of the gun-boats, went directly through, into the 
magazine, exploding it with a terrific report and awful carnage. As the 
smoke cleared away, none of the rebels, but the dying and dead, were left 
behind. There was still another battery to be passed, Fort Lane, which, 
well handled, might have caused the National fleet great annoyance. But 
the terrified rebels abandoned it without firing a shot. A large number 
of scows, filled with combustibles, had been collected as fire-rafts. The 
rebels, in their haste, applied the torch, but the boats were not pushed out 
into the stream, and they burned harmlessly by the shore. The fleet now 
cast anchor before the city, just as the troops were entering it. It is a 
singular fact that the navy did not lose a single man in running the gaunt- 
let of all these forts and taking possession of them. 

There is a peculiar air of antiquity and decay pervading all these silent, 
unenterprising Southern towns. The northern soldiers, accustomed to the 
vigorous and tasteful towns and villages of the North, were surprised in 
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viewing the quiet streets, and the unpainted, slatternly houses, covered 
with mosses and lichens. All accounts agree in testifying to the heroic 
courage, to the apparent unconcern with which our young troops faced all 
the perils of the day. As one specimen an eye-witness says, “ I was stand- 
ing on the road, in conversation with Lieut. Fearing, of Gen. Burnside’s 
staff, when a 32-pound shot flew between his horse’s legs, barely escaping 
his belly by an inch or two. Beyond giving a look to see if the animal 
was safe, Lieut. Fearing showed no consciousness that anything unusual 
had happened, and went on with the conversation.” 

In this victory the National forces captured six forts, thirty-four heavy 
guns, six steamboats, and public property to the amount of two millions 
of dollars. Our loss was but 80 killed and 290 wounded. The rebel loss 
about the same. The National sharpshooters kept up such a merciless 
and accurate fire, that the rebel infantry dared not expose themselves in 
taking aim. They sifnply, after loading behind the ramparts, raised their 
guns over their headgfand fired, almost at random, thus throwing many of 
their bullets away. The capture of Newbern placed Beaufort, N. C., and 
Fort Macon at the mercy of the Government. They might present a short 
resistance, but their final reduction was sure. The colored population 
were rejoiced beyond measure at the triumph of the North. As the Jews, 
in the days of our Saviour, were all looking for the promised Messiah, so 
the slaves universally throughout the South, regarded the advent of the 
Northern armies as the harbinger of their deliverance. No language can 
express the satisfaction with which they received the National troops, and 
the eagerness they manifested to serve them. 

They could hardly believe the evidence of their senses, and could not 
possibly restrain their delight, when they saw their affrighted masters run- 
ning before our troops. They had never before dreamed that there could 
be any earthly power superior to that which their dreaded masters wielded. 
A slaveholder, breathless with terror, spurred his horse to his utmost 
speed, by his own door, not venturing to stop. Just then a shell, with its 
terrific, unearthly shriek, rushed through the air, over his head. A poor 
slave, a man of unfeigned piety and fervent prayer, in uncontrollable emo- 
tions of joy, ran into his humble cabin, shouting, “ Wife ; he is running ; 
he is running, and the wrath of God is after him.” 

The next day was the Sabbath. By order of Gen. Burnside, all the 
churches were open, the bells were rung as usual, the chaplains of the 
army officiated, and as a general rule both officers and men “remembered 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MERRIMAC AND THE MONITOR. 


BurLpmne oF THE GALENA.—ORIGIN OF THE MoniTOR.—DIFFICULTIES TO BE OvercoME.—FEARS 
oF 1Ts Frienps.—Its SuccEssFuL LAuNcH.—FULL DisoxiPTION OF THE Moniror.—THE MER- 
RIMAC AND HER First AGGRESSION.—HEROISM OF THE OFFICERS AND MEN UPON THE CUM- 
BERLAND.—DESTRUCTION OF THE CONGRESS.—WITHDRAWAL OF THE MERRIMAC.—TERROR AT 
Fortress Monroz.—ARRIVAL OF THE MOoNITOR.—TERRIBLE DUEL.—SINKING CONDITION OF 
THE MERRIMAC.—APPEARANCE OF THE MONITOR AFTER THE Sam or Mr. BEn- 
TINCK. 


As soon as the rebellion assumed such magnitude, that a serious na- 
tional war was threatened, ©. S. Bushnell, Esq., a capitalist of New Haven, 
Conn., turned his attention to the navy. Some early experience in nauti- 
cal life particularly invited his thoughts to that branch of our national 
arm. He conceived the opinion, that in iron-clad vessels there lay an 
undeveloped problem, which it was the nzission of America to solve. He 
therefore caused to be drawn, by several eminent engineers, various plans 
of such iron-mailed craft, one only of which met with his approval. This 
plan was subsequently developed into the gun-boat ‘“ Galena.” 

Many eminent mechanics insisted that the proposed weight of iron on 
the Galena, was such as to submerge her so deep, that, with her heavy 
armament, she would inevitably sink. In order. to satisfy himself fully 
upon this point, and make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Bushnell concluded 
to submit his plans to Capt. John Ericsson, whom he regarded as one of 
the ablest engineers in America, that he might obtain his opinion as to her 
buoyancy. Capt. Ericsson pronounced the calculations correct, and stated 
that he believed she would prove a very serviceable vessel, though not per- 
fectly shot-proof. He then asked Mr. Bushnell if he wished to undertake 
an absolutely invulnerable battery, and receiving an affirmative answer, 
Capt. Ericsson took from a shelf a box, about 18 inches by 14, which he 
said contained the result of the labors of twenty years of his life.* 


* John Ericsson was born in Sweden, in 1803. His father was proprietor of an iron mine, and 
thus his son bad an early opportunity to cultivate his taste in mechanics. The genius he indicated 
interested Count Platen, a friend of King Bernadotte, and he secured for young Ericsson, in 1814, 
a cadetship in the corps of engineers. After six months’ study, when but twelve years of age, he 
was placed in command of six hundred men on the great ship canal. At seventeen, he entered the 
army as ensign, and was soon promoted to a lieutenancy, and was sent to survey the northern part 
of Sweden. While busy with this survey, he invented a machine for engraving. In 1826, Ericsson 
went to London, where he invented a locomotive engine, which would run fifty miles an hour. In 
1833, he constructed a vessel with screw propellers, instead of paddle-wheels. England did not 
give Ericsson a very warm reception, and, in 1839, at the solicitation of Com. Stockton, he cama 
to New York. Our Government employed him to introduce his propeller into the Princeton. Twa 
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He explained the plan to Mr, Bushnell, who soon appreciated its value, 
and tried to induce Capt. Ericsson to proceed with him to Washington, 
offering to assist in piloting the invention through the mazes of govern- 
mental boards and bureaus. This the inventor declined doing, stating 
that he had already been sufficiently badgered and insulted by officials in 
Washington, and that he should go there no more. 

Capt. Ericsson was the first to apply the screw propeller to a war 
steamer, and nearly fifteen years before had thus equipped the Princeton. 
But he had been so annoyed by ignorant and supercilious government 
agents, and had found it so impossible to obtain the remuneration promised 
him, unless he would bribe some one to engineer his claims through com- 
mittees and boards, that he had left Washington in disgust, resolved that its 
dust should never cleave to his feet again. 

Capt. Ericsson stated that he had exhibited his plans to scarcely any 
one, save that, in 1854, he sent duplicates to the Emperor Louis Napoleon. 
He offered to allow Mr. Bushnell to take the plans, and do what he pleased 
with them. A bargain for the equitable distribution of labor and pro- 
ceeds was soon agreed upon, and the same night, Mr, Bushnell was on his 
way to Washington, keeping a close eye upon the small box by his side, 
which possessed a value which even he then could faintly have imagined. 

‘On arriving in Washington, Mr. Bushnell met two acquaintances, 
Messrs. John A. Griswold and John F. Winslow, both capitalists of Troy, 
N. Y., to whom he unfolded his plans, and at length they concluded to 
unite their money, influence and energy, with him, in pushing the matter 
through the governmental boards. They first called upon President Lin- 
coln, and explained the plans to him. With the keen sagacity for which 
the President is noted, he glanced his eye over the papers, and listened to 
the explanations, and remarked that they struck him very favorably, 
although he did not pretend to have much knowledge of such matters. 
He, however, accompanied the gentlemen to the Naval Board, and ex- 
pressed his interest in the plan. 

But now came the tug of war. The gentlemen explained the diagrams 
with all minuteness, showing their superiority to every thing of the kind 
yet invented; but the Board were incredulous. Some were disposed to 
listen to the proposals, while others did not disguise the profound contempt 
with which they regarded the whole affair. One distinguished gentleman, 
who happened to be present, remarked, 

“Tt resembles nothing in the heavens above, or the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth. You can take it home and worship it, 
without violating any commandment.” 

Not discouraged at their ill success, they thought, if they could get Mr. 


years were devoted to this work, In 1842, he received from the New York Mechanics’ Institute 
a gold medal, for the best steam fire-engine; and, in 1851, was rewarded with prizes at the great 
Industrial Exhibition, for a salt-water condenser to supply fresh water to steamers. His other in- 
ventions, including the caloric engine, are too numerous to mention. His last and greatest work 
is tho Monitor. Capt. Ericsson is of large and symmetrical form, with a countenance indicative of 
genius. His manners, though courteous, are slightly brusque, and all who meet with him are im- 
pressed with the conviction that he is an ad man. 


- 
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Ericsson before the Committee, with the enthusiasm which he, as inventor, 
could throw into his explanations, and with his greater familiarity with 
the details, something might be accomplished. The night train found Mr. 
Bushnell a passenger to New York. tis 

But the trouble arose how to induce Capt. Ericsson to consent to visit 
Washington. He had almost taken a vow that he would not again ask 
any thing from Government. Mr. Bushnell, however, was so sanguine 
that the merits of the invention could not fail to secure the approval of 
intelligent men, if they could but be induced to examine the plans, that he 
assured Capt. Ericsson he would guarantee the offer to build would be 
accepted ; that the Board merely desired further explanations, which only 
he was able to give, and therefore he must go before them, and explain his 
diagrams, for no one clse could properly do it, Another night ride brought 
Mr. Bushnell and his reluctant friend to Washington. They went imme- 
diately to the Naval Board, which was then in session, and negotiations 
were again opened. This interview was successful, and all were convinced 
that posstbly there was some merit in the invention. The Board imme- 
diately sent to Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, that they were 
ready to report favorably, if Capt. Ericsson would guarantee the good 
qualities and invulnerability that he claimed for his battery. This was 
agreed to, and Messrs. Bushnell & Co. were ordered to proceed at once to 
its construction, and the contract would be forwarded in a few days. The 
next train saw them en route for New York, and the following day active 
business was commenced at the Continental Works, under the direction of 
Thos. F. Rowland & Co. 

In a few days the contract came on, and so stringent were its terms, 
compelling the contractors to take all risks, to guarantee every thing, and 
withholding payment until actual service should prove the battery capable 
of accomplishing all that was promised, that some of the gentlemen were 
alarmed, and felt a little disinclined to embark in an enterprise, which, 
under such conditions, might involve them in ruin. To their credit, how- 
ever, all remained, and now share the rewards of wealth and honor, which 
the triumphant success of the battery has secured. Capt. Ericsson, with 
his own hands, prepared all the working plans, the labor of which can be 
imagined, when it is remembered that there are between thirty and forty 
patentable inventions applied on the battery. Work was pressed with the 
greatest vigor, night and day. 

: In one hundred and one days from the signing of the contract, the 

Monitor” was launched. Very many doubted her success. Some emi- 
nent engineers predicted that she could not carry the weight of iron which 
was placed upon her, and that, in sliding from the ways, in launching, she 
would make one grand plunge and disappear forever. So general was this 
opinion, that but few would venture to be launched in her, and even the 
builders, though satisfied | that their calculations were correct, were so 
influenced by popular prejudice, that they provided a steam-tug to rescue 
the passengers, if she went down. 

Gloriously this first impregnable battery glided into the river, beneath 
the banner she was to uphold so nobly, and whose strength she was so 
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greatly to augment. A gracelul dip but baptized its bow beneath the 
wave, dedicating it to liberty. It rose steady and firm, fulfilling, in its 
buoyancy, Capt. Ericsson's predictions almost to a hair’s breadth. There 
she sat, new born and unknown, but destined to be the “ Monitor” of 
nations, the wonder of the age, the humiliation of all existing navies, 
whose wooden walls she could laugh to scorn. There she sat, an invention 
that will descend side by side with the steamboat, whose daughter she is, 
and the telegraph her kinsman. This fabric, which had been scorned and 
jeered at, as a monstrosity, while being built, became the saviour of our 
navy, possibly of our nation. Those whose genius conceived her, and 
whose energy constructed her, are entitled to deathless gratitude. The 
“Monitor” has placed America, as a naval power, at least, on a par with 
any nation upon this globe. 

The Monitor is so novel in structure, that a minute description will be 
necessary, to convey an accurate idea of her character. She has two hulls. 
The lower one is of iron, five-eighths of an inch thick. It is flat-bottomed, 
six feet six inches indepth. It is sharp at both ends, the cut-water retreat- 
ing at an angle of about thirty degrees. The sides, instead of having the 
ordinary bulge, incline at an angle of about fifty-one degrees. This hull 
is one hundred and twenty-four feet long, and thirty-four feet broad at the 
top. 

peat on this is the upper hull, flat-bottomed, and both longer and 
wider than the lower hull, so that it projects over in every direction, like 
the guards of a steamboat. It is one hundred and seventy-four feet long, 
forty-one feet four inches wide, and five feet deep. These sides constitute 
the armor of the vessel. In the first place is an inner guard of iron, half 
an inch thick. To this is fastened a wall of white oak, placed endways, 
and thirty. inches thick. To this is bolted six plates of iron, each one inch 
thick, thus making a solid wall of thirty-six and a half inches of wood and 
iron. 

This hull is fastened upon the lower hull, so that the latter is entirely 
submerged, and the upper one sinks down three feet into the water. Thus, 
but two fect of hull are exposed to a shot. The under hull is so guarded 
by the projecting upper lull, that a ball, to strike it, would have to pass 
through twenty-five feet of water. The upper hull is also pointed at both 
ends, and will serve the purpose of aram. The deck comes flush with the 
tup of the hull, and is made bomb-proof. No railing or bulwark rises 
above the deck. The projecting ends serve as a protection to the propeller, 
rudder and anchor, which ean not be struck. Neither the anchor or chain 
is ever exposed. The anchor is peculiar, being very short, but heavy. I+ 
is hoisted into a place fitted for it, outside of the lower hull, but within 
the impenetrable shield of the upper one. 

On the deck are but two structures rising above the surface, the pilot- 
house and turret. The pilot-house is forward, made of plates of iron, thc 
whole about ten inches in thickness, and shot-proof. Small slits and holes 
are cut through, to enable the pilot to see his course. The turret, which 
is apparently the main feature of the battery, is a round cylinder, twenty 
feet in interior diameter, and nine feet high. It is built entirely of iror 
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plates, one inch in thickness, eight of them securely bolted together, one 
over another, Within this is a lining of one-inch iron, acting as a damper, 
io deaden the effects of a concussion, when struck by a ball. Thus there 
is a shield of nine inches of iron, The turret rests on a bed-plate, or ring, 
of composition, which is fastened t6 the deck. To help support the weight, 
which is about a hundred tons, a vertical shaft, ten inches in diameter, is 
uttached, and fastened to the bulk-head. The top is made shot-proof by 
lunge iron beams, and perforated to allow of ventilation. It has two circu- 
lar port-holes, both on one side of the turret, three feet above the deck, 
and just large enough for the muzzle of the gun to be run out. 

The turret is made to revolve, ‘being turned by a special engine. The 
operator within, by a rod connected with the engine, is enabled to turn it 
at pleasure, It can be made to revolve at the rate of sixty revolutions a 
minute, and can be regulated to stop within half a degree of a given point. 
’ When the guns are drawn in to load, the port-hole is stopped by a huge 
iron pendulum, which falls to its place, and makes that part as secure as 
any, and can be quickly hoisted to one side. The armament consists of 
two eleven-inch Dahlgren guns. Various improvements in the gun-car- 
riage enable the gunner to secure almost perfect aim. 

The engine is not of great power, as the vessel was designed as a bat- 
tery, and not for swift sailing. It being almost entirely under water, the 
ventilation is secured by blowers, drawing the air in forward, and dis- 
charging it aft. A separate engine moves the blowers, and fans the fires. 
There is no chimney, so the draft must be entirely artificial, The smoke 
passes out of gratings in the deck. Many suppose the Monitor to be 
merely an iron-clad vessel, with a turret; but there are, in fact, between 
thirty and forty patentable inventions upon her, and the turret is by no 
means the most important one. Very properly, what these inventions are, 
is not proclaimed to the public. 

It may be of interest to know, that for her construction, Capt. Ericsson, 
himself, prepared nearly three thousand plans, large and small. Her cost 
was but $175,000. 

From the commencement of the rebellion, the rebels, conscious of their 
weakness as a maritime power, devoted much attention to the structure of 
iron-clad rams and batteries. Upon the burning and evacuation of the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, the steam frigate Merrimac was scuttled and sunk, 
by order of Commodore Macaulay. This was one of the most magnificent 
ships in the American navy, being rated as a forty-gun frigate, of 4,000 
tons burden. She was built in Charlestown, Mass., in 1856, and was con- 
sidered one of the finest specimens of naval architecture then afloat. She 
was 281 feet long, 52 feet broad, and drew 23 feet of water, Her engines 
were of 800 horse power, driving a two-bladed propeller, fourteen fect in 
diameter, and so adjusted as to be raised from the water when the vessel 

was driven by wind alone. Ter armament consisted of twenty-four nine- 
inch shell guns, fourteen eight-inch, and two 100-pound pivot guns, 

This magnificent structure was raised by the rebels and cut down, 
leaving only the hull, which was exceedingly massive and solid, Over 
this they constructed a sloping shield of railroad iron, firmly plated to- 
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gether, and extending two feet under the water. Its appearance was 
much like-the slanting roof of a house, set upon a ship’s hull, like an 
extinguisher,—the ends of the vessel, fore and aft, projecting a few feet 
beyond this roof. The gun-deck was completely inclosed by this shield, 
and nothing appeared above it but a short smoke-stack and two flag-statfs. 
The weight of iron was so immense that the ship nearly broke her back in 
launching ; but the fracture was repaired. The fact that such a formida- 
ble mailed battery was in preparation, was well known at the North, and 
ler speedy appearance was daily predicted by the press. 

About noon of Saturday, the 8th of March, 1862, this monster was 
seen coming around Craney Island, from Norfolk, accompanied by two 
other war vessels, the Jamestown and Yorktown, both formerly passenger 
steamers, running between New York and Richmond, and subsequently 
altered into rebel war steamers. These were followed by quite a little fleet 
of armed tugs and war craft. The monster Merrimac, with her imposing 
retinue in train, headed for Newport News, where there was a national 
garrison, guarded by the sailing frigates, the Cumberland, of 1,726 tons, 
and the Congress, of 1,867 tons burden. Both of these fine frigates were 
at anchor, within half a mile of the shore battery. The crew of the Con- 
gress had recently been discharged, and three companies of the naval 
brigade were manning -her temporarily, until she could be relieved by the 
St. Lawrence, which was also then at anchor in the Roads. As both the 
Congress and the Cumberland were merely sailing vessels, they were much 
at the mercy of their steam opponents. 

The Merrimac steamed majestically along, as if conscious of resistless 
strength, and, as she passed the Congress, discharged a single broadside 
into the doomed ship, and then, leaving her to the attention of the James- 
town and the Yorktown, made directly for the Cumberland. When the 
Merrimac was within a hundred yards of the two frigates, they both dis- 
charged their tremendous broadsides against her armor, The mailed mon- 
ster quivered a moment under the fearful concussion, but every ball glanced 
from her sloping shield, like the wooden arrows of the Indian from the hide 
of the crocodile. Her ports were all closed. Not deigning to pay any at- 
tention to the fierce but harmless assault of the two frigates, she rushed 
straight forward upon her prey. The formidable national battery at New- 
port News opened, with all its massive guns, at point-blank range, and 
these solid shot and shells also glanced harmlessly away. On rushed the 
silent Merrimac, with not a soul on board to be seen, true as an arrow, 
and with all the power of her irresistible weight, plunged headlong, with 
a fearful crash, into the side of the helpless frigate. The iron prow of the 
assailant struck the Cumberland amidships, crushing in her side with a 
mortal gash. Then, reversing her engine, and not even annoyed by the 
cannon balls rattling against her impervious mail, she retraced her steps a 
few rods for another butt. As she drew back, she turned her broadside to 
the wounded victim, and hurled into her bosom a merciless volley of shot 
and shells. It was a terrible discharge from hundred-pound Armstrong 
guns, every shot of which, at that distance, would have pierced the armor 
of the Warrior, of England, or the La Gloire, of France. The ponderous 
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‘missiles tore through the crowded ship, hurling her massive guns about 
her decks, and scattering mutilated bodies in all directions. Again gather- 
ing headway, she crowded on all steam, and made another plunge at the 
Cumberland. She struck directly upon the former wound, and crushed in 
the whole massive oaken side of the ship, a3 if it had been but a lattice- 
work of laths. Timbers as strong as nature and art could make them, 
were snapped and crushed like dry twigs. 

But the Cumberland, though overcome, though helpless as a babe in a 
giant’s arms, was not vanquished, Bravely her heroic crew, under the 
command of Lieut. Geo, M, Morris, fought as against fate itself. No gun 
was silent that could speak. With courage and coolness unprecedented, 
they took the most careful aim, attempting to penetrate the port-holes, the 
only vulnerable point of their terrible adversary, The smoke stack of the 
Merrimac was riddled with their shot; the flag-staff shot away, and her 
anchor bent as if it had been moulded from lead; but the iron-cased bat- 
tery scarcely showed a scratch, The crew of the Cumberland seemed 
inspired with a supernatural desperation, When all hope was gone, they 
still with one voice vowed that they would never surrender the Cumber- 
land to the rebels, and heroically their guns reiterated the vow, as the 
ship settled deeper and deeper in the engulfing wave. From lip to lip 
the cry passed along the decks, “The ship is sinking.” Yet not a man 
left his gun; not a white flag was waved; no hand moved to draw down 
our National banner, before the detested rebel flag, terrible as was the 
power which rebellion now developed. Not a man turned his eye towards 
the life-boats for escape. One sentiment glowed in every heart, “ honor 
the flag.” One sentiment burst from the lips of all, even from those who 
were strewed in mutilation over the decks—their life-blood fast ebbing— 
and that utterance was, “ We will never surrender!” Heroic men! 
greater in defeat than you could possibly have been in victory. 

Rapidly the ship settled in the waves. The water began to swash over 
the upper deck, and still every unsubmerged gun was hurling defiance at 
the foe. The ship ecarcened upon one side. The last gunner, knee-deep 
in water, pulled the trigger of the last gun, and the dying words of' the 
Cumberland were uttered. There was a whirl, a plunge, a boiling caul- 
dron of air-bursting billows, and the majestic frigate, with all her dead and 
all her wounded, sank like lead. A few feet of her topmasts rose above 
the wave, and there the Stars and Stripes still floated, victorious in death.* 

The surface of the water was now covered with fragments of‘ the wreck, 
and with hundreds of men swimming towards the shore, while from all 
directions boats were pushing out for their rescue. About one hundred of 
the dead and the wounded went down with the ship. While this multi- 
tude of men were struggling in the water, the steam propeller “ Whillden,” 


* The names of the officers who manifested themselves, and inspired their men, with such 
heroism, should be perpetuated in history. The following is tho list: Lieutenant George M. Mor- 
ris; Lieutenant and Executive Officer, H. V. Davenport; Lieutenant, T. O. Selfriade; Surgeon, 
S. Jackson; Assistant Surgeon, W. W. Leavitt; Paymaster, O. Burt; Chaplain, J. Lenhart: First 
Lioutenant of Marines, C. Hayward; Boatswain, E. B. Beal; Gunner, G. Mack; Carpenter, W. M 
Laighton ; Sailmaker, D. Bruce. ; oad 
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then lying under the guns of Newport News, not half a mile off, under 
Capt. Wm. Riggins, instantly put off, in the face of the resistless enemy, 
and rescued a large number who would otherwise have been drowned. 
Probably her humane errand saved her from the destruction to which she 
was exposed, since the moment after she had picked up the last man, a 
shot from the Merrimac passed through her boiler, thus emphatically 
ordering her away. 

The Merrimac having thus, in forty-five minutes, finished the Cumber- 
land, turned her attention to the Congress. This vessel, being but par- 
tially manned, spread sail and endeavored to escape. Indeed, -had she 
been doubly manned her destruction was sure. She could present no 
resistance to the power ready to crush her. In the attempt to escape she 
unfortunately grounded, and thus beeame still more helpless. The rebel 
gun-boats, the Jamestown and Yorktown, were hovering about, discharg- 

_ing their shot at their majestic foe with but little effect, since the tremen- 
dous broadsides of the frigate compelled these unworthy assailants to keep 
at a respectful distance. But the Merrimac was now approaching, and 
her plucky allies bustled along, under her protection. The mailed mon- 
ster, despising the guns of the Congress, deliberately chose her position, at 
the distance of about a hundred yards, and discharged broadside alter 
broadside, of ler hundred-pound shot and sliell, raking the ship from 
stem to stern, At the same time the Jamestown boldly rushed up, upon 
one quarter, and the Yorktown and others of the rebel fleet upon the other, 
and poured in their destructive fire of shells and red-hot shot, upon the 
crippled frigate. The carnage was awful. The decks were in an instant 
covered with dismounted guns and mangled limbs and gory blood. She 
was set on fire in three separate places. The fresh breeze fanned the flames, 
which timbers and planks dry as tinder fed. The fiery billows burst forth 
as from a yoleano. The wounded could not escape, and were exposed to 
the horrible doom of being slowly burned alive. This sight could not be 
endured by the surviving officers and crew. With tears and anguish the 
flag was drawn down. <A rebel tug-boat was sent to take off the prisoners 
from the flaming wreck. Some sharpshooters, from the shore, kept up a 
fire upon the rebel fleet. The Merrimac, in revenge, poured another 
deadly broadside into the burning, sinking Congress, killing and wound- 
ing scores of her men, who were struggling to escape the flames. It was 
an inhuman act. ‘The surrender of the Congress, was not the termination 
of the battle, was not the surrender of all the fleets and batteries, was not 
a truce even. This slaughter of defenseless men, with the white flag fly- 
ing at the peak of their ship, and an officer waving a white handkerchief 
from the deck, was murder, The officers of the Congress were taken 
prisoners by the rebels, while the crew were permitted to escape to the 
shore in their boats. The Congress burned, hour after hour, a seething 
cauldron of flame, illumining the whole scene, with a lurid glare, until at 
midnight the fire reached her magazine, and with an explosion, loud as a 
thousand thunders, the ship was thrown into the air, and the myriad of 
fiery fragments fell upon the sea, and as the flames were quenched beneath 
the waves, darkness “that could be felt,” shrouded the dismal scene. 
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The Merrimac, however, leaving the Congress to her fate, but a mass 
of fire, turned without delay to attack the two other splendid frigates, the 
St. Lawrence and the Minnesota, Strange to say, they were both aground. 
There may be some excuse, not yet divulged, to account for the unpre- 
pared condition of our fleet, at Hampton Roads, when it had been known 
for months that the Merrimac was preparing for the assault. But like 
many other mysteries of this war, we know not where to look for the solu- 
tion. The Minnesota and St. Lawrence were both helpless, waiting to be 
consumed by the devouring monster. Flushed with victory, and reckless 
of dangét, the Merrimac, in supposed invulnerability, at very short range, 
received a full broadside from the heavy guns of the Minnesota. Probably 
some shots entered her portholes, and her machinery received some damage. 
It is said that one of her guns was struck by a solid shot, and two feet of 
the muzzle knocked off. There were a few moments of apparent hesita- 
tion. Night was rapidly approaching; the two National steamers were _ 
in such a position that they could not escape before morning ; and the all- 
conquering Merrimac, with her rebel banner exultantly floating, returned 
to her safe anchorage, behind Craney Island, that she might get ready to 
coutinue her operations the next day.* 

As the sun went down, that night, over TIampton Roads, every Union 
heart in the fleet and in the fortress throbbed with despair. There was no 
gleam of hope. The Merrimac was impervious to balls, and could go 
where she pleased. In the morning it would be easy work for her to 
destroy our whole fleet. She could then shell Newport News and Fortress 
Monroe at her leisure, setting everything combustible in flames, and 
driving every man from the guns. As the news of the terrible disaster 
was flashed over the country, by the telegraph wires, all faces wore an 
expression of consternation. The writer was in Washington at the time. 
Congress was in session, The panic cannot be described. There was 
absolutely nothing to prevent the Merrimac from ascending the Potomae, 
and laying the capital in ashes, providing there was depth of water to float 


* A month before this terrible onslaught of the Merrimac, Mr, Charles Ellet, civil engineer, 
published a pampblet, entitled “ Military Incapacity,” a copy of which was placed in the hands of 
every member of the United States Government, at Washington. In this pamphlet he says, “It 
is not generally known that the revels have now Jive seam rams, nearly ready for use. Of these 
five, tivo aro on the lower Mississippi, two aro at Mobile, and one at Norfolk. The last of the five, 
the one at Norlolk, is doubtless the most formidable, being the United States steam frigate Merri- 
mac, which has been so strenghened that, in the opinion of the rebels, it may bo used as a ram. 
But we have not yet a single vessel at sea, nor, so far as I know, in course of construction, able to 

ope at all with a well builtram. If the Merrimac is permitted to escape from Elizabeth River, 
she will be almost certain to commit great depredations on our armed and unarmed yessels in 
Hampton Roads; and may even be expected to pass out under the guns of Vortress Monroe, and 
prey upon our commerce in Chesapeake Bay. Indeed, if the alterations have been skillfully made 
and she succeeds in getting to sea, she will not only be a terrible scourge to our commerce, but 
may prove also Lo be a most dangerous visitor to our blockading squadrons off the harbors of the 
Southern coasts. I have endeavored to call the attention of the Navy Department and the coun- 
try so often to this subject, during the last seven years, that I almost hesitate to allude to it again. 
And I would not do go here, but that I think the danger, from these tremendous engine sayl 
imminent but not at all appreciated. Experience, derived from accidental collisions, diced enh 


vessel struck in the waist, by a steam ram, at sea, will down almost i é : 
involve, as has often happened, all on board,"® . + ost instantaneously, and 
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the steamer, and no one knew whether there were this depth or not, for no 
one knew the draft of the Merrimac. Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and Portland were in a state of terror. The, Merrimac could 
laugh at forts. : ; 

The experiment of an hour had wrought an entire change in naval 
architecture and in defensive fortifications throughout the world. Wooden 
frigates had almost ceased to be of any value. The blow which sunk the 
Cumberland, demolished also the fleets of England and France. All navies 
went down with that frigate into the abyss together. It is not too much 
to say, that such a night of anxiety, of terror, of bewilderment, as followed 
the triumphant return of the Merrimac to her anchorage behind Craney 
Island, this world has seldom witnessed before. Through unpardonable 
carelessness somewhere, the Minnesota and the St. Lawrence were both 
aground. The Roanoke also was in the same condition, and’ had for six 
months lain helpless in those waters with a broken shatt. 

About ten o’clock in the evening the agitated, sleepless garrison at 
Fortress Monroe, perceived two small steamers, coming in from the sea, 
and approaching Old Point Comfort. As the steamers drew near, they 
observed that they had a singular looking small raft in tow, upon the cen- 
tre of which there was a small round tower or cupola, but a few feet high. 
The raft proved to be the new Eriesson battery, the Monitor, in tow of the 
gun-boats, the Sachem and Currituck. She had left New York on Thurs- 
day, the 6th, in company with these steamers. It was now Saturday 
evening, the 8th. The first part of the voyage the weather was pleasant 
and all things went smoothly. On Friday the wind rose, with a heavy 
sea, and the waves made a clear breach over the deck, which was but two 
feet above the level of the water. This, however, did not appear in the 
least to retard the progress of the Monitor, as she cut her way through the 
waves as easily as she rode over them. But owing to the imperfect caulk- 
ing of a part of the deck she leaked badly, wetting the berth deck and 
engine room, The vessel was ventilated and the furnace draft gained by 
means of blowers. But untortunately the blower strap broke, and stopped 
the supply draft for the furnace. The engine room was soon filled with 
coal gas, and Mr, Stimers, engineer-in-chief, Mr. Newton, senior engineer, 
and six others narrowly escaped suffocation. This defect was afterwards 
remedied, The battery, on the whole, proved to be an admirable sea-boat, 
the sea harmlessly washing over her, instead of lifting her’ on its crest. 

An eye-witness, from Fortress Monroe, thus touchingly describes the 
scenes which transpired, and the emotions which were excited, on that 
eventful Saturday night : 

s That morrow! Tow anxiously we waited for it! how much we 
feared its results! Tlow anxious our Saturday eve of preparation! At 
sundown there was nothing to dispute the empire of the seas with the 
Merrimac, and had a land attack been made by Magruder then, God only 
knows what our fate-would have been. The St. Lawrence and the Minne- 
sota aground and helpless, the Roanoke with a broken shaft,—these were 
our defenses by sea; while on land we were doing all possible to resist a 
night invasion ;—but who could hope that would have much efficiency # 
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Oh! what a night that was; that night I never can forget. There was no 
fear during its long hours—danger, | tind, does not bring that,—but there 
was a longing tor some interposition of God and waiting upon Him, from 
whom we felt ow help must come, in earnest, fervent prayer, while not 
neglecting all the means of martial defense He had placed in our hands. 
Fugitives from Newport News kept arriving; ladies and children had 
walked the long ten miles from Newport News, feeling that their presence 
ouly embarrassed their brave husbands. Sailors from the Congress and 
Cumberland came, one of them with his ship’s flag bound about his waist, 
as he had swum with it ashore, determined the enemy should never trail 
it in dishonor as a trophy. Dusky fugitives, the contrabands, came, 
mournfully fleeing from a fate worse than death—slavery. These entered 
my cabin, hungry and weary, or passed it in long, sad procession. The 
heavens were aflame with the burning Congress. The hotel was crowded 
with fugitives, and private hospitality was taxed to the utmost. But there 
were no soldiers among the flying host ; all in our camps at Newport News 
and Camp Hamilton were at the post of duty, undismayed, and ready to 
do all and dare all for their country. The sailors came only to seek 
another chance at the enemy, since the bold Cumberland had gone down 
in the deep waters, and the Congress had gone upward, as if a chariot of 
fire, to convey the manly souls, whose bodies had perished in that conflict, 
upward to heaven. I had lost several friends there ; yet not lost, for they 
are saved who do their duty to their country and their God, as these had 
done. We did not pray in vain. 


“The heavy night hung dark tho hills and waters o'er,’ 


but the night was not half so heavy as our hearts, nor so dark as our pros- 
pects. All at once a speck of light gleamed on the distant wave; it 
moved ; it came nearer and nearer, and at ten o'clock at night, the Moni- 
tor appeared, * When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes.’ I never 
more firmly believed in special providences than at that hour. Even skep- 
tics for the moment were converted, and said, ‘God has sent her!’ But 
how insignificant she looked ; she was but a speck on the dark blue sea at 
night, almost a laughable object by day. The enemy call her a ‘ cheese- 
box on a raft,’ and the comparison is a good one, Could she meet the _ 
Merrimac? The morrow must determine, for under God, the Monitor is 
our only hope.” 

On arriving at Fortress Monroe, Lieut. J. L. Worden, who had pre- 
viously rendered himself illustrious, through the heroic adventures in 
which, traversing the land of the rebels, he had conveyed dispatches for 
the reénforcement of Fort Pickens, in Florida, reported to the Roanoke 
for orders. He was directed to lay aside of the Minnesota, to guard her 
in case of a night attack. A great sense of relief was experienced, in this 
opportune, providential arrival of the Monitor. He who believes that not 
a sparrow falls without our Father’s notice, will recognize ‘in this event the 
hand of God. The Government had not ordered, or even, as yet, pur- 
chased the Monitor. -A private individual, and he a foreigner, had devised 
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the plan, and private enterprise. had constructed the ship,—the Naval 
Board merely permitting the experiment to be tried. Throughout the 
country generally, but little was known of the Monitor, Those who had 
heard of her were by no means confident of her success. Still, with her 
presence, there was, at least,'a chance of the life of our fleet. Without 
her, there was no chance at all. There was but little sleep at Fortress 
Monroe that night. The Monitor was new and untried. She was insig- 
nificant in size, compared with the Merrimac. She mounted but two 
guns, while her adversary carried ten. Ter chance of success, over such 
fearful odds, appeared small. The night, however, passed away without 
an alarm. 

The next morning was the Sabbath, March 9th, and the san rose with 
unusual brilliance in the serene and cloudless sky. Never did a more 
lovely morning dawn over those peaceful waters. Anxious eyes gazed in 
the direction of Sewall’s Point, where three rebel vessels were at anchor. 
One of them was. supposed to be the Merrimac, though the distance was 
too great to determine with accuracy. A movement was made about nine 
o’clock, which indicated that they were preparing for another engagement. 
Instantly all was life on board the Monitor, and in fifteen minutes she was 
in perfect fighting trim. The iron hatches were closed, the deadlight 
covers put on, and every obstruction removed from the main deck, so. as 
to present a smooth surface, only twenty-four inches above the water, un- 
broken, save by the turret and pilot-house. Every man was sent to ‘his 
post. Lieut. Worden and several of his officers stood upon the top ofthe. 
turret, earnestly watching every movement of the vessels in the distance. 
Soon it was manifest that the’ Merrimac was on her way, presenting the 
aspect of a submerged house, with the roof only out of the water. The 
terrible battery was. accompanied, as before, by her consorts, the James 
town and the Yorktown, and: by quite a fleet of tug-boats, crowded with 
gentlemen and ladies from Norfolk, eager to enjoy the pleasure of ‘seeing 
the national fleet demolished, and Fortress Monroe bombarded and taken. 
Nothing but the little round tub, nine feet high, and twenty feet mer a 
ter, supported by: a float scarcely above the level of the water, stood in'the 
way of the destruction of every thing at Fortress Monroe, which the most 
powerful guns could reach,—the raising of the blockade, and the shelling, 
perhaps, of Washington, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston,» Itwas 
David ieeting Goliath. © Thousands were to witness the battle, who could 
ee lift a finger to aid in its results. Men prayed then, who never prayed 

efore, | : Oe oe, . nt pest in sireey ae 

The officers of the Monitor immediately repaired to their,several sta- 
tions. Lieut. Green took command of the gunners. Chief Engineer 
Stimers took charge of the revolving turret, to control its movements. 
The Merrimac, entirely unconscious of the new antagonist she had to 
encounter, came leisurely along, and opened fire upon the Minnesota, 
which was still aground. The Minnesota replied with a broadside, which 
might as well have been discharged against the rock of Gibraltar, The 
destruction of the frigate was to be manifestly but sport for the Merrimac. 
Just then, the Monitor hove in sight, resembling, as the rebels truly said, 
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a small raft, with a “Yankee cheese-box” upon it. The idea at first did 
not enter their minds, that the insignificant little craft, whatever it might 
be, would venture to face their guns. But the Monitor steamed boldly 
onward toward its formidable antagonist, and, when at the distance of 
about half a mile, Lieut. Worden, who had taken his position in the pilot- 
house, gave the order to fire. The gun was aimed, the huge iron pendu- 
lum swung aside, the men sprang to the gun-ropes, a momentary creaking 
of pulleys was heard, then a thundering report, and a solid ball, weighing 
a hundred and seventy pounds, was hurled against the mailed side of the 
Merrimac. The Monitor had uttered her maiden speech, and it was a 
challenge which no antagonist could venture to disregard. 

The Merrimac paused in utter astonishment, being scarcely able to 
‘discern her distant and diminutive adversary. But the gauntlet thus 
thrown, the scornful rebel was compelled to accept. She then turned 
upon the Monitor, to demolish a foe unworthy of her notice, but whose 
audacity had provoked her ire. Drawing near the little floating turret, at 
the range of but a few yards, she poured in one of her terrible broadsides, 
sure that after such a discharge, the Monitor might be sought for in vain. 
But as the smoke lifted behold the turret unharmed. As well fire at a 
phantom. Astounded and enraged at the failure, the Merrimac now ran, 
“head on, full tilt” upon the Monitor, to ride over her, and sink her to 
the bottom of the bay. ‘Reserve your fire,” said Lieut. Worden to the 
gunners, “aim deliberately, and do not lose a shot.” It was now Greek 
meeting Greek; iron against iron. Hundred pound shot rattled against 
the mailed and impenetrable sides of the combatants, in this tremendous 
duel, and glanced off like hail. Never before had ships met, carrying such 
heavy guns. From both vessels the firing was executed with great rapid- 
ity, and with equal skill. The little Monitor was superior in speed to the 
Merrimac, and steamed around her mammoth antagonist, almost as a 
hornet would attack a bull. The turret turned with perfect ease, so that 
in whatever direction the battery was heading, the two guns were always 
pointing at the foe. Lieut. Worden, in the pilot-house, | had a good 
lookout through the iron gratings, and gave the directions, through 
speaking tubes, to Lieut. Green, who commanded the gunners in the 
tower. 

At one time, when the vessels were almost touching each other, Lieut. 
Green trained his gun on the Merrimac’s water line. The shot struck, 
exactly where it was aimed, and apparently penetrated the ship. 7 Splen- 
did, sir! splendid, sir!” exclaimed Lieut. Worden, through his tubes. 
* You made the iron fly. You cannot do better, but fire as rapidly as you 
can.” A shot from the Merrimac, weighing 100 pounds, striking the tur- 
ret fair and square, would produce a concussion which occasionally knocked 
the men down, but causing no other injury. The Merrimac, in her 
attempt to run down the Monitor, failed entirely. She struck her antago- 
nist fairly and at full speed, causing, however, but a slight jar. By the colii- 
sion the prow of the Merrimac was broken, and her mail cut through by 
the sharp edge of the Monitor, causing a bad leak. In the desperation of 
the Sight the ships closed, actually touching sides, hurling shot and shell at 
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each other with demoniac energy. But these cast-iron missiles glanced or 
crumbled to powder, The rebel Yorktown at one time attempted to inter- 
fere. A single 170-pound shot, from the Monitor, passed through the 
traitor, and sent him home to have his wounds bandaged. The contest 
was, for a time, so hot, the muzzles of the hostile guns almost touching 
each other, that both ships were enveloped in a cloud of smoke, which no 
eye could penetrate. Flash and thunder-roar burst forth incessantly from 
the tumultuous maelstrom of darkness, and solid balls, weighing 10 
pounds, glancing from the armor, ricochetted over the water, in all direc-. 
tions, for one and two miles, Such bolts were never hurled from the 
fabled hands of Jupiter Olympus. 

Thus this duel raged with unintermitted fury for four long hours. The 
Monitor, at but a few yards’ distance, steamed around her foe, planting a 
ball here, and a ball there, eagerly searching to find some vital spot. She 
tried her rudder, her sides, her screw, just above the water line, just below 
the water line. In some of these efforts she was successful, and at length 
three gaping holes were visible, and the Merrimac was evidently sinking. 
The rebel was whipped ; and firing his last gun, turned to run away. 
Unfortunately, just at that moment, as Lieut. Worden was looking out, at 
the iron grating of the pilot-house, a hundred-pound shot struck point- 
blank upon the grating, just before his eyes. The concussion knocked him 
prostrate, and for the moment, senseless. Te was also entirely blinded 
by the minute fragments of iron and powder driven into his eyes, inflicting 
an injury from which he can neyer wholly recover. This occasioned 
momentary confusion, until the command was assumed by Lieut. Green. 
The Merrimac, which had entered the conflict with a spirit so proud and 
defiant, was now limping on the retreat thoroughly whipped and humili- 
ated. As so much depended upon the single Monitor, it was not deemed 
wise to expose her to any risks not actually necessary. She had, there- 
fore, received orders to act strictly on the defensive, and by no means to 
leave the immediate vicinity of the fleet. She, however, pursued her dis- 
wbled foe a short distance, throwing into her a few parting military bene- 
dictions, and then left her to seek refuge in her rebel anchorage. As 
Lieut. Worden, after a time, revived from the stunning blow he had 
received, his first question was, “Have I saved the Minnesota?” “Yes,” 
was the reply, “and whipped the Merrimac.” Then,” he rejoined, “1 
care not what becomes of me.” 

It was a glorious victory. Thousands and tens of thousands on the 
shore, from Fortress Monroe, Newport News and all the rebel batteries, 
were watching the conflict. No tongue ean tell the joy which thrilled the 
hearts of the National troops at the result, Cheer after cheer rose from 
the fleet and from the fortress, and rolled like reverberating thunder along 
the shores, and over the bay. The shattered Merrimac was soon met by 
two rebel steam-tugs, who took her in their arms, and bore her fainting 
and dying to Norfolk. Ter injuries were vital. After the efforts of 
months to repair them, she did not venture to leave her hospital, again to 
face her foe, until, as we shall hereafter have occasion to describe, in the 
excess of chagrin and despair, she committed suicide. : 

_ The Monitor was entirely uninjured. She was struck twenty-two 
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times on all parts of her. The indentations were so slight that a fresh 
coat of paint almost rendered them invisible, with the exception of the 
pilot-house, where a ball striking, bent and cracked a huge iron beam, 
nine inches by twelve, pressing it inward one and a half inches. Where 
the prow of the Merrimac came in contact with the side of the Monitor, 
an insignificant dent on the outside was the only mark of the encounter. 
No official report of the losses on board the Merrimac was ever published. 
The Norfolk Day Book stated that nine were killed and eleven wounded. 
Others of the rebel papers denied that there was any loss of life. The 
Minnesota was subsequently got off the shoal, having received no material 
damage. 

Before the Monitor sailed, Capt. Ericsson told the officers particularly 
to instruct the men not to be frightened at the terrible concussions of the 
enemy’s balls against the outside of the turret. It might stun, but it would 
not hurt them. The concussion of shot, weighing 100 pounds, moving at 
the rate of a third of a mile a second, and striking a hollow, iron-cased 
chamber, within a foot of a man’s head, can hardly be imagined. Cast- 
iron shot, striking fairly the iron mail, will crumble almost to powder. 
The Monitor carried out fifty wrought-iron shot. But orders were issued 
that they should not be used. They were exactly fitted to the bore of the 
guns, and it was feared that, by their expansion at the moment of being 
fired, they might burst the guns. Others were subsequently made, a little 
smaller, which would allow of expansion. The Monitor drew but ten feet 
water, and could consequently go almost anywhere. 

One is not a little perplexed to know what comment to make upon this 
whole affair. The providential arrival of the Monitor, just at that hour, 
caved the national cause from a disaster which one shudders to contem- 
plate. And yet it had been known for months, that the Merrimae was in 
progress. Three weeks before she appeared, it is stated that Gen. Wool, 
at Fortress Monroe, sent word both to the War and Navy Departments, 
that she would soon come out, giving an accurate description, which he 
had obtained from a trustworthy source, of her build and armament, and 
stating that there was nothing at Hampton Roads which could present any 
resistance. The Government, in consequence of this want of preparation, 
lost two of our finest frigates, including property to the amount of two or 
three millions of dollars, and about two hundred valuable lives. And, but 
_ for the private enterprise which devised and pushed forward the Monitor, 
national disasters might have ensued which can hardly be exaggerated. 

The night succeeding the battle, there was another scene of horror. 
At midnight, the thousands at Fortress Monroe were awakened by fearful 
cries from the water of “ Fire! fire! O God save us!” They rushed to 
the shore. At a little distance, the national gun-boat Whitehall was all 
in flames. There were no boats near the camp. There seemed to be no 
hope for the erew, but to be burned or drowned, It was a terrible sight, 
as the whole scene was illumined as with the light of day by the fire. 
The balls from shotted guns of the burning steamer were flying in all 
directions, endangering those who looked on. One shell struck the hos- 
pital, causing fearful terror,—as the inmates supposed that the dreaded 
Merrimac had returned, and was shelling the forts. The conflagration 
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was caused by a red-hot shot, which the Merrimac, during the day, had 
thrown through the Whitehall, and which had lett between the timbers a 
smouldering spark. Four only of the poor seamen perished in the flames 
or water. The rest, by God’s interposing kindness, succeeded in reaching 
the shore. Thus ended this eventful contlict—a battle never to be forgot- 
ten, and which inaugurates a new era in nayal wartare. 

Immediately after this conflict, Mr. Bentinck said, in the British Par- 
liament, ,“ Coast. fortresses are henceforth rendered perfectly useless, by 
the invention of invulnerable war-ships.” The massive fortresses, which 
now frown along the coasts of all civilized nations, and which have been 
reared at the expense of millions of money, are doubtless destined to stand, 
in the future, like the crumbling castles of feudal Europe, as the monu- 
ments “of an age, in military science, gone by. Plate a stationary land 
battery as thickly as you please, and mount upon it guns of whatever cali- 
bre, to throw balls to any distance, and still a ship can get out of range, 
while the battery is loading with its second charge. And a squadron of 
such Monitors, selecting their positions, and bringing a hundred guns to 
bear upon a particular point, can batter that fortress down. Whatever 
ordnance can be mounted upon the land, will also float upon the sea. 
And a moveable battery must always have a yast advantage over one 
that is stationary. Already guns are cast which will throw balls weighing 
nearly five hundred pounds. And a Monitor is said to be now in contem- 
plation, which will carry heavier ordnance than this, the turret to be coy- 
ered with a plating of twenty-four inches of solid iron. 

It is a clear case, that the nations of the earth have got to arm them- 
selves anew, and at an enormous expense, unless they can consent to live 
in peace. The mail-clad Warrior cost England five millions of dollars. 
If England is to maintain her vaunted nayal supremacy, she must build 
ships stronger now than the Warrior, and must have at least four hundred 
of them. Is England prepared for this expense of two thousand millions 
of dollars? France can build La Gloires, and America Monitors, as fast 
as England can rear her mail-clads. Vigorous competition in this line 
would exhaust the finances of all these governments. Zhgland’s naval 
supremacy ts gone forever. As a military force, exclusive of the naval 
arm, she is already but a fifth or sixthrate power. Such is the position 
in which the Monitor has placed Great Britain. It is a kind Providence 
which has thus disarmed this most arrogant and quarrelsome of the 
nations. England will speak more meekly when another “Trent affair” 
shall arise. The United States Government is now building between 
twenty and thirty Monitors, some of them at an expense of over a million 
of dollars. It is safe to say, that when these lines shall be read, the 
United States, in naval strength, will be second to no other nation upon 
the globe. 

In view of this new state of things, it is not impossible, that the great 
maritime powers may enter into a compromise, engaging to employ these 
mailed floating batteries—these resistless engines of destruction—for the 
defense of their harbors only; not for aggressive ocean warfare. God 
grant that all swords may soon be beaten to ploughshares, and that tho 
vations of the earth may learn war no more. 


CHAPTER XV. 


YLORIDA, 


Coast or Frorma.—ArpraL or Sovutm Carotina.—Massive Fortirications or Pensacoba 
Harnok.—AssigNep Reasons FoR SECEsSION.—SEIZURE OF PENSACOLA—LIsuT, SLEMMER.— 
Traitors AnD Hxenors Contrastep.—Herorc Re-ENroRCRMENT oF FORT Pickens, —Ex- 
TAUsTING Lanors orf Ligut. SLEMMER AND Is ComMAND.—Enracy or Cor, Brown.— 
Daring Apventure or Lieut. SHEPLEY.—SURPRISE OF WILSoN's ZOUAVES BY A STRONG 
Reser Force.—Its Resuits.—Critican Position or Fort Pickons.—EnGacement or REPEL 
Batrenies.—EvVAacuatTion or PensacoLa—REcEPTION oF OUR SOLDIERS.—AMELIA IsLanp.— 
FERNANDINA. ‘ 


Tue State Convention of Florida, called by the slaveholders to vote 
that State out of the Union, met at Tallahassee, Jan. 3, 1861. There was 
but little diversity of sentiment among the delegates of that cotton grow- 
ing community. They represented a population, according to the census 
of 1860, of 78,686 whites. There were also 61,753 slaves. Few doubted 
that Florida would be among the first to follow South Carolina in renoune- 
ing the authority of the National Government. The peninsula was pur- 
chased of Spain, by the United States, at the expense of several millions 
of dollars. A large portion of the territory consisted of a region of pine 
forests, dismal swamps and sandy plains, of little value for agriculture or 
commerce. There were, however, a few fine harbors on the coast, and some 
positions of great importance for the construction of forts to protect our 
rapidly growing commerce in the gulf. The South demanded the purchase 
of Florida, to promote the interests of slavery, by adding another Slave 
State to be represented in Congress. There was a small but heroic tribe 
of Seminole Indians occupying the everglades of this marshy, uninviting 
realm. Occasionally slaves, from the surrounding regions, would run 
away, and take shelter among these Indians, who ever reéeived them 
kindly. The slaveholders demanded that these Indians should be driven 
from the lands where their fathers, for countless ages, had lived and died. 
The Government was under the control of the slaveholders, and of course 
obeyed their commands. War was waged against these unoffending 
natives. They fought heroically for their homes. Thirty-five millions of 
dollars were expended by the National Government, in expelling these 
Indians, and transporting them beyond the Mississippi. It was now neces- 
sary to erect forts for the protection of our National commerce. The 
whole region was surveyed, commanding positions selected, and magnifi- 
cent fortresses reared, at a cost to the National treasury of over six millions 
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of dollars. Thus the National Government had expended upon Tloriaa 
nearly fifty millions of dollars. 

And now the few white inhabitants of this State, amounting in all to 
less than 80,000, scattered over its vast solitudes, assumed the right of 
voting that Florida no longer belonged to the United States, but that, with 
all its millions of acres of unsold lands, all its harbors, and all its forts, it 
belonged to the few people who had chanced to settle in it, with the right 
to cede it back to Spain, or to sell it to England or France, or even to 
eurrender it to a Congress of Confederate rebels. Was there ever before 
such a claim heard outside of a mad-house ? 

The business of the widely scattered population of Florida, most of 
them living a semi-civilized life, in log-houses, surrounded by their negroes, 
without churches or schools, was raising cotton and sugar. They were 
generally an exceedingly unintelligent people, led by a few ambitions 
demagogues, and consequently in sentiment radically pro-slavery. So far 
as the population of Florida was concerned, they had reecived nothing 
but favors from the Government, for which favors they had made, and 
could make, no return. It was essential to the nationality of the United 
States, that a promontory so important, jutting down almost to the West 
India Islands, should not be in the possession of any foreign power; and, 
therefore, the National Government secured it, at the above-mentioned 
vast expense, and would have done so, had Florida been but one solid 
rock, or an expanse of desert and verdureless sand. These people, fostered 
and pampered, were among the first to cry out against the tyranny of the 
National Government ;—a tyranny which consisted simply in requiring 
that Florida, like all the other States, should respect the Constitution of 
the United States, as interpreted by the Supreme Court. The Govern- 
ment did not lift a finger to control a local interest in Florida, The State 
was left entirely untrammeled and unmeddled with, to manage its own 
State concerns. The Government did not ask tor the change of a “jot or 
a tittle” in the Constitution, It asked for no modification whatever, in 
that admirably adjusted balance of State rights, and National sovereignty, 
which in less than a century had placed America among the leading 
nations on the globe. It simply said to the Floridians, manage your own 
local concerns precisely as you please, subject ondy to the Constitution of 
the United States. Does any one ask, How could such a people revolt ? 
The answer, as we have before shown, is plain. They loved slavery bet- 
ter than the Union. And it was manifest to the leaders, that by the con- 
tinuance of the Union, and the natural and legitimate operation of the 
Constitution of the United States, slavery must die. 


* The Governor of Florida, in his Message to tho Legislature, Nov. 26, says: “TI most decidedly 
declare that the proper actioa is secession from our faithless, perjured confederates. But some 
Southern men object to secession until some overt uct of uncoustitutional power shall have been 
committed by the General Government; that we ought not to secede, until the President and 
Congress unite in passing an act unequivocally hostile to our institutions, and fraught with imme- 
diate danger to our rights of property, But why wait for this overt act of the General Govern- 
ment?" Here, then, is the admission, 1. That secession is to save slavery; 2. That the General 
Government has in no way interfered with State Tights; and 3. It is denounced as faithless and 
perjured, with tho confession that it had committed no “act of unconstitutional power,” 
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The address of South Carolina to the slaveliolding States, urging their 
united secession, contains avowals, upon this point, worthy of historic 
record, This address was adopted by the South Carolina Convention, 
Dec, 24, 1860. The following are its prominent utterances: — , 

“ esponsibility follows power. If the people of the North have the 
power, by Congress, ‘to promote the general welfare of the United States,’ 
by any means they deem expedient, why should they not assail and over- 
throw the institution of slavery in the South? They are responsible for 
its continuance or existence, in proportion to their power. The Union of 
the Constitution was a Union of slaveholding States. It rests on slavery, 
by prescribing a representation in Congress for three-fifths of our slaves. 
There is nothing in the procecdings of the Convention which framed the 
Constitution, to show that the Southern States would lave formed any 
other Union; and still less that they would have formed a Union with 
more powerful non-slaveholding States, having a majority in both branches 
of the legislature of the Government. They were guilty of no such folly. 
Time and the progress of things have totally altered the relations between 
the Northern and Southern States, since the Union was first established. 
In spite of all disclaimers and professions, there can be but one end to the 
submission, by the South, to the rule of a sectional anti-slavery Govern- 
ment at Washington; and that end, directly or indirectly, must be the 
emancipation of the slaves of the South. The people of the non-slave- 
holding States are not, and can not be, safe associates of the slaveholding 
South, under a common Government. South Carolina, acting in her sov- 
ereign capacity, now thinks proper to secede from the Union. Citizens of 
the slaveholding States of the United States! circumstances beyond our 
control have placed us in the van of the great controversy, between the 
Northern and Southern States. Providence has cast our lot together, by 
extending over us an identity of pursuits, interests and institutions. South 
Carolina desires no destiny separate from yours. To be one of a great 
slaveholding Confederacy, stretching its arms over a territory larger than 
any power in Europe possesses, with a population four times greater than 
that of the whole United States when they achieved their independence of 
the British empire, with productions which make our existence more im- 
portant to the world than that of any other people inhabiting it, with com- 
mon institutions to defend, and common dangers to encounter, we ask your 
sympathy and confederation. We ask you to join us in forming a Con- 
federacy of slaveholding States.” 

As was natural, the rebels turned their first attention to Pensacola. 
This was the largest and finest harbor on the Gulf of Mexico, and as such 
had been selected as the naval depot of the Gulf fleet. The Government 
had established here a navy yard, with all its costly appliances, a marine 
hospital, an arsenal, and a very valuable floating dry dock. The little 
hamlet of Pensacola was thus lifted into importance, and the town soon 
contained nearly 3,000 inhabitants, many of whom were employed upon 
governmental works. Opposite the town is the long, low, sandy island of 
Santa Rosa, which protects the harbor from the Gulf. At the western 
extremity of this island, commanding the entrance to the harbor, the 
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National Government had nearly completed a large bastioned fort, of the 
first class, called Fort Pickens. It was built of brick and of New York 
granite, with walls forty-five feet high, and twelve feet thick. It was 
embrasured for two tiers of guns, beneath bomb-proof casemates, and also 
it was armed with one tier en Darbette. These guns radiated to every 
point in the horizon, with flank and entfilading fire. This national fort, 
still not quite finished, had been more than thirty years in process of con- 
struction, and had cost nearly a million of dollars. Its armament consisted 
of two hundred and ten guns, and a war garrison of 1,260 soldiers. 

Directly opposite Fort Pickens, on the main land, also commanding 
the harbor, is Fort MeRae. This was a bastioned fort, with brick walls, 
twelve feet in thickness. It was embrasured for two casemated tiers of 
guns, with one tier en barbetic. Its armament consisted of one hundred 
and fifty of the heaviest guns, requiring a garrison of 650 men. Just 
below this fort, on the shore, there was reared, as its ally, a water battery 
of eight guns. 

North of the harbor, and directly fronting its entrance, frowned in 
massive strength Fort Barancas. It retains the name and oceupies the 
site of an old Spanish fort. It is very strong and heavy in its structure, 
mounting forty-nine guns of most formidable power, well bastioned, and 
requiring a garrison of 250 men. The fort was in perfect condition, with 
guns all in order, and a well appointed magazine, The fort was also sup- 
ported in the rear by a strong redoubt, mounting 26 guns, and costing 
over one hundred thousand dollars. 

Upon the assembling of the Florida Convention, resolutions were 
immediately offered, declaring the right of the State to secede from the 
National Government, and calling upon the people immediately to pre- 
pare for this act. To instigate the people to prompt action, which would 
commit them to the rebellion, that busy disseminator of treason, the 
Charleston (S. C.) Mercury, earnestly appealed to them to seize, without 
delay, and while there was an opportunity to do so, all the national forts, 
and other property within their reach. As the immense fortresses off the 
coast, at Key West and at the Tortugas, could only be reached by water, 
the rebels were urged immediately to take possession of Pensacola, and all 
its governmental works. It was argued that Georgia and Alabama had 
set the Floridians an example, and that, by seizing the forts while helpless, 
they could save themselves future trouble, and palsy the arm of the Gov- 
ernment in Washington. The infamous cabinet of rebels, under President 
Buchanan, had carefully stored these forts with materials to carry on the 
warfare of treason, and left them in such a situation that they could be 
taken with scarcely any trouble, 

In the appeal by the Charleston Mercury, it was truly stated that the 
forts at Pensacola commanded the trade of the Gulf; that if those forts 
remained in the hands of the National Government, that Government 
could blockade all those waters. But should Florida seize those stations, 
as could at that moment be easily done, then, in case of war, to use the 
very words of the Charleston Mercury, “the commerce of the N orth, in 
the Gulf, will fall an easy prey to our bold privateers, and California gold 
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will pay all such little expenses on our part.” The people of Florida were 
thus openly urged to treason and rebellion by the prospect of the plunder 
of northern ships. 

The ordinance of secession was adopted, by a vote of 62 to 7, on the 
Lith of January, with little delay or opposition. The convention in their 
ordinance declared, as the cause of their act, that “all hope of preserving 
the Union, upen terms consistent with the safety and honor of the slave- 
holding States, had been finally dissipated, by the recent indications of the 
strength of the anti-slavery sentiment of the free States.’ When, for 
thirty years, daring which time the slaveholders had controlled the Gov- 
ernment, might not any one of the free States have broken the sacred 
compact of Union, with a similar but ten-fold stronger plea ¢* 

The State of Florida was, by this instrument, declared to be a sovereign 
and independent nation—a nation of 80,000 white men, about one-tenth 
as large as the city of New York. This sovereign and independent nation, 
claiming all the property of the United States Government within its 
limits, was, of course, according to the newly invented doctrine of seces- 
sionism, at liberty to become an ally of England, France or Spain—to 
become a colony or an integral part of either of those powers. All the 
forts could be passed over to England, for instance, and Pensacola become 
2 depot for the English flect. The idea of a nation of 80,000 persons, for 
in Florida slaves are not persons but things, was a farce too ridiculous to 
be long contemplated. In Jess than a month the delegates of this nation 
were in the Montgomery Convention, offering all the United States forts 
and other property within their grasp to the rebels, and seeking incorpora- 
tion with the great confederacy of traitors which was threatening to cap- 
ture Washington and to extend slavery over this whole continent. There 
was but little Jove for the Union in Florida. The citizens generally gave 
their hearty approbation to the action of their delegates. The National 
banner was dragged down from every flag-staff with insult. The State 
flag, or the flag of the rebel Confederacy, everywhere took its place. Mili- 
tary companies were rapidly raised and organized, and vigorous prepara- 
tions were made for war. The same enthusiasm, disorder, violence and 


* Gov. Call, of Florida, admits that the National Government had not then committed any 
trespass upon the rights of the South. Jn his carnest appeal to the free States to settle the difficulty 
by adopting slavery as a national institution, and thus relieving the slaveholding States of any fear 
that slavery might hereafter lose Use fostering care of the Government, be says, in his opening 
paragraph + ’ 

“ A great nation has been dismembered. The bonds of the American Union, the work of Wash- 
ington, of Franklin, of Madison, and other great sages and statesmen, of a glorious age, have been 
rent and snapped like cobwebs; and the greatest fabric of human government, without complaint 
of wrong or injustice, has been destroyed.” oe 

“ Thore is,” he adds, “one disturbing, one dangerous cause—the angry controversy arising on 
the institution of African slavery; and unless this controversy can b2 amicably adjusted, there 
must be a perpetual ond of the Union, an everlasting separation of the North from the South.” 

He then argues that the only remedy is the adoption of slavery into the Constitution as a 
national institution. His words are, slavery “should be considered, as it is, an institution inter- 
woven and inseparably connected with our social and political system, as a domestic institution of 
the States, and a national institution created by the American people, and protected by the Consti- 
tution of the United States"—ZLetler of Gov. Call, of Florida, to J. S. Littell, of Pennsylvania, 
Fed. 12, 1861, 
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terrorism which prevailed in all the other rebellions States were reénacted 
here. Many of the United States officers who were in command of the 
different military stations in the State were Southern men, thoroughly 
imbued with the pro-slavery heresy, and regarding perjury and treason to 
the National Government as chivalrous devotion to their own State. 
These men had not sufficient grasp of mind to contemplate the idea of 
Nationality. They lad no country, no flag. As the rustic deems the 
hamlet he has never left to be the world, so these men regarded the State, 
large or small, in which they chanced to be born, as their country, their 
nation. Some, however, were of nobler mould. They revered the flag 
which had made our nation great throughout the globe, and refused to 
sacrifice their own honor or their country’s interests, in any compromise 
with treason. Though powerless to arrest the progress of rebellion, they 
still “faithful stood among the faithless.” 

The rebels in Florida eagerly followed the counsel of their confederates, 
and prepared to seize the United States forts and other National property 
within their limits. Through the combined treachery and imbecility of 
the administration at Washington under President Buchanan, notwith- 
standing the disunion sentiments and intentions at the South had long 
been known, these forts had not garrisons suff<ient to maintain the dignity 
of the Government even in time of peace. ‘Vhe conspirators, having fall 
control of the Government, lad also placed much of this United States’ 
property in the hands of men pledged to surrender it on demand to the 
rebels. , 

The conspirators in Florida first endeavored to secure the National 
fortifications and property in Pensacola. A detachment of armed men 
from Florida and Alabama, one hundred in number, on the 12th of Jan- 
uary suddenly appeared betore the gate of the United States navy yard, 
and demanded instant possession. The commandant, Com. Armstrong, 
avowing that he had no adequate means of defense, which was unquestion- 
ably true, instead of immortalizing himself by a heroic resistance as long 
as possible, inglorionsly surrendered, without striking a blow. 

The United States officers were then liberated on their parole, and 
were allowed to remain in their quarters. The yard contained ordnance 
stores valued at 156,000 dollars. The rebels immediately seized the Forts 
Barancas. and McRae, and, casting the Stars and Stripes into the ditch, 
raised their unknown flag over the ramparts. The conquest was effected 
without any difficulty. Lieut. Slemmer, a brave and truly loyal man, 
foreseeing what was to come, and conscious that with the force at his dis 
posal, it would be utterly in vain for him to attempt to hold the forts 
against the rebel troops which could be brought to take them, had evae- 
uated them a few days betore. Imitating the shrewd action of Major 
Anderson at Fort Sumter, he secretly assembled his whole force of about 
eighty men, conveyed them across the bay to Fort Pickens, on Santa Rosa 
Island, where he could more easily defend himself against overwhelming 
numbers. Fort Pickens was the most important fortress upon Pensacola 
Bay. It mounted over two hundred heavy guns, and was provided with a 
double tier of casemates. The heroic little band of patriots sought refuge 
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here. The fort, as we have mentioned, was in quite an unfinished state. 
But few of its guns were mounted, most of its majestic armament being 
strewed around. The United States sloop of war, Wyandotte, chanced to 
be in the bay, and her marines aided Lieut. Slemmer in preparing the fort 
to repel assault. The rebels lost no time in demanding its surrender. 
Lieut. Slemmer replied, “I have orders from the Government to defend 
this fort, and I shall do so to the last extremity.” 

From this fort Lieut. Slemmer and his brave associates witnessed with 
unavailing indignation the surrender of the navy yard to the rebels, and 
the capture, by them, of the forts he had so judiciously evacuated. Work- 
ing night and day, he had soon so arranged his defenses that the rebels 
feared to attack him. Several of the loyal men from the navy yard also 
succeeded in joining him. When Commodore Armstrong was about to 
surrender his trust, and lower, at the demand of the rebels, the flag, be- 
neath which his hair had grown gray, it is said that his daughter besonght 
lim, with tears, not to be guilty of dishonor which would forever tarnish 
his memory. But he, with many Southern sympathies and shrinking 
from the shedding of blood, was not willing to take the responsibility of 
defending his flag, when assailed by a stronger force than he could effectu- 
ally resist. Some of his subordinate officers were in league with the con- 
spirators, traitors within the camp seeking its betrayal. It is reported that 
Commodore Armstrong, in refusing the request of his heroic daughter, 
weakly said, “I had rather lose my own life than be the cause of the 
destruction of the lives of others.” 

Lieut. Renshaw, a United States officer in traitorous union with the 
rebels, ordered an aged soldier to haul down the United States banner. 
That man, William Conway, honored be his name, refused to obey. There 
the hero stood, ready to be pierced by the sword or shot down’ by the 
revolver, rather than dishonor that flag which for a life+ime had waved 
proudly over him. Vice respects virtue. The traitor officer did not dare 
to shoot the patriot soldier, Another man was ordered to drag down the 
flag, who obeyed. The rebel Renshaw madly thrust his sword through its 
sacred folds, The indignant daughter of the commodore, wnable longer to 
endure these scenes, seized the flag, with her scissors cut trom it the union, 
and turning in scorn from the traitors, said, “I will ere long replace it 
unsullied.” The conduct of William Conway, on this occasion, was pub- 
licly commended by the Navy Department. F 

Before the war waz opened by the attack upon Sumter, the situation 
of the little garrison in Fort Pickens was exceedingly critical, As a mili- 
tary station, Pickens was far more important to the National Govern- 
ment than Sumter, And even President Buchanan codperated with Gen. 
Scott in the endeavor to secure this position by reénforcements, while the 
question of abandoning Sumter to the rebels was, by Buchanan’s cabinet, 
undecided. Accordingly, while the whole attention of the country, the 
rebels included, was fixed upon the heroie band of men, besieged in the 
Charleston fort, and while watching for the movements of the Government 
to relieve them, either by supplies or additional troops, or by orders for 
their withdrawal, reénforcements and supplies were got ready for Fort 
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Pickens. All eyes were on the alert, and the fitting out of the Brooklyn, 
with these troops and provisions, could not be concealed. It was, how- 
ever, almost universally supposed that the Brooklyn was intended for Fort 
Sumter. The rebels in South Carolina lad made ample preparations to 
meet her, and the whole nation, in a feverish state of anxiety, was awaiting 
the result. 

Jeff. Davis, as President of the rebel Confederacy, was fully awake to 
the importance of Tort Pickens to his cause. It commanded the bay and 
fine harbor of Pensacola. He resolved to seize it before it could be reén- 
forced. Two thousand insurgent troops from Florida, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, were already investing it. They were seen trom the battlements 
of Pickens, in swarms, behind the ramparts of Forts McRae and Baraneas. 
Aided by countless slaves, they were throwing up carthworks, and erect- 
ing iron-cased batteries all along the shore, at every point from which a 
shot could be hurled at the fort. New hordes of rebels from the interior 
were arriving every day. Their flags were so numerous, that they flut- 
tered like butterflies in the air. This insurgent force was under the com- 
mand of Major Chase, a traitor from the United States army. He boasted 
loudly that he would soon have possession of the National fort, and pass it 
over to the rebels. An uninterrupted line of rebel batteries, two and a 
half miles in circuit, swept around the fort. It was their intention, at 
first, having two or three thousand against eighty, to carry the fort by 
storm, after arsevere bombardment from all their batteries. But as the 
indications were very decisive that Lieut. Slemmer would give them a 
bloody reception, they took the ignoble precaution, characteristic of those 
who knew not the meaning of the word chivalry, to bribe some of the em- 
ployees in the fort to disable some of the most formidable guns, by secretly 
spiking them or withdrawing the charge. This could be secretly done, 
with but little risk, in a fort so large, and so feebly garrisoned. The 
assailants could then, in a night attack, rush upon the fort at that point. 
They succeeded in finding three men, who, by large bribes in money, and 
promises of preferment in the rebel army, engaged to do this. But Lieut. 
Slemmer, ever vigilant, detected the traitors, and * them in irons.* 

In the meantime, while the forces of the rebe were almost hourly 
increasing, and batteries, formidable in number and magnitude, were 
rising all around him, Lieut. Slemmer, with his heroie garrison, worked 
night and day in mounting his guns, and in strengthening every weak 
point. The unfinished fort was but poorly prepared for bombardment, 
even if it were thoroughly manned. The enemy could easily land, in any 
force, upon Santa Rosa Island, and assail the fort in the rear, where the 
detenses were very feeble. Successful resistance, under these cireum- 
stances, seemed impossible. Still the garrison determined, with one voice, 


* On the 27th of April, a rebel writer from Pensacola, addressing tho New Orleans Detta, gives 
@ detailed account of the insurgent army assembled there. The total number, on that day, was 
6,708. It soon increased to eight and ten thousand. Of these troops, the writer says, “I do not 
believe that a better and more efficient body of fighting men could be assembled in any part of the 
world. They compose the very best class of our Southern people, ardent, earnest and resolute 
young men. They can never be conquered, or even defeated.” 
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to maintain it to the last possible extremity. The Buchanan administra- 
tion, wishing to coneiliate the rebels, did not allow Lieut. Slemmer to 
annoy his Southern brethren, who were rearing batteries to bombard him. 
He was ordered to act strictly on the defensive. The rebels had full con- 
trol of the inner harbor, and were, with singular generosity, allowed free 
access to the sea, The Wyandotte, a United States sloop-of-war, and a 
revenue cutter, were lying useless and helpless, under the protection of the 
guns of the fort. Such was the humiliating state of affairs at Pensacola, 
during the last weeks of the administration of President Buchanan. The 
encampment of the rebels gradually swept around the bay, in lines ten 
miles in extent. Still, the garrison in Fort Pickens were prohibited by 
the Buchanan administration from firing a gun, or from interfering in any 
way with the free commerce of the port, by which the rebels supplied 
themselves abundantly with arms and all military supplies. Dut not one 
of the National ships was permitted by the rebels to enter the harbor. 

Early in April, the Brooklyn sailed, and passing directly by Charles- 
ton, anchored in the roadstead, outside Fort Pickens, about four miles 
from the shore. A secret agent, Lieut. Worden, afterwards in command 
of the Monitor, had been sent across the country, with dispatches to Lieut. 
Slemmer, announcing the reénforcement and supplies, and authorizing 
him to receive them, if possible, without provoking a battle. A dark 
night was selected, the 12th of April. The steamer in the distant offing 
weighed anchor, and approached as near the fort as it was safe to do. The 
recruits and supplies were to be sent to the shore in small boats, where 
they would be entirely exposed to the guns of the rebel batteries—and so 
exposed, that if vigorously fired upon, their destruction would be certain. 
Consequently, the utmost silence and secresy were observed. The boats 
were lowered, filled with men, every light was extinguished, and over the 
dark sea, with mufiled oars, guided by a light in the fort, they rowed for 
the shore, nearly a mile distant. It was eleven o’clock at night when the 
boats left the ship, under the command of Lieut. A, N. Smith. They 
almost immediately disappeared in the darkness. The surt’ broke so heavy 
on the outer beach, that the boats had to be rowed into the harbor, to land 
the men in front of Mért Pickens, directly in range of the rebel forts, With 
breathless svlicttude, the crowd on the Brooklyu’s deck awaited the result. 
They feared every moment to see lights thrown up from the rebel forts, 
illumining the whole bay, and to hear the booming of their batteries, pour- 
ing a storm of shell upon their helpless comrades. Silently the launches 
were rowed almost directly under the guns of McRae and Barancas, but 
undetected by the foe. The landing was safely effected, to the indeseriba- 
ble joy of the beleaguered garrison, and the launches returned to the 
Brooklyn. Eighty-six men and one hundred and {fifteen marines were 
thus thrown into the fort. 

The next week, on the 16th, the steamer Atlantic arrived in Pensacola 
Bay, having on board four hundred troops, with horses, ammunition, and 
other stores, which were quietly landed on Santa Rosa Island, two or threa 
miles from the fort, and transported with much labor over the sandy beach. 
On the 20th, the Ilinois arrived, with a similar freight, including tivo com- 
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panies of artillery. The Atlantic brought ont also Col. Tarvey Brown, 
who had been in charge of Fort Hamilton, in New York harbor, but who 
was ordered to assume the command of the Military Department of Flor- 
ida, embracing also the islands of the southern coast of the Peninsula, 
The incessant labors of Lieut. Slemmer and his original command, in get- 
ting ready for the enemy, from whom they daily expected an attack, had 
so seriously affected their health, that, after four months of valuable ser- 
vice, they were relieved from duty, and ordered North for vest. The gar- 
rison of Fort Pickens now numbered over one thousand men, which, with 
the codperation of the fleet, and its own massive strength, relieved appre- 
hensions of its speedy capture. Yet a large force and a skillful general 
were besieging it. They were confident of success. They multiplied their 
batteries, extended their lines, and almost daily received accessions of 
troops, many of them exultant from the capture of Sumter. ‘The eyes of 
the nation were now directed to this point, as the scene for the next dis- 
play of rebel andacity and defiance. With eqnal diligence, both forces 
prepared for the hour of trial. With no little anxiety did Col. Brown 
hasten to complete the works, before the bombardment should commence. 
Yor some unaccountable reason, the rebel general delayed his attack. 
Week after week, through the spring and summer, the troops were kept 
facing each other, in the monotonous occupation of raising batteries, 
mounting guns, strengthening and protecting weak fortifications by walls 
of sand-bags—the only materials which the barren region atforded,—or 
spending the hot, oppressive days tn the inactivity of camp lite, without 
any participation in the exciting scenes in which their countrymen were 
elsewhere engaged, and into which the firing of a single gun would pre- 
cipitate themselves. As the orders from Government in the spring, to act 
only on the detensive, had not been changed, Col. Brown, though now feel- 
ing secure in his position, and deeming himself able to reduce the rebel 
works, was not permitted to gratify the impatient wishes of his men, by 
‘attacking the beleaguering enemy. Te could, without apparent difficulty, 
have caused them great annoyance, could have added vastly to their ex- 
penses, and could have weakened their position, and many of their batte- 
ries he could have demolished utterly. 

It was about a mile and a third across the harbor to Fort McRae, on 
the western, and to Fort Barancas, on the northern shore. The fort had 
been originally built to guard against foreign foes, who could only approach 
from the sea, for no one dreamed of traitors at home. But now our toes 
were on the land side, assailing the weakest point of the fortress, Taran- 
eas, which was in their possession, occupied a higher position, so that its 
guns menaced Pickens with a plunging fire. To guard against this, a 
complete transformation of the batteries of Fort Pickens had been found 
to be necessary. Sand-bag traverses, an additional glacis, bomb-proof' case- 
mates, and raised walls, had been constructed, with most exhausting labor, 
to remedy this defect. The counterscarp and glacis on the land side were 
broad, and lined with a temporary abatis of stakes and trees, constructed 
by Lieut. Slemmer, to impede the ‘xpproach of the enemy, and thus hold 
them under the fire of grape and musketry from the garrison. The para- 
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pet on every side was now lined with guns, most of them thirty-two and 
forty-two pounders. There was also a sprinkling of rifled guns, colum- 
biads, and heavy mortars. ; 

The parade ground was filled with deep, cone-shaped holes, to receive 
falling shells, where they would do little injury by exploding. It was 
cleared of all combustible matter, which might lead to the repetition of 
the sad experiences from fire at Sumter. Every thing in the fort was 
arranged under the highest teachings of military science, and was ready 
for immediate service. 

It was discovered that Gen, Bragg was intending to effect a landing on 
the eastern extremity of the island, out of reach of our guns. With eight 
thousand men, he could assail the one thousand in the fort. By regular 
approaches, and an assault by storm, aided by his numerous batteries, he 
professed to cherish the utmost confidence in success. To thwart this 
plan, and give more eifective range to his mortars and smaller guns, Col. 
Brown erected a sand-bag battery of ten-inch mortars, outside of the fort, 
on the south shore, and another at a distance of five hundred yards, for his 
eight-inch howitzers. The eneampment of the 6th Regiment New York 
State Volunteers, Wilson’s Zouaves, who arrived as an additional reén- 
forcement, June 24th, was three-fourths of a mile further to the east. 
This regiment, raised principally from the rudest and the roughest of the 
population of New York city, and known by the soubriquet of “ Uncle 
Sain’s Pet Lambs,” was an object of special aversion and fear to the rebels. 
In the unenviable reputation of these men, the rebels could find some 
grounds for believing the falsehoods of their leaders, in respect to the 
character and objects of the National forces. 

The vituation of our soldiers, during the long summer months, on that 
verduvg‘ess, unsheltered, sultry island, was very uncomfortable. The 
fatiguing labors of preparing for a bombardment were completed. The 
weather was oppressively hot. The barren island of Santa Rosa, with its 
brackish waters, its swarms of hostile insects and reptiles of' all kinds, pre- 
sented as inhospitable a residence as could well be imagined. In addition 
to all this, a besieging army of eight thousand men, in near and plain 
sight, with encircling batteries, were preparing to overwhelm them with, 
fire and blood. 

At length, an opportunity occurred for an adventure, which promised 
to break the monotony of inactivity and suspense. Several National ves- 
sels of war were now stationed in the offing. The rebels knew too well 
the assistance which the guns of this fleet would render to Fort Pickens, 
in case of an engagement. Their proximity would also make any attempt 
to land upon the island very dangerous. To prevent their entrance into 
the harbor, the rebels commenced the work of sinking vessels and other 
obstructions in the channel. The dry dock, lying in Warrenton Navy 
Yard, had, early in the summer, been removed and sunk in the harbor for 
this purpose, But, during the last of August, they concluded to pump out 
the water, and float the spacious dock down opposite to Fort McRae, where 
the channel, being very narrow, would be thus effectually barred against 
the passage of any of the national ships. 
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On the 31st of August, Col. Brown ascertained the enemy's design, 
from the frequent passage of boats from the shore to the dock, and quickly 
formed a plan to frustrate it. A boat's crew of picked men, under a trusty 
officer, Lieut. Shipley, were ordered to be in readiness for an expedition 
the next night. They were to approach the dock cantionsly, land upon it, 
overpower the guard, thoroughly set fire to it, and retreat as speedily as 
possible to the fort. It was probable that this act would lead to a general 
engagement. The commander of Fort Pickens was resolved, if the rebels 
should fire on the retreating boat, to commence a bombardment of the 
navy yard and adjoining batteries. It was hardly possible that they 
would allow this boat’s crew to burn the dock, unmolested. The next 
_ day, Sunday, was consequently employed in preparing for the conflict. 
Mortars were furnished with bombs ; furnaces for heating shot filled with 
fuel; officers detailed to their respective guns; and tents and baggage in 
the camps outside prepared for instant removal, should they be in danger 
from the shore batteries. Night came, but cloudless and brilliant. The 
opposite shore was plainly visible, and discovery was almost certain. Lest 
the adventure should fail, it was deferred till another night, when they 
hoped to be favored by darkness. The next day, Sept. 2d, was thick and 
stormy, and the shadow of a black night, with moaning winds and weeping 
clouds, settled over the bay. A little after nine o’clock in the evening, 
Lieut. Shipley left the beach in a boat, with eleven men. Noiselessly 
approaching the dock, now floating at anchor in the bay, they were un- 
challenged, and springing upon it, found the usual guard removed, The 
prepared combustibles were speedily arranged; three loaded columbiad 
shells were placed in the boilers; the men were ordered back into the 
boat ; and, when all was ready, the match was applied by Lieut. Shipley. 
Rowing in utmost haste from the dock, they had scarcely reached a dis- 
tance of twenty yards, when the flames burst out, and directly the explo- 
sion of the bombs broke, with startling crash, on the midnight air, and 
rolled in thunder tones over the quiet harbor, to the hostile forces, with 
by no means the same gratifying effect. Thousands of fragments fell in a 
shower around the retiring boat, but injured none of the authors of this 
ruin. With the first gleam of the ascending flames, the “long roll” was 
sounded at the navy yard; soldiers rushed from their tents; artillerists 
manned their guns, and for a few minutes, universal confusion ensued, in 
the belief that they were attacked. But though the cause of the alarm 
was soon ascertained, not a gun was fired on the retreating boat, and it 
sately returned to the fort. The brilliant spectacle of the burning strue- 
ture continued all night, the whole harbor being illumined by the volumes 
of flame rolling up to the sky. Blackened and smoking timbers floating 
on the water, were all that remained in the morning, of a work which cost 
the United States a million and a half of dollars. 

Retaliation from the rebels was expected immediately, but it was still 
delayed. The soldier’s life, behind walls and in camp, after a few days of 
expectation, returned to its former monotonous course, Another month 
passed slowly away, when the national troops, in their turn, were sur- 
prised, and with far more serious results, 
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On the night of October Sth, a secret expedition of the rebels set out 
for Santa Rosa Island, to break up the encampment of Wilson’s Zouaves. 
The force consisted of fifteen hundred men, comprising companies of 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi regiments, selected for this 
special service. They were transported by two steamers, a barge, and five 
or six launches, and were under the command of Gen, Anderson. Informa- 
tion received from deserters from the island, two days previous, induced 
them to land on the inside shore, four miles from Fort Pickens, and cross 
over to the other shore, upon which Wilson’s camp was situated. The 
island here is about three-fourths of a mile wide, A short distance below 
their place of landing, in the direction of the fort, it narrows to less than 
two hundred yards; then it widens again to about five-eighths of a mile at 
the camp of the Zouaves, which was only a mile from the fort. The beach 
on both sides is hard and sandy. <A succession of three or four sand-ridges 
run along the Gulf shore, parallel to the coast. On the harbor side, the 
ground is low and swampy, interspersed with hillocks of sand, and a few 
bushes and trees. 

The number of Zouaves in camp was much reduced by a detachment 
of several companies, sent to the Tortugas, and other neighboring stations. 
Col. Wilson and Lieut. Col. Creighton, however, were on the island, with 
five companies, numbering three hundred and sixty men. Of these, 
according to his report, at the time of attack, fifty were sick, forty-seven 
detailed for service in Fort Pickens, and seventy on guard along the coast, 
80 that he had only one hundred and sixty to rally against the enemy. 

About 9 p. 1, five hundred rebels were landed at Deer Point, three 
miles from the camp. To these were added, in the course of two or three 
hours, another body of a thousand men, all of whom remained in the vicin 
ity, concealed by the dark and lowering night, till about two o'clock in the 
morning. Ater the debarkation, the force was divided into three columns, 
one marching down the south shore, another down the harbor beach, and 
a third taking the centre. Five men were sent forward of the divisions to 
challenge the Zouave sentinels, and silence them, if possible, before they 
vould give any alarm. The design of the enemy was to effect a complete 
surprise of the Zouaves, and getting between them and the fort, to cut off 
their retreat. Having captured or slain them in their advanced position, 
they could easily seize the two batteries which were in their rear, and 
carry off or spike the guns, and then, perhaps, take Pickens by surprise. 

With great caution the columns of the enemy marched towards the 
camp of the unsuspecting and sleeping Zouaves. The night was very dark; 
a man’s form could not be distinguished at a distance of twenty yards. 
Two miles from the camp they encountered one of the Union pickets, who 
fired and killed two of the rebels. The picket was also immediately shot, 
as was also the sergeant of the guard. The other pickets began to fall 
back upon the main guard, who gave the alarm at the camp, obstinately 
contesting the ground in their retreat. The Zouaves, aroused by the skir- 
mishing of their pickets, were by this time drawn up in line by their 
colonel, and were awaiting the attack. Gol. Wilson had sent one company 
to the right and another to the left to prevent his little force fram being 
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flanked by the enemy. In the darkness and confusion, a company of the 
rebels crept along by the shore and entered the camp of the Zouaves, 
almost without a shot. Suddenly the little band of sixty men drawn up 
under their colonel, received a heavy musket-fire upon their front, from 
their rear and upon their right wing, and the rebels, in large numbers, 
were seen running along one “of the ridges, to ent off ‘ie retreat to the 
fort. The Zouaves fought bravely for a while, but overpowered, were 
obliged to retire to the first ridge, where they halted and again fronted 
the foe. The vastly superior force of the enemy was now revealed to them 
by the light of their own tents, which, having been first rifled of their con- 
tents, were in a blaze. The Zouaves, though thus out-numbered, fought 
desperately for a while, using their rifles with deadly effect, at short range. 
At length, becoming disorganized, they resorted to bush fighting. The 
company under Wilson, unable to withstand the overwhelming force of 
the rebels, were withdrawn in good order along the beach to the first 
battery, where they halted, 

In the meantime the alarm had reached Fort Pickens. Volleys of 
musketry were heard at the fort at halfpast three, in the direction of the 
camp. Colonel Brown ordered the long roll to be beaten, and Major 
Vodges was despatched with a company of regulars to the aid of Col, Wil- 
S00 ; and. Maj ajor Arnold was ordered to man the guns on the ramparts. 
In half an hour the firing grew heavier, and Major Arnold was sent out 
with two more companies to support the first detachment, and with orders 
to Wilson to advance on the enemy, whose force was unknown. Major 
Vodges with lis regulars had proceeded nearly a mile, when, in the gloom 
of the night, he was suddenly surrounded by a large body ‘of the rebels. 
He was in front, and being immediately recognized, was forced to sur- 
render. Tis command now devolved on Capt. Hildt, who, aided by Lieut. 
Seely, extricated his men, eighty in number, from their entanglement, and 
rallying them, with great gallantry, opened a heavy fire upon the enemy, 
whose lines had become very much broken by the confusion incident to a 
midnight attack. At this time the rebel general caused the signal to be 
sounded for his men to turn and march back. He erroneously supposed 
that he was now in the rear of the Zouaves, having cut off their retreat, 
and that he could drive them before him, to utter destruction. But as it 
grew lighter, our troops advanced in better order against the rebels, who 
were now getting into terrible confusion. Major Arnold came up with his 
two companies to support the sturdy band of regulars, that, under Capt. 
Hildt, was driving a large force of the enemy, pouring in upon them a mer- 
ciless fire. Two companies of Zouaves, animated by the reénforcement, 
formed anew under Major Tower, and joined in the pursuit. Col. Wilson 
with a portion of his men came up later, The rebels were now elfectually 
routed and in full retreat to regain their boats. 

» Their confidence had given 1 place to terror. All organization seemed 
to be broken up, and they fought no longer for victory, but only for 
escape. The regulars, in solid, unbroken phalanx, pursued them, pouring 
into their ranks volleys of death, while the fiery Zouaves, mainly broken 
into detached squads and dispersed as stragglers, too impatient to wait for 
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reorganization, ran along the flanks of the foe, skulking like Indiana 
behind every bush and mound, and with deadly aim compelling every 
bullet to fulfill its mission. One of the rebel soldiers thus describes their 
disastrous retreat. P 

“ Amid this excitement and conflagration the wildest disorder reigned. 
Companies were disorganized, and no such thing as a regiment was known. 
Our men retired in great confusion, and the line was a tumultuous mass, 
moving without orders and almost without object. We expected every 
moment to be shelled by Pickens and the ficet, which could have swept 
the island and not left a man, Unfortunately for us, they had sent out 
several companies to intercept our boats and cut off our retreat. These 
lay behind the sand hills and embankments and fired upon our disorganized 
masses. Several attempts were made to rally into line, but without effect. 
The island is alternate marshes, ravines and hills, with oceasional long 
sandy plains. Whenever we met these squads, we had to carry the place 
by storm, yet their advantage was too manifest. They could hide behind - 
sand hills, completely protecting themselves from our bullets, and shoot 
into our disorganized body for several minutes before we could come upon 
them. Several times we met these hostile squads and mistook them for 
friends, oceasioning us heavy loss.” 

Our victorious companies of regulars and Zouaves were now pressing 
hard upon the confused bodies of the rebels, following regularly down both 
shores, As they retreated they turned to the right shore, where they 
encountered Lieut. Seely’s body of regulars. Running to the left, they 
were bravely charged by the Zouaves. Unable in their rout and demorali- 
zation to resist the compact bodies of disciplined soldiery, their only salva- 
tion lay in reaching their boats as speedily as possible. Towards their 
landing-place they rushed in headlong confusion, as the National troops, 
with volley succeeding volley, crowded closely upon them. Another rebel 
steamer had arrived loaded with reénforecements, but beholding the utter 
rout of their comrades, they did not venture to land. The rebels rushed 
into their boats. Zhey were fast in the mud, and could be extricated only 
by the aid of the steamers. And now, during that terrible delay, a dread- 
ful carnage ensued. The Union troops in pursuit came up, one company 
after another, and poured their deadly volleys upon the steamers and 
launches. Concealed behind mounds and embankments, the Zouave rifles 
hurled their death shots among the defenseless rebels, who could neither 
find shelter for themselves nor opportunity to return the fire with any 
effect upon their victorious foes. The scene at this period of the contest is 
described as peculiarly awful—the cries of agony and the moans of the 
dying breaking forth through the pauses of the battle; the shouts of the 
victors and curses of the defeated, the voice of command and the sharp 
ring of the muskets immediately following, all rendered the scene horri- 
ble and heart-sickening, The steamer Times, crowded with troops, got 
aground while moving off, and five companies of the Union troops, whe 
had now arrived on the ground, fired for half an hour at the hundreds of 
the humiliated and infuriated foe massed upon its decks. The killed and 
wounded in the boats and in these steamers must have been numbered by 
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scores and linndreds. At length the unfortunate rebels were towed out of 
reach of the Federal bullets, and the firing ceased, with exultant cheers 
from the victors. One of the flat-boats was so riddled with ballg that it 
sunk before it had been towed half-way to the navy yard. A large nun.- 
ber of dead bodies were found, the morning after the battle, floating on the 
water, and nineteen were found slain on the battle-field. The rebels car- 
ried away in their boats many of their killed and wounded, and about 
twenty of our men as prisoners, among whom were Major Vodges and a ° 
Federal captain and lieutenant. They themselves lost ive oflicers and 
twenty-two privates as prisoners. From their terrible exposize to the fire 
of the Union troops on shore, and from the accounts next day, brought by 
a flag of truce from Gen, Bragg demanding the bodies of their slain, it was 
estimated that over three hundred must have fallen in this ill-fated expe- 
dition. Our total loss was sixty-seven, of whom fourteen were killed, 
twenty-nine wounded, and twenty-four missing. 

Most of our men fought with the greatest bravery, and many officers 
distinguished themselves for coolness and intrepidity in this blind encounter 
with an overpowering hostile force, so signally repulsed by three hundred 
and sixty-five troops. If the rebels purposed only to destroy the camp of 
the Zouaves, against whom in their battle-cries they manifested the greatest 
hatred, they were successful. They carried off many trophies of .their 
adventure. The Zouaves lost all their tents, baggage and ready money ; 
but the enemy received a fearful retribution from the fierce firemen- 
soldiers and their brave comrades, the United States regulars. It was 
evidently the design of the rebels to attack the batteries and disable the 
guns, for spikes were found in the pockets of several of the killed who 
were left on the island. They, however, did not come within five hundred 
yards of either of these batteries, or in sight of the fort. 

In the desperate rout of the Confederates, their whole force could have 
been easily captured or slain, had not the officer commanding the steamer 
McClellan, who was ordered by Col. Brown, when the alarm was first 
given, to take a position opposite the landing-place of the enemy, been 
directed also to ask assistance of the Potomac, lying farther out in the 
bay. The Captain of this frigate requested the McClellan to tow his ves- 
sel within range of the enemy. This caused so much delay, that the hos- 
tile steamers and boats were gone, and the engagement over, before these 
vessels reached the scene of battle. The McClellan alone could have 
driven away the steamers, destroyed the boats, and thus prevented the 
reémbarkation of the retreating enemy. Caution in the movements of 
yur forces, have so often been disastrous to our cause, in the history of 
this war, that it has almost ceased to be commendable. 

With barefaced falsehood, and equally characteristic bombast, Southern 
papers claimed a victory, after such an ignominious repulse. But while 
exulting over the alleged cowardice and defeat of the Zouaves, the destruc- 
tion of their camp, and fabulous trophies of the battle, they admitted 
a heavy loss, and the death of several valuable officers. Even General 
Anderson, of fillibuster notoriety, commanding the rebel forces, was 
wounded in both arms, but escaped capture. Oue of the rebel combat- 
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auts, m a letter to the Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer, speaks thus of the bat- 
tle: “Z scarcely know whether we achieved a victory, or suffered a defeat. 
We did jhe daty which we went to perform, and did it well; yet we shot 
down our friends ia numbers. Indeed, I think as many of our men were 
shot by friends as by foes. Night skirmishing is a dangerous business, 
especially in an unkuown country, as was the island of Santa Rosa. The 
enemy appear boastful that we did not assault the fort, alter we had driven 
their men in, and gone almost under its guns. We accomplished all, and 
the great misfortune ta, more than we intended.” 

The attack upon the Federal outposts on Santa Rosa Island aroused 
the indignation of the defenders of Fort Pickens, who, though in this 
instance signally successful in repelling the enemy, saw themselves daily 
exposed to such assaults from the Confederate troops, whose numbers and 
advantages were constantly increasing. For nine months the rebel Gen- 
eral had now besieged the fort, leisurely drawing his cordon of batteries 
around it, armed with the heaviest and most effective rifled guns, and pre- 
paring for Pickens the fate of Sumter, whenever he should be ready to 
strike the blow. The fort had been carefully made ready for the final con- 
test, and two additional batteries had been erected outside, for the destrue- 
tion of the navy yard. But the force allowed by Government for the 
protection of this important station, was insufficient. This was probably 
not their fault. From every part of our widely extended country, there 
was now a call for men and arms. With a powerful enemy hemming him 
in on all sides but the sea, and regarding the fort as already theirs, the 
position of the commanding officer and his men was a trying one. By the 
middle of November, the Federal force amounted to thirteen hundred ; 
that of the rebels, to eight thousand. Extending from the navy yard to 
Tort McRae, a distance of four miles, they had fourteen separate batteries, 
each containing from one to four guns, many of themecolumbiads and sea- 
coast mortars, besides Forts McRae and Baraneas, all within about equal 
range of Fort Pickens. The recent insult of the Federal flag, in the rebel 
raid upon the island, and the increasing danger of his position, finally im- 
pelled Col. Brown to attempt to batter down some of the enemy's fortifica- 
tions, and destroy the navy yard works and buildings, which were of 
valuable service to the Confederate army. 

Accordingly, Flag-officer McKean, of the navy, was invited to eodpe- 
rate with the Niagara, Richmond and Montgomery, of the blockadin 
xyuadron, in the bombardment, which was to commence November 22d, 
1861. To cvt off reinforcements from Pensacola, that might easily be 
sent to the enemy, it was determined to wait until the regular daily steam- 
ers should come down to the navy yard, where they should be disabled or 
prevented from escape by our guns. At half-past nine in the morning, 
the steamers arrived, and were soon fastened to their wharf. A few 
minutes after, a puff of white smoke, and a loud report from Fort Pickens, 
announced the beginning of the bombardment. At this signal, the Niagara 
and Richmond moved up cautiously in the shallow water, as near as possi- 
dle to McRae, to draw the fire of that fort and the two batteries in front 
of it, from each of which the parapet guns of Pickens were exposed to a 
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dangerous enfilading fire. The national batteries, Lincoln, Cameron, and 
Totten, which were constructed near Fort Pickens, were directed to open 
fire upon the fortifications adjacent to the navy yard, and Battery Scott 
was to assail McRae. The fire of Pickens was to be concentrated now 
upon one point, and now upon another. In half an hour, the Confederate 
guns replied, and the bombardment became general. Salvos of artillery 
shook earth and water with territie thunder. The discharges from Fort 
Pickens were incessant. The frigates also maintained a spirited fire on 
the lower batteries, though the depth of water would not allow sufficient 
proximity to give full power to their broadsides. The fire concentrated on 
McRae was terribly effective: the storm of shot and shell unendurable, 
By noon, all but one of its guns were silenced. Its flag-staff was shot 
away, and the fort enveloped in smoke, from a burning building in its 
rear. At sunset, the fort and its adjoining battery entirely ceased their 
fire. During the afternoon, another battery near the navy yard was also 
silenced, and the rebel steamer, 7%mes, at the yard, riddled with shot. 

The fire of the rebels upon Fort Pickens was excellent. They worked 
their guns with much coolness and skill, but they did little damage to our 
ships. Scores of shells fell in and around the fort, many bursting directly 
over it, but the sand-bag traverses, and other precautions, saved the works 
from any serious injury, and made our loss very small. arly in the after- 
noon, a masked battery from the shore opened upon the shipping, one of 
the shots hitting the Richmond, by which one man was killed at his gun, 
and seven slightly wounded. The rifled ordnance of the rebels gave them 
advantage over-the frigates, which were impeded by the shallowness of 
the water. The bombardment was witnessed by hundreds of people at 
Pensacola, who were crowded on the house-tops, public buildings, and 
along the shore, listening to the roar of artillery, and eagerly watching 
through glasses the progress of the engagement. 

As the gloom of night rolled over the scene of conflict, the Federal 
guns discontinued their fire, and the ships steamed out to a place of safety. 
Our men everywhere had behaved with great gallantry and spirit during 
the day, and the execution of their shots was evidenced in the diminished 
fire of the enemy. None of the guns in the fort were disabled, and the 
weary garrison, wonderfully preserved from death and wounds, went to 
rest, with confident expectations of renewing their exciting labors on the 
morrow, with still more decisive success. 

The night was improved by the rebels, in raising higher their embank- 
ments, and erecting masked batteries near the beach. A little after ten 
o'clock in the morning, Fort Pickens reopened the contest, and was 
answered by forty or fifty guns of the enemy. The morning was cold and 
rainy. The wind had changed to the north-east, and the depth of water, 
blown from the bay by the wind, was so diminished that the ships could 
not approach so near as on the previous day. The Niagara attempted to 
work her way up against a strong wind, but the water was dangerously 
shoal, and while the rebel batteries were far out of the range of her own 
smooth bores, the shells of a rifled gun, of immense size, newly mounted 
by the Confederates, threatened her with destruction. She was therefore 
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withdrawn after a few hours, and the battle left to the forts and batteries. 
The fire of Fort Pickens, on this day, was more deliberate than on the day 
preceding, and its effects more visible. Vort McRae, which had suffered 
so much the previous day, was still silent, its shattered walls not being 
strong enough to bear the discharges of its own guns; but the shore bat- 
teries and Fort Barancas kept up a vigorous and well-directed fire. At 
3p. a., some of the houses in Warrington, in the rear of the rebel fortifica. 
tions, were set on fire by our shells and red-hot shot. The conflagration 
spread to the church, and thence along the street, till nearly the whole vil- 
lage was in flames. About the same time, buildings in Woolcott, a village 
adjoining the navy yard on the north and east, were seen to be burning. 
From this conflagration, the flames extended to several wooden structures 
in the yard. Most of the buildings here, however, being of brick, and 
with slated roofs, were more injured by the quantities of shot, and of shells 
filled with sand, for breaching the walls, than from the conflagration. 

The scene at night was magnificent. Shells in countless numbers filled 
the air, and yet each one could be followed, in the meteoric splendor of its 
graceful curve, from the time it left the gun till is exploded in a deafening 
roar. The whole bay was illumined by the conflagration with more thab 
noon-day brilliance. The glow of the flame arrested the eyes of the crew 
of the steamer Mercedita, over forty miles distant, at sea. 

The firing was continued on both sides far into the night. At length 
the deafening reports of artillery, the whistling of shot, the sereech and 
erash of bursting shells gradually ceased ; thongh the occasional roar of 
the mortars was heard till after midnight. The harbor was brilliantly 
lighted up till morning by the burning villages and detached buildings on 
shore, but besides this, little had been accomplished by this day’s bombard- 
ment. The Federal force was not large enough to follow it up by a night 
attack upon the enemy’s works, and as it was not in their power otherwise 
to drive them from their position, it was decided not to continue the 
engagement longer, The loss on both sides was very slight. In Fort 
Pickens one private was killed, six wounded. The only casualty on the 
ships was that on the Richmond mentioned above. Gen. Bragg reported 
his loss five killed and seven wounded. The only injury sustained by Fort 
Pickens from the fire of the rebels, though that fire was very accurate, was 
the dismounting of one gun, by a shot that shattered its carriage. The 
Richmond was quite seriously damaged by a shell which penctrated her 
side at the water line. The Niagara, though more exposed, escaped with 
trifling injury. 

Sunday, the 24th, sueceeded—a day of qnietness that was in strange 
eontrast with the noise and confusion of battle with which the week had 
closed. The enemy waited in vain for the renewal of the strife, still main- 
taining their position with confidence and exultation. Though the walls 
of their forts were battered and in some places broken, several of their — 
batteries silenced, and many neighboring buildings consumed, yet it was 


evident that those two days of bombardment had produced trifling results 


when compared with the mighty energies employed. Still the rebels 
could not but be disheartened by the result. They were the besieging 
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party—superior in every respect of position and numbers, The Federals 
had attacked them in self-detense. The rebels had opened on them their 
whole force of artillery, which they had been nine months preparing, for 
the utter destruction of the beleaguered fort. Yet, aiter twenty consecutive 
hours of steady and accurate firing, the solid walls that confronted them 
showed no signs of weakness, and but one gun had been temporarily dis- 
abled. Those walls had proved almost a perfect shelter to their determined 
garrison, before whose fire many of the walls of the rebels had crumbled, 
and many of their guns had been rendered useless. That our troops still 
held possession at ali of Pickens was to the Confederates a virtual defeat ; 
how much more when their own fortifications were much weakened by the 
Federal guns, whose defenses were unimpaired ? 

It is not strange, then, that after a winter of inactivity, disheartened 
by their reverses, demoralized by their sufferings, by lack of discipline and 
the consciousness of the falsity of their position in hopelessly besieging a 
fort tenfold stronger than their own severely tested works, the next event 
we have to record of the rebel forces, is the evacuation of Pensacola? 

We must now anticipate events of great importance which had taken 
place in other purts of the widely extended field of conflict. The 7th of 
May had arrived. New Orleans had been restored to the National Goy- 
ernment by the energies of that brilliant naval campaign which we shall 
record in subsequent chapters. The fortifications at New Orleans, upon 
which the rebels had exhausted all their means of defense, had fallen 
before the terrible power of Porter's mortar fleet and Farragut’s gun-boats. 

On the morning of the 7th of May, the rebels at Pensacola were thrown 
into a great state of excitement and consternation, by the appearance off 
the bar of several steamers belonging to Com. Porter's mortar flotilla. It 
was evident that the fleet was either concentrating there for an attack 
upon Mobile, or that the resistless bolts they wielded were soon to fall 
upon McRae and Barancas. The forts which had already been so shat- 
tered by the fire of Fort Pickens could not stand the renewal of that fire 
aided by the flotilla which had caused the rebel flag to descend from Fort 
Jackson and Fort St. Philip. The siege of Fort Pickens had now been 
maintained, at an immense outlay of labor and expense, tor fifteen months, 
and had thus far proved an entire failure. The fort had withstood the 
utmost fury of their bombardment unharmed. It was now stronger than 
ever, and could receive any amount of supplies and reénforcements by sea. 
The rebel troops thus uselessly detained there were very much needed in 
other parts of the field. For some time the evacuation of the forts had 
doubtless been “ontemplated. Indeed, the séege had virtually been aban- 
doned two months before, in March, when Gen. Bragg left, with most of 
the rebel force, for another command in the West. Since that time the 
rebel forts and batteries at Pensacola were garrisoned by but three thou- 
sand troops, five hundred of whom were old soldiers, and the remainder 
three months volunteers. 

Gen. Arnold was now in command at Pickens, having been promoted 
to that important post for meritorious services the preceding year. Te 
had been restrained from attacking the forts, from the fact that he had. 
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not suitable means of transportation to convey his troops across the bay to 
take possession of them, And again, he was not very unwilling that three 
thousand rebel troops should be detained behind those impotent ramparts. 
They might cause much trouble elsewhere, but could do no harm there. 

The recent triumphs of our naval squadron had spread the terror of its 
arm all along the Southern coast. No fort or city or any navigable har- 
bor, not even Charleston, with its Sumter, could now be considered safe. 
The rebel government had recently adopted the policy of reducing its lines 
of defense, and massing its forces. Thus influenced, they decided to 
evacuate their military stations manifestly untenable in eastern and west- 
ern Florida, Commodore Dupont, sailing down the coast from Port Royal, 
had found all the eastern forts evacuated, and had raised over them the 
National banner. 

The rebels having decided.to abandon all their works at Pensacola, 
resolved to destroy everything which they could not carry away. At 
eleven o'clock at night, of the 9th of May, the National troops on Santa 
Tosa Island, perceived indications of some unusual movements on the 
opposite shores, The alarm was instantly given, when signal lights were 
seen ascending from Tort McRae, which were immediately answered along 
the line of forts to Pensacola, and the work of destruction began. Hun- 
dreds of rebels were seen running in all directions applying torches to the 
combustible materials which had previously been arranged; and almost 
instantly a wide-reaching conflagration lighted up the midnight sky. The 
flames burst forth, along the winding coast, a distance of nearly ten miles, 
from Fort McRae to Pensacola. The Marine Tlospital buildings at the 
navy yard, store-houses, forts, barracks, dwelling-houses, shipping—all 
were enveloped in sheets of fire. ‘To add to the sublimity of the scene, all 
the batteries upon Santa Rosa opened their guns upon the retreating foe, 
It was hoped that thus the retreat of the rebels might be precipitated, and 
the progress of their incendiarism arrested. The vandals, however, had 
well matured their plans for the destruction of all the property they had 
30 infamously wrested from the United States Government. For five 
hours bomb-shells fell like hail-stones around the flaming fortifications, and 
the designs of the rebels were, in a measure, frustrated. Some of their 
work of ruin they were compelled to leave unfinished. They had failed 
in their attempt to fire their camp, and it fell into the hands of the National 
troops, almost unharmed, with all its tents and equipments. The light- 
house and Fort Baraneas were also but little injured. They had filled 
the enstom-house with combustibles and had attempted to set them on fire, 
but the shells which were dropping so fast, drove them away before they 
had accomplished their plan, and the building was saved. The marine 
barracks, the foundry, the machine shops and the granite dock in the navy 
yard, were saved for the National Government, But McRae. and scores 
of other buildings were a mass of smoking ruins when the morning light 
broke upon the scene of desolation. 

The rebels having withdrawn, General Arnold dispatched his aid, Capt. 
R. Jackson, across the bay, in a blockading schooner, to Pensacola, with 
an order for the surrender of the city. A crowd of citizens surrounded 
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him at the landing, many, with undisguised joy, weleoming him as the 
representative of their old Government. The citizens were called upon to 
aid in extinguishing the burning wharves, and other public property, to 
which call they willingly responded. 

It so chanced that Com. Porter was cruising along the Gulf coast that 
night, in the splendid steamer, the Warriet Lane. Seeing the light of the 
conflagration, he immediately turned his prow-in that direction, and in the 
early morning was at Pensacola, to find the rebel forts evacuated or in 
ruins, and Warrington, a large part of the navy yard, and portions of 
Pensacola, in ashes. Tis arrival was very opportune, as Gen. Arnold had 
not otherwise the means of transporting his troops across the bay, to take 
possession of the abandoned works. The TIarriet Lane performed this 
needful duty, and on that eventful day, the Stars and Stripes again floated 
over all the national property in the hafbor of Pensacola; the flag of 
treason no longer disgracing any portion of Florida. 

Our troops found the streets of Pensacola silent and deserted, and every 
thing going to decay. Rebellion had ruined its trade, and blasted its 
prosperity. There was one portion of the population who received the 
National troops, with joy which could not be repressed. The whole 
colored population were half delirious with delight. They were eager to 
assist our soldiers in every possible way. Even the frowns and menaces 
of rebel masters could not restrain them. The negroes, fond of music, 
always sing when happy. Some untutored Milton among their number 
had improvised a jubilant song, ending in the retrain, welcoming the long- 
expected Yankees, their looked-for Messiah, 


“Dey have come at last, 
Dey have come at last.” 


The melody of this song greeted the ears of our soldiers everywhere ; and 
the negroes engaged with a will in any work to which they were invited, 
cheering themselves in labors ever so arduous with this anthem of their 
deliverance. They had faith in God. We pray thee, 6h, God! that they 
may not be disappointed. 

Every fort in the Southern States can easily, economically and effect- 
ually, be garrisoned by colored troops. They ought to be thus garri- 
soned. The men are there, among their friends, acclimated and eager tor 
the werk. They can afford to serve for small wages, and, under edueated 
officers from our military schools, are abundantly capable of performing 
all the service which can be required of them. Just emerging from the 
debasement of slavery, the highly honorable service of the soldier would 
be to them most valuable tuition. Our Northern young men, with energy 
and education, are too valuable to be cooped up in forts, and to spend their 
days shouldering a musket. They are needed to extend the beauty and 
thrift of Northern villages all over our majestic land. How long would 
England retain India, if she scorned to employ a native soldier? Every 
consideration of common sense combines to urge the garrisoning of our 
Southern forts with colored men, from that region. And let them 
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be so garrisoned that rebellion will never again raise her parricidal 
hand. The regaining of the bay of Pensacola by the National Government, 
cleared Florida of the last rebel force of any importance, within the State. 

Early in Mareh, an expedition had sailed from Port Royal, to take pos- 
session of the eastern coast. The fleet consisted of the flag-ship Wabash, 
under Com. Dupont, and twenty-six gun-boats and transports. Hugging 
the coast of Georgia, they passed down the sound between Cumberland 
Island and the main-land, until they reached Amelia Island, just off the 
coast of Florida. Upon the northern extremity of this island, there is one 
of the finest harbors south of the Chesapeake, upon the shores of which 
bay there slumbers the antique little town of Old Fernandina. Just before 
reaching this place, the fleet picked up one of our ever faithful friends, a 
contraband, who informed them that the rebels had abandoned in haste 
the whole of the defenses of Fétmandina, and were at that moment retreat- 
ing from Amelia Island, with such munitions as they could carry away 
with them in their precipitate flight. Commander Drayton, in the 
Pawnee, with one or two gun-boats of light draft, was ordered to push 
through the sound, and save es much as possible of the public and private 
property from destruction. The remainder of the fleet pushed out to sea, 
and steamed for the island by its ocean approaches. The water in the 
sound was so shoal, that all the gun-boats except one grounded. Com- 
mander Drayton pushed on with three armed launches. They soon came 
to Fort Clinch, at the north end of Amelia Island, guarding the inlet to 
the sound. Its garrison of 1,500 men had deserted it the day before, hay- 
ing received a telegram announcing the approach of the fleet. A boat's 
crew was sent on shore, to raise over the ramparts the Stars and Stripes. 
As they approached Old Fernandina, some persons on the shore waved a 
white flag, while some lurking rebels, concealed in the bushes, fired a yol- 
ley of rifle shots at them, wounding five and piercing the clothes of many 
others. A railroad train, loaded with rebels and their purloined store of 
national property, was seen, just starting from the town. Two locomotives 
were attached to the train, A railroad bridge connects the island with the 
main-land. The whole train effected its escape, and disappeared in the 
woods on the other side. A little steamer, however, which had attempted 
to escape, was captured. The fleet took possession of the harbor, and of 
the small town of St. Mary, in Georgia, nearly opposite. 

Fort Clinch, the main defense of the harbor and the inlet, was a pen- 
tagonal structure, with detached towers and bastions, and detached scarps, 
loop-holed for musketry. Its armament consisted of twenty-seven guns, 
most of them thirty-two pounders, with a one hundred and twenty-eight 
pounder, and one rifled gun. The rebels carried off eighteen of the guns 
to Savannah, spiking the rest, and burning their gun-carriages. A few 
days after this, Jacksonville was also taken, and a few other minor points, 
without any struggle. And thus the nation of Florida, as it had no longer 
a recognized government of its own, became again a territory of the 
United States, 
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Ix November, 1861, Gen, Sherman, at Port Royal, received orders to 
make a reconnoissance of Tybee Island, at the mouth of the Savannah 
River, as a preliminary to the reduction of Fort Pulaski, which commands 
the approaches to Savannah, Georgia, Savannah is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the Southern cities, containing a population of about 6,000 whites 
and 6,000 slaves. It is situated on a plateau, about- forty feet above the 
level of the river, and seventeen miles from its mouth. Like many other 
of the cities of the South, it has an oriental air of repose, in strong contrast 
with the life and vigor of Northern cities. Tybee Island, at the mouth of 
the river, is a low, barren expanse of sand ridges, about eight miles long 
and six wide. At the northern extremity of the island there is a Jight- 
house, and a strong Martello tower, one of those massive circular structures 
of masonry, such as the English scattered so profuseby along their coasts to 
guard against the threatened invasion by Napoleon. Three war vessels 
were despatched upon this enterprise. On the 25th of November they 
appeared off Tybee, and commenced throwing shot and shell upon the 
island, at those points where any foe might lurk, Awaking no response, 
they landed, and found all the works abandoned, At the base of the 
tower they found a strong battery, but the rebels had been inspired with 
such terror by the successful bombardment of Forts Walker and Beaure- 
gard, that they did not venture to make any stand behind the feebler 
intrenchments of Tybee. Indeed, Commodore Tatnall announced that 
after the successful firing at Hilton Head, nothing the rebels had erected 
could withstand the National fleet. An intense panic had pervaded the 
whole line of the Southern coast. Several thousand troops took possession 
of the island ; the flag of the Union was raised, and deliberate preparations 
were made for the reduction of Pulaski. The old Spanish tower was 
repaired and mounted with an effective armament of 32 and 64-pounders, 
while breastworks were thrown up surrounding it, a mile in circumference. 
Only two thousand troops were landed upon the island, and the amount 
of labor pertormed by them seems incredible. This National fort, Pulaski, 
was considered one of the most impregnable in the United States. It had 
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been reared at an expense of a million of dollars, and was amply provided 
with all the appliances which modern military science could suggest. Its 
walls, of very hard brick, were nine feet thick and forty feet high. Its 
armament consisted of one hundred and fifty of the most massive and 
effective guns known in warfare. The fort was situated upon a small 
island, called Cockspur, ard perfectly commanded the approaches in every 
direction, The rebels felt that they had at least one fort, Pulaski, which 
was impregnable. A rebel officer, writing from Pulaski to one of the 
Southern papers, said :* z 

“The enemy have gainctt-little by taking:Tybee Island. We have 
plenty of ammunition and men, and we defy them to come in range of onr 
gins. We will show them the differeftce between Port Royal and Fert 
Pulaski.” : 

Still the inhabitants of Savannah were terribly alarmed, for the 
National troops had established themselves within seventeen miles of their 
streets. All the families who could leave fled, carrying with them their 
slaves, as the most valuable portion of their property. Early in Decem- 
ber, Gen. Gilmore, having made a careful reconnvissance of that part of 
the island where batteries could be planted which would reach Pulaski, 
reported that in his judgment the fort could be reduced by mortars and 
rifled guns established on the north-west end of Tybee Island. He recom- 
mended that eleven-mortar batteries should be erected, so that a shell 
should be thrown every minute into the fort. He would also have as 
many rifled guns as mortars, throwing their shot still more rapidly. -All 
necessary arrangements being made, the works were commenced on the 
20th of February, under the superintendence of Gen, Gilmore, who de- 
servedly acquired great credit for the engineering skill and administrative 
ability with which he conducted them to a triumphant conclusion. The 
eleven batteries were constructed with a parapet eight feet high, and a 
bomb-proof traverse between every two guns. The mortars, which were 
sunk in the ground, fired over the parapets ; the guns throngh embrasures. 
The batteries were twenty-five yards apart, and connected by trenches 
affording safe communication between them. Several of the batteries had 
also a bomb-proot surgery, supplied with all requisites for surgical opera- 
tions. Each battery had also a well of water. In addition to these a boat 
was also brought around, with a battery mounted pen it and stationed 
near a bend, in Lazaretto Creek, which placed it within very effective 


* As our troops landed in Georgia an addregs Was issued to the people of that State, signed by 
Howell Cobb, R. Toombs, M. J. Crawford, Thomas Rt, R. Cobb, Tho following oxtract gives an 
interesting view of the state of mind of those rebels, 

“The foot of the oppressor is on the soil of Georgia, Te comes with lust in his eye, poverty 
in his purse and hell in his heart. He comes a robber and a murderer, How shall you meet him? 
With the sword at the threshold] With death for him or for yourself] But more than this; let 
every woman have a torch, every child a firebrand; let the loved homes of youth be made ashes, 
and the fields of our heritage be made desolate, Let blackness and ruin mark your departing 
steps, if depart you must, and let a desert more terrible than Sahara welcome the Vandals. Let 
every city be leveled by the flames, and every village lost in ashes. Trust wife and children to 
the sure refuge and protection of God, preferring even for these loved ones the charnel house as 


a re than loathsome vassalage to a uation already sunk below the contempt of the civilizea 
world,” 
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range of the fort. The construction of these batteries involved immense 
labor, in which the negroes were exempted from taking any share. There 
yvas no wharf at Tybee. A heavy surf dashed upon the shore. The pon- 
derous guns were pitched overboard at high tide from floats upon the 
beach, and when the tide went down were mounted on sling carts, and 
dragged by white hands over the sands. to their destination’ Beneath a 
blazing sun the young-men of the North, all unaccustomed to such labor, 
were driven to these toils, when thousands of hearty, healthy, robust 
negroes were loitering abaut, not knowing what to do with themselves, 
but longing to seize the ropes and drag the guns with shouts of jubilee. 
Ilundreds of our noblest young men, glorious, patriotic boys, from the 
refined homes of the Northwiainted and sickened and died in the hospitals, 
from this unpardonable folly. : 

Tt was a distance of two and a half miles from the landing to the bat- 
teries. It required three hundred men to move a thirteen-inch mortar, 
weighing 17,000 pounds, loaded on a sling cart. They frequently got 
mired, and the labor was enormous in extricating them. Twenty-two of 
the guns were served, during the bombardment, by men who had per- 
formed these fatiguing labors. All the instruction in gunmery they could 
receive was such as they gained, at odd times, when they could be spared 
from other duties. 

There were political complications mingling with the strife, which 
faithful history must not ignore. There was a party at the North, active 
and unscrupulous, who were anxious to preserve slavery. They desired, 
above all things, to save slavery from harm, as the only means of keeping 
the whole South united, as a sectional party. They could then, though in 
the great minority at the North, unite their votes with the slayeholding 
South, and‘thus secure, as they had done for years, the control of the Gov- 
ernment, with all its enormous patronage. These men were not Secession- 
ists. They were all in favor of the Union. They thought that the Union 
ought to have been maintained, in the first place, by yielding to the 
demands of the South, and adopting slavery as the corner-stone of the 
Constitution. They accused the friends of freedom in the North with 
being the guilty cause of the rebellion, by not acceding to these demands. 
They now wished to end the war by so exhausting the North, that it would 
earnestly invite the South back on its own terms; and by inflicting just 
enovgh trouble upon the South, to induce them to wish to return. Unfor- 
tunately for the honor of our arms, many of the most prominent generals 
belonged to this party, and conducted the war at first upon these princi- 
ples. Conciliation and compromise was the motto emblazoned upon their 
banners. Those officers who cherished different views, and pushed the 
war with all vigor, such men as Fremont and Sigel, and Hunter and 
Phelps, and others who might be mentioned, were denounced and thwarted 
in all ways. TMence few victories were obtained in those portions of the 
field, where enormous Union armies were marshaled, and held in repose 
in the presence of inferior foes. 

But the great mass-of the Northern people, of both the old parties, 
democrat and republican, rose above these low and groveling thoughts. 
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They wished to see the Union restored upon principles which would pre- 
vent the formation of sectional parties, that we might be henceforth a 
homogeneous people, with harmonious institutions of freedom extending 
over the whole land. Slavery had kept the nation in a constant broil, 
from the days of the Revolution, Slavery had culminated in this hideous 
rebellion, which, in eighteen months, had cost the country, North and 
South, two hundred thousand lives, and an expenditure of two thousand 
millions of dollars, beside incidental expenses in the ravages of armies, the 
prostration of business, and time profitlessly employed, amounting to 
countless millions more. The loss to the nation was estimated, by an 
ingenious calculation, to amount to ten thousand millions of dollars, 
Slavery, continued, would inevitably bear the same fruit. Slavery 
strengthened the arm of rebellion, and palsied the energies of freedom. 
It dug trenches, fed rebel armies, and supported at home the families of 
traitors who were in the field; and therefore, every true patriot in the 
land, rising above the mercenary considerations of party, desired intensely 
that slavery might perish, God had opened the door, almost miraculously, 
for its overthrow. Lvery intelligent man admitted, that if the abolition 
of slavery was essential to the salvation of the nation, the constituted 
authorities were bound, as a military necessity, to pronounce its abolition. 
All constitutional restraints of the civil power were swept away, by the 
inexorable law of military necessity, Such were the views of political 
petriotism. With the Christian community, still higher views prevailed. 
They accepted the doctrine of the fraternity of man, as taught by our 
Saviour. They wept over the wrongs inflicted upon their colored brother. 
They deemed slavery a heinous sin in the sight of God, and believed 
that it was always politie to do right, and had no hope that God would 
‘bless a hypocritical nation, pretending to love liberty, and yet consigning 
four millions of its innocent poor to debasement, ignorance, and unpaid 
toil. In every disaster, as in Egypt’s plagues, they heard the voice of 
God, saying, “* Let my people go.” 

At the commencement of the conflict, the slavelholders were also in 
favor of Union. Permanent separation, as we have mentioned, was not 
their original plan. They hoped that the threat of secession would bring 
the North to terms. Failing in that, they tried secession itself, hoping 
thus to secure the adoption of their wishes,—then to reconstruct the Union 
on the basis of slavery. But as the conflict continned, becoming exaspe- 
rated, they vehemently affirmed that they would not, upon any terms 
whatever, live in union with the freemen of the North. In this last 
resolve, and this only, their Northern allies were compelled to abandon 
them. Still they hoped to coax them back, by the most abounding pro- 
testations of submission. They were willing to lie low at the foot of the 
slaveholder, if he would but aid them in getting office, 

Thus it was that for weary months the armies of freedom struggled 
unavailingly, often led by generals who hated freedom and loved slavery. 
The hearts of many patriots were faint. In every corps of the army there 
were officers who nobly espoused the cause of universal liberty, but in the 
early months of the war they were so trammeled by their superiors, that 
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they could accomplish but little. And thus it was that here, on Tybee 
Island, where, trom the vicinity, any amount of acclimated laborers might 
have been found, our Northern young men had all the exhausting drudgery 
to perform. The spirit of pro-slavery forbade the employment of the 
hands of slaves, lest the slaveholders should be provoked, and the institu- 
tion endangered. ; 

Through toil, and suffering, and death, the work of rearing the batte- 
ries on Tybee was pushed with great efliciency. Seven of the batteries 
were constructed entirely by our volunteer soldiers, who did all the dig- 
ging and shoveling in constructing the works, and the road leading to 
them, and who performed all the labor ef transporting and mounting the 
guns. The batteries being completed, three or four days were spent, 
previous to opening the bombardment, in drilling the men in artillery 
practice. The men who did nearly all this heavy work, were the 7th 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteers, and the 46th Regiment of New York 
Volunteers, with three companies of Rhode Island Artillery, and five 
companies of the Sth Maine Regiment. The 8th Michigan and 76th 
Pennsylvania Regiments eventually joined them. As most of the batte- 
ries were in full view of Pulaski, though between one and two miles dis- 
tant, all the work had to be done upon them during the night. One mile 
of the road leading toward them, led through a very soft and wet marsh. 
This was crossed on fascines, thrown upon the ground, composed of small 
poles, cighteen feet long, and bound strongly together with withes, in bun- 
dles about nine inches in diameter. Many thousands of these were con- 
structed. Over this road, all the mammoth guns and mortars had to be 
trundled, and all the immense weight of shot and shells. Twenty-two 
thousand pounds of powder, twenty thousand 10 and 13-inch shells, and 
thirty thousand solid shot, were stored in these magazines,* 

By the 10th of April everything was ready. The magazines were 
supplied with powder, and vast conical heaps of shot and shell were piled 
up around the guns. At twenty minutes before eight a. ., a puff of smoke 
wreathed up over the central battery, followed by a sullen boom, and a 
shell with its shrill scream rose high in the air. Its fuse was not well 
timed, and it soon burst, with a roar like an answering echo to the gun, 
which reverberated over the bay. It was the first intimation the foe had 
of the location of the batteries. Almost instantly a puff was seen from Fort 
Pulaski, then the deep and distant boom came rolling over the wave, and 
a solid shot of thirty-two pounds weight buried itself in the sand. The 


* On tho morning of the 10th, before opening the fire, Gen. Hunter sent to Pulaski, with a flag 
of trace, the following demand for its surrender, addressed to the commanding officer: “Sir, I 
hereby demand of you the surrender and restoration of Fort Pulaski to the authority and possession 
of the United States. This demand is made with a view to save the effusion of blood, which must 
follow the bombardment and assault, now in readiness to bo opened, The number, ealibre, and 
completeness of the batteries surrounding you, leave no doubt of what must be the Tesult, in case 
of your refusal. And as the defense, however obstinate, must eventually succumb to tho assailing 
force at my disposal, it is hoped that you may see fit to avert the useless waste of life,” &e. 

To this, Col. Chas. H. Olmstead, in command, replied, “ Sir, I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of this date, demanding the unconditional surrender of Fort Pulaski. In 
reply, I can only say that I am here to defend the fort, not to surrender it,” &e. 
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battle was now opened from every battery on the shore, and from every gun 
in Pulaski which could be brought to bear upon the assailants. All the 
day long, without one moment’s intermission, the roar of’ the bombardment 
continued. From the shipping off Tybee and from many points on the 
island the contest was watched. At length a cloud of yellow dust seemed 
to rise from a portion of the walls of Pulaski. All glasses were instantly 
turned to the point, and a large dent was scen where a rifled shot lad 
struck the brick-work. With accurate aim and rapid firing, shot followed 
shot in the same direction. In the course of an hour a large number of 
similar fractures were seen. At cleven o’¢lock a simultaneous cheer burst 
from the gun-boats, for a lucky shot struck the flag-staff and the rebel 
banner fell. The firing from the Fort was, however, continued uninter- 
rupted, showing that as yet they had no thought of surrender, and the flag 
was soon again floating. And now every shot from the rifled guns seemed 
to tell, and a breach was manifestly in progress. Dense volumes of smoke 
began to arise from beyond the fort, showing that some buildings in their 
rear had been set on fire. 

The generals in command, Gen, IIunter, Gen. Benham, Gen. Gilmore, 
and Com. Rodgers, of the Wabash, with their staif officers, took their 
stations between two of the batteries, Lincoln and Burnside, where they 
were sheltered by a sand ridge. From this point of observation, about a 
mile and a half distant from Pulaski, they watched with a powerful tele- 
scope the progress of the bombardment. The enemy had caught sight of 
them, and trained one of their barbette guns upon the spot. At frequent 
intervals a shell came whizzing through the air, over their heads. They 
could, however, see the flash and the puff of smoke, and hear its screech 
in season to seck shelter behind their sandy parapet. Some of the vet- 
erans, however, deemed it inconsistent with soldierly dignity to attempt 
to dodge such missiles. The shells generally went shrieking over their 
heads far onward into the swamp, where, sinking into the black ooze, 
they exploded with great commotion. The morning was clear and cold. 
A fresh north-easterly wind whitened the bay, and dashed the surf from 
the broad Atlantic on the low and sandy shores. The fort stood out in the 
bright sunlight, with all its angles distinctly defined, a perfect target for 
the thirty-six guns playing upon it. By noon forty-one scars were counted 
on the south face, and geveral of the embrasures were much enlarged by 
the heavy pounding. With the night the fire ceased. No one had been 
hurt in the batteries, and though the fort was somewhat scarred, its real 
powers of resistance did not seem to be at all abated. 

With the earliest dawn of Friday morning the bombardment was 
resumed on both sides with the greatest vigor. The effect of the previous 
fire now began to be apparent. In many places the walls had been so 
weakened that shot and shell pierced. The fire was mainly concentrated 
upon one spot, and soon a large breach was effected, through which solid 
balls and conical shells were plunged directly into the fort. About nine 
o'clock, a private, in battery McClellan, was struck by a solid shot, and 
died within an hour. This was the first and only casualty during the 
bombardment. Every shot from the batteries now seemed to tell. The 
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breach upon which the whole fire was concentrated grew hourly larger, 
and large masses of brick fell into the ditch. Thus animated the cannon- 
eers plied more vigorously their work, when the officers, with their glasses, 
observed something rise from the north angle of the fort, and seized by the 
wind out streamed the white flag of surrender. The rebel banner fell, and 
every gun on Pulaski was silent. 

Tt was two o'clock in the afternoon of April 11. The gunners sprang 
upon the parapets and cheer upon cheer burst from their lips, as enthu- 
siastic as were ever uttered upon field of battle. They were expecting to 
storm the fort; to rush in, at a fearful loss of life, at the breach which they 
were effecting. And they had now captured one of the strongest forts in 
the world, while at the distance of a mile and a half from it, with the loss 
of but asingle man. Two boats were immediately dispatched to the fort, 
containing twenty-four commissioned officers. It was with no little difii- 
culty that it was reached, for the wind had been blowing nearly a gale for 
twenty-four hours, and the broad mouth of the river was very rough. The 
party was met, at the fort, by Col. Olmstead, a Northern man, who was 
in command, and after a short conference with Gen. Gilmore, its imme- 
diate and unconditional surrender was assented to. The flag of the United 
States was again run up, upon that staff from which treason had struck it 
down. The guns were all stacked in the area, and the captured rebels were 
sent to their quarters. The 7th Connectient Volunteers were ordered to 
garrison the fort, an honor which they richly merited for the conspicuous 
part they had taken in its capture. The regimental colors of the 8th 
Maine, and of the volunteer engineers, were also raised over the fort in 
recognition of their eminent services. 

The rebel officers delivered their swords to Major Halpine. Each offi- 
cer, as he surrendered his weapon, seemed called upon to make a short 
speech, some of them singularly bombastic and ridiculous, Col. Olmstead, 
an earnest, misguided man of deep religious feelings, had the manners of a 
gentleman, and secured, by the propriety of his demeanor, the respect of 
his captors. The officers were allowed the limits of the island, on parole. 
Three hundred and eighty-three prisoners, forty thousand pounds of pow- 
der with proportionate shot and shell, three hundred barrels of beef and 
pork, twenty-eight thousand pounds of hard bread, with rice, sugar and 
coffee in abundance, were found in the magazines,and store-houses. 

But notwithstanding this abundarit supply of the munitions of war, the 
surrender was a necessity. The shot, piercing the breach, raked the inte- 
rior of the fort, and struck directly upon the main magazine. An explo- 
sion was imminent, which would blow the fort and its defenders into the 
air. Though not one of the garrison had been killed and but three 
wounded, the surrender was a necessity. The interior of the fort pre- 
sented an aspect of utter ruin. Eleven guns were disabled, the parapet 
and traverses were shattered, and the area ploughed up in all directions. 
Bricks, splinters and rubbish were scattered around, and many of the case- 
mates in ruins, the guns buried out of sight under the déris. Over a 
tiiousand shells had exploded within the fort. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
at night when the National volunteers, groping their way in through the 
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intricate channel by the light of a clouded moon, reached the wharf. Some 
of the rebel soldiers were loitering about, seeming very sad, many of them 
declaring that they had been forced into the rebellion. The ofticers, how- 

-ever, were resolute and defiant in their treason. Upon carefully exam- 
ining the efiects of the bombardment, it was ascertained that by far the 
most effective weapon which had been used, was the James’ gun, throwing 
24, 32 and 42-pound shot.* 

Subsequent reports from Savannah showed that the capture of Pulaski 
excited the utmost consternation there. Notwithstanding the rebels had 
filled the channel of the river with sunken hulks and every other obstruc- 
tion they could devise, the inhabitants were almost insane with terror. 
The fall of the fortress upon which they had reposed such implicit reliance 
was an event so sudden and unlooked for, that they expected immediately 
to see the fleet before their doors. The rail-cars were crowded with flying 
families, and with property of all kinds, seeking safety in the far interior. 
It is a fact worthy of notice that the Stars and Stripes rose over Pulaski 
on the anniversary of the day on which treason compelled that banner to 
be turled on Fort Sumter. Just twelve months to a day, from the time 
when the rebels took possession of Sumter, Fort Pulaski capitulated to the 
National force. In this affair the rebels had been entirely out-generaled. 
Six weeks before the bombardment, a back channel had been discovered, 
by which Pulaski could be isolated from Savannah. The important pas- 
sage was immediately seized by a naval force, and also several other adja- 
cent islands, with their water surroundings. Datteries were at once reared, 
secretly, which commanded these creeks and the Savannah River above 
the fort. These operations were conducted so adroitly under cover of the 
night, that one morning the garrison woke up to find themselves, much to 
their surprise and consternation, thus unenviably situated, and also the 
fort invested. + 

There were about a dozen negroes taken in the fort, who had been 
employed there as waiters. Under the humane regime of Gen. Hunter, 
they were all declared free. One quite intelligent man, forty-seven years 
of age, said that for thirty years he had hired his time, paying his master 
twelve dollars a month, and his wife paid eight dollars a month. Thus 
this poor black man and wife had supported themselves and family thirty 
years, paying a man, who called himself their master, two hundred and 
forty dollars a year—amounting in all to $7,200. And this case is but one 
of thousands. Could he have laid up that money for himself, with the 
interest, he would then have been worth the pretty sum of fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars. There is something inexpressibly vulgar and 
despicable, in a man who calls himself a gentleman, going to a poor black 
washerwoman, who has been toiling all the month at the wash-tub, and 
robbing her of eight dollars of her wages, and doing this month after 


* A good anecdote is told of one of the Connecticut troops. While talking with a rebel sol- 
dier, the latter said, tauntingly, “At least, with all our faults, we have never made wooden nut- 
megs." Tho Yankee boy quietly replied, with a very demure look, but with a slight twinkling of 
tho eye, “We do not make them of wood any longer,” and pointing to one of the enormous balls 
which had breached the fort, “we make them of iron now.” 
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month and year after year. Nothing but slavery can sink a man so low. 
That such men should utter the word chivalry! / 

As the achievements of the Merrimac and the Monitor proved that 
wooden ships are no longer of much service in war, so the successful bo- 
bardment of Pulaski must introduce important modifications into the 
theory and practice of land defenses. It is now clear that the old walls of 
masonry, cannot withstand the massive shells and rifled shot of modern 
warfare. In the bombardment of a day and a half, the massive walls of 
Pulaski were crumbled, by the improved conical projectiles fired from 
ranges varying from 1,643 to 3,476 yards, the nearest range being almost 
a mile and the farthest over two miles. An iron facing, at least, for all 
brick walls, is henceforth indispensable. 

Though it was not then deemed advisable to send a force to attack 
Savannah, the recapture of Pulaski was an event of much moment. It 
placed the chief city of the Southern Atlantic sea-board under the control 
of the National Government, su that it could be taken whenever a move 
should be made in that direction. It effectually blockaded that important 
port, while it relieved the large blockading squadron which had been 
detained there. And it was another and a very impressive evidence, of the 
determination and power of the Government to repossess itself of all that 
National property, which had been seized by rebellion. 

It was well understood by all parties that the British Government were 
eager to espouse the cause of the South, that the Union might be broken 
up, and thus republican institutions be thrown into hopeless disgrace. 
The Richmond Examiner, of January 1, with ample means, through its 
agents, of knowing the sentiments of the Cabinet of St. Janes, deploring 
that the United States had so managed the Trent affair as to escape war 
with England, said: “ It is certain that the British wanted war ; that they 
were confident of getting it; and that they will be bitterly disappointed 
at the unsatisfactory result,” To be prepared for such an addition to our 
difficulties, which might at any moment arise, a circular was issued to the 
governors of all the States, bordering on the ocean or lakes, to put their 
coast and lake defenses ‘into effective condition, Nearly six millions of 
dollars were appropriated, in this our hour of need, to strengthen these 
fortresses against the menaces of England. The treatment received from 
England was not what the country had expected. The disposition of the 
United States, both Government and people, towards the mother country, 
was signally manifested in the greeting extended to the Prince of Wales, 
spontaneous, sincere, and influenced by no comminglings with considera- 
tions of policy. It came from the heart. The return we have received 
will never be forgotten. And when North and South shall again be 
united, under free institutions, slavery swept away forever, England may 
look in yain to find a friend in man, woman or child on this continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. _ 
There are thousands now who, without any combination, instinctively and 
from an irrepressible sense of indignation, refuse to purchase any article 
whatever of English manufacture. Had not England encouraged the slave- 
holding rebels, before they rose in rebellion, that England’s flect and army 
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would intervene in their favor, the traitors never would have ventured to 
unturl their flag. Had not England encouraged them, atter the bloody 
strife was opened, with her moral support, cheering on the rebels, prom- 
ising them aid, assisting them in every covert way, and denouncing and 
insulting the National Government, the rebellion, in its earliest stages, 
would have been quelled, and our beloved land would have been saved 
this deluge of blood and woe. England! the wrongs you have inflicted 
upon America are too deep to be forgiven. We are glad that the ocean 
rolls between us. We pray Almighty God to grant us henceforth peace 
forever with all nations. We have had enough of war. Our souls loathe 
it. But rest assured, that the state of public sentiment in America is now 
such, that should you again desire war, you can have it. You have 
incurred the contempt of the South as well as the indignation of the 
North. A war with you now would do more to unite the North and 
South in fraternal bonds, than anything else which can well be imagined. 
You might have made us your friends. And the friendship of America is 
not to be despised. It is now too late. 

Along the Potomae all continued quict. In the intrenchments there, 
an army of 250,000 men were gathered, and such an army was probably 
never before raised. It consisted of the very best portion of the popula- 
tion of the Northern States—the noblest and most intelligent young men, 
from all the varied walks of life. This army, for some strategic reason, 
was held in repose, while vigorous blows were being struck, by direction 
of the commander-in-chief, elsewhere. Gen. Burnside, in his official re- 
port of the military operations at Roanoke, ascribed the movement to the 
directing mind of Gen, McClellan. His report contains the following pas- 
sage : 

“T beg to say, to the General Commanding, that I have endeavored to 
carry out the very minute instructions given me by him, before leaving 
Annapolis, and thus far events have been singularly coincident with his 
anticipations. I only hope that we may, in future, be able to carry out in 
detail the remaining plans of the campaign. The only thing I have to 
regret, is the delay caused by the elements.” 

Every day the slavery question was assuming increasing importance. 
It could not be ignored. Wherever our army appeared, the slaves would 
flock toward it, notwithstanding the cold welcome they so often received 
from many of the army officers. Gens. Hunter and Sherman, at Port 
Royal, were friendly toward these children of oppression. And though 
the policy of the Government, controlled by the Border State influence, 
and the pro-slavery spirit of many of the commanding generals, would not 
permit them to act out their views fully, still they could not conceal their 
sympathy in the wrongs of their colored brethren. A correspondent to 
the New York Herald, writing from Hilton Head, under date of Noy. 14, 
Bays: 
" « Contraband slaves still flock into the camps, and at once find profit- 
able employment and plenty to eat from Uncle Sam’s representatives. It 
is highly amusing to see these poor creatures, after their day's work, give 
expressions of their exuberant spirits at the change in their condition, from 
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that of the animal to that of the human being. At night, groups of them 
gather together ; they dance, sing, and otherwise enjoy peo a: 6 
seem grateful to our troops, for their unexpected delivery from the han 
of their tyrant masters.” el 

One moruing, a boat, crowded with forty-five of these fugitives, came 
down the Rappahannock to Fortress Monroe. | The next morning, forty 
more came. It would hardly do to sink their boat with a rifled gun. 
They landed, imploring protection. They had a pitiable story to tell. 
Some were husbands and fathers. Their masters were about to sell them 
down South, lest they should escape, tearing them away from wife and 
children. In their terror, the poor creatures had escaped by night, and 
fled to the National banner for refuge. There were few hearts so hard as 
to wish to drive these stricken ones back to stripes and chains. And so it 
was everywhere. We had but to say the word, and the intelligence flew, 
with telegraphie rapidity, from plantation to plantation, and thousands 
were on the road, looking out for the Stars and the Stripes. Early in 
December, 1861, two thousand daily rations were served out to the contra- 
bands at Fortress Monroe. They were all eager for work, and yet seldom 
were they offered any other reward for their labors than food and shelter. 
They occupied a long, rough, board building, and worked in loading and 
unloading vessels, and in constructing a railroad from the light-house to 
the point. This work was done by contraband labor alone, and saved the 
Government hundreds of thousands of dollars. , An account was kept with 
them, and they were frequently told that all they earned was to be paid to 
their masters. 

It is difficult to describe the position which these men occupied. The 
progress of the public mind was so rapid, that the description of the state 
of things one week, would be totally false the next. There was no national 
policy. Every general did as seemed right in his own eyes. One would 
would drive, with contumely, every colored man from his lines; another 
was eager to surrender him back to his master; another would receive and 
shelter, but not employ them; another would cautiously set them at work. 
Still the flood all set in one direction, toward freedom. The general who 
issued a fierce pro-slavery proclamation to-day, would be ashamed of it 
to-morrow. The United States officer who vehemently affirmed yesterday 
that he would break his sword and renounce his commission, if the per- 
petuity of slavery were endangered by the war, would to-day receive in 
silence and submission a presidential decree of emancipation. The first 
of January, 1862, found all the hardest manual labor, at Fortress Monroe, 
performed by the strong and willing hands of the contrabands. At that 
time, the garrison, with its outposts and fleet, embraced the wants of at 
least 30,000 souls. 

One night, four contrabands in a boat escaped from the North Carolina 
shore, to one of our blockading ships. They were received with the warm- 
est welcome. One was a first-rate carpenter, another the best pilot in the 
Sound; the two others were experienced stevedores. It was a valuable 
accession. The carpenter was immediately put upon the list of applicants 
for a partnership in the navy. With the scamen, as a class, there was no 
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prejudice against these men. Travel enlarges the mind, and breaks down 
the prejudices of nationality. Seamen whose minds had been expanded 
with commerce with the world, who had seen East Indians and Pacific 
Islanders, Chinamen, Arabs, Spaniards, and Norwegians, regarded a man 
as a man. They cheerfully messed with their colored ship-mates, and 
shared with them all toils and rewards. 

At Newbern, a slave girl, eighteen years of age, escaped to the camp. 
She was so white, that none would have suspected that any Ethiopie blood 
was in her veins. She was healthy, ruddy, and beautiful, with finely 
chiseled features, and a periect form. Her master came after her, and, in 
accordance with the policy then prevailing, she was surrendered to him. 
The noble-hearted soldiers of the Union army were exasperated. They 
had not learned to be insensible to such outrages, in the Sabbath-schools 
of the North. The master, apprehensive that she might escape again, put 
her up at auction, to send her down South. She was a beautiful girl, and 
as such, sold for fifteen hundred dollars, though her market value at the 
time would have been hardly half that, merely as a servant. An aged 
colored woman, a mother in that Israel of bondage, commenting upon this 
transaction, said, -prophetically, “God has borne with this slavery, very 
patiently, a great while, but He ain’t a-going to stand it much longer.” 

Poor creatures often came into the camps in great anguish, having left 
their wives and children behind. They had learned that they were to be 
sold “ down South,” beyond the reach of liberty. Once there, there was 
no hope of escape, no hope of ever hearing from wife or child again. If 
they could escape to the lines of the National army, there was still a hope 
that they night be reunited with their families. Through perils and suf- 
ferings which can not be described, they fled. Some who attempted to 
escape were shot ; some were caught, and whipped to death, as a warning 
to others. The sympathies of our soldiers were strongly excited by these 
outrages, and abhorrence of slavery was rapidly extended and intensified 
throughout the army. An officer, writing from Newbern, says, “ In Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, for the past year, I have had opportunities of 
observing large numbers of the contrabands; and my respect for the black 
race has been greatly increased thereby. As a staff officer, I have fre- 
quently had oceasion to obtain information of various kinds, relating to 
roads, navigation, position and detenses of the enemy, and I have invaria- 
bly found that obtained. from the negroes to be most trustworthy. The 
slaves who come into our camp here are, to every appearance, far more 
intelligent than the poor whites.” In the operations of the army, the eon- 
trabands have been of inestimable value. They have obtained important 
information when white men could not. They have acted as spies when 
white men could not be hired to risk their necks. 

On one oceasion, it was necessary to send a steamer from Beaufort, 
N. G., directly under the guns of Fort Macon, into Bogue Sound. The 
channel was narrow and intricate, and it would be necessary to thread it 
in the gloom of the darkest night. Should the steamer ground, she would 
inevitably be lost, and all on board be taken captives. No white pilot 
could be found to undertake the perilous adventure, though three hundred 
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dollars was offered to any white man who would take the steamer by the 
fort. A colored man, who had escaped from a rabid Secessionist, a slave 
who had long been a skillful pilot in those waters, took the boat through. 
Had he been taken, he would have been punished with tortures more 
dreadful than death. Yet all this risk he ran, hoping to achieve his free- 
dom. He was successful. It was rendering an incalculable service to the 
United States. We blush to record that the slave received not a dollar for 
lis service, and that if his master had the next day come to the camp, and 
sworn that he was in favor of the Union, the slave would, under many of 
our generals, have been delivered up to him. 

There were, at this time, in Beaufort district, 8. C., 16,000 slaves, whose 
masters had fled so precipitately that they could not compel their reluctant 
slaves to follow them. Every where the colored people were reported as 
hurrying in droves to our lines... They crowded in small boats around the 
ships, they swarmed upon the decks.» Whenever one of our gun-boats, 
upon a reconnoissance, fired*a heavy gun, cre long they saw the slaves, 
from all directions, attracted by the sound, running across the fields to 
secure their freedom, <5 

About the middle of; November, Maj. Gen. Henry W. Halleck was 
appointed to the command of the Military Department of the West, in the 
place of Gen. Fremont, This-change. wasepeculiarly acceptable to the 
Border State men, and all who were in’ sympathy with their views. It 
was generally, understood that ‘Gen: Halleck was. as hostile to emancipa- 
tion, as Gen. Fremont had been in favor of such measures. The ability 
of Gen. Talleck sas universally recognized, He was a man of very fine 
personal appearance, forty-two years of age ened 328, he graduated at 


West Point, the third:in this class, He had attained a high reputation as 
a man of intellectual ability, A course of lectures upon “ Military Science 
and Art,” which he delivered befvre the Lowell Institute at Boston, subse- 
quently published in a neat volume, gave him position among men of let- 
ters. Removing to California, he became one of the most conspicuous men 
in that rising State, taking an active part in the formation of itS free con- 
stitution, With a high reputation for sagacity, energy, patriotism, and 
integrity, he assumed this responsible command. We shall have occasion 
hereafter, in detail, to speak of the manner in which he conducted the 
Western campaign. The rebels found, to their cost, that they were in the 
hands of one who could strike heavy blows. 

The State of Maine, true to her motto, Dirigo, was the first State in 
the Union to pass a resolution in fayor of confiscating, liberating, and 
arming the slaves of rebels, if it should become a military necessity. This 
important vote passed the Senate on the 8th of February, by a vote of 24 
against 4. About the same time, Gen. Halleck issued an order, which 
acquired great notoriety, as being antagonistic to the views of a large por- 
tion of the Northern people. This order contained the following emphatic 
announcement : 

“It does not belong to the military to decide upon the relation 
of master and slave. Such questions must be settled by the civil 
courts. No fugitive slaves will, therefore, be admitted ‘within our 
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lines or camps, except when specially ordered by the general command- 
ing.” 

The general sentiment of the North was decidedly adverse to this 
order, as it deprived our soldiers of the aid of strong and willing hands, 
and excluded those from whom alone we could obtain, in many cases, 
valuable information respecting the movements of the enemy. Still the 
order met with the cordial approval of the Border States, and of all those 
who feared that slavery might get harm from the progress of the war. 
When, subsequently, the whole rebel army at Corinth escaped the out- 
numbering troops of Gen, Talleck, without the loss of a gun, a wagon, or 
a& man, and our generals, who were facing them, were all left as much 
bewildered as if the rebels had vanished into air, no one knowing where 
they had gone, or where they would strike the next blow,—it was said, 
that had not our faithful allies, the colored men, been excluded from our 
lines, we should have been thoroughly informed of all their movements. 
The fidelity and sagacity of these contrabands in communicating intelli- 
gence, is quite too firmly established to be questioned. 

To meet the vast expenses now accruing, the President was authorized 
by Congress to issue a National currency of notes, of the denomination of 
sive dollars and upward, to the amount of one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars, and also to effect a loan of $500,000,000, Measures were also 
adopted for a direct tax, and other means of raising a revenue, to pay the 
interest on this sum. 

Early in November, the City Council of Philadelphia presented Gen. 
McClellan with a sword, in testimony of their confidence in his ability, 
and their adiniration of his conduct of the war. In a beautiful response, 
he suid, . 

“T ask you to give my warmest and deep thanks to the honorable body 
you represent, for this entirely unmerited compliment. I could thank you 
better if I thought I deserved it, but I do not feel that Ido. Nothing that 
I have yet accomplished would warrant this high compliment. It is for 
the future to determine, whether I shall realize the expectations and hopes 
that have been centred in me. The war can not last long. It may be 
desperate. I ask, in the future, forbearance, patience, and confidence. I 
again thank you, and ask you to convey to the Council my most sincere 
thanks for the sword. Say to them that it will be my ambition to deserve 
it hereafter. I know I do not now.” 

The contrabands at Beaufort County, 8. C., were a remarkably simple, 
confiding, docile people, in the most childish state of ignorance, as a body, 
imaginable. Their condition created great sympathy at the North. A 
society was organized for their benefit, called the “ National Freedman’s 
Reliet Association.” - Under the auspices of this society, early in March, 
1862, sixty persons were sent to aid in their material, intellectual, and 
spiritual elevation. Fifteen of this party were ladies, and some from fami- 
lies of the highest rank. There were farmers, mechanics of several kinds, 
teachers, several physicians, and one or two clergymen. It was a noble 
enterprise, and one upon which God smiled. The success which attended 
these labors was wonderful. The testimony is uncontradicted, that tho 
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freedmen were all ready to work, and that their eagerness to learn lettets 
was insatiable. 

On the 14th of March, Gen. McClellan, who had secured to a wonder- 
ful degree the confidence and affection of his soldiers, issued a very spirited 
address to the army of the Potomac, announcing his reasons for retaining 
them so long unemployed. The battle of Bull Run was fought in July, 
1861. It was now March, 1862. During all this time the army of the 
Potomac, numbering not less than 250,000 men, had been kept inactive, 
save their daily drills behind their intrenchments. From their ramparts 
the flags of the rebels, in interior numbers, could be seen. Washington 
was in a state of siege, and not a transport could ascend the river without 
running the gauntlet of the rebel batteries. The popular but very unsatis- 
factory reason which had been assigned for this long slumber was, that 
Virginia mud forbade the army to advance. In the following brief and 
spirited address, Gen. McClellan announced his reasons for thus holding 
the army in repose. The uneasiness of the country, daily growing more 
intense in view of this long slumber of eight months, rendered it necessary 
that some explanation should break the silence. 

“Soldiers of the Army of the Potomac: For a long time I have kept 
you inactive, but not without a purpose. You were to be disciplined, 
armed and instructed. The formidable artillery you now have, had to be 
created, Other armies were to move and aceomplish certain results. I 
have held you back that you might give the death-blow to the rebellion 
that has distracted our once happy country. The patience you have 
shown, and your confidence in your general are worth a dozen victories. 
These preliminary results are now accomplished. I feel that the patient 
dabors of many months have produced their fruit. The army of the Poto- 
mac is now areal army, magnificent in material, admirable in discipline 
and instruction, excellently equipped and armed: your commanders are 
all that IT could wish. The moment for action has arrived, and I know 

* that I can trust in you to save our country. As I ride through your 
ranks I see, in your faces, the sure presage of victory. I feel that you will 
do whatever I ask of you. The period of inaction has passed. “I will 
bring you now face to face with the rebels, and only pray that God may 
defend the right.” 

On the 2d of December Congress met. The President, in his message, 
said that he did not deem the slavery question of “vital military import- 
ance,” and accordingly left it “to the more deliberate action of the Legis 
lature.” In speaking of the war, he said that he “had in every cage 
thought it proper to keep the integrity of the Union prominent as the pri- 
mary object of the contest.” The Secretary of the Treasury estimated 
that the public debt, which, on the 1st of July, 1861, was $91,000,000, 
would, on the Ist of July, 1862, amount to $517,000,000. It was “esti- 
inated that the current receipts for the year would amount to $329,500,000, 
be ee leamieg $200,000,000 to be provided for 
popes _ Meg rake: y ar reported that the army consisted of 

; en. onths from the rebel assault upon Sumter, this 
number of volunteers had been raised. Such a prompt uprising of a great 
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nation, history has seldom recorded, Of this force, 59,898 were cavalry, 
24,688 artillery, 8,397 riflemen and sharp-shooters, and 107 engineers. 
The increase of the navy was still more astonishing. Notwithstanding the 
impatience of the public led to continual murmurs, it must be the verdict 
of history, that on the whole, wonderful energy and wisdom marked the 
acts of the Navy Department. On the 4th of March, when the new 
administration assumed power, there were but twelve National vessels in 
service on the coast, all counted. On the Ist of December there were two 
hundred and sixty-four war vessels afloat, bearing 2,557 guns, and 22,000 
sailors. Of these one hundred and thirty-six had been purchased and one 
hundred and twenty-eight had been built. Nearly half this fleet were 
steamers, including three iron-clads, and twenty-three first-class gun-boats. 
The blockading sqnadron was divided into three departments. One, under 
Louis M. Goldsborough, guarded the shores of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, Another, under Samuel F. Dupont, took South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida to the Cape, a distance including innumerable inlets of more 
than a thousand miles, The third, under Wm. W. McKean, took the 
whole width of the Gulf, from the Capes of Florida to the Rio Grande. 
Calmly, quietly, resolutely, heedless of murmuring storms, Secretary 
Welles pressed on his way, accomplishing results such as never had been 
accomplished before. And the navy, true to its pristine renown, achieved 
triumphs which never had been and never can be exceeded. The eager- 
ness of our countrymen for action was so intense, that even with these 
achievements, they were dissatisfied. Dut the sober second thoughts of all 
will be that the Navy Department, from Gideon Welles, the Secretary of 
the Navy, to the humblest cabin boy, crowned themselves with honor 
imperishable.* 


* Major John J. Key was asked why the rebel army was not pursued after the battle of 
Antietam. It is now well known, that had the rebels then been followed up, their whole army 
could have been easily captured or destroyed, and thus the war would have been virtually ended 
He replied: “ That is not the game. The object ts, that neither army shall get much advantage of th. 
other; that both shall be kept in the field till they are exhausted, when we will make a compromise and 
save slavery.” Vor avowing this principle, upon which many of his superiors in office acted, Major 
Key was very properly dismissed from service. It is in this sentiment that our readers will find tha 
key to many of the mysteries in this most lethargic warfare. Where this spirit did uot prevail, 
there were fightings and victories; where it did prevail, our sous and brothers perished by thou- 
sands amidst the miasmna of marshes, under the toil of the trenches, and in the gloom of the hos- 
pital. It should be remarked that Major Key was an earnest Union man; that he had never been 
heard to utter a sentiment that could be called disloyal. He wished only to save slavery, with the 
Union, and deemed its preservation sufficiently impurtant to warrant the sacrifice of armiea of 
patriots. 
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Rienst or Secession.—Irs ACCOMPLISHMENT IN LouISIANA.—BLOCKADING THE MIsstsstPPie— 
Stream Ram Manassas.—Navan Expepition.—Gen, B. F, BurLer.—Suir IsLAND.—-PORTER’S 
Mortar FLOTitta.—PiLoT Tows.—ANECDOTE.—FORMIDABLE PREPARATIONS OF THE REBELS.— 
‘AYTACK OF THE ENGLISH IN 1814 upon NEW ORLEANS.—PREPARATIONS ON BOARD THE UNION 
FLEET.—Toro@raPnicaL SukVEY.—RECONNOISSANCE-YANKEEE INGENUITY.—FORCE OF ‘THE 
Unron Firet.—Turic_ine Ixciment, 


Tue slayeholders’ doctrine of secession, which was got up mevely to 
serve a temporary purpose, is the most insane idea ever cherished outside 
of a mad-house. That there is a natural right of revolution, no one denies. 
But that there is a right, under the law, for the state to secede from the 
nation, involving the right of the county to secede from the state, and the 
town from the county, and the individual from the town, is a sentiment 
too absurd for respectful consideration. Nothing but the audacity which 
slavery engenders would embolden a man to utter it. When England con- 
sents to the secession of the county of Kent, taking with it the mouth of 
the Thames, and France assents to the secession of the province of La- 
manche, taking with it the fortresses of Cherbourg, to be ceded at pleasure 
to England or Russia, then may American statesmen begin to consider 
the question, whether 376,913 free whites, scattered over the sugar and 
cotton plantations of Louisiana, may secede from tue Unitea States, take 
with them the mouths of a river which open to an internal navigation of 
more than 50,000 miles, along majestic streams where hundreds of millions 
are soon to dwell. According to this doctrine, Fortress Monroe belongs 
to Virginia, the immense National works at Newport to tlic little State of 
Rhode Island, which she can take possession of at any time and cede to 
England with herself as a naval depot. The vast fortifications at Key 
West and the Tortugas, reared at an enormous National expense, to pro- 
tect our limitless commerce in the Gulf, belong to the petty State of 
Florida, with not 80,000 white inhabitants, and whose naval marine con- 
sists of scarcely a dozen fishing smacks. Cherbourg, in France, the won- 
der of the world, upon this theory, belongs not to the Empire, but to La- 
manche; England’s great naval depot, at Portsmouth, belongs not to the 
kingdom, but to the county of Hants. What reply would England make, 
should that county revolt, and remonstrating against “subjugation,” say 
that all that she wanted was to be “let alone.” ; 
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The United States purchased Louisiana for $15,000,000; expended 
countless millions in clearing out the river, constructing forts, light-houses, 
and all the conveniences for the extensive commerce of the millions soon 
to throng the most magnificent valley upon this globe. They surveyed 
the land, and sold it to settlers for a merely nominal price. Three hun- 
dred and seventy-seven thousand white people, in the course of half a cen- 
tury, were scattered along the banks of its great central stream, and upon 
the rich soil which fringed its swamps. They were prosperous in the cul- 
ture of cotton, and especially of sugar. They were left unrestricted, to 
form and execute all their local laws. To aid these planters, a tariff was 
enacted, protecting sugar, that they might compete more successfully with 
the West Indies. According to the census of 1860, 70,000 of these free 
whites could neither read nor write. 

Under these circumstances, less than one-half of these people decide 
that they will secede from the United States, take possession of the 
National forts, arsenals, custom-houses, and mint, and raise the banner of 
a foreign power over the forts, after having plunged the dishanored Stars 
and Stripes into the ditch. To these pretenders, thirty millions of Ameri- 
cans—to be three hundred millions within the lives of some now born— 
are to lower their flag, whenever their ships enter the Mississippi River, 
the great thoroughfare to the commerce of this new world. The man who 
deems that such a doctrine deserves regard, is a fit candidate for a mad- 
house. 

The act of secession was consummated in the following way. The 
Governor convened an extra session of the legislature. They voted to eall 
a Convention of the representatives of the people, to be held at Baton 
Rouge, Jan. 23, 1861. The New Orleans Picayune, of Dee. 23, said, in 
reference to this Convention: “ No plan of conciliation, short of a final 
settlement of the slavery agitation, by amendments to the Constitution, 
can, we think, be satisfactory.” At the meeting of the Convention, ex- 
Governor Morton, an avowed Secessionist, was chosen chairman, by vote 
of 81 to 41. A committee of fifteen was nominated dy the chair to report 
an ordinance of secession. The report was accepted, by a vote of 113 to 
17. It was also voted that the ordinance should go into immediate effect, 
without waiting for the ratification of the people, it being assumed that 
the people would ratify it. When, two months after this Convention had 
declared, “that Louisiana hereby resumes the rights and powers hereto- 
fore delegated to the Government of the United States of America, and 
its citizens are absolved from allegiance to the said Government, and she 
is in full possession of all the rights and sovereignty that appertain to a 
free and independent State,” the ordinance was submitted to the people, 
the vote stood, for secession, 20,448 ; against it, 17,296. The most intelli- 
gent men in the State have declared, that beyond all question, this act of 
treason would, even then, have been repudiated by the people, had not, in 
many places, as in New Orleans, the polls been seized by armed mobs, and 
thousands of peaceable citizens been deprived of their right of voting. As 
it was, less than 21,000 men assumed to wrest from the control of the 
United States, the mouths of’ the Mississippi. 
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Even before the meeting of the Convention, on the 1ith of J anuary, 
some armed men from New Orleans had taken possession of the United 
States Marine Hospital, two miles below the city, and with inhumanity 
thus early precursory of their barbarous treatment of all loyal men, had 
ordered the patients, 216 in number, to be expelled, helpless and homeless, 
to give room to troops about to war against a flag, from allegiance to 
which they did not then claim any exemption. 

Immediately after the act of secession, these men seized the United’ 
States mint and sub-treasury, containing $511,000 in specie, the two 
splendid forts, St. Philip and Jackson, at the main mouths of the Missis- 
sippi; Fort Pike, at the entrance of Lake Ponchartrain ; Fort Macomb, 
at Chef Menteur; and the works at Ship Island. Upon these several for. 
tifications, the Government of the United States had expended more than 
seven millions of dollars. 

The secession of Louisiana occasioned no surprisé to the country. She 
was the last of the Gulf States to follow the delusion and folly of South 
Carolina, whose ordinance of secession, passed Dec. 20, had been received, 
in New Orleans, by the firing of a hundred guns, the stirring notes of the 
Marsellaise, speeches inciting to rebellion, the ringing of bells, and all the 
other usual demonstrations of public rejoicing. The now dominant seces- 
sion party in Louisiana commenced their rule, by crushing out all opposi- 
tion to their sway. The wavering were borne along resistlessly by the 
current, and all the truly loyal were silenced by the terrors of mob law, 
or banished from the State. There was abundant evidence that a strong 
under-current of Union feeling still existed in many hearts, which occa- 
sionally manifested itself in opposition to the tide of rebellion, which was 
flooding the State. This would sometimes break out, to the exasperation 
of the ruling party, and for a time withstand them. 

On the 22d of February, which was celebrated as a national festival, in 
honor of the birth-day of Washington, a gentleman in New Orleans, accom- 
panied by loyal friends, proceeded down Charles street, bearing our Nations 
banner, with the device emblazoned upon it of two clasped hands, and 
beneath, the motto, “ United we stand, divided we fall.” Tnraged at this, 
a large body of Secessionists assembled before St. Charles’s ITotel, and 
proceeded to the levee, with the purpose of taking down the flag. But it 
was not left unguarded. Some hundreds of determined men, well armed, 
surrounded the flag-staff, whoe purpose to keep the flag’ flying, on that 
anniversary, at least, was not to be trifled with. The banner waved undis- 
turbed till night, when it was voluntarily lowered. 

On the occasion of the illumination of the city in honor of secession, 
the “Stars and Stripes” were cheered by the passing crowd at the St. 
Charles, when waved from the darkened windows of the patriotic wite of 
a northern sea-captain, who refused every entreaty of the proprietors to 
permit her apartments to be illumined in honor of treason. 

The State of Louisiana, having thus seceded and assumed its position 
as an independent power among the nations of earth, was of course at 
liberty, according to its new-found doctrine, to enter into an alliance with 

ingland, France, Spain or Mexico, or to become a colony of either of those 
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powers. She preferred, however, to enter into a Confederacy with the 
other rebellious States, and making application to the rebel Congress at 
Montgomery, was cordially received. And then, with hymns of praise 
and prayers of thanksgiving, the State was handed over to Jefferson Davis, 
with the United States forts and the United States arsenals, and over 500,000 
dollars of the United States specie, stolen from the United States mint; 
and then the rebels expressed surprise that the United States could not 
recognize the propriety of all these proceedings. 

A whole people cannot be turned, at once, into hostility to a liberal 
and lenient government, under which they have had prosperity and happi- 
ness. In the rapid spread of this mania of rebellion, no voice whatever 
was allowed to speak in favor of Union—no reply was permitted to be 
made to the grossest misrepresentations, since loyalty to the old Govern- 
ment was then regarded as treason to the new. The hands of patriots 
were fettered, and their mouths were gagged, but the hearts of many still 
throbbed with pulsations of loyalty. 

The arming of the State, and the raising and equipment of regiments 
to answer the call of the Congress at Montgomery, commenced with great 
vigor, immediately after the passage of the ordinance of secession, At 
first volunteers to uphold the new government were numerous and enthu- 
siastic. The masses of,the poor whites at the South, groaning beneath the 
burden of poverty and no encouragement for labor, were induced to favor 
the revolution by alluring promises of relief and of the plunder of the 
wealthy .Northern cities. Many of the higher classes joined the army 
from the earnest desire to establish a pro-slavery confederacy where their 
institution would have unembarrassed scope. They also affected great 
contempt for the cowardly Yankees, assuming that one Southerner could 
put five of them to flight. For a few weeks there was apparently great 
enthusiasm throughout the State. Men and money were freely offered to 
the cause. Subscriptions for the defense of the State, for the equipment of 
troops and the support of their families, were made in all the cities anc 
parishes. 

War soon became almost the sole business of this once great commer. 
cial city. The streets were filled with companies drilling for service, the 
public squares were converted into military camps, and most of the public 
buildings into arsenals or barracks. Foundries and machine shops became 
mannufactories of arms. Steamers and tug-boats were hauled up into the 
docks, to be converted into iron-clad gun-boats, to defend the river and the 
coast. Privateers were fitted out, under letters of marque from Jefferson 
Davis, to strike a blow at the commerce of the United States, and to aid 
in “resisting the wanton and wicked aggressions of the Federal Govern- 
ment? Plans for the construction of Forts Philip and Jackson, which, 
when seized, were in an unfinished state, were taken from the custom- 
house, and hundreds of laborers set to work to complete the fortifications 
and render them impregnable. It was believed that these defenses, at the 
mouth of the river, would exclude the United States authorities from 
entering by the way of the gulf; and Lonisiana was to coéperate with the 
other States, bordering on the Mississippi, in erecting the long cordon of 
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forts and batteries, on the bluffs, which commanded the upper waters, and 
which would enable them to bid defiance to all the power of the great 
North-west, and to shut up their teeming millions in their inland prairies. 
It is true that they promised that if these North-western States would be 
obedient and docile, they might be permitted to send their steamers down 
past their forts. Few men would be willing to place the key of their 
honse in the hands of a robber, even if the robber should assure them that 
if they conducted so as to please him, he would let them in at any hour of 
the day or of the night. . 

Louisiana was so distant from the seat of war during the year 1861, 
that few of her troops were needed at home, and many thousands were 
sent to the rebel armies in the Eastern and Border States. These troops, 
with the exception of a few of the city regiments, were neither well 
equipped nor disciplined ; but their ardor was stimulated and their antici- 
pations of success rendered sanguine, by the violent denunciations of the 
press and the fieree harangues of demagogues. Confident of their ability 
to seize Washington, to drive out the Federal Government, and to estab- 
lish the rebel power in our National capital, they joined the rebel hordes 
from all the Gulf States, crowding on to the Potomac. For a few months 
secession prospered in Louisiana, and the sacrifices it demanded were slight. 
It required some little time for the Government, hetrayed and robbed as 
it had been, to reach forth its arm to a point so distant. But when, in the 
rapidly accumulating exigencies of the rebel Government more troops were 
called for, volunteers could no longer be found. Then the reign of impress- 
ment and terror was inaugurated. This had previously been practised 
upon all suspected of Northern birth and sympathies, and many hundreds 
had been compelled to join the rebels to evade that suspicion which exposed 
them to the loss of property and of life. 

Law was soon despised, license granted to crime, and general anarchy 
commenced its sway. The New Orleans papers, lamenting the disorders 
which prevailed, declared that no man’s person or life was safe. Any sus- 
picion of attachment to the Government of the United States exposed one 
to unmeasured obloquy and abuse. 

On May 28th, 1861, five weeks after President Lincoln’s proclamation 
was issued, the Brooklyn arrived off Pass Outre, and commenced the 
blockade of the Mississippi. She was succeeded by the Richmond, Hunts- 
ville, Water Witch, the sloops-of-war Preble and Vincennes, and the store- 
ship Nightingale. These vessels remained during the summer at the 
different passes of the Mississippi, and pretty effectually interrupted its 
navigation. Several rich prizes of steamers, and other vessels, freighted 
with supplies for the Confederate Government, and for the commerce of 
New Orleans, were here captured. The occasional escape of a vessel, 
securing immense profits, incited others to run the risk of the confiscation 
of ships and cargoes. The effects of the blockade on New Orleans, anni- 
hilating her foreign trade, and cutting off her supplies, roused the citizens 
to a desperate attempt to effect the destruction of the fleet, and the 
removal of the embargo, 


During the summer, beside building several gun-boats, a formidable 
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steam ram had been constructed for this purpose at Algiers, opposite the 
city of New Orleans. This vessel, afterward named the Manassas, took a 
conspicuous part in the two naval engagements on the lower Mississippi, 
and was of peculiar construction. Her foundation was the Enoch Train, 
a strong tow-boat, built at Boston. The upper portion was covered with 
railroad iron, so strongly riveted as to be protection against any ordinary 
cannonade, The hull rose only two and a quarter feet above the water’ 
level, and the bow was built of oak planks, nine feet long, braced all 
around by timbers, six feet thick, made perfectly tight and solid, and 
shielded with iron plates, two inches in thickness. The prow was a for- 
midable mass of iron, in the form of a knob, and beneath this a steam 
borer or augur, intended to pierce the vessel against which she should 
make a dash. This vessel was intended mainly as aram. Ter armament 
consisted only of one sixty-four pounder Dahlgren gun. 

Sanguine of the success of this engine of destruction, aided by the iron- 
clad gun-boats which were to accompany her, the rebels secretly prepared 
for their long-threatened attack on the blockading fleet. The fleet, at this 
time, October, 1861, were all stationed at the head of the Passes, protect- 
ing the men who were erecting batteries at the point where the river com- 
mences its delta, diverging into its five mouths. One efficient fort here 
would close the navigation of the stream, Three days before the assault, 
the rebel steamer Ivy had cautiously descended the river from New 
Orleans, to make a reconnoissance, and, as soon as discovered by our fleet, 
had scampered back to the protection of the guns of Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip. 

In the earliest dawn of the morning of the 12th, the rebel fleet, con- 
sisting'of the Manassas, and five large gun-boats, accompanied by several 
fire-rafts, were suddenly discerned, emerging from the gloom, and heading 
for the Union ships. Under full head of steam, and aided by the rapid 
current of the river, they were scarcely seen, ere their blows were felt. 
The ram Manassas, with her iron horn jutting from her solid head of iron 
and of oak, made a deadly plunge, with all the foree in her power, into 
the Richmond. The shock was terrific, and a hole was punched through 
the oaken timbers of the Richmond, as if they had been of paste-board. 
The Manassas also seemed stunned by the blow, and drifting around by 
the force of the stream, floated away, when the Portsmouth, in point-blank 
range, poured in upon her a whole broadside of cannon balis. Most of 
this storm of iron hail fell upon the ram’s coat of mail, as harmless as 
“peas upon a turtle’s back.” Some few of the shot, however, damaged 
the machinery of the boat, so that she became partially unmanageable. 
The fire-ships now, charged with the most inflammable combustibles, 
wreathed in eddying flames, were drifting rapidly down upon the fleet, 
while the rebel gun-boats, with their rifled cannon, beyond the reach of 
the smooth-bore guns of the Union frigates, opened a vigorous fire. The 
ships, as speedily as possible, raised their anchors, or sprung their cables, 
to escape from the torrent of fire descending upon them. In their hasty 
retreat, several of them grounded, in attempting to cross the bar of the 
river, While thus comparatively helpless, the rebel steamers, selecting 
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advantageous positions, assailed them with a fierce cannonade. The battle 
continued for two or three hours, but at such a prudent distance, that but 
little damage was done on either side. At length the Richmond, having 
temporarily repaired the wound inflicted upon her side, steamed up the 
river, and with her heavier guns drove off the gun-boats of the foe. The 
fire-rafts burned to the water’s edge, or floated harmlessly down toward 
the Gulf, It is a remarkable fact, that but one shot of the enemy’s guns 
took effect upon our ships. A single shell entered the stern of the Rich- 
mond, but did not explode. Not a life was lost, not a man was wounded, 
in the Federal fleet. 

The next morning, the ships were towed off the bar by the steamship 
MeClellan, which, on the morning of the attack, had arrived from Tort 
Pickens, with a supply of rifled guns for the fleet. The damage caused by 
the assault was quite insignificant, and the enterprise, so fur as raising the 
blockade was concerned, proved a total failure. Yet Commodore Hollins, 
who commanded the rebel ficet, carried back to New Orleans the most 
glowing account of his victory, declaring, to use his peculiar phrase, that 
he had “ peppered them well.” The exultant city was illumined, on the 
receipt of the intelligence. But scarcely had the candles burnt down to 
their sockets, ere the fleet was again in its commanding position, and the 
blockade, which had not for one moment been disturbed, as effectual as 
ever. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this so-called “ brilliant success” of the 
rebel fleet, did not encourage other attempts from New Orleans, to remove 
the obstructions to their commerce. Now and then, in the darkness of 
the night, or through a dense’ fog, a rebel vessel would creep along some 
of the innumerable bayous of this great river and escape; but the many 
captures of our cruisers testified to their vigilance, and the grass grew 
rankly upon the solitary levees at New Orleans. Thus matters remained 
with no other incidents worthy of note, until the heroic achievements of 
our ileet in the spring of 1862, in running the gauntlet of the terrific fire 
of the rebel forts, demolishing their gun-boats, and capturing the city. 
Though we anticipate a little some other events, it may be well to continue 
this chapter to the reconqnest of New Orleans by the United States Gov- 
ernment, 

The attention of the country during the fall and winter of 1861-2 was 
fixed upon the vigorous prosecution of the war in the West, and the East- 
ern coast. In the West there were many signal victories which animated 
the public mind, with the hope of a speedy termination of the conflict. 
But in accordance with the declared purpose of the National Government, 
to repossess itself of all its forts and public buildings which had been seized 
by the rebels, and to reéstablish its dishonored authority, preparations 
were made for an immense naval expedition, to recapture the forts at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and unfurl again the United States flag over the 
custom-house at New Orleans. While this fleet was to ascend the Missis- 
sippi, another equally formidable was to deseend the stream from Cairo, 
and demolish all the batteries which rebellion had reared upon its banks. 
Both of these expeditions were, of necessity, essentially naval, though each 
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was to be accompanied with a formidable land force. Major-General 
B. F. Butler, who had already developed so much wisdom and energy in 
every duty intrusted to him, was placed in command of the land force, 
which was to ascend the river to New Orleans. His subsequent adminis- 
tration proved that a better man for the arduous post could not have been 
selected.* 

The uname of Gen, Butler, as connected with the expedition inspired 
general confidence and enthusiasm. Tle was commissioned by the Presi- 
dent to raise a volunteer force in New England for this special ser- 
vice. THe visited the different States and, by glowing addresses to the 
people, soon raised a suflicient force, which, early in January, was sent to 
Ship Island, on the coast near New Orleans, which was selected as the 
general rendezvous both for the fleet and the land forces. This island is a 
narrow strip of land, a mere sand-bar, eight or nine miles long, and from 
half a mile to a mile in width, and about ten miles distant from the nearest 
point on the main land. It was also within a few hours’ steaming of the 
mouth of the Mississippi and of Lake Ponchartrain. A more desolate 
abode can hardly be imagined, than this low, smeoth, continnous plain of 
glistening white sand. At its eastern extremity the monotony was a little 
relieved by a forlorn forest of scrub oaks and dwarfed pines. The geo- 
graphical position of the island gives it considerable importance as a naval 
station, and it was early occupied by the rebels, They had erected a fort 
at the western extremity, mounting sixteen guns, 

The National Government sent the steamer Massachusetts, with a small 
body of marines, who drove off the rebels, took possession of the island, 
manned and strengthened the fort, and rekindled the fires of the light- 
house, which the rebels had extinguished, Larly in December, two regi- 
ments, the 9th Connecticut and 26th Massachusetts, under command of 
Brig.-Gen. J. W. Phelps, reached the island. Soon six or eight thousand 
troops were encamped here, and the little island, with its fleet and its 
transports and its movings to and fro, presented the aspect of a populous 
and busy town. Gen. Phelps, one of the ablest and bravest of soldiers 
and most conscientious of men, issued a proclamation to the inhabitants 
ot Louisiana, which was almost universally considered an unfortunate 
document, Much depends upon the art of “putting things.” And the 
principles contained in that paper, were not “put” in a way to convince 
or to influence, but tended rather to exasperate, and to place in the hands 
ot the rebels new and efiicient weapons. But the slight discord which the 
words occasioned were soon lost in the tremendous din of battle. 

Major-General Butler reached Ship Island on the 21st of March, and 
assumed command of the troops, who now looked for a speedy release 


* Benjamin F. Butler was born in Deerfield, N. H., 1818, and graduated at Waterville Coi- 
lece, Maine. Having studied law, he opened an office at Lowell, Mass, and soon became distin- 
guished as an adyocate. In criminal practice he was especially shrewd and successful, Ue 
became an earnest member of the old Democratic party, vebemently eloquent and influential. In 
the presidential contest of 1860, he was a very active supporter of Breckinridge. Upon the open- 
ing of the rebellion he, being one of the Brigadier-Gonerals of the Massachusetts Militia, offered his 
services to the Government and esponsed the cause of tho Constitution, with all the intensity 
of his nature, His subsequent career will be a in those pages, 
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from their long inactivity, and their confined and uncomfortable quarters 
in this dreary spot, where the monotony of their daily drills was only 
relieved by the occasional arrival of a National ship, perhaps with a prize, 
or the sight.of a rebel steamer hovering along the distant coast. During 
the three succeeding weeks, several brief engagements occurred between 
the armed National steamers, New London iad Jackson, which were sta- 
tioned for the protection of the harbor of the island, and rebel steamers, 
which occasionally appeared, but invariably retreated after exchanging a 
jew shots, without venturing upon any decisive action. 


* 
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Some of the regiments also had opportunities to meet the enemy, and 
Lest their own discipline.and endurance of fire. An expedition of the 9th 
Connectieut, and a Massachusetts bettery, to disperse a rebel regiment at 
Biloxi, on the opposite main-land, and one of the 12th Maine ‘paiva two 
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batteries, guarding the bridges of the Jackson and Opelousas Railroad, wp 
Pass Manchac, on Lake Ponchartrain, resulted each in the discomfiture of 
the enemy, and the capture of four heavy thirty-two pound guns. 

While these events were inspiring new activity, and eagerness for more 
earnest work, in the troops, the mortar flotilla of Commander D, D. Pofter, 
which had been fitting out during the winter, arrived at Ship Island, from 
its first rendezvous at Key West. Its destination had been kept a pro- 
found secret, and had excited much speculation at the North, but the land- 
ing of Commodore Dupont’s fleet at Hilton Head made it quite certain, 
that this one was designed for service on the Gulf coast. It was composed 
of twenty mortar vessels, cight well-armed steamers, which acted as tow- 
boats to the schooners, and one store-ship, and was amply provided with 
heavy mortars, shells, and ammunition. The officers and seamen num- 
bered about two thousand men. 

Delaying but a few days at the Island, on the 15th of April, the fleet 
were again ordered to sail. A few hours brought it to the Mississippi, 
which the schooners, towed by their steamers, entered by the South-west 
Pass. Here had gathered the blockading squadron, which had been 
increased by the arrival of several frigates and gun-beats irom the East. 
The command of the whole fleet now devolved on Commodore D, C. Far- 
ragut, of the flag-ship IIartford. The first vessels that passed the ba¥ took 
possession of Pilot Town, which, in the prosperous days of Lowisiana, had 
been a favorite summer resort and watering-place for the wealthy citizens 
of New Orleans. The little village was quite deserted, and its spacious 
hotel was at once occupied by the surgeons, and converted into a hospital, 

After reaching the head of the Passes, the mortar flotilla was directed 
down ‘the river again, and anchored four miles from the Gulf, opposite 
Pilot Town; while the Iartford and Brooklyn, with some of the gun- 
boats, remained several miles above, near the head of the Passes, to guard 
against surprise. 

The rebels weré anxiously on the alert. The success of the naval expe- 
ditions on the Atlantic coast, during the winter, had alarmed the cities on 
the Gulf; and the intelligence that another great expedition was fitting 
out, led New Orleans and Mobile especially to tremble. Ship Island was 
equally available for an attack upon either of these cities. New Orleans 
was the great commercial emporium of the South, a wealthy and powerful 
city of nearly 200,000 inhabitants. Preparations to ward off the blow of 
the National arm had been made here, commensurate with the wealth of 
the city, and the immense interests which the whole rebel government 
deemed to be involved in its retention. New Orleans, in wealth, com- 
merce, and position, was decidedly the most important of any over which 
the flag of rebellion had been unfurled. In no place had the emissaries 
of treason been more ferocious, mercilessly silencing every utterance ‘of 
Joyalty.* 


* The following incident, as illustrative of the state of rebel society in New Orleans at this 
time, may be relied upon. At one of the leading hotels of the city, a party were sitting at the 
breakfast-table, before Louisiana had seceded. The question was asked, “Is there any news this 
morning?” A Southerner, one of the most wealthy men in the city, a burly man, accustomed to 
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The fall of New Orleans would be, to the rebels in the city, and 
throughout their whole Confederacy, so great a loss, and so great a humili- 
ation, that all contrivances of ingenuity, and all the strength of military 
art, had been adopted to render the defenses impregnable. And they felt 
that they had made such ample provision to repel any attack, that they 
could laugh all the efforts of the National Government to scorn. ‘ Come 
on, come on,” was their boast, “ come as soon as you please, and in such 
numbers as you please. We are ready for you.” 

About sixty miles below New Orleans, on either side of a sharp bend 
of the Mississippi, stand Fort Jackson and Fort St. Philip. These two 
majestic forts, reared upon the most approved principles of modern mili- 
tary science, and armed with the heaviest ordnance, hold the command - 
of the entrance upon the most extraordinary range of internal navigation 
known upon this globe. The National Government, fully aware of the 
importance of this point, had expended vast sums of money upon these 
forts, that they might bid defiance to-any foe. The rebels lad seized 
them, plunged the “Stars and Stripes” into the ditch, and raised their 
own flag of treason. And now the National Government was constrained 
to advance to those very bastions it had reared, and to face those guns it 
had bored and mounted, that it might regain its own. The current of the 
Missi&sippi is at this point very swift, the channel narrow, and the naviga- 
tion, even for powerful steamers, difficult. 

Fort Jackson, on the west bank of the stream, as we behold it awaiting 
the attack of the United States squadron, is a regular pentagonal, bastioned 
fortification, with solid brick walls, having two fronts bearing upon the 
river, and three upon the land. Along the latter are built a glacis and 
covered way, protected by a wet ditch, six feet deep, and 150 feet wide. 
A similar ditch guards the main work on the river side. On the two 
river fronts are sixteen casemated guns, and at either flank twenty-four 
pound howitzers, to defend the ditches. Within the fort is a one-story 
brick citadel, its walls five feet thick, and pierced’ with two tiers of 
loop-holes for musketry. The entrance to the whole work ig by a 


despotic sway among his negroes, replied coolly, ‘Nothing, except that some of our boys went 
down the river last night, and took possession of one of the United States forts,” A Northern 
lady who was present, a lady by birth, by education, and by position, hesitatingly inquired, not 
provokingly, but aa a question for information, “Is it not treason to seize a national fort?" This 
Southern rebel burst out upon her with the most intemperate, profine, and vulgar abuse, denounc- 
ing her as a d—d Yankee and abolitionist, and declaring that if she were a man, he would wring 
her nose for ber, and that, as scon as her husband came in, he would hold him accountable, and 
wring his nose. No ono dared to interfere, for such men carried bowie-kniyes and revolvers: and 
there was no power of law to punish one for shooting a person accused of abolitionism. 

Tho lady was in a state cf indescribable terror. She expected, overy moment, to see her bus- 
band come in, to be first grossly insulted, and then to be shot or stabbed before her eyes. Witha 
face pallid as death, and a yoico trembling almost beyond control, she looked up to him, and said, 
“Will you accept the apology of a lady, when I assure you that I intended no offense, I merely 
wished to ask a question for information.” ' Yes," was the reply, “I will accept the apology of a 
lady’; but you are no Jady—yon are-a cursed abolitionist, and T will wring your husband's nose for 
him when I meet him,” and so on, until tho lady left the table. The gentleman and lady found it 
expedient to loave New Orleans. This was the way in which the rebels made the South a unit. 
The oe to rush into hotel brawls, with dagger and pistol, slaveholding chivalry brands as 
cowardice, 
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wooden bridge on the west side, connected with a draw-bridge ten feet 
wide. 

Fort St. Philip is commanded by Fort Jackson, from which it is dis- 
tant about three-fourths of a mile. It lies a little above on the opposite 
bank, and is much inferior in strength. It consists of a main work and 
two attached batteries bearing each up and down the river. The principal 
work is very irregular, having seventeen faces. A wet ditch surrounds it 
six feet deep, and from twenty to thirty feet wide. At the foot of the 
glacis is a wider one of over a hundred fect, and outside of this still another 
made in the construction of the levee. 

The armament of these two fortifications is composed of ten 13 and 
10-inch mortars, three 42-pound rifled cannon, fourteen 10 and 8-inch 
columbiads and a hundred and fifty-three 32 and 24-pounders. One hun- 
dred and eighty pieces of ordnance of immense size, from these thoroughly 
protected battlements, are to hurl destruction upon our advancing fleet, 
should it attempt to pass up the narrow channel between them. 

But formidable as they are, these are not, the only obstacles to be 
encountered. Tor only a few minutes wonld our steamers be exposed to 
that terrible fire, should their machinery escape injury. To keep them 
long enough within range to ensure their destruction, and sink our vessels 
under the very walls of the forts, an iron cable is stretched across the river, 
supported by seven old hulks anchored in the stream. The several see- 
tions of this chain, which is not continuous, are secured to the moorings of 
these vessels, and buoyed up between them by several rafts. This-barrier is 
strictly guarded by the crew of a formidable gun-boat anchored above it. 
Besides this, other chains and obstructions are prepared to entangle and 
delay our approaching fleet. 

Above this boom and the forts, lies a second line of battle, consisting 
of a fleet of eighteen iron-mailed gun-boats, steam rams and floating bat- 
teries, which shall quite annihilate our ships disabled by the bombardment 
of the forts. A lot of fire-rafts and scows filled with combustibles will 
meanwhile float down the current or be pushed by the rebel steamers 
against the wooden sides of our squadron. In this flotilla of the enemy is 
the ram Manassas and the impervious iron-clad battery Louisiana, armed 
with sixteen heavy guns and a crew of two hundred men. These alone 
are deemed sufficient to sink our poorly protected wooden frigates. The 
rebel crew, on these gun-boats, number one thousand and eighty, and they 
carry thirty-nine rifled 11-inch guns. These boats will offer most despe- 
rate resistance to our fleet, rather than suffer it to pass up to the certain 
capture of the great city they are sent to defend. But with an aggregate 
of two hundred and nineteen guns in the forts and shore batteries, most of 
them holding superior advantages of position on shore, aided by fire-rafts 
and innumerable hidden obstructions in the river, the rebels entertain no 
doubt of the issue of the contest. Secure behind their intrenchments, the 
fifteen hundred men garrisoning the forts await with cheerful confidence 
the attack. Inspiriting memories stimulate them to a desperate defense. 
They are to fight on historic ground. They are standing where fifty years 
before, two or three thousand gallant men of the South and West success- 
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fully withstood the invading forces of England, and delivered New Orleans 
from apparently inevitable capture. as ws Ses 

On the morning of a brilliant, tropical winter's day, in November, 1814, 
the waters of Nigril Bay, on the coast of Jamaica, were covered with a 
fleet of armed vessels. Many of them were frigates of the largest size, car 
rying from sixty to eighty guns—trigates which had done service in some 
of the bloodiest fights recorded in the annals of the British navy. It was 
indeed a splendid pageant as this fleet was reviewed, consisting of forty of 
these majestic frigates, with brigs and transports filled with British soldiers 
perfectly equipped, and under tlie command of distinguished officers, just 
ready to move for the mouth of the Mississippi and for the capture of New 
Orleans. Another fleet from Bordeaux was to swell this number to fifty 
ships, bearing in all a thousand guns, and an effective force ot nearly 
twenty thousand troops—an imposing array to be sent against an almost 
defenseless vity, and which was supposed to be in entire ignorance of the 
doom which was impending over it. Who could doubt the result of such 
an expedition! But “thrive is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” The 
men who adyanced to the protection of New Orleans then were patriots, 
not traitors. 

Three thousand undisciplined and poorly armed soldiers, under the 
leadership of Gen. Jackson, were stationed for the defense of the city. A 
few hurried preparations had been made to repel the foe, which, in their 
feebleness, were in striking contrast with the immense fortifications and 
armaments now at the disposal of the rebels. Near the mouth of the river 
there was then an old fort, which had been pronounced by Gen. Jackson, 
untenable and useless. Farther up the stream, where the navigation 
became difficult for sailing vessels, was the original but imperfect structure 
of Fort Philip, with a few light guns, poorly mounted and defended. In 
the river opposite the city there was moored the Carolina, a schooner 
carrying a single gun, and the Louisiana, with eight guns of an inferior 
size. On Lake Borgne there were six large gun-boats, with an armament 
in the aggregate of twenty-three guns and one hundred and eighty-two 
men. <A slight fortification defended the entrance into Lake Pontchar- 
train, should the British cutters approach the city in that direction. The 
result of that expedition with only these trifling obstacles to its success, is 
well known, and this success gave strong assurance to the rebels that they 
would surely be able to maintain themselves in positions so impregnable. 
The English captured the six gun-boats, after a severe fight, and effected 
the landing of their troops. Atter a brief campaign of ten days, they were 
routed humiliatingly by Gen. Jackson, and driven to their boats. A sub- 
sequent attempt to reduce the feeble ramparts of Fort St. Philip, after a 
bombardment of nearly a week, was also repulsed, and the ill-fated squad- 
ron was compelled to retire. Such was the issue of the conflict in 1814. 

Ia the present case everything which wealth and modern military 
science could furnish were brought into action to render the ascent of the 
river impossible. Some British and French naval officers who visited the 
fortifications declared that they could not be either reduced or passed, by 


wooden ships, and that the attempt would be madness. A highly intelli- 
” ’ 
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gent Union gentlemen in New Orleans wrote that unless there was “miracu- 
jous interposition,” no fleet could pass up the river to New Orleans through: 
and over the obstructions which rebel ingenuity and power had created. 
Commodore Farragut, in command of the National fleet, replied to the 
discouraging representations of the officers of the British and French men 
of war lying in the river, “ You may be right. But I was sent here to 
make the attempt. I came here to reduce or pass the forts and to take 
New Orleans, and J shall try it on.” 

We left the mortar fleet at its anchorage opposite Pilot Town, at the 
mouth of the South-west Pass. There it remained three weeks awaiting 
the arrival of the gun-boats, and the frigates Pensacola and Mississippi, 
which had been detained by the necessary removal from them of their 
guns and coal, before they could be sufficiently lightened to cross the bar. 
The rest of the squadron were about seventeen miles up the river, at the 
head of the three leading passes. The Iarttord (flag-ship of Commodore 
Farragut), and the Brooklyn, were stationed in advance, on the same spot 
where the blockading fleet lad been attacked by the gun-boats and the 
iron ram Manassas, under Commodore Iodllins, a few months before. 

Meantime, great activity was manifest on board the mortar fleet, in 
preparing for action. The top-masts were stripped of their sails and low- 
ered ; the loose and standing rigging frapped to the masts; the spars, fore- 
booms, and gafis unshipped, and secured to the outside of the vessels, to 
avert the danger from splinters, which, in naval actions, is often greater 
than from the-shots themselves. From the main deck every thing was 
removed, which could obstruct the easy handling 6f the tremendous mor- 
tars; and the men were drilled to promptness and accuracy in their use. 
All the officers of the squadron were equally on the alert, to prepare their 
ships for the most fearinl ordeal through which a fleet was ever called to 
pass. To protect the wooden sides and the machinery of the larger steam 
vessels from the enemy's fire, an armor of the heavy chain cables was 
devised. These massive links of tough wrought iron were bolted securely 
to the sides, hanging down in festoons, so that po spot should be exposed. 
Over the machinery of the Mississippi a stout roof was erected, over which 
were plated rows of iron cable, fore and aft, while the ends of the shaft 
were protected by four bales of bagging, outside of each wheel. On the 
decks of many of the vessels sund bags were piled, to prevent a raking fire. 
The bows of others were clad in mail, ingeniously contrived. Strong rope 
netting was suspended over the decks, to catch the spars and splinters 
which might otherwise fall upon the crew. Small anchors and grappling- 
hooks, at yard-arms and jibboom-ends, were in readiness to seize the gun- 
boats of the foe, and to hug them to a close encounter. ° 

Besides their complement of twenty-six guns, which the sloops-ofwar 
carried, their fore and main tops were armed with howitzers, protected by 
sand-bags, or iron-plated shields. Every thing which would be unservice- 
able during an engagement was removed to the shore, and left at Pilot 
Town. “Thus denuded,” says an eye-witness, “ of their top-masts, and 
other light hamper, they have an air of strength and massiveness which is 


simply terrible.” 
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It was for Yankee ingenuity to make up, as far as possible, for the ab- 
sence of those heavy iron plates, which subsequently rendered so harmless the 
concussion of shot and sliell upon the sides of the Monitor. Mud became 
a substitute for iron, We clothe our soldiers in red, to present a brilliant 
target for the rifle of the foe. The banks of the Mississippi, near the 
mouths of the stream, for many leagues, present but a limitless expanse of 
mud. The stream itself is so turbid, that at a short distance it can scarecly 
be distinguished in color from the mud-banks through which it flows. 
From this mud a paint was made, with which the ships were thoroughly 
daubed, so that, at the distance of a mile, they could with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from the river, or the slimy banks. 

But it must not be supposed that these operations, so diligently prose- 
cuted for a month, were either unnoticed or undisturbed by the enemy. 
Every day ome reconnoissance on the part of the rebel gun-boats, or of 
our own, furnished exciting incidents to the fleet, and kept the men always 
on the alert. The mortar fleet at length moved up the river, and took a 
position in advance of the other ships, at the head of the Passes. About: 
five miles above this position, there was a bend in the river, which marked 
the dividing line between these unwearied and vigilant river pickets—the 
iron-clad gun-boats. LIlere, at night, were ever stationed five or six of our 
steamers, to guard against surprise. They fell back a little by day. But 
ow steamers sometimes passed above it, in pursuit of the enemy, who 
always by his greatest speed avoided an engagement. 

Through the forethought of Commander Porter, the expedition had 
been furnished with a coast survey steamer, the Sachem, by which, under 
Capt. F. W. Gerdes and Mr. J. G. Oltmanns, his topographical assistant, 
very important observations were made, preparatory to the bombardment. 
By a series of triangulations, the distance from the forts to all important 
points was ascertained, and the positions of the mortar boats determined. 
These surveys were attended with great danger, from exposure to the fire 
of the rebels, concealed in the rushes and almost impenetrable thickets of 
the banks, near the forts. Tut the party fearlessly performed their work 
in an open boat, and when fired upon from the shore, drove off the enemy 
by the well-directed fire of their own rifles. On one occasion, a party of 
about two hundred rebels, raised from the “roughs and readys” of New 
Orleans, and belonging to the garrison of Fort Jackson, made an excursion 
down the river, for the purpose of firing from the wooded banks upon our 
unsuspecting boats; but having been discerned, they were so terribly 
frightened by the shells of one of our gun-boats, that they hastily retugated, 
and refusing to retwn to duty in the forts, marched on toward the city. 

To determine the range of his mortars, and to draw the fire of the 
enemy, 80 as to ascertain the position of his guns, and their weight of 
metal, a successful reconnoissance was made on the 15th of April, by Com- 
mander Porter, with three of his schooners. Some of our shells fell into 
the forts, and drove the rebels from their barbette guns to the easemates ; 
but none of their shot had effect wpon our vessels. After a trial of half an 
hour, the schooners were ordered to withdraw out of range. 

The trying delays, incident to so great an undertaking, were now 
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nearly ended. The innumerable details and provisions for the attack had 
been arranged, and the three thousand impatient seamen were soon to 
enter the long-expected contest. On the 17th of April, the squadron was 
ordered to advance, and to anchor within half a mile of the point from 
which the bombardment was to take place. Early on the morning of the 
18th, the vessels took their final position for the attack. Here let us 
hastily review the condition of the fleet. 

T'rom the forts, extending down the west bank of the river, for eight 
miles there is a dense line of woods, fifty yards wide, fringing. the stream, 
and reaching back to the swamp. At the bend of the river, the rebels had 
cut an opening through this forest, that they might obtain a better range 
for the guns of Fort Jackson, upon our advancing ships. The river is here 
about half a mile wide. A vast, unexplored swamp, lies beyond these 
woods, The eastern bank is low, marshy ground, unrelieved by trees, or 
any other prominent objects. The forts were plainly visible trom the 
mast-heads of the vessels, over the tops of the trees, behind which their 
hulls were concealed and sheltered from the rebel guns. To confuse the 
vision, and still more to protect the mortar boats, their masts and rigging 
jiad been decorated and entwined with the leafy branches of trees, as if for 
the festivities of some gala day, or as the barbaric warriors of olden time 
went into battle, their brows crowned with wreaths of laurel. 

Six of these gun-boats, which were stationed near the eastern shore, to 
shell Fort St. Philip, were protected by another device. The men’ col- 
lected the reeds and other vegetation of the marshes, and sheathed the 
hulls of their vessels with a shaggy covering, so resembling the growth 
upon the shore, as to render their position uncertain to the distant enemy, 
as they were thus blended with the ever rank and waving reeds and rushes. 
Moored to the stumps of the trees, on the western bank of the river, were 
the remaining fourteen mortar buats,—the first about three-quarters of a 
mile from Fort Jackson, and the rest in direct line astern, with bowsprits 
and taffrails touching each other. 

The Ilartford, Pensacola, Richmond, Brooklyn and Mississippi were 
in the rear of the mortars, just out of range of the forts, with steam up, 
maintaining their relative positions, against the current and surrounded by 
the gun-boats, some of which were to take an active part in the bombard- 
ment. The tremendous mortar-boats were, however, expected to do the 
principal work in reducing the forts so that the other ships could pass and 
destroy the rebel gun-boats, and then ascend and unfurl the National ban- 
ner over New Orleans. 

The force thus arrayed against the rebel fortifications was certainly 
very formidable, though the rebels in their fancied Gibraltar, bade them 
scornful defiance. The five sloops of war, which constituted one of the 
efficient arms of assault, carried a hundred and four guns of large calibre. 
The four first-class gun-boats, the Iroquois, Dacotah, Varuna and Oneida 
were iron-clad, and very heavily armed, with from six to twelve guns. 
Fight others, of the second class, carried each one 11-inch pivot gun, two 
24-pounder howitzers, and one 20-pounder Parrot. Each of the twenty 
mortar-boats bore a huge 13-inch mortar, requiring at every discharge over 
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twenty pounds of powder. Attached to these are the steamers Harriet 
Lane, Westfield, Clifton and Miami, besides several transports and store- 
ships and coal vessels, farther down the river. Such was the force which the 
National Government had sent to open the navigation of the Mississippi 
once more to the world, and to rescue New Orleans from the rebels who 
had seized it. A land force, under Gen. Butler, of cighteen thousand men, 
was waiting to coéperate with the fleet in holding the property of the 
National Government after it should have been regained. The brave 
seamen, who had been for months impatiently anticipating the contest, 
were roused to a generous enthusiam and rivalry, by recent accounts of 
glorious victories to the National arms in the Atlantic States and on the 
Western rivers. They were eager to strike another blow at the monstrous 
rebellion, and were confident that the speedy capture of New Orleans 
would fall like the knell of death upon the disheartened Contederacy, and 
would be a memorial, through all coming time, of their gallantry and 
patriotism. 

On the evening of the 15th, an incident occurred, which inspired the 
men with still more intense zeal for the truly chivalrous enterprise, to which 
the dawn of the morning was to usher them. In tlhe morning, an immense 
fire-raft piled with cords of blazing pine, had been sent down the swift cur- 
rent of the stream, upon our fleet. For a time the ships were in great 
peril, and it seemed impossible that all of them could escape the fiery flood. 
Fortunately, however, the raft grounded, and burned to the water's edge, 
inflicting no harm, The incident induced Commander Porter to issue an 
order, that every small boat of the mortar fleet should be in readiness, 
upon the appearance of another fire-raft, to push out from the several ves- 
sels and tow the raft either ashore, or to some part of the channel where it 
could drift harmlessly down the stream. 

One hundred and fifty boats were accordingly thus put in readiness, 
with picked crews, and supplied with grapnel ropes, buckets and axes. At 
sun-down, Commander Porter, with his usual vigilance, reviewed this little 
fleet of row-boats. After the review they returned to their several vessels, 
and night came on—a night moonless and of pitchy darkness. Suddenly 
the gleam of a fire was scen far in the distance. The alarm was instantly 
given by throwing up signal-lights trom the ships, which, with their brilliant 
flame and varied colors, produced a beautiful effect upon the dark stream 
and the sombre foliage of the banks. As these gleaming meteors speedily 
burned out, the darkness of the night was rendered more intense by the 
contrast. Rapidly the flames of the fire-raft increased in volume and drew 
nearer, borne upon the swift current of the stream. Instantly one hun- 
dred and fitty boats were on the move, ascending to meet the floating 
furnace. The whole surrounding region, for miles, was now illumined by 
the gorgeous conflagration, while a dense black column of smoke arose, 
from the resinous wood, and blended with the clouds, which, by the reflec- 
tion, seemed to be on fire. Two or three of the gun-boats also got under 
way, and steamed boldly towards the crackling, roaring, devouring thing 
of terror. One of these, the Westfield, Capt. Renshaw, under full head of 
steam, dashed furiously against the raft, crashing the timbers and filling the 
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sky with sparks from the tremendous blow ; and then, from her hose-pipes, 
poured floods of water upon the blazing mass. The small boats were soon 
along side, advancing helter-skelter, wherever they could approach and 
grapple their formidable and insensible enemy. 

The scene was now beautiful and sublime beyond description. The 
immediate arena of the conflict was brilliant as day, yet surrounded, at a 
short distance, with impenetrable blackness and gloom. Some mount the 
raft and plunge the flaming timbers into the river; some with axes 
endeavor to cut it into harmless fragments ; some dash water upon it from 
their buckets ; some grapple it and seek to drag it towards the banks. It 
is indeed a phantom scene, lurid and unearthly in its brilliance, its conf 
sion and its surrounding gloom. But, finally, the object is accomplished. 
The raft, flaming, smouldering, broken, is drawn out of the range of the 
anchored vessels, and towed to the shore, where it is slowly consumed. 
As the boats return they are greeted by cheers, and soon again silence and 
darkness resume their reign. The sentinel, pacing the deck, in yain 
endeavors to penetrate the gloom, and no sound is heard but the ery of 
the tree-toad in the forest, and the plash of the turbid stream. 

When Bonaparte thought of ceding Louisiana to the United States, to 
add to their territory, he pronounced the following words, which condense 
the policy of France for the preceding thirty years: “To free nations from 
the commercial tyranny of England we must counterbalance her by a 
maritime power which may become one day her rival—this power is the 
United States. The English aspire to the possession of all the riches of 
the world. I will be useful to the whole universe if I can prevent her from 
controlling America, as she controls Asia.” After the cession in 1803, 
Bonaparte again said; “ This accession of territory establishes forever the 
power of the United States, and I have just given to England a maritime 
rival which sooner or later will lower her pride.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. , 
CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Coaatnence orven TO THE Unitep States GUN-BOATS BY Fort Jackson.—TERRIFIC BOMBARD- 
west IN Revty.—Heroic ApventoRes.—THe FLEET pass THE Forts.—Fmre-RaFTS,—GaL- 
tant Exprotrs.—SURRENDER AT QUARANTINE Sravion,—CHALMETTE Ba?Tertes,—INsane 
Pouicy oF THE ProrLe or New OxLEANS.—FOoORTS AT CAKROLTON.—SURRENDER OF NEW 
ORLEANS —DEMAND FOR, AND THE SURRENDER OF, Font Jackson,—RECAPITULATION.—LAND- 
Inc OF Butier's TRoors.—APPEARANCE OF TOE Crry.—Butier’s Reiex.—CHAncEs mn New 
ORLEANS.—DEPARTURE OF THE Fier. 


Earty in the morning of the 16th of April, 1862, all on board the mor- 
tar fleet and gun-boats were ready for action, and were impatiently avwait- 
ing the order tc open fire. Concealed behind the hoary forests of the 
Mississippi swamps, these tremendous engines of destruction reposed for & 
time, as if gathering strength to deal forth, with all their might, their her- 
culean blows. At nine o’clock in the morning, Fort Jackson threw down 
the gauntlet of defiance, in the form of a shell, pitched from one of her 
guns, the distance of a mile, into the midst of the flotilla. The gun-boat 
Owasco, which was a little in advance of the mortar boats, instantly, in 
behalf of the fleet, aecepted the challenge by a return shot. Immediately 
the mortars commenced their terrific roar. The fleet had so obtained the 
range of the forts, that they could throw up their enormous shells, over the 
bend of the river, and its fringe of forest, and drop them, with almost 
unerring precision, within the ramparts of the foe. It was quite impossi- 
ble for the enemy to determine the precise position of their invisible assail- 
ants. They could take no direct aim, and could only throw their shot to 
the spot from whence the appalling roar of the battle, and the voleanie 
storm of destruction, seemed to emerge. The thunder of these mortars, in 
continuous reverberation, was distinctly heard, day and night, during the 
long bombardment, in New Orleans, seventy-two miles distant, It is diffi- 
cult to conceive what must have been the emotions of the rebels in the 
city, as they listened, day after day, for more than a week, to the ominous 
mutterings of this tempest, threatening soon to visit them with the ven- 
geance of an insulted and outraged government, 

The mortar fleet, consisting of twenty boats, was arranged in three 
divisions, each of which fired for two hours in succession, and then stopped 
for a short time, to cool, Thus a continuous bombardn k = 
ee cm ah Ais se oe nous bombar ment was kept up. 

: once in five minutes, so that it averaged a shell 
every minute ; and sometimes three or four shells, with their unearthly 
screech, were sweeping in majestic curves through the air, at the same 
time. The shells weighed two hundred and fifteen pounds. About twenty 
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pounds of powder were used at each charge. The explosion, of course, 
was deafening in its peal. Though every precaution was adopted, by fill- 
ing the ears with cotton, and placing the men at a distance when the gun 
was discharged, the hearing of not a few of the gunners was seriously im- 
paired during the bombardment. The mortars were, of course, at an acute 
angle, to throw the shells high into the air. Some faint idea may be 
formed of the tremendous force of the recoil, from the fact, that at each 
discharge, the whole massive gun-boat was driven down into the water six 
or eight inches. The concussion was so severe, that all the light railing 
and wood work were shattered, and even the solid timbers strained and 
loosened, and windows were broken at the Balize, thirty miles distant. 

The shells, as they left the mortars, rose, with a shriek which pierced 
through the thunder of the explosion, high in the air, describing an im- 
mense arc of a mile and a halt, and descended, either bursting just over 
the fort, or crashing its walls, or sinking into the ground twenty feet, and 
then exploding, heaving up the soil with earthquake power. Not one shell 
in twenty failed to burst, and they were equally sure in the water or under 
the ground. Many fell into the moat, and in their explosion threw the 
water, in a vast column, high above the fort, causing the very foundations 
of the massive fabric to reel. Sometimes the shells burst just over the 
ramparts, hurling down their fragments, like a shower of canister and 
grape, cutting down the men at their guns, and driving them to the bomb- 
proofs for protection. 

The first day of the bombardment passed away, during which the fleet 
threw more than two thousand shells into the fort. The gun-boats also 
took an active part. The Iroquois, Owasco, Kennebec, Wissahicon, Cayuga 
and Sciota, were very efficient, and their gnns were admirably manned. 
The Iroquois, in particular, won the admiration of the whole fleet by her 
steady fire, while apparently a special target for the rebels. The garrisons 
in the forts fought with the most determined bravery. Driven repeatedly 
from their guns by the terrible storm of shells, they as often resolutely 
resumed their posts. The citadel was soon set on fire, and utterly demolished. 
The solid walls of the fort were cracked and shattered, the ramparts blown 
into the air, the levee cut by the exploding shells, so that the water of the 
river flowed in upon the forts, even flooding their caseinates. But still the 
effective strength of the fortifications was not materially weakened. 

It is impossible to record the details even of a single day of this bom- 
bardment. For six days and nights the storm continued, in one incessant 
and devastating tempest of battle. The heroic endurance displayed by the 
sturdy erews of the mortar-boats, is deserving of all praise. The uninter- 
mitted tring was terribly exhausting. When relieved from their toil, the 
men instantly dropped down upon the decks, and fell soundly asleep, in 
the midst of an uproar well-nigh sufficient to have waked the dead. In 
the darkness of the night, the glare of the discharging guns, the columns 
of black, sulphurous smoke, the deafening roar, the shells shrieking, flash- 
ing with meteoric swiftness throngh the sky, with brilliance which caused 
the stars to pale,—made the scene inexpressibly sublime. Occasionally, 
fire-rafts drifted down the stream, in immense billows and flashing tongues 
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of flame, lighting up, at midnight, the grand pageant, with an awful splen- 
dor, which the imagination of Milton alone could portray. 

‘After the first day’s bombardment, the six vessels which had been sta- 

tioned on the cast side of the river, to assail Fort St. Philip, were with- 
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drawn to the western shore, and the fire of the whole fleet of mortar-boats 
was coneentrated upon Fort Jackson. It was’afterwards ascertained that 
these six mortar-boats on the eastern shore were the only ones which could 
be distinguished, even by the best glasses, from the forts. This accounts, 


* AB, ©, D, &e., are points on the left bank, and 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., points on the right bank of 
the river, established for placing the gun-boats and mortar-boats in position. The position of the 
mortar flotilla, on the first day of the bombardment, April 18th, was as follows: six mortars on 
the left bank, between C and J, distanee to Fort Jackson, 3,900 to 4,500 yards; fourteen mortars 
on the right bunk, from 1 to 5, distance to Fort Jackson, 2,830 to 3.490 yards, On the 19th, tho 
second day of tho bombardment, they were all on tho right bank, and twenty mortars were placed 
distant from Fort Jackson 3,010 to 4,100 yards. They remained on the third and fourth days 
nearly in the same position. All the large armed steamers and gun-boats were placed from one- 
qaarter to one and a quarter miles below tho lowest mortar vessel. On the first day the small 


steam-sloops and the guh-boats went up to abreast of the Smokestack, where they engaged the 
forts aud the enemy's stcarers, “< f 
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in part, for the slight loss sustained by the fleet. The boats on the western 
shore, moored near the banks, and under the trees, were not discernible ; 
and most of the shot and shell passed over them, and fell into the river 
beyond. About nine o'clock of the second morning, a shell fell upon the 

Jarleton, and plunged crashing through her deck, magazine and bottom. 
She soon went down; but as she was sinking, she fired a farewell shot at the 
foe. At the close of the week’s bombardment, but one man had been killed 
and six wounded, on board the flect. If modern ingenuity has devised the 
most formidable instruments of destruction, that same ingenuity has been 
no less available in creating shields to protect from harm. One man invents 
an Armstrong gun ; another creates a mailed ship which repels its balls, as 
the tiled roof sheds the hail. Men within casemates laugh at rifled gune. 

At the close of the week this terrible bombardment had failed to 
reduce the forts. Indeed, their fire had not been perceptibly diminished. 
It was manifest that the resolute garrison could, in this way, be subdued 
only at great expense of time and material. To foree a passage by the 
forts, at all hazards, seemed to be necessary, and there were willing hearts 
and hands, throughout the whole fleet, eager to attempt the desperate 
enterprise. Accordingly, on the evening of the 23d, the order was signaled 
by Commodore Farragut to all the frigates and gun-boats, to be in readi- 
ness for action at two o’clock the next morning. While the bambardmert 
had been in progress, the requisite preparations had been made for this 
truly chivalric adventure of running the forts. At midnight of the 21st, 
while a tremendous fire was kept up to attract the attention of the foe, two 
of the gun-boats, the Pinela, Lieut.-Com. Crosby, and the Itasca, Lieut.- 
Com, Caldwell, cautiously ascended the river to the boom, and there, 
within the range of guns which, in a few minutes, could have annihilated 
them, succeeded in breaking the chain between two of the eight hulks so 
as to afford a narrow space for the passage of the ships. An attempt was 
alzo made at the same time to enlarge the gap by blowing up one of the 
hulks by petards. But they were so embarrassed by the darkness, the 
confusion, the fire to which they were exposed, and the strength of the 
curent, that they did not sueceed in igniting the petards with the galvanic 
battery. Capt. Henry H. Bell was intrusted with this perilous and all- 
important enterprise. The night preceding the attack, Licut.-Com. Crosby 
was sent up again to make an examination, and if he found the passage 
clear to signal to that effect. Another daring boat's crew was also sent 
from the Itasca on the night of the 22d, who rowed, with mutiled oars, to 
within a few hundred feet of the fort, sounding the channel, and searching 
out obstructions. They were not discovered by the rebels, though large 
groups of them were seen upon the shore, around immense fires which 
they had kindled to watch for such expeditions. 

. At five minutes before two o'clock on the morning of the 24th, the sig- 
nal was made for the whole fleet of ships and gun-boats to get under weigh. 
The signal was simply two ordinary red lights, so as not to attract the 
attention of the enemy. While the mortar-boats remained in their posi- 
tion to rain down upon the main fort all their energies of destruction, the 
whole remaining squadron, under Commodore Farragut, commenced its 
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perilous movement. The fleet advanced in two columns. The first column 
consisted of the three magnificent ships in the van, the Hartford, the 
Brooklyn and the Richmond, followed by the gun-boats Sciota, Iroquois, 
Kennebec, Pinola, Itasea and Winona. The second column was led by 
the Pensacola and Mississippi, followed by the gun-boats Cayuga, Oneida, 
Varuna, Katahdin, Kinneo and Wissahicon. They all made for the 
chasm in the barrier of hulks and chains, keeping up an incessant fire 
upon the furts, and, as one after another they passed through, the vessels of 
the first division ranged themselves to assail Tort St. Philip, and the second 
Fort Jackson, while all alike were prepared to attack and repel the rebel 
rams and gun-boats, as occasion might require. It may be safely said that 
such a naval conflict was never witnessed on this earth before. 

The enemy were on the alert, and the beacon-fires soon blazed so 
brightly as to expose every movement of the fleet; and the whole stormy 
scene was illmmined with a lurid glare, which added vastly to its sublimity 
and its almost fiend-like horror, The Cayuga was the first which passed 
the chain-boom, under a terrible fire from both of the forts, which struck 
her repeatedly from stem to stern. The rest of the squadron rapidly fol- 
lowed. They were now directly abreast of the forts, exposed to the direct 
action of their guns, while the river above was crowded with the fire-rafts, 
rams and gun-boats of the foe. They all came plunging down together 
upon the heroic fleet. First came an immense fire-raft, pushed by the 
ram Manassas, directly upon the flag-ship Hartford. In endeavoring to 
avoid it the ship was crowded ashore, and the flaming raft was pushed down 
upon its side. In a moment the majestic ship seemed enveloped in flames 
half-way up to her tops. Fortunately the ship was backed off from the 
shoal, and by immense exertions of the fire department, the flames were 
extinguished. 

The thunder of over three hundred guns from the forts, the rebel gun- 
boats and the National fleet, joined with the distant boomings of the mor- 
tars, filled the air with a continuous roar, louder than heaveri’s heaviest 
thunders. Red-hot shot and bursting shell were falling with frightful 
exccution on ship and battlement. The whole scene was soon so enveloped 
in the sulphurous smoke of the battle, that friends could with difficulty be 
distinguished from foes, and often the flash of opposing guns alone guided 
the fire. The rebels fought with that desperation which was to be expected 
of Americans, even when engaged in an infamous cause. While the 
National ships were yet under the fire of the forts, they were assailed by 
the monster rams and floating batteries which the foe held in reserve. 
These enormous rams, aided by the swift current, and under full headway 
ef steam, dashed with their iron prows upon our ships, discharging, at 
close range, their heavy guns, as reckless as if no harm could touch them. 
It is impossible to recount the exploits of the gallant men who fought 
beneath the Stars and Stripes, in these hours of deadly encounter. Every 
ship in the fleet signalized itself by heroism which could not be surpassed, 
his ionone record the deeds of all; let us allude to a few as specimens of 

e rest, 


The United States steamship Brooklyn, in the darkness, and while 
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exposed to the hottest fire, became entangled in the barricading hulks and 
chains. In attempting to extricate the ship her bow grazed the shore. 
She, however, worked her way through, when the ram Manassas came 
rushing upon her from the gloom. At the distance of ten feet the ram 
discharged her shot, which pierced the ship, and then, with a crash, struck 
her side, butting in the starboard gangway. The chain armor saved the 
ship from destruction, and the ram slid off and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Fort Jackson, in the liftings of the smoke? caught a glimpse of 
the majestic ship, and opened upon her a raking fire. Just then a large 
rebel steamer came rushing up on the port broadside. When at the dis- 
tance of but sixty yards, the Brooklyn poured into the audacious stranger 
one single volley of shell and red-hot shot, and the fragments of the 
steamer, in a mass of crackling flame, drifted down the stream. 

The Brooklyn, still groping its way along, lighted by the flames of an 
approaching fire-raft, and yet enveloped in its resinous smoke, soon found 
itself abreast of St. Philip, almost touching the shore. The ship chanced 
to be in such a position that she could bring almost every gun to bear. 
Tarrying for a moment, she poured into the fort such a storm of grape 
and canister, as completely to silence the work. The men stationed in the 
tops of the frigate said that, by the light of their bursting shrapnels, they 
could see the garrison “ running like sheep for more comfortable quarters.” 
The Brooklyn then rushed into the nest of rebel gun-boats, fighting them 
indiscriminately, with her broadsides striking the most terrific blows, and 
continuing the contest, in connection with the other vessels, for an hour 
and a half, until the rebel fleet was annihilated. After the action was 
over, Commodore Farragut took the hand of Capt. Craven, of the Brook- 
lyn, in both of his, and said, 

“You and your noble ship have been the salvation of my squadron, 
You were in a complete blaze of fire ; so much so, that I supposed your 
ship was burning up. I never saw such rapid and precise firing. It never 
was surpassed, and probably never was equaled.” 

There were above the chain eighteen rebel gun-boats, including the 
ram Manassas, and the battery Louisiana, which carried twenty guns. 
The Cayuga, Lieut. Commanding, N. B. Harrison, being on the. lead, 
found itself in the midst of them, without any supporting ships, and at the 
same moment was assailed by three gun-boats, one on each quarter. Capt. 
Bailey, of the Colorado, wa--h could not be got over the bar of the river, 
was in temporary command of the Cayuga. The assailants all attempted 
to board, one on the starboard bow, the other astern, and the third on the 
starboard beam. With an eleven-inch Dahlgren, at the distance of thirty 
yards, one of these boats was speedily set on fire, and the crew ran it 
ashore, where it soon presented but a mass of flame. While engaged 
fiercely with the other two, the Varuna and Oneida came to the aid of the 
Cayuga, and one of the rebel boats surrendered, and the other was burned. 

The Mississippi encountered the ram Manassas, rushing upon her at 
full speed: The noble old frigate, undaunted, instead of evading th- blow, 
turned to meet her antagonist, and with all steam on, made a plirge at 
the menacing monster. Just as the blow was to come, which would 

27 
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decide whose head was to be broken open, the Manassas, taking counsel 
of discretion, dodged. But as she glided by, a point-blank broadside, 
from the immense armament of the Mississippi, swept off her smoke-stack, 
crashed through her iron sides, and set her on fire. The crew took to the 
shore, and the redoubtable ram drifted, a total wreck, down the stream, 
The nondescript monster presented a curious spectacle, as she floated | 
along, the flames bursting through the broken chinks of her mail, her 
shot fractures, and her port-holes. Commodore Porter wishing to save 
her as a curiosity, sent some boats to pass a hawser around the ram, and 
secure it to the shore. Scarcely was this done when the monster uttered, 
as it were, an expiring groan, as the water rushed in, driving the air and 
the belching flames through her bow-port, and then, “like a huge animal, 
she gave a plunge, and disappeared under the water.” 

The achievements of the Varuna, under Capt. Boggs, were among the 
crowning glories of this eventful day. It has been well said, he “ fought a 
battle, fully equal in desperate hardihood and resolute bravery, to the 
famous sea fight of John Paul Jones, which nothing human could surpass.” 
The Varuna was one of the swiftest boats of the fleet. As she steamed 
through the barrier, and passed by the fire of the forts, she found herself 
apparently alone, at the head of the fleet, in the midst of a swarm of rebel 
steamers. Plunging into the midst of them, the Varuna gave each, in 
succession, a full broadside, as she passed. The first rebel gun-boat which 
received her fire was crowded with troops. A shot struck her boiler, 
causing a fearful explosion, and she drifted helplessly ashore. Three 
others, in their turn, were disabled, set on fire, and driven ashore, where 
they burned until their magazines exploded, scattering the blazing trag- 
ments in all directions. The rebel steamer Morgan, with iron-clad bow, 
came now dashing upon the Varuna, hoping to butt in her side. The 
Morgan poured in a raking fire, which killed four and wounded nine of 
the Varuna’s crew. As the rebel came on the second time, to strike the 
steamer on the starboard side, Capt. Boggs plunged three eight-inch shells 
into her, abaft her armor, and also several shots from a rifled gun. This 
effectually crippled the Morgan, and the shattered boat drifted down the 
current, glad thus to escape. 

At the same moment, another iron-clad rebel steamer, with a sharp 
prow projected under the water, struck the Varuna, with all her accumn- 
lated force, upon the port gangway, cracking the timbers and inflicting 
almost irreparable damage. The Varuna poured in upon her a broadside; 
but the shot glanced harmless from her coat of mail, The enemy backed 
‘for another blow, and struck again upon the same spot, crushing in the 
steamer’s side. The Varuna pushed vigorously ahead. This, together 
with the concussion, drew the bows of the rebel steamer around, exposing 
her stern, not protected by armor. Quick as thought, five eight-inch shells 
penetrated her vitals, and another rebel monster, gasping and dying, floated 
hab a ea The Varuna is now sinking. No alternative remains 
oe ee ashore. Still she keeps up an incessant fire upon the foe. 

\8 “fe touches the shore with her bow, and slowly sinks, the crew have 
time to load for one more broadside. The last shot is fired as the water 
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floods the decks, and rises over the gun-trucks. Boats from the Oneida 
come to the rescue. The crew jump on board them with cheers, and the 
Varuna, with her brave dead, goes down “victorious in death, her flag 
still flying, covered with glory,” having singly taken or destroyed six of 
the enemy’s vessels. 

As the morning dawned over this scene of destruction, the fire of the 
forts and shipping gradually diminished, the smoke was dispelled by the 
rising breeze, the wrecks of the rebel gun-boats were strewed along the 
shore, eleven of them having been utterly destroyed, and the National fleet 
was riding proudly above their forts, with their banners gleaming glori- 
ously against the morning sky. Three of the National gun-boats, the Ken- 
nebec, the Winona, and the Itasca, had been disabled in the action, and 
had drifted back below the forts. The rest were on the move for New 
Orleans, whose fate was now decided. 

At. five o’clock in the morning, Commander Porter was signaled to 
cease the fire of his mortars, and Capt. Boggs, who had so gloriously lost 
his command, was sent, by a circuitous route throngh the bayous, with 
instructions to Commander Porter to demand the surrender of the forts, 
which, with three steamers and the floating battery Louisiana, the enemy 
still held. As the forts, by the passage of the fleet, were ent off from all 
communication with New Orleans and from all sources of supply, their 
condition was quite hopeless, and their surrender was only a question as to 
time. A dispatch was also sent to Gen. Butler, informing him that the 
way was clear for him to land his forces through the quarantine bayou, in 
accordance with previous arrangements, and that gun-boats would be lett 
there for his protection. The loss of the National force, in this fierce 
engagement, was wonderfully small, but thirty being killed and one lun- 
dred and ten wounded. Most of the ships also escaped serious injury, and 
one only, the Varuna, was lost. 

Seven miles above the forts lies the quarantine station. Two hundred 
rebels who, in a panic had fled from Fort Jackson, were encamped here. 
There was no escape for them, and they piled up their arms and surren- 
dered. To this anchorage the victorious fleet repaired, where they buried , 
their dead, and tenderly provided for the wounded. Speedily again the 
fleet formed itself in order to ascend the river. In the morning of the 25th, 
the Cayuga still leading and considerably ahead of the line, approached 
the Chalmette batteries, three miles below the city. The rebels imme- 
diately opened a cross-fire upon the gun-boat, to which the Cayuga 
responded vigorously with her two guns. Soon the flag-ship ranged along- 
- side, and hurling upon the enemy her tremendous broadsides, in a few 
moments silenced their fire. There was no farther obstacle to be encoun- 
tered, and about noon the whole fleet was moored opposite New Orleans, 
the Stars and Stripes flying from every mast-head, and the music of our 
national airs floating over the rebellious city. The humiliation of the foe, 
who had ever arrogated to themselves boundless superiority over the North, 


must have been extreme.* 


* The less intelligent people are, the more they are disposed to regard thomselves as the élite 
ofthe earth. The Chinese, in their ‘Celestial Empire," look compassionately upon all outside bai- 
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The rebels in New Orleans had not cherished a doubt that the Nationai 
ships would be annihilated by the vast armament they had collected 
in their forts and gun-boats. And now, that the squadron was actually 
before the city, with the power to lay it, at any moment, in ashes, the 
panic, mortification and rage were such as to amount to insanity. Even 
before the arrival of the fleet, when the astounding news came that the 
forts were passed, and that the victorious squadron was approaching, the 
mob was roused to such desperation of fury, that even by the proclamation 

of martial law the city was with difficulty saved from destruction. The 
" levee, once one of the most busy scenes of prosperous commerce in the 
United States, now presented an awful scene of desolation. As far as the 
eye could extend, along this broad and spacious mart, nothing was to be 
seen but crackling flame or smouldering ruin. The rebels, to prevent, as 
they said, the property from falling into the hands of the National Govern- 
ment, applied the torch. Ships, steamers, cotton, coal, sugar, piers, store- 
houses—all were ina common blaze. It is estimated that property to the 
amount of eight or ten millions was consumed in a few hours. The river 
seemed covered with floating masses of flame, as vessels of every kind, 
often richly treighted, were fired and then cut adrift. 

There was a rebel force of several thousand men stationed in New 
Orleans, under Gen. Lovell, For months they had been quartered in the 
city, filling the public’ squares with their show of strength. But now their 
presence only endangered the place, as they could offer no effectual resist- 
ance. They were accordingly withdrawn beyond the city limits, and were, 
soon after, removed by railroad and steamers to a point of comparative 
safety a hundred miles distant. Thus was rebellion in New Orleans pun- 
ished, and the helpless city anxiously awaited the next movement of the 
Government it had so grievously offended. 

There were two iron rams of formidable power, which the rebels were 
building and which were nearly finished. But they destroyed them both 
as our fleet was approaching. Eight miles above the city, at Carrolton, 
there were two forts, mounting thirty-five guns. A detachment was sent 
to take possession of them. They found the forts abandoned, the guns 
spiked, and the gun-carriages in flames. There was also found here an 
immense chain extending across the river to prevent the descent of Com. 


barians. The gontlemon of England and France are, in their eyes, savages. Tho Esquimaux 
think there are no palaces like ice-huts, and no yiands like train oil. One of the most influential 
of the Southern journals indulges in the following strain, “The whole experience of the war is in 
attestation of the truth, long since discovered by impartial observers, that the master-raco of this 
continent is found in the Southern States. Of a better stock originally, and habituated to manlier 
pursuits, they have ruled, in affairs of state, by forco of the stronger will and larger wisdom that 
pertain to and distinguish superior races of men. This natural dominaney of the Southern people 
had much to doin bringing on the war. Tho inferior race, grown strong in numbers and ambitioug 
from prosperity, have revolted, and now seek to destroy those whose Superiority Was a constant 
source of envy and self-reproach. There is no fiercer malevolence than that of caste, and it is this 
which has so long stirred the Yankee bile. Always, in the presence of the Southern entlema 
he has felt a strong and painfully repressed impulse to take off his hat. This poneclins Infarrtee 
has galled the jealcus aud inalignant creature until he has broken out in servile insurrection. Tt 
is the old and never-ending strife between patrician and proletarian, betweon gentle and vile.” rt 
strong the resemblatce between theso utterances and those of the Chineso and the Esquimaux, 
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Fuote’s flotilla, which was then striking blows on the upper waters of the 
Mississippi that resounded along the whole length of the stream. This 
chain was three-quarters of a mile long, composed of ninety-six links about 
thirty feet in length. Each of these links consisted of three immense logs 
four feet thick, thirty feet long, and strongly frapped and clamped together 
by chains half an inch in diameter, and in three or four layers. These 
herculean links of iron, buoyed up by the mass of wood, were hooked 
together in the strongest possible manner, while a two-inch chain ran along 
the centre, lengthwise, the whole extent of the iron-plated raft. 

A demand was immediately made by Commodore Farragut for the 
unqualified surrender of the city, demanding that every rebel flag should 
disappear, and that the emblem of the sovereignty of the United States 
should be hoisted over the city hall, mint and custom house, and that 
“particularly no person should be molested in person or property, for pro- 
fessing sentiments of loyalty towards that Government.” 

When the fleet first arrived, some of the loyal people of the city could 
not refrain from manifesting their satisfaction by cheers. The infuriated 
rebels, accustomed to lawlessness, shot them down. Commodore Farragut 
assured them, very distinctly, that a new reign had commenced, “TI shall 
speedily and severely,” said le, “ punish any person or persons who shall 
cominit such outrages as were witnessed yesterday, armed men firing upon 
helpless women and children for giving expression to their pleasure in wit- 
nessing the old flag.” 

On the 26th, the city was formally surrendered, and a detachment of 
United States troops landed, and raised the Stars and Stripes over the 
public buildings. The whole city presented an aspect of the wildest 
excitement. Crowds of rebels followed the marines, hooting and yelling, 
yet fearing to offer any personal violence, as the whole city lay exposed to 
the shells of the fleet. The intense hatred which actuated the rebellious 
portion of the people against the National banner, sought every possiblo 
expression, restrained only from those acts of violence which would draw 
upon them immediate destruction. Those who had remained faithful, in 
heart, to the United States, could not yet, in safety, declare their loyalty, 
even though a powerful squadron, which had come to vindicate the 
offended majesty of the Government, held possession of the city. Only by 
fear of the terrible retribution which would visit any open outrage, were 
the populace prevented from attacking and destroying the small body of 
National marines who had entered their streets. When the boat of Capt. 
Bailey, who was intrusted with the command of this party, landed at the 
crowded levee, it was surrounded by a turbulent band of citizens of all 
classes, men, women and children, who, by jeers and insults of the grossest 
kind, vented their mingled mortification and rage against the Government 
to which, from every motive of gratitude and respect, they owed loyalty 
of heart and life. 

Commodore Farragut managed this responsible affair with consummate 
wisdom, blending conciliation with firmness. Though the treasonable acts 
of the rebels merited the severest punishment, yet the dignity of the Gov- 
ernment was perhaps best maintained by the exhibition of a calm and: 
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unirritated power. It was wise, perhaps, that conciliation should first be 
tried. But never, throughout this rebellion, has conciliation accomplished 
anything more than to embolden the rebels to new insolence, and more 
unpardonable acts of violence. For several days, all communication with 
the land, even under flags of truce, was attended with great risk of life. 
It soon became necessary to show the rebels that the National Government 
was not to be trifled with. The rebels, though, in the language of Mayor 
Monroe, “so sensitive to all that could in the least affect their dignity and 
self-respect,” were eventually made to feel, that however forbearing our 
soldiers might be under personal insult, they would not allow their 
National flag to be dishonored before their eyes. A party of the rebels, 
exasperated at the sight of that glorious banner, waving over the mint, 
with presumption as insane as it was malicious, hauled down the colors, in 
broad daylight, and were trampling them in the mire, when a round of 
grape from the Pensacola quickly scattered the rabble, killing one and 
wounding others, and thus effectually putting an end to such exhibitions 
of treason. For a few days, Commodore Farragut held possession of the 
city through the noble fleet which was moored in the stream. We must 
now leave the city, and return down the river to the mortar-hoats, where 
movements were in progress to complete the victory, by taking possession 
of the forts. 

A few hours after the passage of the forts by the fleet, Commander 
Porter, who remained with tle mortar-boats below, sent in to Fort Jack- 
son a demand for their unconditional surrender. The answer returned 
was, “The demand is inadmissible.” Preparations were accordingly 
made for renewing the bombardment, in coéperation with an attack by 
the land forces, Gen. Butler, whose. transports were anchored in Chande- 
leur Bay, then landed his troops near the Quarantine, on the narrow strip 
of land upon which Fort St. Philip is built. Six of the mortar-boats were 
sent to the back of Fort Jackson, to block up the bayous and cut off all 
supplies. Fort Livingston, at the head of Barataria Bay, hauled down its 
flag and surrendered at their approach.. The forts on Lake Ponchartrain 
were also evacuated by their terrified garrisons, without waiting for any 
hostile demonstrations against them. Telegraphic communication was no 
longer possible, to the beleaguered garrisons of Forts Jackson and Philip. 
Their supplies would soon be gone ; their defenses were crippled ; another 
bombardment would utterly demolish them ; above, below, on every side, 
were the National forces, To hold out longer, presented no hope of relief: 

Commander Porter, having matured all his arrangements, pitched a 
i a shells into Fort: J ackson, as an intimation of what was to come. 

ere was No response, he records ; “ the fight had all been taken out 

of them. The demand for the surrender was renewed, with the offer to 
the garrison that they might retire with their side-arms, under parole not 
to serve against the United States until regularly exchanged, if they would 
pps beeper pin wre 4 the forts, guns, muskets, provisions, and 
public propert  yety ohh under the guns of ‘the forts ‘anid all:othet 
Age ie y. ye y i} answer was returned, declining to surren- 
so instructed by the authorities at New Orleans. But the com- 
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mon soldiers in the fort appreciated the utter hopelessness of their condi- 
tion, and there were such unequivocal indications of an approaching 
mutiny, that the next day, the 28th, a flag of truce, from Fort Jackson, 
came on board the Harriet Lane, proposing to surrender on the terms sug- 
gested. Commander Porter immediately proceeded in his ship, accompa- 
nied with the Westfield, Winona and Kennebec, as a retinue, to the vicin- 
ity of the fort, and sent for the rebel leaders, Gen. Duncan, and Lieut 
Col. Higgins, and such other persons as they might see fit to take with 
them, to come on board. They were all soon assembled in the cabin of 
the Harriet Lane, and the articles of capitulation were drawn up and 
signed. The officers of the forts, however, did not include the vessels in 
the capitulation, declaring, with a good deal of pique, that they had 
nothing to do with the naval officers, and were in no way responsible for 
their acts. ‘sere was evidently much angry feeling between the two 
branches of the service. The soldierly bearing and heroic defense of these 
fortifications, andthe high honor displayed by the rebel army officers, in 
every measure of the capitulation, stand out in striking contrast with an 
act of treachery on the part of some of their naval.commanders. 

While engaged in the capitulation, an officer came below, and informed 
Commander Porter that the rebel battery Louisiana had been set on fire 
by two rebel steamers, and was drifting down upon them. The Louisiana 
was a magnificent iron, steam floating battery, of four thousand tons, 
mounting sixteen heavy guns, and perfectly shot-proof. Flags of truce 
were flying upon the forts, and upon the American ships. “ Seeing the 
Louisiana,” says Commander Porter, “lying so quiet, with colors down, 
and the two steamers under our guns, I never dreamed for a moment that 
they had not surrendered. I could not make any movement without vio- 
lating the honor of the United States, and’ interrupting the capitulation 
which was being drawn up.” The battery had been fired so quietly, that 
no one suspected it until it was in a blaze. The intrepid Porter, simply 
remarking that the act was by no means creditable to its agents, proceeded, 
unmoved, with the conference. Soon another officer came down, report- 
ing that the ship, all in flames, was drifting rapidly upon them. Turning 
to the rebel ofticers, the Commander inquired if the battery had powder 
and Joaded guns on board. ‘We presume so,” was the reply, “ but we 
know nothing about naval matters here.” At this moment the heated 
guns commenced exploding, throwing shot and shell indiscriminately 
among friends and foes. Orders were issued to keep the vessel clear from 
the burning battery, and business was resumed, Commander Porter coolly 
remarking, “If you don’t mind the effect of the explosion, which is soon 
to come, we can stand it.” - 

Providentially the flaming mass drifted toward Fort St. Philip, and 
when just abreast of it, the fire touched the magazine, and there was a 
terrific explosion, which was heard for miles up and down the river, and 
which shook every ship as with earthquake power. When the smoke 
cleared away, nothing was to be seen. The battery, broken into iron 
fragments, had gone down into the almost fathomless depths of the Missis- 
sippi. Had the Louisiana blown up in the midst of our vessels, as the per- 
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fidious rebel naval commander designed, probably every one would have 
been destroyed. One of the falling fragments killed a man in Fort St. 
Philip, and an immense beam fell close to the tent of the rebel com- 
mander, McIntosh, who was lying with one arm blown off, another 
broken, his knee-cap shot away, and a leg fractured. 

The authors of this infamous act, of whom J. IK. Mitchell, a former 
United States officer, was chief, attempted to escape. But they were all 
caught, and by order of Ilag-Ofticer Farragut, were sent to the North as 
prisoners of war, who had forfeited all right to the privilege of parole. 
The forts were now, once again, in possession of their rightful owners, and 
the National flag floated proudly from their ramparts. The honor of 
reducing these forts is equally due to Commander Porter and Flag-Officer 
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APPEARANOE OF ForRT JACKSON AFTER THE ACTION. 


cee But for their energetic cooperation the result could not have 
een attained. They have both secured the lasting gratitude of every loyal 


ea The accompanying plan of the appearance of the fort, after 
the bombardment was taken by very accurate survey, by J. 8. Harris, under 
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the direction of F. H. Gerdes, U.S. C.E. It shows where every shot and 
shell struck, the portion burnt, and the extent of the inundation by the blow- 
ing away of the levee by shells. It is estimated that three thousand shells 
fell into the ditch. Those portions of the ramparts thickly dotted, indicate 
the spaces destroyed by our fire which the rebels repaired with sand-bags. 

An examination into the condition of Fort Jackson and the testimony 
of some of the garrison gave most convincing proof of the terrible efficiency 
of the mortar fleet. When the bombardment commenced, this fort was in 
perfect order. Its garrison was under the strictest discipline, and every 
device of ingenuity was exhausted to add strength to the ramparts, and to 
protect the lives of their defenders. But the massive shells of the mortars 
shook so powerfully the casemated walls, that they threatened to crumble 
down on those who sought shelter beneath them. The outer works were 
cracked from top to bottom, admitting the light in many places; the draw- 
bridges were destroyed ; the citadel and, platforms for tents were entirely 
consumed by fire; the levee was cut by the shells, and the water rushed 
through, flooding the casemates and passages, and overflowing the ditches. 
Four guns were dismantled and eleven seriously damaged. Over three 
thousand shells fell into the ditches ; a thousand exploded above the fort ; 
another thousand were counted on the sloping ground of the fort and the 
levee. It was stated, by one of the garrison, that many of the shells, burst- 
ing in the ditches, had more effect on the walls above them than those fall- 
ing on the slopes. On the first night of the bombardment, when the 
citadel was burning, the magazine was in great danger, and was only saved 
by a profuse supply of wet blankets. One bomb broke into the secret 
passage leading out of the fort ; another leaped into an officers’ mess-room, 
and rolled on the floor when they were dining. In terror they all clustered 
in a corner, waiting for the explosion which would certainly blow them all 
to fragments. Fortunately the fuse went out and they were sate. All the 
buildings within the fort were ruined, either consumed by the fire or 
demolished by the shot. Though the volleys from the fleet while passing 
the forts were very destructive, their fire was mainly directed to the rebel 
fleet, and was not long continued upon the forts. The service rendered by 
the mortars in this long bombardment was, therefore, very important, both 
in supporting the fleet in their difficult passage, and in previously weaken- 
ing the fortifications which assailed them. Without the least detraction 
from Flag-Officer Farragut and his fleet for their spirited advance through 
that gate-way of death, into the very midst of a hostile force numerically 
stronger than his own, justice demands a full measure of praise, in the 
capture of the city, for him whose strong arm and tremendous’ blows had 
so battered and broken its iron gates. 

Let us now briefly sum up the results of this siege of one week, so bril- 
Jiantly terminated by its final naval attack. The enemy lost six forts— 
Jackson, St. Philip and Chalmette on the river, Livingston on the gulf, 
and Pike and Morgan on Lake Ponchartrain, besides two large earth- 
works above the city. Twelve hundred prisoners were taken. Eighteen 
gun-boats, including three iron rams and one or two floating batteries with 
booms, terpedoes and other obstructions which had been prepared at enor- 
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mous labor and expense, were taken or destroyed. Over forty vessers, 
lying at the levee, were set on fire by the rebels. Seven river steamers, 
which escaped the flames, were captured. The new ram Mississippi, on 
which five hundred men had been kept at work for seven months, and 
upon which two millions of dollars had been expended, was blown up by 
the rebels, to save it from falling into the hands of the Government. In 
three weeks this steamer would have been completed, and doubtless would 
have been able to sweep the river of our wooden. vessels. It was indeed a 
kind Providence which saved us from that disaster. 

The loss of life sustained by the rebels has never been ascertained. It 
must have been very great. In the forts, in consequence of the protection 
which the casemates afforded, but fourteen were killed and about two hun- 
dred wounded. In the gun-boats the loss must have been much more 
severe. Eleven of them were either burned or sunk. The ship’s company 
of the rebel gun-boat Morgan, consisted of ninety-five, and all of them 
perished but fifteen. The Mississippi River was now again opened to 
navigation from the Gulf to New Orleans, and the capture of the remain- 
ing forts and batteries upon its upper waters rendered comparatively easy. 
It was expected that soon Commodore Foote would descend the river with 
his victorious squadron, and meet the ascending gun-boats of Flag-Officer 
Farragut. Thus would this majestic National stream be rescued from the 
rebels of Louisiana and restored to its rightful owners, the United States 
of America. 

The capture of New Orleans was an undisputed victory to the National 
arms, which no sophism, no ingenious logic, no audacious falsehood, could 
turn into a Confederate triumph. The importance of this city, command- 
ing the vast inland trade of the Mississippi, the centre of the cotton and 
sugar trade of America, the key to an immense territory, and therefore, of 
great strategic value,—had given to the rebel government, while holding 
this port, a large claim upon the recognition of the European powers. 
The failure to retain it, with such superior advantages of defense, was a 
blow more damaging to their reputation abroad, than the decisive defeat 
of a large army in battle. Though regarding, with its usual sagaciousness 
and one-sided neutrality, the fall of New Orleans improbable, the London 
Times had declared, that such an event would be “ putting the tourniquet 
on the main artery of the Confederacy.” : 

It must be acknowledged that the North were surprised at the apparent 
extinction of Union feeling, in almost the entire population of New Orleans, 
under these eighteen months of Confederate rule. The reign of secession 
had first been established there by a base minority, through fraud and vio- 
lence. The terrors of an armed mob drove peaceable citizens from the 
polls. Any opposition to the madness of the hour would have been fol- 
lowed by assault, imprisonment, confiscation of property, exile or death. 
Rept pete ecient 
ee arcane st ie! , Soon enforced outward obedience from all, and 

presentations, unlimited falsehoods of “ Federal reverses,” and of 
en the Confederate cause, at home and abroad, first induced 
y of the disaffected to acquiescence, and finally to hearty support. 
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While driven, for their loyalty, from their homes, some made their way, 
with the greatest difliculty, to Northern States, there were many who, 
unable to bear this test, still secretly maintained their allegiance, while 
outwardly submissive to the rebel government. 

On the Ist of May, the first detachment of Gen. Butler’s troops disem- 
barked from the transports, which had conveyed them from Ship Islandy 
to take possession of the city. So large and excited was the crowd on the 
pier, which greeted the ‘“ invaders” with the coarsest invectives, and min- 
gled expressions of disgust and helpless rage, that it was necessary to force 
them back at the point of the bayonet. The National troops proved them- 
selves worthy representatives of those institutions, which they were seeking 
again to implant in this community, from which rebellion had banished 
them. A platoon of National soldiers was formed across the pier, a 
column of troops followed behind. As they thus advanced, the crowd 
moved or opened before them up the levee, and as the martial body 
passed, closed in behind. The curiosity to get a sight of the “ Yankees,” 
seemed to be universal and insatiable. The soldiers paid no regard to the 
unsavory epithets with which they were assailed, and smiled as compla- 
cently upon the mob, calling them ‘“ hirelings,” ‘‘ Northern cut-throats,” 
“nigger stealers,” and the like, as if those words were the fondest terms 
of endearment. : 

“The regimental colors, bright and beautiful, every stripe a bond of 
union, every star a star of hope for the future of the republic, were borne 
aloft through the throng, and the band heading the column, the regiment 
filed away, to the tune of Yankee Doodle, across the levee, past the 
deserted warehouses, and up Canal street to the Custom House.” This 
was one of those United States buildings, upon which the National Goy- 
ernment had already expended one or two millions of dollars, and which 
President Lincoln informed the traitors he intended to “hold and pos- 
sess.” 

The troops spent the night in this their spacious and magnificent pater- 
nal home. Gen. Butler established his headquarters at the St. Charles 
Hotel, which he forced the proprietors to open for his accommodation. 
The different regiments, most of them from Maine and Connecticut, were 
soon stationed in the public buildings, squares and suburbs, which, but a 
few days before, the six thousand city soldiers of Gen. Lovell, “ invincible 
in peace, invisible in war,” had occupied. Gen. Butler, with a singular 
combination of sagacity and energy, immediately commenced the reéstab- 
lishment of order, and of a firm government, in the distracted city. Mar- 
tial la-~ was proclaimed. New Orleans was, at this time, in a deplorable 
conditio.. Its foreign trade had long been suspended by the blockade in 
the Gulf, The shipping was lying inactive, in the stream. The levee, 
once lined with river steamers, that poured an incessant tide of passengers 
and merchandise into the city, was now silent and deserted. 

Merchants had been left without business, laborers without work, and 
thousands of families without bread. They were only kept from starva- 
tion by public charity. The blockade of the upper Mississippi had cut off 
supplies, and provisions had risen to such enormous prices, that they were 
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difficult of attainment, even by those of reputed wealth. Many a proud 
family drank of the cup of humiliation. 

The workmen in the shipyards on rebel vessels had been well paid, but 
in Confederate scrip, which, by the course of the city banks, who stopped 
their own circulation, and paid deposits with this scrip, had become the 
principal currency. This money had so depreciated that it was refused in 
exchange for merchandise at the stores, and the prevailing distress in- 
creased. When the railroads were seized by the National forces, the only 
remaining avenues by which supplies for so large a population could be 
transported, were closed, and actual want, in a few days, was imminent. 
The infatuated mob, which had set fire to the immense quantities of sugar, 
tobacco and cotton, stored upon the levee, had destroyed the only means 
left for their support; and now, in sullen hatred, but pressed by urgent 
need, they were forced to importune of their victors some speedy relief. 

The administration of the government of such a city, under such cir- 
cumstan@es, so as to restrain violence, restore order, and turn intense 
hatred, fostered by rebellion and defeat, to willing submission and loyalty, 
was about as difficult a task as any one ever undertook. It fell to a man 
of eminent ability, shrewdness and patriotism, and in all respects admira- 
bly adapted for the post. Gen. Butler entered upon his work with a just 
appreciation of its nature. A proud people, humiliated by defeat, must 
be forced to outward respect and obedience to their conquerors, and recon- 
ciled to the Government they had renounced, by the return of that com-- 
mercial prosperity to which they had been accustomed. The commanding 
general, a thorough lawyer, and an intrepid soldier, was well prepared for 
all the complications which his unavoidable duties, and the efforts of 
designing men, would throw about his position. Of high standing in the 
legal profession in New England, his successful practice had made him 
perfectly familiar with technicalities and perplexing points of law, quick 
in reading character, prompt, bold and unyielding, in dealing with men. 
His political career, and identification with the Democratic party, as Presi- 
dent of their Baltimore Convention, in 1860, had made him well known 
in the South, and freed him from the imputation of radical abolitionism. 
~ When the rebellion broke out, he was among the first of his party to take 
. 4 manly position in support of the Government, and to offer his services to 

uphold the Constitution and the Union. His successful command of the 
troops, in the expedition to Hatteras Inlet, brought him into favor as a 
general, who had struck the first decisive blow against the rebellion in the 
Eastern States. 

The first official act of the Military Governor in New Orleans was to 
issue a proclamation declaring the purposes of the occupation of the city, 
and the rules and regulations by which the laws of the United States would 
be enforced. All persons In arms against the United States were required 
to surrender their arms, equipments and munitions of war. The European 
legion, organized for the protection of life and property in the city, having 
assumed a neutral position, were permitted to retain their organization 
and service under Gen. Butler’s authority. The proclamation promised 
protection of person and property to all who would renew their oaths of 
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allegiance to the National Government; while those retaining allegiance 
to the Confederate States should be treated as rebels. The inhabitants 
were enjoined to pursue their usual avocations. The established municipal 
regulations were continued in force. Circulation of Confederate bonds 
and scrip, or trade in the same, except for a few days, was forbidden. 
Censorship was established over the press, that no articles should be pub- 
lished tending to disturb the public peace. Sufficient force was kept in 
the city to preserve order and maintain the laws, and all good citizens 
were invited to aid in this. Municipal authority in respect to the police 
of the city and its environs was suspended, and all the requirements of 
martial law were imposed. While it was desired by the United States 
authorities to exercise this government mildly, the announcement was 
emphatically made that the Government would be firmly and vigorously 
administered as the occasion might require. 

This proclamation, sent for publication to all the newspaper offices in 
the city, was refused by all. A guard, despatched to the True Delta 
office, took possession of types and press, and Northern printers, who, like 
the engineers and mechanics, for any emergency during this war, were 
easily found in the National army, were ordered to set up the document, 
which was prominently published in its next edition. 

Thus the weight of Gen. Butler’s authority was early laid on the press, 
where it was eminently proper that it should first be felt. The press of 
New Orleans had long, through its marked ability, exerted a powerful 
influence throughout the South. The decided stand taken by most of the 
city papers in favor of secession, from the very first public agitation of the 
question, and their persistent misrepresentations of the National Govern- 
ment, added greatly to the magnitude and continuance of the rebellion. 
Two dailies, the Crescent and the Bee, were in a short time suppressed for 
obnoxious articles, or as the property of persons in the rebel service. The 
Delta also was seized, and its publication afterwards conducted under the 
direction of the United States authorities. It cannot be denied that the 
New Orleans papers, during the first week of military occupation, influ- 
enced the people to abstain from vain resistance to armed forces, and to 
pursue such a course as would bring relief to the growing distress. At 
the same time, they declared that their own and the people’s acquiescence 
“was not with the slightest sacrifice of honest conviction as to the authority 
of the United States, against which they protested ; and it was not of their 
will and consent, but by coercion and subjugation that they submitted.” 
But while they counseled submission, they endeavored to counteract all 
the influences that might work on the minds of the people in favor of the 
National Government. ; 

By order of Maj.-Gen. Butler, Capt. J. H. French was appointed, from 
his staff, Provost Marshal, and Acting Brig.-Gen. Geo. F. Shepley, Mili- 
tary Commandant, of New Orleans. The administration of this conquered 
city, which tried in vain to conceal its “humiliation,” was vigorous, some- 
times necessarily severe, but on the whole eminently wise and beneficent. 
Prompt measures were taken for the relief of the destitute inhabitants. A 
quantity of beef and sugar, captured by the troops, the property of the 
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Confederate rebels, was immediately distributed, and with supplies from 
other sources, nearly two thousand families were for several weeks sus- 
tained at the free market. We cannot follow the numerous orders and 
acts of this successful administration of Gen. Butler. His energy, boldness 
and summary dealings with the assuming dignitaries in the city are humor- 
ously set forth in an article in the “New York World ” on “ Secesh 
Taming,” from which we cannot forbear to extract the following para- 
graphs : , : 

“ War, like nearly every other sort of human experience, has its comi- 
cal side. Old Ben Butler’s management of New Orleans is “as good as a 
play.” While nothing could be more earnest and effective, there is yet a 
spice of humor in it, a certain apt felicitousness in turning the tables, that 
must make even its victims smile while they wince. 

“Tt will be remembered that it was the New Orleanaise who gave the 
General his soubriquet of ‘Picayune Butler ’—that being the well-known 
appellative of the colored barber in the basement of the St. Charles. The 
fourpence ha’penny epithet of course implied how very cheap they held 
the commander at Ship Island. The Yankee General fetched up at the 
St. Charles. “Iwas empty and barred. Where was the landlord? Off. 
The house must be opened. Impossible. It shall be forced. Well, here 
are the keys. So the first thing was to show he could keep a hotel. Next 
he sends word to the mayor that he must see him at his parlor. Back 
comes word that his honor does business at the city hall. Straight goes a 
peremptory message by an orderly, and Mayor Monroe and a whole bevy 
of dignitaries make their appearance, hats in hand. The hotel-keeper is 
induced to draw it mild, and arranges that the civil, government of the 
city shall remain in their hands on the condition that all the police and 
sanitary duties shall be faithfully performed. For a little while matters 
go on smoothly. But it soon became apparent that the streets were 
neglected, as if on purpose to invite Yellow Jack to come and make short 
work of the “ Hessians.” A sharp word goes from the St. Charles to the 
city hall to start the hoes, and, at a jump, the hoes were started. But it 
went against the grain. The aldermen could not sleep o’ nights. Yellow 
Jack out of the question, they thought they would try la belle France. So 
they passed a resolution tendering the officers of the French frigate Catinet 
the freedom and hospitalities of the city. Up comes word from the St. 
Charles that this sort of thing don’t answer—that ‘the freedom of a cap- 
tured city by the captives would merit letters patent for its novelty, were 
there not doubts of its usefulness as an invention, and that the tender of 
hospitalities by a government to which police duties and sanitary regula- 
tions only are intrusted is simply an invitation to the calaboose or the 
hospital.” The women bridle up. They are not content with leaving our 
quiet soldiers to themselves, but must needs insult and abuse them. The 
General determines that this unfeminine practice, so provocative of ill 
blood, shall stop. He proclaims that all women guilty of it shall be treated 
as disorderly women. “Thereupon Mayor Monroe steps again upon the 
scene, and as ‘ chief magistrate of this city, chargeable with its peace and 
dignity,’ protests against an order ‘so extraordinary and astonishing.’ The 
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immediate reply is that ‘John T. Monroe, late Mayor of the city of New 
Orleans, is relieved from all responsibility for the peace of the city, and 
committed to Fort Jackson until further orders.’ Straightway the mayor 
hurries down to the St. Charles, and makes a written retraction, to wit: 
‘This communication having been sent under a mistake of fact, and being 
improper in language, I desire to apologize for the same, and to withdraw 
it’? The retraction is accepted, and the mayor retires; but on the next 
day, having been taken to task by his clique, he again presents himself, 
with several backers, to get a modification of the order about the women, 
or to take back his apology. He receives a reply that a modification is 
impossible, and with it an argument from the good-natured General show- 
ing its propriety and necessity. The mayor bows, convinced, and leaves. 
Two days afterwards again he comes down with his friends and insists 
upon having back the apology. The General hands it back, and, at the 
same moment, gives an order committing the whole set to Fort Jackson, 
and there they now ruminate.” 

The famous order concerning the ‘women of New Orleans,” who 
should insult the soldiers, and thus endanger the peace of the city, by pro- 
voking a riot, has been strangely and unpardonably misrepresented. The 
officers and soldiers were hourly exposed to indignities, on the part of 
many of the secession females, such as human nature could hardly endure. 
There was daily increasing danger of an outbreak, which would result in 
bloodshed. Gen. Butler issued an order that women, who in the public 
streets insulted his soldiers, should be treated like street-walkers, whose 
manners they imitate; that is, that they should be taken to the calaboose 
and locked up, with other disorderly persons. Had he arrested them as 
state criminals and placed a guard over their dwellings, they would have 
gloried in their martyrdom. The only remedy for a vice, so low and vul- 
gar, was to treat the offenders, like the degraded women they resembled— 
that is, to send them to the house of correction. It is precisely the punish- 
ment which, according to the municipal regulations of the city of London, 
framed by the Parliament of Great Britain, is visited upon women who, in 
the streets of that metropolis, are guilty of the same offense.* 

Gen. Butler, in a subsequent letter to a friend, speaking of this order, 
Says : 

4 “We were two thousand five hundred men in a city seven miles long 
by two to four wide, of a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, all hos- 
tile, bitter, defiant, explosive, standing literally on a magazine; a spark 


* Tn Chanter 47, of British Statutes 2 and 3 Victoria, for improving the police in and near the 
metropolis, wa read: “ Every person who shall use any threatening, abusive or insulting behavior, 
with intent to provoke a breach of the peace ; every common prostitute or night walker, it shall be 
‘awful fer any constable, belonging to the Metropolitan Police District, to take into custody without war- 
rant.” 

By Section 39, of the same statute, it is enacted, that every person so arrested, shall be forthwith 
delivered into the custody of the constable, in charge of the nearest station-house, and there detained 
until brought before a magistrate. Thus, any person, though called a lady, guilty of such abusivo 
or insulting behavior, was to be locked up in the station-house, or calaboose, the same as the pros- 
titute. This was precisely the order which Gen. Butler issued. It was an important part of ths 
measure that women guilty of such crimes, should receive a degrading punishment. 
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only needed for destruction. The devil had entered the hearts of the 
women of this town (you know seven of them chose Mary Magdalen for a 
residence), to stir up strife in every way possible. Every opprobrious epi- 
thet, every insulting gesture, was made by these bejeweled, becrinolined, 
and laced creatures, calling themselves ladies, toward my soldiers and offi- 
cers, from the windows of houses and in the streets. How long do you 
suppose our flesh and blood could have stood this without retort? That 
would lead to disturbances and riot, from which we must clear the streets 
with artillery—and then a howl that we had murdered these fine women. 
I had arrested the men who had hurrahed tor Beauregard. Could I arrest 
the women? No. What was to be done? No order could be made save 
one, that would execute itself. With anxious, careful thought I hit upon 
this; ‘Women who insult my soldiers are to be regarded and treated as 
common women plying their vocation.’ 

“Pray, how do you treat a common woman plying her vocation in the 
streets? You pass her by unheeded. She cannot insult you. As a gen- 
tleman, you can and will take no notice of her. If she speaks, her words 
are not opprobrious. It is only when she becomes a continuous and posi- 
tive nuisance that you call a watchman and give her in charge to him.” 

This order perfectly accomplished, even without a single arrest, the 
end it was intended to secure. There was an immediate cessation of all 
these annoyances;. and New Orleans became at once as peaceful and 
orderly a city as was anywhere to be found. Persons dwelling in regions 
which slavery has not debased, can hardly imagine the malice and ferocity 
manifested by the rebel vixens of New Orleans. 

“ The order of Gen. Butler,” says the Albany Journal, “in relation to 
the women who insult the Union soldiers, has been sharply criticised. A 
gentleman just returned from that city, where he has resided ever since 
the war broke out, says we can have no conception of the indignities our 
brave fellows are compelled to suffer at the hands of these fiends in petti- 
coats. All sense of shame and decency appears to have departed out of 
them. They rival the most degraded street-walkers, not only in ribaldry, 
but in obscenity. Women who have been regarded as the pattern of refine- 
ment and good breeding, indulge in language towards our officers and 
men which no decent journalist would dare to put into print. Presuming 
upon the privileges of the sex, they not only assail them with the tongue, 
but with more material weapons. Buckets of slops are emptied upon them 
as they pass; decayed oranges and rotten eggs are hurled at them; and 
every insult a depraved fancy can invent, is offered to the hated Federals. 

“The forbearance of our troops,” this gentleman says, is wonderful. 
“They endure the jibes and persecutions of these unsexed wretches with a 
philosophy that nothing can overthrow. But the nuisance was fast becom- 
ing intolerable. The offenders were presuming upon the chivalry of troops 
to commit physical assaults, Something like the order of Gen. Butler 
became imperative. If women, pretending to be decent, imitated the con- 
duct of ‘women of the town,’ it was proper that something like the same 
punishment should be meted out to them.” 

Upon this point the testimony from all parts of the South is invariable 
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in its revolting utterance. The Louisville Journal, Kentucky, which will 
not be suspected of exaggeration, speaking upon this point, says: “ Thou- 
sands have read with astonishment the account which historians give of 
the conduct of women in Paris during the Reign of Terror. The women 
are said to have been fiercer and more bloodthirsty than even the fiercest 
and most bloodthirsty of the men. The she devils had more of the spirit 
of hell than the he devils. They were loudest in their clamors for blood, 
blood, blood. Many of our people have supposed that the accounts given 
of these things must surely be fictions or exaggerations. They have felt 
themselves unable to conceive that woman’s nature could become a thing 
so utterly revolting. But if they. will look and listen in this region, at the 
present time, they will find that they have no further reason for incredulity 
or skepticism. The bitter and ferocious spirit of thousands of rebel women 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and other States, is scarcely, if at all, surpassed 
by the female monsters that shrieked and howled for victims in the French 
Revolution.” : 

The Philadelphia Press contains a statement which it publishes upon 
authority thoroughly reliable. A wounded Union soldier, faint and bleed- 
ing, fell out from the ranks retreating through Winchester, Virginia, and 
sank down upon the steps of one of the houses. He had not been sitting 
there long when a woman came out and asked him if he were not able to 
walk. He replied that he was not. Seeing a revolver in his belt, she 
asked him to let her look at it. Suspecting nothing, he handed it to her. 
She deliberately presented it to his head, and ordered him immediately to 
leave the steps. He did so; and had hobbled along a distance of but a 
few feet, when she fired the pistol, piercing his side with the bullet. Ie 
fell on the street and instantly expired. The woman threw down the 
revolver and coolly walked back into the house. Moral philosophy will 
ponder these phenomena. They are astounding, inexplicable. The fiend- 
like spirit manifested by the female rebels‘is one of the most appalling 
developments of this great pro-slavery rebellion. There is but one com- 
mon testimony upon this point, from officers, soldiers, surgeons and chap- 
lains. Never has there been a more impressive illustration of the sentiment 
that “there is no wickedness like the wickedness of a woman.” One of 
the Union soldiers, who had been imprisoned at the South, and who had 
suffered everything from tlie insults and the venom of these female rebels, 
said, in the bitterness of his soul, that ever since this experience, he felt 
that he had especial cause of gratitude to God that “the Devil was not a 
woman.” 

By a proclamation of President Lincoln the blockade of several of the 
United States ports now reclaimed by the National troops, was raised on 
June 1st, and after twelve months’ exclusion from the outer world, the 
port of New Orleans was again opened _to commerce. Already had a 
glorious change been wrought in the condition of the city during its oceu- 
pation by our troops. “The Union soldiers were met,” said the New 
Orleans Delta of June 1st, “as the citizens of Rome might have met the 
Huns. One short month has elapsed. The streets are filled with smiling 
faces, business attracts with open doors, thugs have left, property 1s secure, 
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and Abraham Lincoln, by the grace of God and the electoral vote of the 
people, President of the United States of America, might walk unarmed 
and unaccompanied, at any time, through these streets in full security, and 
to the joy and delight of numbers who have heretofore been accustomed to 
link his name with curses and execrations.” Slowly and gradually, at 
first, this change appeared. The terror of a twelvemonth could not be cast 
off in a day. But as one by one the citizens gathered courage to come 
forward and speak out their sentiments, the stream gathered strength and 
fullness, till, within the period of four weeks, the numbers who wish to 
bring themselves within the egis of the National flag, became quite equal 
to the ability of the authorities to receive their declarations of allegiance. 

The first instance of the infliction of the death penalty for treason in 
insulting the American flag, occurred in the hanging of Wm. Mumford, 
the leader of a mob which had torn down the flag on the mint, shortly 
after the surrender of the city. Six soldiers were also shot for breaking 
their parole, given at Fort Jackson, by forming themselves into a company 
for the rebel army. Bands of desperadoes, which had long infested the 
city, were broken up; murderers and rowdies, the terror of good citizens, 
during years of misrule, were arrested, and villains of every description 
made to feel that law and order could no longer be despised. These vigor- 
ous acts, united with a conciliatory course towards the repentant, and 
accompanied by a considerable restoration of trade, had a happy effect in 
strengthening the Union among a majority of the population. 

The glorious dawn of reconstruction had begun, where the night of 
secession had long hung heavy and hopeless. 

-The occupation of New Orleans by Maj.-Gen. Butler released the 
greater part of the naval force from further duty there. Accordingly, on 
May 2, by orders of Commodore Farragut, part of his squadron began to 
ascend the Mississippi. He followed in a few days, leaving the Pensacola 
and one or two gun-boats opposite New Orleans to support the army, in 
case of an insurrection or an attack by rebel troops. 

The imposing fleet, sailing along the stream fringed with rich planta- 
tions of sugar and cotton, was met with varied manifestations of curiosity, 
pleasure and fear, by the people who were gathered on the levees, or clus- 
tered in their verandahs to watch the brilliant pageant as it passed. There 
were few expressions of hostility. Secession flags were seldom seen. The 
ladies often saluted the fleet with the waving of handkerchiefs, and, in some 
instances, the Stars and Stripes, which had been carefully secreted, were 
displayed. No resistance was offered below Baton Rouge ; but the cotton 
floating on the river and burning on the banks, showed the insane deter- 
mination of many marauding bands to compel the planters to destroy their 
property, and thus to bring distress and ruin upon themselves and their 
families. Baton Rouge, the capital of Louisiana, one hundred and twenty 
miles above New Orleans, surrendered to the fleet and was garrisoned by 
several hundred Federal soldiers. .The squadron then proceeded on its 
way to Vicksburg, meeting nowhere any serious resistance. The rumored 
strongholds and batteries that lined the Mississippi, between New Orleans 
and Vicksburg, “which the navies of the world could not reduce and 
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armies might assault in vain,” were found to be mostly of fabulous exist- 
ence—or, in the face of our advancing ships, were suddenly dismantled by 
their rebel garrisons and deserted. 

At length the squadron reached Vicksburg, four hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Mississippi. This city was strongly defended by heavy 
batteries and a large rebel force under Maj.-Gen. Van Dorn. The enemy, 
in his almost impregnable position, tauntingly refused to surrender. To 
reduce the fortifications, most of the mortar fleet, which had returned from 
a reconnoisance in Mobile Bay, were ordered up from New Orleans. But 
the rebels, with their extensive batteries upon bluffs, which could with 
difficulty be reached from the bed of the river, successfully withstood the 
shells and the fire of the squadron, though a large part of the city was 
burnt during the bombardment. It became manifest that a stronger force 
would be required to sweep these formidable intrenchments from the cliff 
The upper flotilla, now under Commodore C. H. Davis (Commodore Foote, 
after most heroic achievements, having retired for a season severely 
wounded), was slowly fighting its way down the river. The “wild and 
wondrous” adventures of this Western flotilla, until the two squadrons 
met beneath the cliffs of Vicksburg, and the varying fortunes of the pro- 
tracted siege of that place, must be left for some future chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BATTLES IN MISSOURI AND THE CAPTURE OF FORT HENRY. 


Sratre oF AFFAIRS IN MissouRI.—BATTLE OF BELMONT.—PHILOSOPHY OF DISASTER.—INCIDENT? 
ON THE FieLp.—New VIGOR OF THE REBELS.—BATTLE OF MILLFOKD.—Mz. ZION.—BATTLE 
OF SILVER CREEK.—ENERGY OF GEN. HaLLECK.—THE FORTIFICATIONS AT CoLUMBUS.—GEN. 
Fremont’s PLan.—Forts HENRY AND DONELSON.—SKETCH OF ADMIRAL Foots.—THE Ex- 
PEDITION TO Fort HENRY.—CAPTURE OF THE Fort.—RESULTS OF THE BATTLE.—EXPEDITION 
INTO ALABAMA, 


Wr must now turn our attention from the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, a 
thousand miles into the interior, where the war was raging on the prairies 
and over the waters of the far West. On the 7th of November, 1861, the 
very day when the cannon of the National fieet were so gallantly demolish- 
ing the rebel fortresses at Port Royal, the thunders of another conflict 
were reverberating over the waves of the majestic.Mississippi, more than a 
thousand miles above New Orleans, and more than a thousand miles 
below the Falls of St. Anthony. On the 2d day of November, Major- 
General Fremont was superseded in command of the army of the West. 
Five days from that time, on the 7th, the battle of Belmont was fought, a 
battle equally remarkable for the heroism of the soldiers, officers and men, 
and for the inexplicable strategic and tactical movements, by which our 
troops were led into a trap from which the most desperate courage alone 
extricated them. 

The National troops were in very considerable force at Cairo, a low 
and marshy point of land formed by the confluence of the Mississippi and 
the Ohio Rivers. The rebels were in great force, and so thoroughly 
intrenched as to deem themselves impregnable, about fifteen miles below, 
upon the bluffs of Columbus, on the eastern or Kentucky side of the Missis- 
sippi. Upon the opposite, or western bank of the river, in Missouri, there 
was the insignificant little village of Belmont. The Missouri shore is here 
low, marshy and covered with woods; while the Kentucky shore rises 
into a bluff from one hundred to one hundred and seventy-five feet in 
height. Here, behind the solid ramparts at Columbus, Gen. Polk had his 
headquarters, surrounded by 20,000 soldiers. Gen. U. 8. Grant was then 
in command of the National forces at Cairo. A force of Union troops had 
already been dispatched, under Col. Oglesby, to attack Jeff. Thompson, 
encamped on St. Francis River, and to prevent him from forming a june- 
tion with Price. Information was received by Gen. Grant, that the rebels 
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at Columbus had been sending a large force across the river to Belmont, 
with the intention of cutting off Col. Oglesby, by superior numbers, and 
then, having formed a junction with Jeff. Thompson, to march in their 
united strength to assail Gen. Fremont, who was then on the eve of a bat- 
tle with Price. 

Gen. Fremont, when he left St. Louis on his campaign to attack Price, 
had sent orders to Cairo, that the rebels at Columbus should be narrowly 
watched, and, on no account, be permitted to reénforce Price. Though 
Gen. Fremont was now superseded, his army, under Gen. Hunter, was 
still in south-western Missouri, and it remained equally important that 
Price and Thompson should not form a junction. To prevent this, Gen. 
Grant resolved to break up the rebel encampment at Belmont, and thus 
threaten Columbus. At the same time an expedition was to menace 
Columbus upon the east, marching from Paducah, which was about twenty 
miles east of Columbus, situated on the Kentucky banks of the Ohio, at 
its confluence with the Tennessee River. Generals Grant and McClernand 
took charge of the expedition from Cairo. 

On the evening of November 6, Gen. Smith marched from Paducah, 
with a small Union force, being directed to threaten Columbus, but not to 
approach nearer than within twelve or fifteen miles of its ramparts. A 
small force was also sent from Cairo, across the river to the Kentucky 
shore to act in codperation with the troops from Paducah. The object of 
these varied movements was to distract the attention of the enemy, to lead 
him to suppose that Columbus was to be vigorously assailed, and to pre- 
vent him from sending any reénforcements to the rebels in Missouri. On 
the same evening a force of three thousand men embarked at. Cairo, in 
four transports and two gun-boats, to sail down the river about twelve 
miles, and then landing, three miles above Belmont, to march upon the 
foe and attack them by surprise. All this was to be done under the veil 
of night. The night, however, proved so intensely dark, with clouds and 
fog, that the little fleet could not grope its way along. It was eight o’clock 
in the morning when the troops reached the point of their debarkation, 
three miles above Columbus, and out of the range of the guns of their bat- 
teries. The debarkation effected, the two gun-boats dropped down the 
river a couple of miles, and engaged the rebel batteries on the Columbus 
side. The Union troops advanced as rapidly as possible along-the Mis- 
souri shore, fighting their way, to attack the rebel camp at Belmont. The 
camp was situated on a slight eminence, which rose a little back of the 
river, from the low lands which fringed its banks. The rebels, from their 
hill-top, had witnessed the debarkation of the troops, and thus were not 
only prepared to receive them, but a reénforcement of four regiments was 
immediately sent across to their aid from Columbus. 

A march of a mile and a half brought the National troops within range 
of the enemy’s guns. The rebel camp was not protected by any earth- 
works of much moment, but in lieu thereof, some twenty acres of timber 
had been: felled immediately in front of their camp. Concealed behind 
this very formidable abatis, through and over which it was almost impos- 
sible for our troops to force their way, the rebels fought with desperation, 
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hurling a storm of bullets into the bosoms of the patriots who were strug: 
gling through the entangling branches. At the same time a battery, 
planted advantageously upon the eminence, threw round shot and shell, 
thick and fast, into their ranks. To add to their embarrassment and peril, 
the deep boom of the heaviest ordnance was ever and anon heard on the 
Columbus shore, and enormous bombs, terrible in their destructiveness, 
came shrieking into their midst, dealing death and destruction far and 
wide around. 

All were exposed alike to the perils of the battle. Gen. Grant’s horse 
was shot under him. Gen. McClernand was struck by a bullet, which 
flattened against the pistol in his holster, and glanced harmless away. 
Firmly, heroically the patriots forced their march along, from stump to 
stump, almost inch by inch, triumphing over every obstacle, and paying 
no heed to the storm of war beating against their bosoms, and covering 
the ground with their dead. At length, after a desperate struggle of two 
hours, they succeeded in crossing the abatis, and the clear space around 
the camp was gained. The command was then given for a charge, and it 
was made with resistless impetuosity by the right, the left and the centre. 
The scene, at this moment, was sublime and terrible. There were seven 
or eight thousand men in the camp. Three thousand were, in a semi- 
circle, rushing upon thei with a battle-cry which rose above the roar of 
artillery and the incessant volleys of musketry. Soon all these thousands 
were mingled in inextricable confusion, grappling hand to hand in the 
death-struggle. Such a conflict could not last long. There rose suddenly 
a shout, louder, longer, more continuous than had been heard before, and 
which swept for miles above the thunder of war’s tempest. No one could 
mistake it. It was not the frenzied cry of onset, but the exultant peal of 
victory. The rebel flag was in the dust, and the Stars and Stripes waved 
proudly, announcing that the field was redeemed from the degradation of 
rebellion. The 27th Illinois and the 7th Iowa were the first who gained the 
camping-ground of the enemy; but they were almost instantly followed 
by their equally eager comrades. 

The position thus gained was completely commanded by the batteries 
at Columbus. It was not, therefore, possible to hold the place, neither had 
there been any intention to do so. Gen. Grant had not been able to bring 
with him any baggage-wagons, and, consequently, could not remove the 
camp equipage which he had captured. It was manifest that the massive 
guns at Columbus would immediately open fire upon the National troops, 
as soon as it should be seen that they were in possession of the camp. 
Orders were therefore given for its immediate destruction. As the rebel 
troops were retreating in great disorder, the torch was applied, and the 
flames, leaping from tent to tent, soon wrapped the whole eminence in a 
sheet of fire. This lurid beacon brought the guns of Columbus to bear ; 
but fortunately their range was a little tuo high, and shot and shell flew 
just over the eminence, to bury themselves harmlessly in the forest 
beyond. } 

Thus far, the expedition had been a complete success. The rebel 
camp, with nearly all its contents, had been destroyed. The rebel force, 
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defeated and demoralized, had been put to rout with great loss. While 
the National troops were exulting over their victory, and were seizing 
some pieces of artillery, and such other articles as could be rescued from 
the. burning camp, the startling intelligence was brought, by a scouting 
party, that the rebels had landed in large numbers from Columbus, be- 
tween the camp and the transports; that the routed troops had rallied 
under their protection, and that thus the retreat of the victors was cut off, 
by superior numbers. There was now nothing to do, but ignominiously 
to surrender, or to cut their way through the hostile ranks. But it does 
not appear that the idea of surrender entered a single mind. The heroic 
little band first regaled the rebels at Columbus with the music of the Star 
Spangled Banner, which, in response to their traitorous guns, was borne 
across the river to their ears, and then, after raising three hearty cheers 
for the Union, the command was given to retire to their boats. Though 
‘seven regiments had crossed from Columbus, and were strongly posted in 
the woods, through which the troops must of necéssity pass, to regain their 
transports, the victors, exhausted. as they were, commenced the march with 
the utmost confidence and alacrity. The whole force through which three 
thousand National troops were to cut their way, consisted of thirteen regi- 
ments of infantry, and two squadrons of cavalry. Gen. Pillow himself 
had crossed over to take the command. It was the middle of the after- 
noon. The patriots were exhausted by incessant marching and fighting, 
from about nine o’clock in the morning until that hour. Most of the 
rebels were fresh in the field. But it is indeed true that “thrice is he 
armed who hath his quarrel just.” The Union troops advanced, and over 
' their heads floated the honored banner of National integrity, liberty, 
humanity. The rebels marched beneath the flag of treason, bearing the 
hateful words, “ Secession and Slavery.” 

The necessity of again meeting the foe, instead of discouraging, seemed 
to animate the patriots. They were quickly formed into line of battle, 
and with resolute tread, again advanced to breast the rebel bullets. A 
deadly fire was opened upon them by enemies in ambush, shooting like 
Indians from behind the trees. The patriots had four six-pounder field 
guns, and two twelve-pounder howitzers. A very active and effective fire 
was opened by the artillery upon the foe, which threw them into great 
disorder. There was then a shout and a rush, and the whole line ad- 
vanced,’ plunging into the woods, and encountering a heavy fire on their 
right and left, as well as 6n their front. The leaden hail fell upon them 
so mercilessly, as to occasion momentary disorder ; but it was only mo- 
mentary. 

Three times during the march, according to the rebel account, the 
patriots were charged by the rebels, with Gen. Pillow in person at their 
head.* Each time they were repulsed, as the on-moving steamer repels 
the surge. Wita resistless steps, the National troops pressed on, driving 
all opposition before them, until, just before sundown, they reached their 
transports. As soon as they approached the river’s banks, the gun-boats 
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opened fire upon the foe. Their terrible missiles, thrown with great rapid- 
ity and accurate aim, produced fearful havoc in the rebel ranks. Under 
the protection of this fire, the embarkation was safely effected. One regi- 
ment, however, the 27th Ilinois, in the tumult of the battle, had got lost. 
It was nowhere to’ be seen, and no sound could be heard indicating its 
position. It was unsafe to wait for the possible arrival of this regiment, 
as the rebels were eager in the pursuit, assailing the patriots from behind 
every rock or tree, where they could make a stand, and from every emi- 
nence where their artillery could be planted. The sad probability was, 
that in the retreat, the regiment had been cut off, and that they all were 
captives. The boats now commenced the ascent of the river, against the 
strong current. For half an hour the rebels, by thousands, ran along the 
bank, watching for an opportunity to get a shot, with artillery or mus- 
ketry, at the boats, while the gun-boats directed upon them a very destruc- 
tive fire of shells, and the sharpshooters in the transports threw their bul- 
lets with unerring aim. 

For a few miles, this running fire was continued, and then the speed 
of the boats, and approaching darkness, compelled the rebels to relinquish 
the pursuit. Slowly and sadly the fleet made its way up the river, all the 
exultation of victory being lost in the reflection, that a whole regiment of 
their comrades were left as prisoners in the hands of an implacable foe. 
It added to the bitterness of their grief, that this regiment, under the com- 
mand of its gallant leader, Col. Butord, had proved itself’ one of the most 
heroic in the battle. When they had ascended the river about five miles, 
the fleet was signaled from the Missouri shore. There was the lost regi- 
ment, safe and sound. What a greeting! The shout which burst from 
their lips was swept down the stream, and echoed over the despondent 
ramparts of Columbus. The regiment had got early separated from its 
companions in the intricacies of the forest, and enveloped in the smoke of 
the battle, and by a circuitous route, had reached the river’s banks. 
Warned of the position of the rebels by their incessant fire, they had suc- 
cessfully evaded them. And now, all received on board, they ascended 
the river, triumphant and rejoicing. The rebels confessed to a loss of six 
hundred killed, wounded and missing. The National troops also took 
from them twenty horses, one mule, one six-pounder brass gun, and one 
twelve-pounder brass howitzer. The Union loss also was heavy, amount- 
ing in all to 607. 7, 

Thus ended the battle of Belmont. Both parties claimed it as a vic- 
tory, but perhaps neither justly. The men on both sides fought with 
extraordinary bravery, considering that most of them had never seen a 
battle betore. The object of the expedition was indeed successfully accom- 
plished. The rebel camp at Belmont was broken up. The camp equipage 
was all taken and destroyed. If it had been the intention of the rebels to 
‘send a reénforcement to the West, that plan was @>feated. But this was 
accomplished at a serious loss. The capture of the entire Federal. force 
was put at imminent hazard. Nothing but the determined valor of the 
troops, who, after a protracted and desperate battle, crowned with victory, 
only made good their retreat by a still more desperate conflict, cutting 
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their way through a foe three or four times their number,—prevented so 
serious a disaster. It is difficult to imagine why the rebels were permitted 
to cross the broad and rapid Mississippi, in force, without opposition, our 
gun-boats being present. As no attempt at explanation has been made, it 
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PLAN oF THE BATTLE OF BELMONT. 
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the foc could have obtained, unmolested 


and unnoticed, a position between the National troops and their transports. 
It would seem that there must have been some very criminal want of vigi- 
Jance. Or if, in truth, this movement of the foe could not have been pre- 


is equally difficult to conceive how 
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vented, it is incomprehensible why an expedition should have been planned 
of but three thousand men, exposed to such perils, in the face of an enemy 
thoroughly armed, well intrenched, and twenty thousand strong. 

History often seems to repeat itself. In the course of this conflict, the 
thoughtful observer has not unfrequently been reminded of the striking 
remark of Macaulay, in reference to the conduct of the civil war in 
England, of 1642. “It is a remarkable circumstance,” he says, “ that the 
officers who had studied tactics in what were considered the best schools, 
under Vere in the Netherlands, and under Gustavus Adolphus in Ger- 
many, displayed far less skill than those commanders who had been bred 
to peaceful employments, and who never saw even a skirmish until the 
civil war broke out. An unlearned person might hence be inclined to 
suspect that the military art is no very profound mystery ; that its princi- 
ples are the principles of plain good sense, and that a quick eye, a cool 
head, and a stout heart, will do more to make a general, than all the dia- 
grams of Jomini. This, however, is certain, that Hampden showed him- 
self a far better officer than Essex, and Cromwell than Leslie.” 

Another remark which Macaulay makes, in the same connection, many 
will deem not inappropriate to our own times. It is the only explanation 
satisfactory to thinking men, for those long periods of inaction to which 
our eager, chafing troops were constrained. “The military errors of 
Essex,” says Macaulay, “were probably, in some degree, produced by 
political timidity. He was honestly, but not warmly, attached to the 
cause of the Parliament; and next to a great defeat, he dreaded a great 
victory. Hampden, on the other hand, was for vigorous and decisive 
measures. He had shown that he knew, better than any other public man 
of his time, how to value and how to practice moderation. But he knew 
that the essence of war is violence, and that moderation in war is imbe- 
cility.” 

The next morning a flag of truce was sent to Belmont, for permission 
to succor the wounded and to bury the dead. The battle had swayed over 
a region of many miles, through marshes and forests. As the detachment, 
in search of the dead and wounded, were straggling along, they heard, in 
the distance, the voice of some one singing the Star Spangled Banner. It 
was certainly a friend, and they hastened to the spot. There they found, 
lying at the foot of a tree,’one of their comrades, whose legs had both been 
dreadfully lacerated by a cannon ball. His heroic spirit and his patriotic 
song saved his lite. It was the song which alone revealed him., But for 
this, he would have been passed by, and must soon have perished in the 
solitudes of the forest. 

Another incident occurred, illustrative of the character of this unnatu- 
ral rebellion. Capt. Brooks, of the 27th Illinois, while searching for the 
wounded, stumbled over the dead body of a rebel. The accident induced 
him to look at the corpse, as otherwise he would not have done. It was 
ie body of a rebel surgeon. A glance at the features, unmutilated, undis- 

torted, showed him that it was his own brother. Capt. Brooks had pre- | 
viously known that his brother was somewhere in the rebel army, but he 
was not aware that he was in this engagement, or in this vicinity. He 
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buried him with a brother’s tender care, and sadly placed at his head a 
slab, weeping that he could not inscribe upon it, that he died nobly con- 
tending for liberty, humanity, and his country’s flag. 

Gol. Wright, of Tennessee, and Col. Fouke, of Dlinois, had been asso 
ciate members of Congress, and intimate friends. The war separated 
them, the one becoming a rebel, the other remaining a patriot. As they 
took leave of each other at Washington, Col. Fouke had but little idea 
that the slaveholders would proceed to such extremities, as to plunge our 
happy nation into the horrors of civil war. Half playfully, as he shook 
hands with his friend in parting, he said, “ Col. Wright, I expect the next 
time we meet will be on the battle-field, and I want to ask one.favor of 
you; if you get me or any of my men, I want you to use us well. If I 
get you or any of your men, I will do the same.” They met on the bloody 
field of Belmont. The first rebel prisoners taken, sixty in all, were taken 
by Col. Fouke, from the regiment of Col. Wright. It is said also that Col. 
Wright was mortally wounded.* 

The reader will remember that, at the time of Gen. Fremont’s removal, 
Gen. Hunter was appointed in his place. This arrangement was tempo- 
rary only. I. W. Halleck, of whom we have previously spoken, had been 
summoned from California, and reached Washington a short time after 
Gen. Fremont’s arrival at that place. He was commissioned major-gen- 
eral, and on the 5th of November, was appointed to the command of the 
Western Department, the boundaries of which were somewhat modified, 
so as to include parts of Kentucky and Tennessee. The more remote 
West, including Kansas, was placed under the command of Major-General 
Hunter. Gen. Halleck’s responsibilities were mainly the same as those 
which had been assigned to Gen. Fremont. He was expected to preserve 
order in Missouri, to exclude the rebel armies from the inyasion of that 
State, and to make arrangements for the descent of, the Mississippi by a 
strong military expedition. The wonderful energy and foresight of his 
predecessor, in this department, had placed in his hands many of the 
instrumentalities for the accomplishment of these purposes. He found 
an army already organized, equipped and supplied. The gun-boats, which 
proved of such effectual service afterwards, were nearly completed. The 
plan of a campaign had already been marked out by Gen. Fremont, so 
manifestly wise, that Gen. Halleck adopted it with but very slight altera- 
tions. ; 

It will be remembered that Gen. Hunter, upon assuming the command 
of Gen. Fremont’s army, immediately retreated or withdrew the troops 
from Springfield to St. Louis. South-western Missouri, by this unfortu- 
nate movement, was thus once again abandoned to the rebels. Gen. 
Price, emboldened by the absence of any foe, swept over the region, with 
his hungry and devastating hordes, inflicting all manner of outrages upon 
the loyal inhabitants. He advanced, unresisted, as far as the south bank 
of the Osage, where he encamped. He had recently received the appoint- 
ment, from the rebel Government, of major-general in their army, and was 
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waiting for the confirmation of the appointment, before engaging in active 
movements. As these rebel hordes, composed of the most desperate vaga- 
bonds to be found on the frontiers of civilization, ravaged the rural dis- 
tricts they traversed, the patriots, in dismay, with their wives and children, 
abandoning home and property, fled before them. These refugees, in a 
stite of dreadful suffering, many of them utterly destitute, and almost 
famishing, crowded the streets of St. Louis. 

The storms of winter now began to sweep those bleak Western prairies. 
Gen, Sigel went into winter quarters at Rolla, Gen. Pope was assigned 
to the command of central Missouri. Gen. Prentiss took charge of that 
part of the State which lies north of the Missouri River. Guerrilla war- 
fare, of the most desolating character, immediately sprung up in various 
sections ; rebel encampments were formed, and rebel recruiting was again 
boldly commenced. A combination of guerrillas, with the unscrupulous 
violence of highwaymen, took possession of the Missouri Railroad, burning 
the bridges, tearing up the rails, and demolishing engines and cars. Petty 
skirmishes, yet fierce and bloody, were incessantly taking place between 
small detachments of the National troops, and these robber plunderers and 
destroyers. These conflicts seldom rose to the dignity of a battle. A few 
of them attracted for a moment National attention, The conflicts at Mill- 
ford, Mount Zion, and Silver Creek, are perhaps deserving of a passing 
notice. 

About the middle of December, Gen. Pope, then at Sedalia, learned 
that the rebels had assembled in considerable force, represented to be from 
four to six thousand, at Millford, an insignificant hamlet, a little north of 
Warrensburg. They were preparing for a march to the Osage, to reén- 
force Gen. Price, On the 15th, Gen, Pope accompanied a detachment of 
four thousand men, under the subordinate command of Col. J. C. Davis 
and Major Marshall, to ent them off! A toilsome march of titty miles, 
through prairie mud and freezing storms, brought the patriots to the 
encampment of the rebels. Tere they found a broad and impassable 
stream flowing between them and the foe they wished to reach. The 
patriot force consisted of infantry, artillery and cavalry, A single narrow 
bridge spanned the stream. On the march, they had encountered many 
detached scouting parties of the rebels, and had dispersed them, taking 
many prisoners, and much of the plunder which the rebels lad wrested 
from loyal citizens. The rebels, forewarned, had made very effective 
preparations to defend the passage of the bridge. But if the patriots 
could not cross to the rebel encampment, neither could the rebels escape 
in that direction, now that the National troops were at the other end of 
the bridge. Col. J. C. Davis, of the Indiana volunteers, with selected 
troops, took a detour to turn the enemy’s right and rear, and thus to inter. 
cept his retreat to the north-east. The engagement which ensued was 
short and decisive. Lieut. Gordon led a gallant charge across the bridge, 
and drove the rebels precipitately from their well chosen position. A 
white flag was now waved by the rebels, and one of their number, coming 
forward, inquired of Col. Davis if thirty minutes could be allowed them 
for consultation. ‘ The night is closing in,” Col. Davis replied, “and that 
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is too long.” The young rebel, Col. Alexander, then inquired, “Can 1 be 
allowed to go to headquarters, and bring back the answer of Col. Robin- 
son, the commander of the corps.” Permission being granted, he returned 
in five minutes, saying, “ We are obliged to surrender as prisoners of war.” 
This was a mere flurry of battle, lasting but forty minutes. Still, as much 
bravery was developed as upon any field of blood. The rebels were so 
protected that they lost but one man in killed. On the National side, but 
one was killed and eight wounded. 

The enterprise proved eminently successful, having been wisely planned 
and well executed. In the coldest winter weather, regardless of mud, this 
little army marched, in a campaign of six days, over a hundred miles. 
They took sixteen hundred prisoners, a thousand horses, seventy wagons, a 
thousand muskets, a large amount of powder, lead, and subsistence stores. 
All along their route, they heard harrowing accounts of the ferocity of the 
rebels. One who accompanied the expedition writes, “ This slavery insur- 
rection has completely turned the heads, as well as the hearts, of the trai- 
tors in Missouri. Neither the ties of religion, humanity, patriotism, nor 
neighborhood, have kept their wonted hold. This lunacy has taken 
a very strange and a very cruel shape. The Union men are being 
hunted out by these lawless daré-devils, like wild beasts or noxious rep- 
tiles.” As the troops were returning, one of the most keen of Decem- 
ber’s blasts was sweeping over the prairies. Many of the cavalry suffered 
from frozen feet and ears. They reéntered Sedalia through a driving 
snow-storm. 

The battle of Mt. Zion, in North Missouri, was more hotly contested, 
though the number of troops engaged was much Jess. This was, indeed, 
one of the sharpest battles of the war. It was ascertained that the rebels, 
about seven hundred strong, had established a camp, where they were 
gathering recruits, at Mt. Zion Church, in Boone County. With three 
hundred cavalry and one hundred and fifty of Col. Birge’g sharp-shooters, 
Gen. Prentiss made a move to disperse them. At two o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 28th, these troops having rendezvoused at Sturgeon, commenced 
their march of eighteen miles to attack the foe. The main conflict took 
place in a forest, where for two hours the battle raged with implacable 
fury. At length the rebels broke and fled, leaving behind them one hun- 
dred and twenty-five killed and wounded. The Union men pursued them 
for a mile beyond the church, and then gave up the chase. The rebels fled 
in all directions in wild dispersion, having lost, besides their dead and 
wounded, twenty-seven prisoners, one hundred and five guns, with a large 
number of horses, blankets, powder-horns and shot-bags. Tle National 
troops returned to Sturgeon that same night, where they arrived at nine 
o'clock, having lost but six killed and fifteen wounded. 

. The battle of Silver Creek was fought on the 8th of January, 1562. 
Seonts had brought in the intelligence to the camp of Major Torrence, 
near Fayette, that one Col. Poindexter was recruiting a rebel band, at an 
encampment near the head-quarters of Silver Oreek ; that he had already 
eight hundred men enlisted, and that adventurers, from all directions, were 
daily crowding to his quarters. They were a desperate gang of undisci- 
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plined and poorly armed men, Early in the morning of the 8th, Major 
Torrence took a cavalry force of five hundred men and started for Silver 
Greek. When within four miles of the camp, he halted and made dispo- 
sition of his troops for the battle. The plan was well devised, combining 
prudence with the most decisive energy. Deadly volleys of musketry 
were to be followed on all sides with a desperate charge. Veterans might 
perhaps have repelled such a charge. Raw troops, degraded by robbery 
and rebellion, and fighting against their country’s flag, could not do it. 
For a few moments the rebels, protected, in a strong position, by ravines, 
and forest trees, and dense underbrush, fought with considerable bravery, 
but as the patriots, with volleys of musketry and loud cheers came rushing 
on, they were thrown into utter confusion and fled. So great was the 
eagerness of the Nationals to be the first in the rebel camp, that three com- 
panies claimed that honor. The rout of the foe was complete. The torch 
was applied, and in an hour, tents, wagons, and all the equipage of the 
camp and the garrison were smouldering ruins. The Union loss was but 
twenty-five in killed and wounded. The rebel loss was estimated trom 
eighty to a hundred, 

While thus, under the efficient action of Generals Prentiss and Pope, 
Missouri was being scoured and, as far as possible, cleared of rebels, Gen. 
Halleck, with equal energy, was curbing the spirit of rebellion in St. Louis. 
By the salutary stringency of his measures, he succeeded in making treason 
very uncomfortable in that city. He assessed, for the benelit of the stary- 
ing fugitives of south-western Missouri, the property of well-known Seces- 
sionists, and resolutely sold the property of such as refused to pay the 
assessment. A civil suit having been commenced, in* one instance, to 
replevy the property seized for sale, he arrested both the party and his 
attorney, and expelled the former from the lines of the department. He 
issued an order that any attempt, by the civil authorities, to interfere with 
the execution ofgmartial law, would be punished as a military offense. He 
directed that all carriages bearing the secession flag, should be seized and 
confiscated ; that all persons displaying such flag should be arrested, and 
that all women insulting Union soldiers, or detected in carrying on corre- 
spondence with prisoners of war, should be imprisoned. 

A violent party election having taken place in the Mercantile Library 
Association, and in the Chamber of Commerce, in which the Secessionists 
were triumphant, he required the officers, thus elected, of both of those 
bodies, to take the oath of allegiance. And later, all officers of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, all presidents and directors of railroad companies, all 
contractors and all civil employees in the United States service, were 
required also to take such oath; and all clergymen, teachers, professors, 
and officers of private institutions for education or benevolence were ear- 
nestly recommended to do the same. He made marauding and bridge- 
burning dangerous. Hundreds of lawless men had availed themselves of 
the disordered condition of affairs, to engage in deeds of rapine and vio- 
lence. Organized into plundering parties, under the flag of the rebels, 
they scoured the country, destroying bridges, despoiling farms, burning 
barns and houses, and often adding murder to robbery and arson. When 
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zaptured they claimed to belong to the rebel, or as they called it, the Con- 
federate army, and demanded to be treated, not like robbers and mur- 
derers as they were, but as prisoners of war. 

General Halleck refused to recognize this claim. While he treated all 
rebels captured in what was now in some degree assented to as legitimate 
war, he ordered that-all marauders and guerrillas should be accounted 
criminals, and punished accordingly. Meanwhile, with tireless energy, he 
earried on the work of reorganizing the army, and maturing his prepara- 
tions for the descent of the Mississippi River. 

About twenty miles below Cairo, is situated, on the Kentucky shore 
of the river, the city of Columbus. It is, or was, a town of about a thou- 
sand inhabitants, but possessed the name and organization of a city, Just 
north of it are high bluffs, known as the Iron Banks. They are from one 
hundred to a hundred and seventy-five feet high. As early as on the 4th 
of September, this place, to which we have before alluded, had been seized, 
by Gen. Leonidas Polk, with a large rebel force. The position, very 
strong in itself, was made vastly more so by massive fortifications. River 
batteries were planted at the water's edge. Heavy guns surmounted the 
summit of the bluff. Nature and art combined had rendered the place 
well nigh impregnable. The rebels termed it the Gibraltar of the West. 
The term was not misapplied. Columbus, thus fortified, the rebels held 
with extreme tenacity. It was regarded by them as the key to the Missis- 
sippi River, and was unquestionably the strongest point for defense upon 
that river. Even as far south as New Orleans, the rebels regarded Colum- 
bus as their protection against the descent of hostile Hotillas. Columbus 
afforded, also, an admirable base for aggressive operations. 

In September, Gen. Fremont had proposed to the National Govern- 
ment a plan for the capture of this position. This plan, to which we have 
before alluded, was, in brief, to occupy the Missouri shore below Columbus, 
to gain its rear by the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, and having thus 
surrounded it, and cut off all its supplies, to compel evacuation or sur- 
render. That plan was not at the time adopted. The peril of Washing- 
ton, and the claims of the Army of the Potomae absorbed nearly all the 
energies of the Government. Perhaps the Government had then neither 
the men nor the means for such an operation, But, however that may be, 
the result proved the military sagacity and toresight of Gen. Fremont ; for, 
before September had passed away, the rebels had taken possession of New 
Madrid, on the Missouri shore, a little below Columbns, and had thrown 
up around the commanding position the most formidable intrenchments, 
frowning with ponderous artillery. They had also selected strong posi- 
tions on the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, where they had reared 
capacious forts, from which they could not be driven but with great loss 
of life. Thus, when Gen. Halleck was ready to move, the plan which, at 
an earlier day, could have been accomplished with but little if any blood- 
shed, could now be accomplished only by the most desperate and sangui- 
nary fighting. 

During the months of November, December, and J anuary, no serious 
advance was undertaken, but the work of creating a fleet of gun-boats was 
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pushed with great vigor. Frequent reconnoissances toward Columbus 
were, however, made; several by gun-boats, and one, in force, by land. 
Nor were the rebels, on their part, inactive. They threatened both Cairo 
and Paducah. Rumors of intended attacks on those points were rife. The 
Federal pickets, in the neighborhood of Cairo, were frequently shot. On 
the 13th of January the rebels advanced, in force, from Columbus towards 
Cairo, in a fleet of gun-boats, either for the purpose of attack or of recon- 
noissance. They were met by the National gun-boats Essex and St. Louis, 
from Cairo, and after a short engagement, were driven back, much crip- 
pled, to the protection of the batteries of Columbus. Thus three months 
were passed in skirmishes, reconnoissance and preparation. 

The point between the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, and touch- 
ing them both, which the rebels had chosen for their fortresses, was about 
ninety miles from the mouths of these streams where they enter the Ohio 
River, and just south of the Kentucky border, in the State of Tennessee. 
At this point the rivers, in their northerly flow, approach within twelve 
miles of each other. Here the rebels had erected two formidable fortresses— 
Fort Henry, on the east side of the Tennessee River, and Fort Donelson, 
on the west side of the Cumberland River. These two forts were connected 
by a military road, constructed for the purpose, so that reénforcements 
could easily be thrown from one into the other. Fort Henry was built at 
a bend in the river, and commanded the approach from the north for two 
miles. It was on low land, about at a level of high-water mark. A hill, 
on the opposite side of the river; commanding the fort, was also fortified 
with a redoubt. Fort Henry consisted of a formidable and extensive sys- 
tem of earthworks. It was protected from land attack by two creeks, a 
pond, and an extensive abatis of felled trees, The fort proper contained 
about five acres, with its front face twenty-five feet above the water. 
A mile and a quarter below the fort is Panther Island, heavily wooded. 
The main channel was on the east side of the island. That on the west 
side was impassable except when the water was high in times of flood. 
The rebel engineer had arranged the angles and faces to command the main 
channel on the east side, and had obstructed the west passage with torpe- 
does. The intrenched camp embraced an inclosure of thirty acres. In 
this well-constructed fortress the rebels had stationed a force of seven thou- 
sand men, under Gen. Tilghman. The fort, which was of a class known 
as a full-bastioned earthwork, mounted seventeen heavy guns, including 
one ten-inch columbiad, throwing a hundred-and-eight-pound solid shot, 
one breech-loading rifled gun, carrying a sixty-pound elongated shot, twelve 
thirty-two pounders, one rifled twenty-four pounder, and two twelve- 
pounder siege guns, Nearly all the guns were pivoted, so as to be turned 
in any direction. The fort was also surrounded by a deep moat. There 
were three lines of defense to be overcome before the fort could be entered 
on the land side. One single line of rifle pits extended a mile and a half. 
The rebels, regarding this as one of their most important points, had resolved 
that it should not be taken, and had tasked all their energies to render it 
impregnable. : ah 

On the 3d of February, 1862, a combined naval and land expedition 
29 
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Ay a) . . ut Bere Sey . 
started from Cairo for the purpose of attacking and recacing this fort 


The land forees were under the command of Gen. Grant. The naval arma- 
ment consisted of seven gun-boats, under Commodore, now Rear-Admiral, 


ever salutary in the extreme e in the Mediterranean, and a tour 
around the world, enriched’ | Sec the lasting gratitude of 


Christians, from the nob our calumniated mission- 
aries on the Pacific islan me t 
In 1849 he w 5 int : e command brig Perry, to join 


the Ameri¢an- BqU dr m i ast. True to lits-‘temperance 
- principles, he too y ; the fatherly care for 
the men in his h é did not lose 


a man. ps execrable 
trade entirely + that coast. 
On his retur “and the 


American Fl ed 
thropist and . In a ecru 
avenged a gross insult to our flag, by att c 
five thousand men, with a heroic band-of his own seamen, but three hun- 
dred in number, and with but twenty-two pieces of artillery. The pirates 
were thoroughly chastised. This truly chivalrous adventure excited the 
admiration of the French and English naval officers on the coast, and gave 
Admiral Foote a reputation for gallantry second to that of no other man in 
the American navy. 

‘Soon after the breaking out of the slaveholders’ rebellion, Admiral 
Foote was transferred to the command of the squadron which was to be 
created on the western rivers. His achievements here were herculean. So 
severe were his toils and his embarrassments, in constructing and equipping 
a fleet on those distant waters, where all the facilities for his operations 
were wanting, that he has been heard to say, that the actual struggle of 
the final conflict seemed but play compared with the preliminary toil in 
preparing for that conflict. ; 

Ten regiments of infantry, with three days’ rations in their haversacks, 
together with artillery and cavalry, were embarked, at Cairo, in transports, 
to operate with the gun-boats in the reduction of the fort. Though it 
was known throughout the country that such an expedition was in progress, 
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_ hone but the officers knew its destination, It was generally suppose that 
it was to operate against Columbus. The embarkation of such a force, 
with horses, wagons, baggage and equipments is an immense labor. But 
all being in readiness, the fleet, extending several miles, steamed up the 
Ohio about forty miles, to Padueah, at the mouth of the Tennessee. They 
arrived at this point Monday night. Before the dawn of the morning the 
whole squadron was again in motion, ploughing its way up the turbid 
Tennessee. When Admiral Foote had decided to strike a blow he was not 
in the habit of waiting to give warning. Early in the forenoon of the 4th 
of February, the fleet arrived at its destination, and was moored to the east 
bank of the river, about nine miles below Fort Henry. Immediately three 
gun-boats were dispatched on a reconnoissance towards the fort, shelling 
the wooded banks as they advanced, to ascertain if there were any con- 
cealed batteries. They were also ordered to approach near enough to the 
fort to throw a few shells into it, thus to draw its fire, that its weight of 
metal and range of guns miglit be ascertained. Very efficiently the gun- 
boats performed their duty. From the fort a thirty-two pound shot passed 
through the Essex, without inflicting any material damage. Having thus 
ascertained the nearest distance within which it would be safe to disembark, 
the squadron again moved forward, and moored within four miles of the 
fort. The troops immediately landed and encamped for the night. The 
next day was employed in making preparations for the attack. Two of the 
gun-boats went up the river, and cautiously fished up several infernel 
machines which rebel ingenuity had sunk in the stream, They were made 
of boiler iron, about five feet long, each containing about sixty pounds of 
powder. Night again came. It was clear and bright. The patriots, 
unfatigued and animated with hope, built huge fires around their camps. 
The flames blazing along the ridges, flashing through the trees, and illu- 
mining the whole horizon, presented a rare spectacle of beauty, and 
created an impression in the fort that the force about to assail them was 
far greater than was really the case. During the night a tremendous 
thunder-storm arose, with vivid flashes of lightning and torrents of rain. 
This proved a serious embarrassment the next day, as the march of’ the 
troops was much retarded by the soaking of the soft, clayey soil. 

The plan of the attack was as follows. Gen. C. F. Smith, with two 
brigades, was to cross the river to the western shore, and take possession 
of the heiehts, which we have before spoken of,as commanding the fort. 
Gen. McClernand, on the eastern shore, was to march by a cireuitous 
route, with his division, and gain the rear of the rebels, so as to cut off 
their retreat to Fort Donelson, and to prevent them from receiving reén- 
forcements from that fortress. The gun-boats were to attack the fort from 
the river. It was hoped that thus the capture of the entire rebel garrison 
would be effected. But that intolerable slowness, which has lost the Union 
forces many a deserved victory, and which has plucked from their hands 
the fruits of others, which true heroism had gained, prevented the suecess- 
fal consummation of this plan. Admiral Foote, aware of the condition of 
the roads, was desirous that the land force should start an hour in advance 
of the gun-boats. Gen. Grant thought this unnecessary, and ordered Gen. 
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MeClernand to move when the gun-boats started, stating that he was con. 
fident that his troops could reach their positions in time, The Admurat 
remonstrated, saying, pleasantly, “I shall take the fort before your forces 
get there.” The event proved him right. The troops were soon wallow- 
ing through a mortar-bed of mire, and were disastrously long on their way, 
and thus six thousand rebels escaped from the trap in which otherwise 
they would have been caught. ‘ 

At halftpast ten o'clock Thursday morning, lebruary Gth, the signal 
was given to get under way. The instructions the Admiral gave were brief 
and plain. The three iron clads were to keep in a line with him, advane- 
ing steadily, bows on, just a3 he did. The three not clad, were to follow 
at asuitable distance in the rear, and to throw their shells over those in 
advance. - “It is particularly necessary,” said the Admiral, * that all should 
keep cool. Do not attempt rapid firing, but take deliberate aim. Rapid 
firing wastes ammunition, heats the guns, throws away shot in their wild 
range, and encourages the enemy with a fire which proves to be ineffectual.” 
The water in the river was high, so that the gun-boats were enabled to 
ascend the shallow western channel, thus avoiding the long range shot, 
from the rifled guns, which swept the main channel. . Slowly, firmly the 
fleet advanced, with their bows towards the fort. It was a mile and a 
quarter from the head of the island to the fort. As soon as the boats came 
into position, the four iron-clads being abreast, at half-past twelve o'clock 
the flag-ship Cincinnati threw an eight-inch shell into the fort. The fire 
was now vigorously opened, and as vigorously returned by the foe. The 
gunners obeyed the judicious commands which had been given them— 
fired deliberately, with accurate aim, and, as a consequence, almost every 
shot was faithful to its mission. The three boats in the rear also elevated 
their guns, and, with deliberate action, dropped almost every shell upon 
the spot desired. The earth-works afforded the garrison but slight pro- 
tection ; and almost immediately there was visible commotion in the rebel 
camp. Still the enemy fought manfully, but most of their shot fell upon 
the iron armor of the gun-boats as harmless as rain-drops. The target also, 
at which their fire was aimed, was so small, being merely the bows of the 
boats, and those boats continually moving, that but few comparatively of 
the shots struck. The calm, yet impetuous Admiral, pressed steadily 
onward, keeping up an incessant fire, swerving neither to the right nor the 
left, till it seemed that he intended to plunge his ships directly against the 
muzzles of the guns of his foe. Every shot told with terrible effect. One 
eighty-pound shell killed or wounded every person serving at one of the 
rebel guns. Sand-bags and gabions were knocked about in all directions, 
covering the cannon with the déris, and smothering the cannoneers. One 
of the rifled guns of the rebels burst, spreading widely around mutilation 
and death. Thus for nearly an hour the battle raged, when a 24-pound 
shot pierced a weak spot in the plated Essex and penetrated the starboard 
boiler. The steam filled the boat, dreadfully scalding many of the crew, 
and the Essex utterly disabled, drifted down with the stream, till she was 
taken by a tug and towed to the encampment. This, for a moment, 
revived the waning courage of the rebels, and reanimated their fire. But 
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still the heroic fleet pressed on, straight on, unfaltering with its deliberate, 
wnerring, incessant cannonade. They were now within three hundred 
yards of the ramparts. Every shot was effective, mowing down thie men, 
tearing through the embankments, crushing the gun-carriages and hurling 
down the guns. One hour and twelve minutes had now passed. Seven of 
the rebel guns were disabled, leaving but four which could be brought to 
bear upon the fleet. The storm of destruction and death was falling niore 
fiercely than ever, and the rebels could stand it no longer. As by a simul- 
taneous instinct they abandoned everything at a moment, and fled, a terror- 
stricken rabble. They had, a few moments before, raised the white flag, 
but, enveloped in the smoke of the battle, it was not perceived, and the 
terrific bolts of National vengeance continued to fall upon the humiliated 
heads of the traitors. But as soon as it was perceived that the fire of the 
fort. had ceased, every gun was silent, and instantaneons stillness, more 
impressive than can be imagined, followed the prolonged roar of the 
battle. 

A boat was immediately sent on shore, and the Stars and Stripes, with 
huzzas which came not from the lips alone, but from gushing hearts, was 
run up over those ramparts where the flag of treason had waved. Nearly 
all of the garrison had escaped. Tut sixty-three prisoners were taken in 
the fort, a large proportion of whom were officers of rank. Why these did 
not escape is not satistactorily explained. The rather incredible story 
is told, that Gen. Tilghman had posted a guard at the gate of the 
fort, with orders to shoot down any one who should attempt to retreat, 
When the general, with his officers and the few inen who were left, 
attempted to make their escape, the sentinels, who were Union in senti- 
ment, and lad been impressed into the rebel service, threatened to shoot 
them down. 

Capt. Phelps, of the Conostega, landed with the party in the boats, and 
was met by Gen. Tilghman, who surrendered the fort and thecamp. Gen. 
Tilghman, who commanded the district, and Capt. Taylor, who was chief 
of artillery and commander of the fort, were both graduates of West Point. 
Indeed, all the ablest of the generals who raised their parricidal hands 
against their country, were West Point graduates, It is a question worthy 
of future investigation, why an ‘institution, so noble in its character and its 
aim, should be so fruitful in breeding traitors. One would suppose that if 
there were any spot in America where enthusiasm for the Stars and the 
Stripes would be inspired, it would be at out renowned Military Academy 
at West Point. And yet it was West Point which nurtured the vipers 
which struck their country with most envenomed fangs. Davis, Beaure- 
gard, Lee, Stuart, Jackson, and a countless host of others were W est Point 
graduates. The question why this is s0, is one worthy of National con- 
sideration. 4 “paces 

Gen. Tilghman was taken in a gig and rowed to the Admiral’s ship. 
He was a stout man, of gentlemanly manners, and was deemed an able 
officer. As he stood a captive, before the representative of the avenging 
Government, he inquired what terms would be granted, “ Unconditional 


surrender,” was Admiral Foote’s reply. 
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“ Well, sir,” said the rebel prisoner, “if I must surrender, it gives me 
pleasure to surrender to so brave an officer as you.” 

“ You do perfectly right to surrender,” Admiral Foote replied ; “ but 
I should not have surrendered to you on any condition.” 

“ Why so?” inquired Gen. Tilghman ; “I do not understand you.” 

“ Because,” the Admiral answered, ‘I was fully determined to capture 
the fort, or go to the bottom.” 

TIad more of this spirit been manifested in the early months of the war, 
the conflict would not have been so protracted. As we have mentioned, 
the rebel army in the intrenched camp, nearly seven thousand strong, all 
escaped. When the gun-boats opened their fire, the troops, toiling through 
the mud, and obstructed by swollen streams, were not more than half way 
to their appointed stations, in the rear of the foe. As they heard the roar 
ot the bombardment, loud huzzas burst from their lips, and they struggled 
along with redoubled energy. But it was all in vain. The foe escaped, 
and Admiral Foote fulfilled his promise that he would take the fort before 
Gen. Grant's troops could arrive. 

The credit of this capture belongs to Admiral Foote, and no honorable 
man will wish to deprive him of his well earned laurels. Ilis energies, 
struggling against almost incredible difficulties, were mainly instrumental 
in organizing the expedition. When informed that the rebels had from 
ten to twenty thousand in the fortress, he remarked, “I am sorry for it ; 
because, if they stand their ground, the slaughter must be terrible. For I 
shall take the fort, or my vessels will go to the bottom.” The morning 
succeeding the night after the battle, a gentleman said to him, 

“You are getting nervous. I fear that you did not sleep well last 
night.” 

The Admiral replied, “I never slept better in my life than night 
before last, aud I never prayed more fervently than on yesterday morning, 
But I could not sleep last night, for thinking of those poor fellows on the 
Essex.” 

Every man in the country, and every soldier in the army, has more 
confidence in an officer of sincere and manly piety, than in any amount of 
bull-dog ferocity, in an officer who is insulting both God and man with 
the foulness of his oaths.* The Cincinnati, the flag-ship, was struck 
thirty-one times, most of the shot leaving only honorable scars upon the 
iron plating. One gun was struck on the muzzle, breaking and splitting 
the piece so as to render it entirely useless. A hundred and eighty pound 


* The expedition left Cairo on Monday. It ig said that the Sabbath before Admiral Foote,— 
whotn we call Admiral by anticipation, since he had not then received his promotion to the Rear- 
Admiralty,—attended, as usual, the Presbyterian church, The minister, for some unexplained 
cause, did not make his appearance, and the congregation grew impationt. Commodore Foote 
ascended the pulpit, read a portion of Scripture, offered a fervent prayer, and then, in a brief 
address, from the appropriate text, “Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe 
also in me,” urged his fellow-soliiers, by fidelity in duty and trust in the Redeemer, to prepare to 
inect their God. This moral courage is of ethereal mould, Many of our ablost generals manifested 
it sublimely, through all the vicissitudes of this infamous rebellion. But we had other officers who 


ought to have been expelled from the army, for their blasphomy, calling down the vengeance of 
heaven upon our cause. 
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shot struck the pilot-house, but a few inches from the head of the Admiral, 
with a concussion which shook the vessel from stem to stern. ‘The upper 
works were thoroughly swept with the destructive missiles. The crash of 
the balls through the timbers was terrible. Several were wounded, though 
but one man was killed. His head was carried away by a cannon ball, 
The rebels had eleven guns which could be brought to bear upon the 
boats. As the boats attacked, bows on, they had but eleven guns which 
could be used against the fort. 

About an hour after the surrender of the fort, Gen, Grant arrived, with 
an advance guard. It is very evident that, had Admiral Foote’s energy 
controlled the land, as well as the naval foree, not a rebel would have 
escaped. Only one of the boats, the Benton, was wholly plated. The 
other three were plated only at the bows. The Essex was plated least of 
all. <A portion of the land force was sent in pursuit of the fleet-footed 
rebels, who were on the rapid march across the land to Fort Donelson. 
As the troops took possession of the fort, they found, all about the guns, 
spots of clotted gore, and fragments of human flesh, showing that many 
lives must have been lost. Only four dead bodies were found. It is 
believed that many were carried off, in one of the rebel boats which left 
just before the surrender. 

The capture of Fort Henry opened, to the Union forees, Tennessee 
River, and, in conjunction with the capture of Fort Donelson, imme- 
diately succeeding, gave them an ungbstructed entrance into the State of 
Tennessee, possession of Nashville, its capital, and resulted in the neces- 
sary evacuation of Columbus. The capture, however, is chiefly memora- 
ble, as the first engagement, in the world’s history, in which iron-clad boats 
were subjected to a practical and severe ordeal. The battle between the 
Merrimac and the Monitor, which we have already described, did not take 
place until a month later. The capture of Fort Henry converted a long- 
lield favorite idea into a practical reality. 

Twenty-five miles above Fort Henry, a railroad, connecting Bowling 
Green with Memphis and Columbus, crosses the Tennessee River. Adini- 
ral Foote directed three of the gun-boats, under command of Capt. Phelps, 
to proceed up the river as far as possible, destroying this bridge upon their 
Way, thus breaking the rebel connection between the east and the west, 
and capturing all the enemy’s boats which might be found in the river. 
The expedition, promptly followed up, was eminently successful. The 
boats ascended the river nearly two hundred miles, boldly penetrating as 
far as Florence, Alabama. They captured three steamboats, one unfin- 
ished gun-boat, besides a large -quantity of military stores. The rebels 
themselves destroyed six boats, to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the patriots. The most gratifying result of the expedition, however. was 
the undoubted evidence of loyalty, which greeted the passing fleet. As 
the swift steamers ploughed the waters of the river, with the Stars and 
the Stripes floating at their peaks, men, women and children, crowded to’ 
the banks to hail the sight, once more, of that glorious National banner, 
and to welcome the gun-boats as their deliverers from the disastrous rule 
of rebellion. Twenty-five men, on the way, volunteered as recruits tor the 
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National army, and were cordially received.* Capt. Phelps conducted 
this expedition with consummate ability, proving that a better man could 
not have been selected for the responsible service. For his gallantry, he 
received the especial thanks of the Secretary of the Navy. 


* Capt. Phelps, in his official report, says, ‘We have met the most gratifying proofs of loyalty 
everywhere, across Tennessee, and in the portions of Mississippi and Alabama which we visited. 
Most affecting instances greeted us hourly. Men, women and children, gathered in crowds, 
shouted their welcome, and hailed their National fiag with an enthusiasm there was no mistaking. 
Tt was genuine and heart-felt. They braved everything to go to the river bank, where a sight of 
their fag might once more be enjoyed; and they have experienced, as they related, every possible 
form of pers.cution. Tears flowed freely down the cheeks of the men, as well as of the women. 
Thero were, 1. is true, whole communitics, who, on our approach, fled to the woods; but thesa 
were where there was less of the loyal element, and where the fleeing steamers, in adyanee, had 
spread tales of our coming with fire-brands, burning, destroying, ravishing, plundering,” 


CHAPTER XX. 


DONELSON, NASHVILLE AND COLUMBUS. 


REBEL PREPARATIONS FOR THE DEFENSE at Fort Donenson—Its Positroy.—REcertion oF 
THE GUNBOATS AT EDDYVILLE.—STORMING A BREASTWORK.—ARRIVAL OF THE CARONDELE'T.— 
SuFrrerinc or Union Troors,—ApmikaL Foote.—Terrmie Conxriict.—CHakce or GEN. 
Ssota.—Ilarp FicutTinc or tus Troors or GEN. WaALLace—INcrpenT.—SURRENDER oF 
THE Forr.—Nas#viLLe.—ANECDOTES,—VALUE OF THE GUNBOATS,—CoLUmnUs,—BisHor GEN. 
Pour. 


Tur capture of Fort Henry, with all its stores, was as depressing to the 
rebels as it was animating to the patriots.* ‘The energies of the Federal 
government were now directed towards Fort Donelson on the Cumberland 
River. The rebels were also roused to the most intense exertions, to avoid 
the humiliation of another defeat, in the loss of that important fortress. 
There are three great avenues by which access can be obtained, from the 
free States of the north into the south-western States—the Mississippi, the 
Tennessee and the Cumberland Rivers. These avenues the rebels had 
barred by the three gigantic barriers, Columbus, Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson. Columbus was deemed well nigh impregnable. Fort Tenry 
had been battered down, and the passage was fairly opened. Gen. Halleck 
now hastened to turn his battering rams against ort Donelson, while the 
rebels roused all their energies to add to its strength. 

On the fall of Fort Henry the seven thousand rebel troops encamped 
there rushed across to Fort Donelson, adding much strength to the already 
powerful garrison gathered at that point. Gen. Buckner had been in com- 
mand of that post. Gen. Pillow, from Celumbus, had already been ordered 
to strengthen him. Six days after the fall of Fort Henry, Gen. Floyd was 
also ordered, with heayy reénforcements, to proceed immediately to Donel- 
son. Guns, ammunition, and all the needful matériel of war were sent in 
abundance from Nashville. The rebels made their preparations for a long 


* Much has been said about the origin of tho proposition to take possession of the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Rivers. There can be no question that Gen- Fremont first urged it upon the depart- 
ment at Washington, and at a time when the rivers could have been seized without sacrifice of 
life. But he was relieved of his command, and his plans totally disregarded. Commodore Foote, 
as soon as lie reached tho West, with the quick eye of military genius, saw that which Gen. Fre- 
mont had not failed to see. But the rebels had already reared their forts. On the 28th of January, 
1862, he, from Cairo, telegraphed Gen. Halleck, at St. Louis, as follows:—“ Gen. Grant and myself 
are of opinion that Fort Henry and Tennessee River can be carried with four iron-clad gun-boats 
and troops, and be permanently occenpied. Haye we your authority to move for that purpose when 
ready?” Very strangely Gen, Halleck returned no reply to Commodore Foote, but subsequently 
ordered Gen, Grant to proceed up the Tennessee River with his troops, under convoy of the armed 
flotilla, and attack Fort Henry, directing Gen. Grant to skow to Commodore Foote his orders to 
this effect.—See Speech of Hon. James W. Grimes, U.S. Senate, March 13, 1862. 
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and a desperate struggle. On Thursday, the 13th of February, there were 
assembled within the ramparts not less than 20,000 troops, mostly gathered 
from Tennessee and Mississippi. They were commanded by Gens. Floyd, 
Pillow, Buckner, and Bushrod R. Johnson. The former was first in 
command,* 

The defenses of Fort Donelson were far more formidable than those of 
Fort Henry. The general course of the Cumberland River here is almost 
directly north. Just below the little town ef Dover, the river sweeps to 
the west, around a commanding eminence, for a distance of a few hundred 
yards, and then pursues its natural course again, almost due north, Upon 
this eminence, protected by this bend of the river, and commanding the 
stream towards the north as far as shot can be thrown, the rebels reared 
their capacious and massive fort. The engineers, who constructed it with 
great ability, had acquired their skill at the United States’ Military Aca- 
demy at West Point. The traitor generals who turned the guns, from its 
ramparts, against the Stars and Stripes, had acquired their military eduea- 
tion beneath that banner, and at the expense of the government it symbol- 
izes. At the river’s edge there were two water batteries, one of nine and 
the other of three guns, all heavy pieces of ordnance, being thirty-two or 
sixty-four pounders. These guns were protected by breastworks which no 
shot could penetrate. Back of the batteries the hill rises, quite steep, to an 
elevation of a hundred feet, where it spreads off, in a broad plateau of more 
than a hundred acres. In the rear of the fort, and west and south of the 
bluff, there is a succession of hills, ent up by ravines and densely wooded. 
Thus, by nature, the rear of the fort was made ditlicult of attack and easy 
of defense. But still the rear was not left to the defenses which nature 
had so abundantly reared. A cireular rifle pit was dug, inelosing on the 
land side the whole eminence on which the fort was reared, extending from 
the river’s bank, on the north, to a bluff which rose near the water, on the 
south, Behind the rifle pits there was planted a series of strong batteries, 
so situated as to command every possible approach. Behind the batteries 
there was arranged an impervious abatis of felled trees, with sharpened 
branches, at every point where the precipitous nature of the hill itself was 
not deemed ample defense against assault. The intrenchments thus thrown 
up were several miles in extent. Upon every commanding position a bat- 
tery frowned with its independent line of defenses. Thus it will be seen 
that Fort Donelson was a cluster of forts, surrounding a vast central for- 
tress. The battle of Fort Donelson was thus, of necessity, a series of’ bat. 


* Jolin Buchanan Floyd is a son of that Gov. Floyd, of Virginia, who, in 1837, was so earnest 
for nullifying the laws of the United States. He was well educated, and taking a group of slaves, 
emigrated to Arkansag as a planter. After a time he returned to Virginia, and plunged into the 
arena of polities. He was the ardent advocate of every measure which tended to tho extension 
and perpetuation of slavery. He was chosen Governor of Virginia, and afterwards acted as Secre- 
tary of War under President Buchanan. Tere his conduct was as infamous as language can 
sg Phin — to defend the honor of his country, and a member of the Cabinet, he exertea 

uenee his position gave him, to bind bis country, han 
loss victim to traitors. A deed of blacker hue history psa par igctomeagebtas ot Oh mee 


g¢ in his pow ba to hetray his couutrr, he resigned his positio n the alinet d 0. ned 
thin, , siti rf a! 
pal mt 0 aly: and | 
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tles. The fort was, in fact, captured by battles fought at a distance of a 
mile and a half from its central guns, 

On the 12th of February Gen, Grant, who had received reénforcements 
from Gen. Halleck, took up his line of march from Fort Henry across to 
Fort Donelson. His troops, nearly twenty thousand in number, were 
formed in two divisions, one under Gen. MeClernand,* the other under 
Gen, C. F. Smith. Gen. Lew. Wallace was left with a small force in com- 
mand at Fort Henry. It would seem that there was some want of matu- 
rity in the plans, even at this late hour,—a want of appreciation of the 
value of moments in military affairs. Tuesday night the steamer Minne- 
haha brought the 57th Illinois regiment to Fort Henry, and was imme- 
diately sext back, down the river, to dur back all transports proceeding 
with troops to Fort Henry. They were all to return to Paducah, at the 
mouth of the river, and then, under convoy of the gun-boats, and in their 
rear, to proceed to the Cumberland River, and ascend that stream about 
ninety miles to Fort Donelson. It was a late hour to make such a change. 
This was Tuesday night. They were directed to be at the designated spot 
on the Cumberland River, near Fort Donelson, and to disembark their 
troops, Wednesday afternoon; then and there to be ready to act in codpe- 
ration with the column from Tort Tlenry, As was to have been expected, 
from the embarrassments and delays inevitable in so great an expedition, 
these transports did not reach their destination until two days later, Friday 
night the 14th,—a delay which caused the sacrifice of many lives. 

Tt was but twelve miles across from Fort Henry to Donelson ; and Gen, 
Grant’s division, at noon, was in the rear of the rebel batteries.+ But the 
force he had expected to cobperate with him that afternoon, in an attack 
upon the fort, was more than a hundred miles distant, not having yet lett 
Paducah, The Minnehaha had met eight or ten transports, loaded with 
troops, upon the Tennessee, had stopped them and turned them back to 
Paducah. There it was found that only a portion of the fleet had arrived. 
During the day the stragglers came in, and it was not until ten o'clock, 
Wednesday night, that the fleet reached Smithland, at the mouth of the 
Cumberland River. The scene here witnessed was exceedingly beantiful. 
The night was as mild, serene and brilliant, with its full-orbed moon, as ever 
shed its effulgence upon Eden. The gorgeous pageant of the fleet, with 
the furnace-like glow of its fires, with the long and graceful banners of 
black smoke floating far into the rear, and with the gleam of the moon 


* John A. McOlernand, Brigadier-General, is a graduate of West Point, Withdrawing from 
military life, he entered upon the duties of a civilian; and, upon tho breaking out of tho rebellion, 
represented the Sixth Congressional District of Illinois. With earnest patriotism he surrendered 
his seat for a command in the army. He is now about forty-four years of age. 

+ Ulysses 8, Grant is a native of Iilinois and a graduate of West Point. He served in the 
Moxican War, where he acquired distinction both for heroism and ability, At the taking of the 
city of Mexico he was Second Lieutenant and Acting Quartermaster-General, His conduct on that 
occasion was reported as ‘distinguished for gallantry.” At the closo of the war he retired to a 
civilian’s life, and entered into mercantile business at Galona, Upon the breaking out of the 
rebellion he rushed at once to the banner beneath which he hal so heroically fouglit, and, by his 
own energies, raised a regiment of infantry in Illinois, In September of that year he was appointed 
Brigadier-General by Congross, and took command of south-east Missouri, establishing his head= 
qaurters at Cairo, 
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upon plumes and sword hilts and polished armor, while the ear was charmed 
with joyous and exultant strains from martial bands, banished all ideas of 
the miseries of war; and one could hardly dispel the illusion that it was a 
fairy-like scene of peace and friendship. ; 

It was midnight before the fleet again got under way. The spring 
floods were now rushing down the swollen banks of the river, and the 
heavily laden steamers toiled slowly against the swift enrrent. Thursday 
morning, at nine o'clock, they reached Eddyville, but forty miles froin the 
mouth of the river, with still fifty miles before them before they could 
reach Donelson. They were now in the heart of Kentucky. But their 
greeting at this little inland town was apparently as cordial as the most 
glowing patriotism could give. As the fleet glided up to the banks of the 
town, the Stars and Stripes floating from every peak, and with the bands 
playing Yankee Doodle, the whole population, men, women and children, 
crowded the shore with the most exuberant demonstrations of delight. 
Without a moment's delay the fleet pressed on, and it was near midnight of 
Thursday before they reached the landing-place, a few miles below the fort. 
But the clouds had now gathered in the sky; a freezing wintry gale was 
sweeping down from the north, with a blinding storm of snow and sleet. 
Under such circumstances ten thousand men, from fourteen transport 
steamers, with all their artillery and ammunition were to be landed. 
While they are effecting their landing upon the frozen and snow-whitened 
ground, let us turn back to Gen. Grant’s column which had crossed from 
Fort Ienry. 

“This division included about 20,000 men, with seventeen batteries of 
artillery and from twelve to fifteen hundred horsemen. The morning 
they left was serene and sunny. Their path was along two dry and solid 
roads, and four hours of a pleasant excursion, brought them within two 
miles of the outworks of the hostile fortress. Here, atter carefully exam- 
ining the ground, to make sure that there were no masked batteries or 
secession traps to annoy them, they brought their forces into position, 
extending them up and down in a semi-circular line inclosing the fort. 
This operation brought them into constant contact with the rebel pickets, 
and there were a few sharp skirmishes. The whole of the afternoon was 
spent in this operation, They, as yct, knew nothing of the nature of the 
works which they were to attack. The enemy’s defenses were buried in 
heavy timber and thick underbrush. Now and then a few shells, thrown 
from a Union gun into some suspicions spot, would awaken a response, 
revealing a battery, which had cluded the most scrutinizing glance of the 
eye or the telescope. But as night came on, the National troops were 


‘established in their positions, the tips of the crescent which their martiz] 


line formed, touching the river above, and nearly touching it below the 
uncounted cluster of rebel batteries. Gen, McClernand’s division consti- 
tuted the right wing, and lay on the west and south of the fortifications. 
Gen. Smith’s division occupied the left wing, menacing the foe on the 


‘ north and west. As yet, there was no centre. This was to be occupied 


by the troops which were expected in the transports. The two wings 
touched each other, and at that central point directly west of the fort, 
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Gen. Grant established his headquarters. The work of getting into posi- 
tion was slow, tedious and perilous. But as the shades of night fell upon 
the scene, the two armies, az by mutual consent, lay down to rest. The 
night, as we have mentioned, was exceedingly beautiful. The air was as 
bland as that of an August evening. The moon rose clear and full in an 
unclouded sky ; and as the wearied hosts slept, no sound was to be heard 
but the chirp of the insect and the pensive ery of the night bird. Neither 
party ventured to kindle any camp-fires, lest the flame should afford a 
mark to hostile batteries. No spectator could have imagined that in thos+ 
silent woods, beneath that placid moon, there slept forty thousand men, 
waiting for a bloody three days’ struggle. So nature sleeps on the eve of 
her terrible battle-fields. Thus silently the elements prepare for the tem- 
pest, the tornado and the earthquake. 

The brilliance of the night was followed by the dawn of a beautiful 
morning. But the National troops looked in vain for any signal of the 
arrival of gun-boats and transports. It was Thursday morning, and the 
boats, had but just entered the mouth of the Cumberland River. No con- 
certed attack was therefore possible. And the force already assembled was 
by no means sufficient to carry a fortress so strong. The morning was spent 
in skirmishing and reconnoissance. Sharp-shooters, scattered through the 
woods and hiding behind the trees, opened an accurate and extremely 
harassing fire upon the rebel batteries. Here they would watch for rebels 
as hunters watch for game, and woe to the head which peered, even for a 
moment, above the breast-works. Meanwhile the artillery played back 
and forth, across the ravines, from the opposing hills, rather to ascertain 
each other’s position, and the range of the guns, than froyn the hope of 
accomplishing any other important purpose. The soldiers called this play 

‘of the cannon “exchanging valentines.” The dense woods everywhere 
seemed to be alive with the ring of rifles and the echoes of the booming 
cannon. 

About ten o’clock a National force of five regiments of infantry, with 
three or four batteries of artillery, made a solid advance towards a ridge 
which the rebels occupied, about three hundred yards outside of their most 
remote ramparts. A sharp engagement ensued, for an hour, The rebels 
gradually were driven back, and took refuge behind their earth-works. 
Our troops took possession of the ridge, or rather series of ridges, which, 

“being covered with timber, and slightly higher than the nearest defenses 
of the rebels, presented an admirable position for our sharp-shooters. 
Birge’s celebrated riflemen, from this point, performed effectual service. 
With a heavy rifle throwing a conical ball, they would strike their mark, 
at a distance of halfa mile, with almost unerring aim. 

In the continued prosecution of this desultory and preliminary warfare, 
while impatiently awaiting the arrival of the transports and gun-boats, the 
experiment was tried of storming one of the outer breast-works. Three 
Illinois regiments, the 49th, 17th and 48th, under the command of Col. 
Morrison, started on the double-quick, down one declivity to rush up 
another, breasting the fire of the foe, and to sweep, like a flood over his 
iztrenchments, -A shower of balls swept their ranks, but still they pressed 
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impetuously on. “Tn perfect line of battle, with skirmishers in front, the 
majestic sweep of the living flood, in the bright sun-light, and down the 
green slope, with the ery of onset bursting from every lip, was both beau- 
tifal and sublime. Down the hill, over a rising swell, into the ravine, and 
up the eminence, two hundred feet high, upon the summit of which the 
redoubt was situated, the patriots rushed, regardless of the storm of shot 
the rebels hurled against them. Thus far their movement had been con- 
ducted: with all the precision which could have been displayed upon the 
parade ground. They had now advanced nearly to the foot of the works. 
Here they encountered an impervious abatis of stumps and felled trees with 
intertwining branches and sharpened points. After struggling here most 
manfully for a time, and finding it impossible, in the face of a murderous 
fire of grape and canister, to scale the barrier, their colonel also having 
been struck by a ball which plunged him from his horse, and no one 
appearing to assume the command, they filed off to the left in good order, 
and obliquely gained the shelter of the woods below. It was a very heroie 
charge, though unavailing, and cost many valuable lives. The dead, how- 
ever, did not sleep unavenged. The redoubt was crowded with rebel 
troops to repel the assault. The moment our retiring column was out of 
range, Capt. Taylor, with the Chicago battery, poured a flood of shell: and 
shrapnell, with remarkable rapidity and accuracy of fire, into the dense 
ranks of the foe. 

While this scene was transpiring, the 20th Indiana regiment, belonging 
to Gen. Smith’s division, on the left, chanced to fall into an exposed posi- 
tion. The ever vigilant enemy perceived it, and instantly made an im- 
petuous sortie upon them from one of their intrenchments. The Indiani- 
ans, who through this whole war evinced bravery unsurpassed by that of 
any other troops, in ancient or modern times, stood their ground like a 
rock, though taken at a disadvantage, and by superior numbers, until 
other regiments came to their aid, and drove the assailants back to their 
hiding-places. ' 

Thus the hours of the day, tumultuous and sanguinary, passed along, 
while great uneasiness was felt respecting the delay of the gun-boat fleet. 
Early in the afternoon, the first of the gun-boats, the Carondelet, under 
Lieut. Walke, arrived, several hours in advance of the transports. It 
immediately steamed up toward the fort, and engaged the river batteries 
for the purpose of reconnoissance. The heavy boom of its first gun gave 
great joy, and cheer upon cheer rose from the troops encircling the 
beleaguered fort. Shut out as they were from the view of the river by 
forest and bluff, they imagined the whole fleet had arrived. The Caron- 
delet heroically advanced and attacked the rebel batteries, drawing upon 
her their concentrated fire. Hey iron bows threw off most of the shot. 
One, however, a vast mass of iron, weighing one hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds, entered a port-hole, wounded eight men, and with a fearful crash 
buried itself in the breast-work of coal-bags, piled up to protect the boilers. 
Most of the time, the Carondelet, shielded behind a promontory from the 
heavy columbiads ot the fort, hurled shell after shell into the water batte- 
vies of the rebels, causing great devastation. One hundred and two of 
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these unwelcome messengers the Carondelet dropped within the raluparts 
of the foe. 

Thus passed Thursday. The day had been wonderfully warm, bright 
and beautiful, far more like May or June, than like mid February. A 
genial breeze from the south swept over the plumes and banners of the 
embattled hosts, alike invigorating all with buoyancy of spirits and san- 
guine hopes. But as night came on, a great change suddenly took place 
in the weather. The wind suddenly veered to the north, blowing fierce 
and chill. Weavy clouds darkened the sky, and as the gloom of night 
enveloped the scene, the rain began to fall upon the surging branches, 
where the wind commenced to moan its dirges, as if in anticipation of the 
funereal scenes of the morrow. The troops were but poorly prepared tor 
such a change. They had no tents. Many of them, deceived by the 
warmth of the day before, and expecting every moment to meet the 
enemy, had cast aside their overcoats and blankets. It was not safe to 
build a fire, as it would very surely attract the bullet of the sharpshooter, 
or draw down upon them from the innumerable adjacent batteries a shower 
of shells. As the night advanced, and all were drenched, and almost per- 
ishing, the rain changed to snow. It was a night of suffering never to be 
forgotten. Ever and anon a shell came shrieking through the air, fired 
almost at random from the rebel batteries, at such points as they thought 
might be occupied by the Union troops. The pickets of the rebels were 
out in great force, keeping up a constant firing upon the National 
pickets. 

As we havé before mentioned, about midnight the fleet arrived. At 
the earliest possible hour, the work of disembarking the troops and stores 
commenced. By noon, all were landed, and the troops, ten thousand in 
number, by a circuitous route through the woods, in rear of the fort, were 
on the march to join their comrades from Fort Henry. They were de- 
‘signed for a third division, and to form the centre of the besieging force. 
This movement, and the exhaustion of the troops, from the awful suffering 
of their bivouae, through the freezing, stormy night, prevented any assault 
by the land forces during the day. »The morning had dawned cold and 
cheerless, and though the storm was over, the clouds still hung gloomily 
in the sky, two inches of snow covered the ground, and a wintry wind 
from the north swept the dreary expanse. The march from the landing 
to the centre of the National line was fatiguing and dismal, The ground 
was slightly frozen, but the wheels broke through, and the march was an 
excessively toilsome tramp through mud, mingled with ice and snow. It 
was nearly dark before these troops reached their position, thus completing 
the National lines by the formation of its centre. The wind, all the day, 
was exceedingly fierce and keen,—the inhabitants of the region declaring 
that so severe a day had seldom been experienced in their latitude before. 

The field-works of the enemy, in apparently impregnable strength, 
were spread along in front of the Union lines, nearly six miles in extent. 
The task of reducing them seemed indeed appalling. And still the sol- 
diers, pinched with hunger and benumbed with cold, uttered not a mur- 
mur or a word of discouragement. ‘“ We came here,” said Col. Oglesby. 
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«to take that fort, and we will take it.” To this sentiment every man 


seemed to respond, 


About two o'clock in the afternoon, Fort Donelson threw a few shells 
at the transports, but the missiles dropped into the river, half a mile short 


of their destination. 


Admiral Foote, with his accustomed promptness, hae 
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got his little fleet ready, to test the valor and the power of the rebel garri- 
sons. At three o'clock, the gun-boats were within range of the fort. 


* I am indebted to 0. M. Wilson, Esq., of Indianapolis, Indiana, for a very accurately drawn 
plan of the field of battle at Donelgon, taken upon the spot, which has been of essontial service. 
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They pushed forward, as at Fort Henry, seven in number, the four iron-clads 
in advance, and the three wooden boats in the rear, The cannonade 
immediately commenced when the boats were within a mile and a half of 
the battery, both from the boats and trom the entire line of the rebel bat- 
terics, n a continuous roar, as though it were but one volume of reverber- 
ating thunder. Piercing through this almost deafening peal could be dis- 
tinctly heard the shrill scream of the shells, rushing madly through the 
air, on their terrible mission. The boats pressed boldly on, until within 
one hundred and fiity yards of the water batteries.* Thus, for an hour 
and a half, the battle raged. Gradually the fire from the fort began to 
slacken, as one gun after another was silenced. At length, but three 
remained to reply to the boats. The rebels were beginning to escape from 
their water batteries below the fort, and it seemed impossible that Donel- 
son could hold out fifteen minutes longer. Tle shot and shell from fifteen 
heavy rifled guns plunged through the parapets, and ploughed up the 
ground around and beneath the cannoneers. At this moment occurred 
one of those casualties which often determine the issue of battles. A 
chance shot disabled the steering apparatus of the Louisville, at the same 
moment dashing the wheel into fragments. The pilot ran to the att tiller, 
and had but just reached it, when a shot struck the rudder, carrying it 
utterly away. The helpless boat whirled around at the mercy of the 
flooded stream, and floated down upon the current. A shot also struck, 
and shattered into fragments, the wheel of the flag-ship, St. Louis. The 
special attention of the batteries was directed to this boat, as the one on 
which the Admiral was stationed. Thus, almost in an instant, two of the 
iron-clads were disabled, and were drifting, uncontrollable, down the 
stream, The two remaining iron-clads were also seriously damaged. The 
rebels, who were fleeing from their batteries, seeing this, again returned, 
and vigorously renewed their fire. They had now, from the fort and the 
batteries, twenty guns to bear upon the fleet. There were but twelve 
boat-guns to return the fire. The St. Louis had received fifty-nine shots. 
All the other boats had been struck nearly half as many times. Fifty-four 
had been killed and wounded in the attack. The fleet was thus com- 
pelled, upon the very eve of victory, to abandon the contest. 

The battle of Fort Henry was fought on the 6th of February. Two 
of the gun-boats had been sent the next day over a hundred miles up the 
river to Florence, Alabama, to destroy all the gun-boats of the foe, and 
they did not return to Fort Henry until the 10th, when the war-battered 
fleet was rendezvoused at Cairo, a hundred miles below the captured fort, 
for repairs. On the 11th the fleet was again on the move to attack the 
massive batteries of Donelson. This Napoleonic energy is alike creditable 
to Gen. Halleck, who issued the command, and to the indefatigable Admi- 
ral Foote, who executed it. Still, the Admiral, who was well aware of the 
formidable nature of the rebel batteries at Donelson, earnestly desired the 
delay of a few days to complete the mortar-boats, then nearly ready, with 
which he believed that the rebels could be shelled out of their works with 
but little loss of life on our side. In this view he was undoubtedly cor- 


* See Gen. Gid J. Pillow’s official report. 
bu 
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rect. But Gen. Halleck believed an immediate attack to be a military 
necessity. Every day’s delay might add thousands to the garrison, and add 
greatly to the number and the strength of the already massive works, 
Under these circumstances the energy of Gen. Talleck, merits high com- 
mendation. We have suffered so much during this war from loiterings and 
weary preparations, that even a little rashness has become highiy refreshing. 

The Admiral himself in this short, sharp conflict at Donelson had also 
received a serious and painful wound. As the ship was passing a point 
where it was exposed to a terrifie fire, he went into the wheel-house to 
sustain and encourage the pilot. Placing his hand kindly upon his shoulder, 
he said, “ Be calm and firm; everything depends upon coolness now.” Just 
at that urement a ball struck the iron-plated wheel-house, penetrated the 
armor, and crushed the pilot into mangled death. The massive ball split 
in two, and one of the fragments struck the foot of the Admiral, inflicting 
a wound exceedingly painful, and which doomed him to erutches for many 
months. He instantly seized the wheel, crimsoned with the blood of the 
pilot. But the gear was all deranged. Regardless of his crushed foot, he 
sprang below, to another steering apparatus, which had been provided to 
meet any emergency like this. But the second shot to which we have 
referred disabled that also, and the boat became unmanageable.* Thus 
closed Friday the 14th, the third day of the investment. 

Another cold and dismal night ensued. The ground was still covered 
with ice and snow, and the freezing blast still swept over the unsheltered 
host. The lines of the army were somewhat withdrawn from their close 
vicinity to the rebel batteries, that the troops, in their bleak bivouac, might 
be cheered by camp fires. Strong pickets were established in front of the 
lines. There was no assault during the night. Its silence was only dis- 
turbed by the occasional boom of a cannon from the batteries of the rebels, 
and the frequent ring of rifles from the antagonistic patrols. The morning 
of Saturday the 15th opened cold and lowering. Nature seemed to be in 
sympathy with the dismal scenes of blood and misery which the day was 
to inaugurate. While the condition of the National army was exceedingly 
distressing, that of the rebels had become extremely critical. They were 
now entirely surrounded. Not a single door was open to them for the 
receipt of reénforcements or supplies, save that up the river, and that 
avenue the National troops could cut off at any time by planting batteries 
on the shore, which they would soon command. During the night the 
rebel officers held a consultation and decided upon a sortie. For this pur- 
pose, under the veil of darkness and the storm, they massed nearly their 
entire force upon the southern or left wing of their fortifications. They 
also quietly moved several of their batteries to this position. It was their 


* Although wounded himself, and his gun-boats crippled, yet with the glory of the gallant - 
combat on his brow, he indulged in no repinings for his personal misfortunes or laudation of bis 
sucersses ; but like a true Christian hero he thought only of his men, Ina letter, written the morn- 
ing after the battle, to a friend, he said, “ While I hope ever to rely on Him who controls all things, 
and to say from the heart, Not unto us, but unto thee, O Lord, belongs the glory, yet I feel sadly at the 
result of our attack on Fort Donelson. To sea the brave officers and men, who say they will go 
wherever I lead them, fall by my side, makes me feel sad to lead them to almost certain death." 
Speech of Hon. J W, Grimes, U.S. Senate, March 13, 1862. 
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plan to cut through the National line at this point. The line thus broken 
and thrown into disorder, would be compelled to make a sudden change of 
position. In the confusion of this change they were to be attacked in both 
front and flank, and driven back to their transports. The rebels hoped 
thus to ent their way through, and effeet a safe retreat to the South. It 
was a well-conceived plan,'and had the sortie been attempted twenty-four 
hours earlier, it could not but have been successful. As we have men- 
tioned, the National army inclosed the fortifications of the rebels in the 
form of a crescent. The extreme left touched the river at the point where 
the transports landed on the north. The extreme right nearly reached the 
river on the south. Gen, McClernand was in command of the right wing, 
Gen. Smith of the left wing, and Gen. Lewis Wallace of the centre. 

At daybreak, Saturday morning, the rebels made the attack with all 
the impetuosity and desperation which their situation demanded. The 
vehement movement had not been anticipated by the National officers. 
Gen. Grant had left his headquarters to consult the- wounded Commodore 
Foote, at the landing, respecting a renewal of the attack by the gun-boats. 
With that superior generalship which has thus far enabled the rebel 
generals, with inferior forces, almost invariably to outnumber the National 
troops wherever they have met on the field of battle, more than one half of 
the whole rebel garrison was hurled upon a single point of one of the divi- 
sions of the Union troops. Our troops, as usual, were outnumbered. A 
single brigade was assailed by twelve thousand men, roused to their utmost 
energies by despair. The rebels advanced in three columns. Three or 
four rebel regiments attacked each regiment of the brigade. The troops, 
mostly from Indiana, fought with bravery never surpassed by veterans. 
Even the foe was constrained to do homage to their valor. Notwithstand- 
ing the vastly superior force of the enemy, and though unsupported by 
adequate artillery, twice the National troops drove their assailants back 
almost into their intrenchments. At last, having nearly exhausted their 
ammunition, and pressed by numbers three or four to one, the patriots 
slowly retired, contesting every inch of ground, when, with a rush and a 
cheer, the brigade of Gen. Wallace came from the centre to their aid. This 
brigade was composed of five Illinois regiments and one from Indiana.* 

For five hours the blood-red tide of battle surged to and fro. For a 
long time one brigade of Gen. McClernand’s division, under Colonel 
Oglesby, had to meet the whole force of the battle alone. Gen. McCler- 
nand sent to Gen. Wallace for reénforcements. But Gen. Wallace had 
received his instructions. They were to guard the centre, and thus prevent 
the enemy from making a sortie and escaping to the West. Gen. Wallace, 
however, forwarded the request to headquarters. Gen. Grant was not 
there. A courier was despatched, with all speed, to find him at the land- 
ing. Before an answer could be reecived, the request from Gen. McCler- 
nand was renewed with terrible urgency. He was overpowered ;_his flank 
was turned; his whole division would inevitably soon be cut to pieces, and 
thus the safety of the entire army be endangered. Gen. Wallace waited 


* “The enemy did not retreat, but fell back contesting overy inch of ground.”—Gen. Pillow’s 
Official Report. 
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no longer for instructions. He took the responsibility, and sent forward 
reénforcements at once. Gen. Wallace was standing upon a hill, listening 
to the roar of the battle on his right, when a crowd of fugitives came rush- 
ing up the hill, who had fired their last cartridge. At the same moment a 
mounted officer came galloping along, shouting, “ We are all cut to 
pieces.” It was in this crisis that Gen. Wallace delayed no longer. The 
reéntorcements on their march to help their exhausted comrades, met many 
fugitives from the scene of the disaster. One regiment only of new 
reernits fled in disorder. Still, even with this reénforcement, the National 
troops were greatly outnumbered by the rebels. It was a dismal day. 
Three inches of snow now lay upon the ground, and a bitter storm of sleet 
swept into the faces of the combatants. 

It is impossible to give any systematized account of a scene in which 
there was and could be no system. The regiments were not for an hour 
stationary. Now the thundering fiery billow rolled up a hill, now down a 
ravine. There was no.plan, except to fight the fue wherever he could be 
found, and the foe was everywhere. Men stationed themselves behind 
trees, stumps, rocks—whaterer shelter could be found—and, with rapid 
aim, fired at the foe. The rebels were also continually receiving reén- 
forcements. Nearly the whole of Gen. Wallace’s division was called into 
action ere the advance of the rebels was checked. The fighting was 
equally intrepid and desperate on both sides. From daylight until nearly 
noon, over the broken ground, everywhere densely covered with forest, the 
unyielding combatants struggled in the death conflict. The ground was 
now covered with the dying and the dead, for the cruel battle had been, 
on both sides, exceedingly sanguinary, Every thicket concealed a corpse ; 
every ravine was full of the dead; the groans of the wounded, all along the 
hillsides, mingled with the incessant roar of the cannon and the ring of the 
musket. The trees of the forest, pruned and shattered by the balls, still 
show how severe was the strife. The battle ground extended over a space 
two miles in length. The rebels pierced the Union lines, captured two 
hundred and fifty prisoners and several field-pieces. The National line was 
broken. A door of retreat was, partially at least, opened for the rebel 
army; and so sure were the foe that they had obtained a decisive victory, 
that Gen. Pillow sent the following dispatch to Nashville, “ On the honor 
of a soldier the day is ours.” 

Such was the condition of affairs when, about noon, Gen. Grant 
returned to his headquarters. The enemy had forced upon us the neces- 
sity of immediate and decisive action. In most military operations the 
assailing party has a great advantage; for they can mass their whole force 
against the weak point of the foe. This advantage, thus far, our generals, 
for some inexplicable reason, have oftey left to the rebels. In long lines 
of defenses we have quietly waited their attack. This energetic move- 
ment of the rebels had now inflicted upon us a disaster which, unless imme- 
diately retrieved, would insure the discomfiture of our whole army. Gen. 
Grant promptly ordered a general assault all along the line. Gen. Wal- 
lace was assigned the duty of recovering the lost ground on the right. 
zen, Smith was directed to charge the rebels’ works upon the left. 
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Gen. Smith made instant and vigorous arrangements to carry the ene- 
my’s works before him by storm. For that purpose he selected three regi- 
ments, the 2d and 7th Towa, and the 52d Indiana. The arrangements 
were promptly completed, and at three o'clock his strong column was in 
motion, Gen. Smith led the charge on horseback. It was a sublime sight 
as this mass of troops in unbroken line emerged from the woods, and com- 
menced its firm, resolute, silent tramp up the steep hill, in the face of the 
battery of the toe. A portion of Gen. Smith’s division had been deflected 
to the right, to distract the attention of the foe by a fierce assault. Though 
tlie thunder of battle now filled the air, the charging column uttered not 
a cheer, and fired not a gun, but noiselessly, as though it were a phantom 
army, pressed forward in the enterprise which every man was determined 
should be accomplished. A shower of grape and canister ploughed their 
ranks, but closing up, onward was their march, until they arrived within 
a few feet of the battery, when pouring’ in upon the foe a murderous 
volley of bullets, they rushed, with fixed bayonets and huzzas which rent 
the skies, upon the ramparts. Flesh and blood could not withstand the 
charge. The rebels fled like deer over the hills; the breast-works were 
carried and cleared, and with a shout, which rang all along the lines of the 
battle, the Stars and Stripes were raised over the intrenchments, proclaim- 
ing that again the National banner was decisively triumphant. Capt. 
Stone’s battery, which had been hurling destruction into the rebel ranks, 
instantly advanced to the position acquired; and the point was effectually 
secured against any force the rebels could bring for its recapture. Thus 
gloriously, on the left, the day was gained. 

In the meantime, Gen. Wallace was advancing to wrest back, on the 
right, the position which the rebels had seized in the morning. The field 
of this conflict was about two and a half miles to the right, or south of that 
which we have just described as the theatre of Gen. Smith’s heroism. At 
the moment his column was commencing its movement, the animating 
intelligence was brought that Gen. Smith was inside of the enemy’s 
intrenchments. The ringing cheer, which burst from the lips of the men, 
evinced the ardor-with which this joyful news inspired them. The 8th 
Missouri and the 11th Indiana, both of which had been practised in the 
Zouave drill, were placed in front. The headlong charge they were ordered 
to make, was supported by several regiments of Cols. Thayer and Craft’s 
brigades. 

The hill up which they were to charge was precipitous and rough, and 
in places covered with dense underbrush. Now the bloody scenes of the 
morning were renewed, the National troops being, in their turn, the 
attacking party. The rebel troops contested the ground obstinately, 
gallantly. The contending parties were so commingled that, in many 
instances, the assailants and the assailed sought the shelter of the same 
tree. The Zouave regiments, throwing themselves flat upon the ground 
as they loaded, and when the enemy’s fire slackened, rising and pushing 
forward, with deadly volleys, pressed resistlessly up the hill. At length 
the top was gained. The rebels, driven from their position, commenced 
a sullen retreat, yet sternly resisting. They were pressed, however, so 
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fiercely, that soon their retreat became a precipitate flight. As the even- 
ing dusk, of the dark and stormy day, spread over the hills, the National 
troops. ad regained all the ground they had lost in the morning, and the 
rebels 3 driven back within their intrenchments. Thus terminated the 
fourth day’s battle. 

Night came chill and dismal, The icy ravines were filled with the 
wounded and the dying. Scenes of anguish and of death, painful enough 
to haye harrowed the heart of a fiend, transpired, in darkness and solitude, 
on the snow-clad ground beneath the gloom, which no eye but God wit- 
nessed, and which the pen of the avenging angel only can record. There 
are some crimes too great for humanity to forgive. This infamous slave- 
holding rébellion stands most prominent among them. There is no atone- 
ment which jts’ guilty leaders can make for the woes they have inflicted 
upon millions. ‘There was little sleep in either camp that night. 

The National troops were elated with their success. On their left 
wing the Stars and Stripes were floating over the fortifications of the foe. 
On the right-the rebels had been routed with great slaughter, and had 
been driven back, weakened and humiliated, behind the shelter of their 
ramparts. The Union troops, though weary, were yet so animated by 


their victory, that they clamored to be led forward immediately to the 


final charge, “Gen. Grant, however, after a day of such terrible fatigue, 
wisely postponed the assault till the morning. The wounded, scattered 
over the wide field of conflict, demanded immediate attention. Many 
died during the night. Some lingered in untold agonies for a day and a 
nicht before they were found. 

The rebel troops had too much to think of to indulge in sleep. Their 
situation was desperate. The light of the morning was sure to inaugurate 
an assault, from ‘superior numbers, flushed with victory, and already in 
possession .of important points within their lines, A council of war was 
convened by the rebel officers, It was manifestly impossible for them to 
defend eae Deon. Gen. Buckner, in command upon their right, said 
that he eoul ‘not maintain his ground for half an hour against Gen. Smith, 
assailing him from the position he had gained. Gen. lloyd, whose com: 
plication with the traitors when he was a member of the United States 
cabinet, had: giv 1 shim unenviable notoriety, was exceedingly reluctant to 
be taken. .. Conscious that he was in the moral position of Benedict Arnold, 
he said, “ You know my past relations with the Federal Government. It 
would. not do for me to be captured.” Gen. Pillow expressed similar 
unwillingness, “T had a right,” said Floyd, in his official report, “to 
decide that I would not survive a surrender there.” Pillow was equally 
heroic. “T would not,” he said, in his report, “surrender the command 
nor myself a prisoner.” 

The main question to be decided was, whethér it would still be possi- 
ble, with the bayonet and the sword, to foree their way through the 
National lines. “It would cost,” said Buckner, “my command, three- 
quarters of its present number, to cut its way through, and it is wrong to 
sacrifice three-quarters of a command to save one quarter, No one has a 
right to cause such a sacrifice.” Floyd was first in command, Pillow 


re ycanes he, 
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second, Buckner third.* Floyd resigned to Pillow, and Pillow to Buck- 
ner, and the two former immediately prepared, in the darkness of the 
night, to steal from the fortress.+ These chivalrous men, with a few 

¥ chosen troops, availed themselves of a rebel steamboat and escaped up the 
river, leaving their comrades, Generals Buckner and Johnson, with the 
bulk of the rebel army, to fall, prisoners of war, into the hands of the 
National troops. Gen, Buckner refused to follow this disgraceful example 
of his superiors, in deserting his comrades in this the hour of their calamity. 
The rebel chieftain, Jeff. Davis, as soon as he was informed of the action 
of Floyd and Pillow, indignantly deprived them of their command, 

The Federal troops, not at all aware of the utter demoralization and 
dismay reigning within the rebel intrenchments, lay upon their arms 
through the night, confidently expecting to renew the assault in the morn- 
ing. In these conflicts, the American soldiers, both patriot and rebel, 
exhibited a tenacity of purpose, a hardihood of endurance, and an unflinch- 
ing bravery, never surpassed by the cohorts of Alexander, the legions of 
Crsar, or the battalions of Napoleon. Never did veterans tight more 
heroically than the unsheltered patriots did this day. They clung to every 
position until forced from it by overpowering nwnbers. In many indi- 
vidual cases, men refused to retreat, declaring that they would die before 
they would turn their backs to a rebel. And there they stood until shot 
down, or until the surges of the on-coming charge rolled around them and 
over them, swallowing them up. Several regiments were quite cut to 
pieces, while others were so reduced, that not a single company, respecta- 
ble as to numbers, remained. One Iowa company went with eighty men 
into the battle, and came out with but six. The officers proudly set the 
example of reckless defiance of peril. The mortality among them was ter- 
rible. The rebels used, with each cartridge, one bullet and three buck- 
shot. Hardly a man escaped without some harm. The number of patri- 
ots killed, or severely wounded, amounted to six hundred. 

One incident of the battle will give an idea of the spirit which ani- 
mated the patriot troops. A private in the 9th Ilinois regiment was shot 
through the arm. Ie went back a short distance to the hospital, had the 
wound dressed, and returned to his place. Soon a bullet struck his thigh, 
and prostrated him, passing through the fleshy part. Tlis comrades offered 
to take him to the hospital. “ No,” said he, “I think I can get along 
alone.” With his musket for a crutch, and with the air around him full 
of the whistling of bullets, he hobbled to find the surgeon. After his 
wound was dressed, and he had received some refreshment, he said, “I 


* The following statement respecting Gen. Buckner shows the reputation he enjoys in his own 
section. ‘Gon. Buckner, at Rochester, on Green River, Ky., forcibly took a fine yoke of oxen 
and other property, from the Rev. Mr. Wiggins, a worthy clergyman, and paid him with a three 
lumndred dollar check, on the Southern Bank at Russelville, when he hadn't funds to the amount 
ofadollar. To say nothing of the epauletted raseal’s forcible seizure of the property, his giving a 
eheek upon a bank in which he had no money deposited, was a penitentiary offense under our 
laws. We hope the officers of justice, in that section, will do their duty, We are well aware thar 
if Buckner shall be put to hard work in Frankfort, in the service of the State, his friend, the Gov. 
ernor, will let him loose, But he should be sent there any how."—Louisville Journal, Oct. 12, 1862 


+ Official Reporta of Generals Floyd and Pillow. 
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feel pretty well; I think I will go and join my comrades again.” He was 
soon actively engaged as a skirmisher. As he was stooping to take ain, @ 
shot entered his neck and passed lengthwise through his body, while, at 
the same instant, four or five other balls struck his head, and he fell life- ¥ 
less. The name of such a hero should have been preserved. 

To the astonishment of the whole National army, the dawn of the 
morning discovered a white flag floating over the intrenchments of the 
rebels. Soon a flag of truce emerged from their lines, bearing a request 
to Gen. Grant for a cessation of hostilities until noon, that negotiations 
might be entered into for a capitulation, Gen. Grant very wisely refused 
to assent to this, and demanded an unconditional surrender. “ I propose,” 
said the patriot General, “to move immediately upon your works.” * The 
rebels had no time to lose. In a few moments the National troops would 
have been on the march, and their works would have been carried by 
storm. With this only alternative before him, the rebel commander was 
compelled to surrender, which he did in the following Indicrous terms: 
“ The distribution of the forces under my command, incident to an unex- 
pected change of commanders, compels me, notwithstanding the brilliant 
success of the Confederate arms yesterday, to accept the ungenerous and 
unchivalrous terms which you propose.” 

In a few moments the Stars and Stripes, the emblem of our still glori- 
ous nationality, were waving over the parapet of Fort Donelson, and the 
whole region, including the little adjacent town of Dover, was purified 
from the taint of rebellion, Floyd and Pillow had taken with them, up 
the river, a few thousand men, in a rebel transport. Our troops, as they 
joyfully, with exultant music, and war’s most imposing pageant, marched 
into the fort, were amazed in beholding the Gibraltar-like strength of the 
works they had captured. Nearly fitteen thousand rebels stood before 
them, humiliated, as prisoners of war. One hundred and forty-six guns 
were captured, many of them of largest calibre; others composed batte- 
ries of light artillery, Nearly fifteen thousand stand of small arms also 
fell into their hands.| The amount of military stores taken, in this ex- 
tended fortress, was immense. The rebels state their loss in killed and 
wounded to have been 1,238, 

_ But the treasures captured within the fort were by no means the most 
important fruit of the victory. The rebel line of defense was broken. 
The Cumberland River was opened, and thus there’was afforded an unob- 
structed entrance into the State of Tennessee, where a ferocious and 
unscrupulous rebel minority had, by the energies of mob terror, overawed 
the Union party. The important city of Nashville, the capital of Ten- 
nessee, containing nearly 15,000 inhabitants, is situated on the south side 


* In a brief comment upon this, the Hon. Bd-vin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, nobly said 

“We may well rejoice at the recent victorics, for they teach us that battles are to bo Oe now, ‘on 

by us, in the same and only manner that they were ever won by any people, or in any age, since 

the days of Joshua, by boldly pursuing and striking the foe. What, by the blessing of Providence, 

I conceive to be the true organization of victory and military combination, to end this war, was 

rie in a few words, by Gen. Grant to Gen. Buckner: ‘J propose to move immediately om your 
T Rebellion Record, vol. iv., p. 175. 
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of the Cumberland River, about 120 miles above its mouth. The capitu- 
lation of the fort took place early on Sabbath morning, Feb. 16. The citi- 
zens of Nashville received the news by telegraph, as they were on their 
away to church, The whole city was thrown into a state of the most 
intense excitement. Soldier and civilian alike shared in the panie which 
seized all, Every moment they expected to see the terrible gun-boats 
approaching their city. There was absolutely nothing to prevent them. 
Betore night, lundreds of the population, gathering such of their property 
as was easily transportable, had fled from the city. The military authori- 
ties, however, scized almost every vehicle for the use of the hospitals. 
Two gun-boats, which were in the process of construction, they burned.* 

The next day, Monday, Gen. Johnston, at the head of a rebel army, in 
rapid retreat from Bowling Green, arrived in Nashville, informed the 
Governor that he should make no attempt to defend the city, and con- 
tinued his precipitate march to the South. The Governor fled across the 
country to Memphis, taking with him the State records. The legislature, 
in panie-stricken adjournment, followed him in his flight, All the minor 
fortifications along the river, no longer available, were abandoned. There 
was a large accumulation of public stores at Nashville. No attempt was 
made to remove them. The populace seized all they wanted, and the 
torch was applied to the rest. The heads of several hundred barrels of 
whisky were knocked in, and the contents mingled with the waters of the 
river—the only sensible action the people performed in their erazy fright. 
Two magnificent bridges, which crossed the Cumberland River, were de- 
stroyed—a piece of wanton, useless vandalism, which would have disgraced 
the Goths upon the Tiber. Their united cost was not less than four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. One of these structures, called the Wire Bridge, 
cost $150,000, The stock was mostly owned by the orphan daughters of 
Gen. Zollicoffer, and was their main reliance. 

Drunken soldiers roamed through the streets, pillaging, destroying, 
and in some instances murdering. The whole city, during the days of 
this strange frenzy, was given over to the mob, uncontrolled and wncon- 
trollable. In their fright, the inhabitants inflicted upon themselves, and 
suffered from their military defenders, an amount of injury, which no 
army in Christendom would have inflicted upon the captured city of its 
enemy, 

Admiral Foote, though severely wounded, yet with his energetic, 
indomitable spirit, was very anxious to move immediately upon Nashville. 
Perhaps because his last telegram to Gen. Halleck had elicited no answer, 
he telegraphed Gen. Cullum, chief of Gen. Talleck’s staff, then at Cairo, 
as follows: 

“ Gen. Grant and myself consider this a goed time to move on Nash- 
ville. Six mortar-boats and two iron-clad steamers can precede the troops 


* The appalling suddenness of the change, to the people of Nashville, may be inferred from the 
fact that the mormmg papers contained, in rejoicing capitals, the following announcement from 


Donelson : 
Groriovs ayp Compnerz Victory! Enexy Rerreatixa. Ovr Bors FouLowine, AD 


Perrerisg Tuer Rear. “On THE Honor oF A SOLDIER, THE Day 1s Ours.” 
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and shell the forts. We were about moving for this purpose, when Gen, 
Grant, to my astonishment, received a telegram from Gen. Halleck, ‘ not 
to Ict the gun-boats go higher than Clarksville ;’—no telegram sent me. 
The Cumberland is in a good stage of water; and Gen. Grant and I 
believe that we can take Nashville, Please ask Gen. Halleck if we shall 
do it. We will talk per telegraph, Capt. Phelps representing me in the 
office, as I am still on crutches.” 

Gen. Halleck did not consent. There was probably some good military 
reason for this, for no one has questioned Gen. Halleck’s ability or loyalty. 
But as he has never announced what that reason was, and as no one has 
been able, as yet, to guess a reason in the slightest degree plausible, we 
may lay this event aside, with the many other inscrutable mysteries which 
this rebellion has evolved. Had Admiral Foote and General Grant been 
gratified in their wishes, Nashville would have capitulated several days 
sooner than it did. Thus an immense amount of rebel stores would have 
been captured, which were destroyed or removed before the army reached 
there. The value of this property, which would thus have been saved to 
the Union, has been estimated at $2,000,000. A part of the rebei Gen. 
Johnston’s army would also have been inevitably intercepted. 

The little village of Clarksville, to which we have alluded, is situated 
on the bank of the Cumberland River, about twenty-five miles abov2 Don- 
elson. It is a place of no importance, save that the Ohio and Memphis 
Railroad crosses the river there, by a very magnificent bridge. On the 
19th, Admiral Foote left Donelson with two boats, and the next day took 
possession of Clarksville, without opposition. The Union flag was hoisted 
over the little fort, and a proclamation issued, demanding the surrender of 
all public military stores, and assuring all peaceably disposed persons that 
they should be protected in their persons, their property, and their homes. 
But here, as elsewhere, the routed rebels exhibited an insane spirit of de- 
struction. Against the most earnest remonstrances of the citizens, they 
set fire to the costly railroad bridge, and it was utterly destroyed. 

Sunday morning, February 23, just one week after the capture of 
Donelson, a small advance of Gen. Buell’s column, marching from the 
vicinity of Bowling Green, took possession of Edgefield, a small town oppo- 
site Nashville. Here they remained quiet and unmolested until the next 
day, when Gen, Buell arrived, with the rest of his column.* He was 
immediately waited upon by the mayor and a committee from Nashville, 
and with a tedium of delay, not explained, the hour of cleyen o'clock the 
next day was fixed upon for all to meet in a formal interview, and talk 
over the matter of a surrender of the city. The interview was held 
according to appointment, and passed off very pleasantly. The mayor, 


_ * Don Carlos Buell, a native of Ohio, was born about 1821. We entered West Point in 1837, 
and was brevetted second licutenant in June, 1846; was made first lieutenant in June, 1846. For 
gallantry at Monterey, in tho Mexican war, ho was breyetted captain in September, 1846. For 
meritorious conduct at Contreras and Cherubusco he was brevetted major in August, 1847. In 
January, 1848, he was commissioned assistant adjutant-goneral, and held thig position at the break- 
ing out of the slaveholders' rebellion, In May, 1861, he was promoted to a lieutenant-coloneley, 
in the Adjutant-General's Department, and during the same month was created brigadier-geners! 
of volunteers by Congress. . 
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with singular good humor, made the inevitable surrender, and published a 
proclamation to the inhabitants, giving them “every assurance of safety 
and protection both in their persons and property.” It was, doubtless, a 
source of much relief to the people to know that Gen. Buell would guard 
their slave property with the utmost vigilance. In reference to the sacred- 
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ness of that species of property, Gen. Buell was understood to be in perfect 
sympathy with the slaveholders. “There is one comfort, said a rebel 
officer ; “we can leave our homes, and Gen. Buell will protect our slave 
property even more vigilantly than we could do it ourselves. 
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During the week which had passed, the rebels had been enabled to 
remove all the public property which had not been destroyed. ‘The guns 
they had thrown into the river, The troops had, of course, all @s aped. 
There was but little openly avowed Union sentiment to be found in N ash- 
ville, though a few secretly declared that they had ever been in favor of 
the Union, though they had not dared to utter such a sentiment, lest they 
should be hung by the mob. On the 23d, Admiral Foote was permitted to 
ascend the river with his gun-boats, convoying the transports which carried 
a division of the army under Gen. Nelson, Gen. Grant also accompanied 
the expedition. All were charmed with the surpassing loveliness of the 
river banks. The bluffs which fringed the stream on either side, were 
broken into the most picturesque forms, Now they rose in conical peaks, 
Inxuriantly wooded, two or three hundred feet. Again, they swept back 
from the river in an irregular crescent, embracing a meadow of almost 
Eden-iike richness, verdure and beauty, where the cottage of some favored 
farmer nestled in quictude, with flowers and orchards and fields of grain 
embellishing the scene. The air of that sunny clime was delicious in its 
balmy fragrance ; and birds of brilliant beauty and sweetest song twittered 
anong the boughs already green with the bursting buds of spring. The 
fleet reached Nashville just in time to enter the city with Gen. Duell’s 
army. Perhaps Gen. Halleck thonght it best that as the fleet had cap- 
tured Fort Henry without the army, the army, without the fleet, should 
have the privilege of taking Nashville. If this were the thought, it was 
paying a heavy price for the privilege, in losing over two millions of gov- 
ernmental stores. If this were not the reason, it is still more difficult to 
account for the prohibition, which stopped the gun-boats at Clarksville, for 
a week, when every moment was so precious. ; - 

Here, as in every other revolted city, the female rebels, relying upon 
the immunities of their sex, insulted the National officers in every possible 
way. They made up faces at them, spit upon them, threw slops at them 
from the windows, and in all those varieties of expedients which envenomed 
female ingenuity could devise, lavished indignities upon them. Gen. But- 
ler, at New Orleans, with characteristic promptness, had tamed down 
these furies into lamb-like docility by his very sagacious order, to send all 
such characters to the calaboose, as disorderly women. Even, Gén. Buell, 
notwithstanding his strong sympathies with Sonthern institutions, could 
not endure the wanton indignities which he had to bear from this source, 
as wei! as his subalterns. 

It is stated that one day, as Gen. Buell was riding on horseback through 
the streets of Nashville, an aristocratic lady, living in a large, elegant man- 
sion, stepped out upon the piazza, and waving a rebel flag defiantly before 
him, shouted, “ Hurrah for Jeff. Davis and the Southern Confederacy.” 
The General reined in his horse, turned toward the lady, lifted his hat 
with all the courtesy and suavity for which he is remarkable, and suryey- 
ing the palatial residence, with an admiring eye, from cupola to basement, 
remarked, “ An excellent house for a hospital.” In less than two houre 
every room was filled with sick and wounded soldiers. The lady was very 
politely requested to take good care of her numerous guests, 
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A couple of National officers in Baltimore adopted a course, under 
similar provocation, which operated very happily. They were quietly walk- 
ing the pavement, when they were met by a woman, elegantly dressed, 
who grossly insulted them, as she passed. They turned and followed her, 
at a little distance, and unnoticed, to her residence. It was a mansion of 
such dimensions as to indicate opulence in the proprictor. Ringing at 
the door, they inquired for the master of the house. As he entered, a 
pompous, self-important man, one of the officers rose and said to him, very 
blandly, 

“We are sorry to intrude upon you, sir. But we have been grossly 
insulted by a female member of your family. As we cannot submit to 
insults unavenged, and as we cannot avenge ourselves upon a woman, we 
are under the necessity of holding you responsible. Ilere is my card. 
Will you do me the favor to select a friend, who, with my friend, will 
make arrangements for our meeting. You, of course, have the choice of 
weapons; swords, pistols, rifles, or whatever you please.” 

The proud man was terror-stricken. Ile went out to see his wife. She 
was equally terrified. After a time they both came in together, and the 
feminine rebel made a very humble apology. She was afterwards a 
marked woman, and her demeanor was so wonderfully improved by the 
incident, that she was never known to cast even a disrespectful look upon a 
National officer again. 

Nashville was the residence of James K, Polk, formerly President of 
the United States, and one of the very few who have acquired wealth 
while in the presidential chair. Tis honored widow resided in a beautiful 
mansion, embellished with tasteful surroundings—the grounds richly deco- 
rated with cedars and magnolias. In one corner, beneath a costly tomb, 
slumbered the remains of him who was once the chief of this great Repub- 
lic. Gen, Grant and his staff called to pay their respects to the widow, 
whose position demanded this attention, They were received with all that 
elegant politeness which had formerly graced the White House. But their 
reception was polite only, not patriotic. The polished coldness of the 
interview, indicated but too plainly in what direction the sympathies of 
the widow flowed. She expressed the hope that the tomb of her husband 
would protect her household from insult, and her property from pillage; 
further than this, she expected nothing and desired nothing from the 
United States. And yet these United States had raised her husband to 
rank and honor, and had conferred upon her that ample fortune which 
cheered her declining days. 

In‘the capture of Donelson, the fleet, though finally disabled, lent very 
efficient aid. Still the army is entitled to the highest praise for this won- 
derful achievement. But for such heroism, on the part of the patriotic 
troops, as has seldom been witnessed on the field of battle, these massive 
works, behind which were stationed eighteen thousand determined men, 
never could have been taken.* 

* The Hon. J. W. Grimes, in his speech in the United States’ Senate, March 13, 1862, intro- 


duces a letter from an intelligent gentleman in the West, containing the following words; * When 
Fort Tenry surrendered, the gate was opened by which rebellion will be utterly and finally crusucd. 
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The battles of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson were but a part of the 
siege of Columbus. These ‘posts were, in fact, outworks of that great Mis- 
sissippi fortress, which outworks being taken, the fortress itself became 
untenable. This was manifest to every mind, of any military sagacity. 
Commodore Foote, of course, perceived it, and was anxious to move imme- 
diately upon Columbus. He was exceedingly unwilling, by delay, to give 
the rebels opportunity to escape, with all their resources of war, froin that 
stronghold. Ie expressed lis most confident assurance that, with his gun- 
and mortar-boats, he could shell them into a speedy surrender. But again, 
for reasons which are not divulged, and which no ordinary sagacity can 
divine, he was compelled tu give way to the counsels of military com- 
inanders.* 

On the 27th all the gun-boats and mortar-boats on the Cumberland 
River, were ordered to rendezvous immediately at Cairo. At two o'clock 
in the morning of Tuesday, March 4, Admiral Foote took a fleet of six 
gun-boats and four mortar-boats, with four thousand men in transports, 
and, in the gloom of the undawned morning, steamed down the river for a 
reconnoissance, in foree, of Columbus, which the rebels called the Gibral- 
tar of America. Two hours down the rapid current brought them to Lucas 
Bend, three miles above Columbus. It was now broad day, the morning 
was clear and cold, and the bluffs of Columbus stood out, clearly defined, 
against the morning sky. As soon as all the boats had-arrived, prepara- 
tions were made for a desperate action. The guns were loaded, and the 
gunners stationed at their posts. Magazine stewards, shell boys, powder 
boys, all were ready for their appropriate work. Every article was 
removed which could interfere with efficient action. 

The four mortar-boats were towed to the right bank of the Missouri, 
and made fast to some trees near Belmont Point, from which spot they could 
throw their terrific shells into the fort. Everything was now ready for the 
attack. Just then a farmer was seen upon the Missouri shore. THe was 
hailed, and he said that the rebels had left Columbus, carrying all their 
arms and munitions with them, and laying the town in ashes. This was 
startling and humiliating intelligence, and it could hardly be believed that 
it was true. The fleet drifted slowly down the stream for half an hour, 
when, by the aid of a very powerful glass, a large and very singular-looking 
flag was secn floating over the ramparts. It had manifestly too many 
stripes for the rebel flag, and it was hardly conceivable that the banner of 
the Union could as yet be raised there. Under these cireumstances of per- 
plexity Admiral Foote refraincd from throwing any shells into the works, 
but sent a couple of tugs to land a detachment of the 27th Illinois, under 


Tn a few days Commodore Foote will open the Mississippi, provided he is not hampered by the 
Government, Ie has done a great worl for his country—a work which, [ am sorry to say, bas not 
been properly appreciated. I gee it stated in the papers, that the gun-boats did but little service at 
Donelson. This is a monstrous mistake. They silenced nearly all the enemy’s guns; and had not 
the wheels of one boat, and the tiller ropes of another, been shot away, in fifteen minutes more the 
batteries would have been flanked, and the entire rehel army exposed to the broadsides of the fleet. 
He would have mowed them down like grass. As it was he made the work of the army, in tha 
fight of Saturday, much easier than it otherwise would have been.” 
* See Speech of Hou. James W. Grimes, to which we haye referred. 
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Col. Beaufort, in the vicinity of the upper batteries, cautiously to explore 
the ground, under the protection of the gun-boats. As the tugs descended 
the river, and approached the designated spot for landing, the strange ban- 
ner was Clearly revealed as our National flag, rudely improvised from strips 
of calico. 

Never before, writes an eye-witness, was a hill of such magnitude 
clambered so rapidly as was the great bluff of Columbus to-day by the Ili- 
nois volunteers. The rebels had all fled. Not a man, gun, wagon, or 
ration scarcely, was left behind. In less than five minutes from the time 
the men landed, they were all in the fort, and a beautiful silk flag was 
unfurled. The scene around them was one of utter desoleion. As the 
rebels had held the whole command of the river below, they could move at 
their pleasure. As all Union men had been mercilessly driven from the 
rebel lines, and as no colored men, by Gen. Halleck’s irrational order, were 
permitted to enter our lines, our troops, though in great force at Cairo, but 
twenty miles distant, could receive no information whatever respecting the 
movements of the foe. Thus was our heroic army exposed to the disgrace 
of having the rebels escape them, without any loss. The foe must have 
smiled complacently over his achievement. Soon after the same feat, on a 
still more humiliating scale, was performed at Manassas, and again at 
Corinth. Posterity will hardly credit such statements. 

The rebels at Columbus, having made all needful preparations, com- 
menced their leisurely evacuation on the preceding Thursday. Having 
taken away everything which they wished to remove, and tumbled the 
heavy guns down over the bluff, into the river, they applied, on Friday, 
the torch to everything that could be burned. The conflagration raged, 
with great fury, until Sunday. On Monday afternoon, Col. Hogg, with 
two hundred and fifty men of the Illinois cavalry, from Paducah, probably 
judging from the smoke and other appearances, that the place was being 
evacuated, cautiously approached. Meeting with nothing but silence and 
solitude, they entered, in amazement, the deserted intrenchments at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and hastily constructed and reared the rude ban- 
ner, which the earliest light of the next morning revealed to the eyes of 
our descending fleet. 

At the time of the evacuation, nineteen thousand troops were in the 
place, under command of Bishop General Polk.* They departed by rail- 
road and by twenty transports. They tore up the railroad behind them 
for six miles, burning all the bridges. Their destination was Island No. 
10, thirty miles below, and New Madrid, forty miles distant. Our troops 


* Leonidas Poll was born in North Carolina about the year 1505, He was educated at the 
expense of the United States at the Military Academy at West Point, where he took the oath of 
allegiance to the National flag, which oath he afterwards so outrageously dishonored. He entered 
West Point in 1823, and graduated in the artillery in 1827. In six months after graduation, be 
resigned his commission, and studying for the church, entered the Episcopal ministry, being 
ordained in 1831, In 1838, he was appointed ‘ Missionary Bishop id of Arkansas and the Indian 
Territory, In 1841, he was elected to the Episcopal See of Louisiana, Being an earnest pro- 
slavery man, he was in warm sympathy with the rebels, and upon the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion, he resigned his bishopric, and accepted from Joff. Davis a commission in the rebel army, as 
Major-General. Thus far, ho has acquired no distinction, 
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in possession, immediately signaled the flect. They rapidly descended the 
river, and the whole force rushed eagerly into the works, deep chagrin 
being blended with their rejoicing. The fortifications extended from the 
Iron Bluffs above, so called, to the Chalk Blufis below, a distance of four 
miles. Every prominent bluff around the place was fortified. A massive 
iron chain, which they had extended across the Mississippi, was left. 
Many torpedoes were scattered along the shore. The bluff upon which 
this fort was reared, projecting slightly into the river, faces the north, com- 
manding the stream for four miles. There were three tiers of batteries ; 
the first about fifteen feet above the water, the second, perhaps, fifty feet 
above this, and the third on the top of the hill, The fortifications were 
equally strong on every side, The quarters jor the troops were clay 
cabins, six feet square, and sunk three feet into the earth. There were 
enough of these to accommodate thirty thousand men. There were two 
subterranean magazines, admirably constructed so as to be accessible from 
all parts of the fortifications. The fort was supplied with water from the 
river, by means of a force pump, driven by a steam engine. The little 
town of Columbus, in the vicinity, was, until war’s desolation nearly 
blotted it out, a hamlet of about a thousand inhabitants, deriving its only 

importance from the fact that it was the terminus of the Mobile and Ohio 

Railroad. 

Thus fell, without the firing of a gun, the Gibraltar of the West. 

With Donelson and Henry in possession of the National troops, it was 

manifest that Columbus, however impregnable in itself, could not be main- 

tained. Our troops could now, unobstructed, march across the country, 

seize the railroads, and plant their batteries on the Mississippi, below 

Columbus. Thus the rebels would have been cut off from all their sup- 

plies, and starved into surrender. Their only refuge was in precipitate 

flight. Mere fighting often gains victories. It requires accomplished gen- 

eralship to avail oneself of the results of victory, Thus far, the National 

cause has not had much in this line to boast of. Our generals were all 

inexperienced. Perhaps the future will present more brilliant results. 

The capture of Forts Henry and Donelson were glorious achievements. 

But impartial history is constrained to say, that with such soldiers and 

such victories, Cassar, Napoleon or Wellington, would have made the 

traitorous heart of all rebeldom to quake, 
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Gren. MircHeL Commisstonep BRIGADIER-GENERAL.—TRANSPARENT CHARACTER OF GEN. 
MITCHEL.— CONSEQUENCES OF RivaLtry Berween Orricers.—Earngsr Desire or GEN, 
MITCHEL AND HIS CoMMAND TO TAKE THE FIBLD.—PRIDE OF THE MEN IN THE TIHIKD 
Division. SeckEsY AND EnErcy orf MITCREL’s MOYEMENTS.—PoLicy or GEN. MiTCHEL.— 
Scuppen Descent vron Huntsvitte.—Cartunes Errectep spy GEN. MITCHEL AND uIS 
Army.—Hon. Jupce Lann.—Rerriy or GEN. MiTcHEL TO Mapamr PouiK,—ComManp 
ASsIGNED.—Dratu or Gen, Mircue.. 


Tue brilliant campaign of General Ormsby M. Mitchel * through Ten- 
nessee, into Alabama, constitutes an epic of the war, which must ever excite 
admiration. His movement was almost as sudden and luminous, as tlic 
paths of the meteors, which he had so often followed through the skies. 
On the 28th of September, 1861, he was appointed Brigadier-General, and 
was assigned a command in the army of the West, under Gen. Buell, near 
Louisville, Kentucky. Here le became a great favorite with his troops, 
who, well-intormed as to his astronomical and scientifie reputation, gave 
him the pet name of “ Old Stars.” He reached Cincinnati just at the time 
that it was manifest to all, that Kentucky must throw off her neutrality, 
and espouse the one side or the other. It became a matter of the utmost 
moment, that that important State should be saved to the Union; and yet 
for a time, it was very uncertain to which side the State would gravitate. 
Gen. Mitchel was just the man for the place, and the hour. He put forth 
all his extraordinary energies in the organization of troops, and in dispatch- 
ing them across the river into Kentucky. 

The attention of the Government was attracted by the sagacity he 
manifested, and the promptness with which his plans were executed. He 
had soon quite a force collected on the Kentucky shore, and solicited per- 


* General O. M. Mitchel was born in Union County, Kentucky, Aug. 28, 1810. At twelve 
years of age, with a good common-school education, he entered a store, as a clerk, in Miami, Obio 
Ho soon, however, received a cadet’s warrant, and in June, 1825, reached West Point, with a 
knapsack on his back, and twenty-five cents in his pocket. He graduated with distinction in 1829, 
and was employed Assistant Professor of Mathematics two years, As there was nothing in the 
army then to interest him, he studied law, and opened an office in Cincinnati. His scientific taste 
and attainments, drew him from the uncongenial pursuits of the law, to the chair of matlematics, 
philosepny and astronomy, in the college at Cincinnati. His ability and sleepless energy, rapidly 
acjuired for him distinction, and he was invited to givo lectures upon Astronomy in most of the 
leading cities of the Union. The lectures were attended by crowded audiences, and were recrived 
with great enthusiasm. Mainly through his influence an Astronomical Observatory was established 
at Cincinnati. In 1859, he was appointed director of the Dudley Observatory, at Albany. Upon 
the breaking out of the rebellion, with all his constitutional enthusiasm, he espoused the cause of 


his country. 
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mission to lead them to the field. The Secretary of War, without any 
intimation of his design, suddenly made his appearance 1n the camp of 
Gen. Mitchel, to see for himself, what such activity purported. Gen. 
Mitchel, after showing the Secretary all that had bgen done, with that 
frankness and transparency of character, which made him a most attractive 
man, looked up, and said: 

“Mr, Secretary, I should not have been able to raise these troops, and 
prepare them for the field, by saying, ‘Go, boys.’ But I have used the 
language, ‘Come, and I will lead you.’ Now, I desire to keep my promise 
to my troops. And I solicit permission to march at the head of these 
troops upon Cumberland Gap, and push through, if possi ble, to Knoxville, 
and liberate East Tennessee.” 

It was eminently a wise plan, and could undoubtedly have been exe- 
cuted at that time. The Secretary of War approved, and gave him the 
command he solicited, and authorized him to march for Cumberland Gap. 
Tt was a national calamity that this expedition was not carried out. Those 
petty jealousies, which disgrace hnman nature, interposed obstacles, which 
the President of the United States, ever anxious to harmonize discordant 
elements, allowed to have too much weight. The fact that a general in 
one department, was ordered to do duty within the limits of the depart- 
ment of another, gave such offense to the generals there located, that Presi- 
dent Lincoln thought it to be his duty to recall Gen. Mitchel. He was 
accordingly ordered back to his headquarters near Cincinnati, and the 
rebels in East Tennessee were left undisturbed. 

The Department of the Cumberland was, soon after this, united with 
that of the Ohio, and Gen, Buell was placed in command. Gen. Mitchel 
was appointed his second in command, and was sent to Louisville to report 
for duty. He then had a camp of*instruction placed under his charge. 
Never did any man consecrate his energies to any work more zealously 
than did Gen. Mitchel labor to bring up his division to the most thorough 
military drill; to create in his men an esprit du corps similar to that which 
fired the hearts of the Old Guard of Napoleon ; to organize this corps as a 
solid, compact mass, which he could hold in his hand, and could move by 
his will, and which he could hurl as a solid body, in case of necessity, 
against the enemy. In this effort he was eminently successful. In the 
whole army elsewhere there could not be found a more concentrated or 
united band. The minor military organizations were lost sight of in the 
general, and, as it were, national pride, of being a member of the Third 
Division. Tf you asked any private where he belonged, he would not 
answer you that he belonged to such a company, or such a regiment, or 
such a brigade, but uniformly and proudly his response would be, “T belong 
to the Third Division.” 

It required comparatively but a short time to attain thése results. 
That point of discipline beyond which soldiers cannot go, except in active 
service, may be soon reached. It requires but a few weeks to make them 
familiar with all the drill of the parade-cround. After that, months 
behind the intrenchments, only demoralize. It is in the field where the 
thunder of battle is heard, and where peril is encountered, that recruits 
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become veterans. In six weeks, Gen. Mitchel had accomplished every- 
thing which could be achieved in the way of organization and drill. His 
division was now thoroughly armed, equipped and drilled, for action. 
Nothing more could be done outside the battle-field. Gen. Mitchel then 
went to Gen. Buell, and said: ; 

“General, we must now either be permitted to go into the field and 
meet the foe, or we must degenerate and go backwards. It is utterly 
impossible for me to carry my division any farther in my drill of discipline. 
The men have learned everything they can learn, and from this moment 
we must commence to decline, unless we are sent into actual service.” 

After long consultation in Louisville, Gen. Buell decided upon a grand 
expedition in the direction of Bowling Green, where the rebels were in 
great force. Gen. Grant, as we have’ before mentioned, was in possession 
of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, and the Tennessee and the Cumberland 
Rivers were open to our gun-boats. Gen, Grant moved cautiously upon 
Nashville, as we have also described, followed by the flotilla, and Gen. 
Mitchel was sent east to the Green River, in the advance on the way to 
Bowling Green. Upon crossing the river, he threw out his scouts, ascer- 
tained the exact condition of the enemy at Bowling Green, and begged 
earnestly for permission to advance upon that place. There had been so 
much of blind and blundering movement in the war, that Gen. Buell very 
properly urged his moving forward with the utmost caution. Te did 
advance with caution; providing carefully for every contingency, and yet 
piessing forward so rapidly, that the very first intelligence the enemy had 
of his approach, was from the bursting of a shell in the midst of a railroad 
depot, where regiments of the rebels were congregated. Gen. Mitchel, 
with his heroic, devoted, and thoroughly disciplined band, had sueceeded 
in cutting off all intelligence of his movements, simply by their rapidity, 
Tle had sent out his scouts so adroitly in advance, that they seized every 
solitary one of the enemy’s pickets, and no man succeeded in crossing the 
river to carry the news of his advance to Bowling Green. A cannon 
planted upon an eminence, sent the first emphatic warning to the rebels in 
the form of a shell. The enemy were, however, preparing to evacuate, 
alarmed by the movement of the army and the gun-boats up the Cumber- 
land. They had destroyed all the bridges across Green River, and with 
trains of cars loaded with supplies, were preparing to escape through 
Nashville. The sudden fire from Gen. Mitchel’s batteries scattered the 
foe in such consternation, that they had not even time to fire the trains ; 
and the engines, the cars, and their abundant freight were thus saved. 
That very night, a rope ferry was constructed across the river, which, by 

‘the early dawn, had conveyed over enough of the cavalry and infantry to 
take possession of the town, the enemy flying before them. 

Gen. Mitchel was very anxious to take advantage of the utter de- 
moralization of the rebel army, and to push after them as rapidly as possi- 
ble. But it ‘was not prudent to do this until boats were constructed, and 
ferries established, to keep his communications thoroughly open. As the 
troops were busily engaged in this work, Gen, Mitchel was surprised to 
see Gen. Buell enter his camp. The commanding general was apparently 
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somewhat alarmed at the impetuosity with which his subordinate was con- 
ducting the war. It was not until after a long diseussion that Gen. Mitchel 
was permitted to advance somewhat after his own fashion, though very con- 
siderably trammeled. With the very locomotives and ears taken at Bowl 
ing Green, this little army entered Nashville. From this place they were 
ordered to advance upon Murtreesboro. Eagerly he made the movement, 
and then was placed on one of the lines of advance toward Shelbyville, in 
the direction of Huntsville. Though it was a measure of immense mili- 
tary importance to cut the line of railroad at Huntsville, along which im- 
mense reénforcements of men and supplies, and munitions of war, were 
conveyed from the West to the rebel armies in the East, it was not deemed 
possible that Gen, Mitchel, with the small force at his command, could 
accomplish such a feat. After careful examination, however, Gen. Mitchel 
satisfied himself, that it was at least within the limits of possibility, that. 
this enterprise might be accomplished. Promptly he embarked in the 
undertaking.” 

For this purpose, it became necessary to remove his depot from Nash- 
ville directly south, nearly seventy miles nearer to Huntsville. The rebels 
had destroyed all the bridges on their retreat, and it was needful for Gen. _ 
Mitchel to rebuild them. In ten days he repaired the demolished rail- 
road, and had constructed more than fifteen hundred feet of heavy railroad 
bridges. Thus he was enabled to send supplies by rail to within fifty-five 
miles of Huntsville. As soon as the first train of cars, with its supplies, 
arrived at Shelbyville, the terminus of the railroad, Gen. Mitchel pushed 
his troops, in a very rapid march, twenty miles across the country, from 
the Duck River to Fayetteville, on the Elk. And here again, the impetu- 
ous, yet wary general, succeeded in concealing his movements from the 
enemy. The troops left Shelbyville just about the time that Gens. Grant 
and Buell were fighting the desperate battle of Shiloh, and Gen. Mitchel 
heard the gloomy intelligence that the patriot troops had been defeated 
there. Still undismayed, he resolved to press forward. 

He was in the midst of a population, who through the debasing influ- 
ences of slavery, were not more than half civilized. The following inci- 
dent shows the kind of people with whom he had to deal. A rebel officer, 
sith a flax of truce, conveying Union prisoners, had come through the 
patriot lines to Shelbyville. Tere he was taken seriously sick, and re- 
mained for some weeks, attended by a lieutenant, and treated with every 
kindness. Finally he recovered his health, and Gen. Mitchel gave him 
an escort to conduct him safely to the camp of his rebel confederates in 
Corinth. Upon their arrival at Fayetteville, the barbari¢ people there 
were found so much excited by the rumored defeat of the patriots at 
Corinth, that the flag of truce was no longer a protection to the Union sol- 
diers, who were conducting the rebel officer to his lines. The officer him- 
self wrote a letter to Gen. Mitchel, expressing his deep mortification, in 
finding that the people paid no respect to the flag of truce. He and the 
lieutenant actually sat up all night, watching, with arms in their hands, 
to protect the escort from murder. A burly rebel stepped up to the com- 
manding officer, and seized him by the beard, saying, 
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“ You d—d infernal Yankee—what are you doing here?” 

Such was the character of the people Gen. Mitchel was compelled to 
meet. ; 

One important element of Gen. Mitchel’s power was found in the fact, 
that his whole soul was engaged in the work. It is reported of one of our 
leading generals, that he said, at the opening of the war, that he did not 
know which side was right, or which was wrong. It is reported of many 
others, that they long hesitated which side to join. The energies of Gen. 
Mitchel were not palsied by any such semi-treason as this. He says, im- 
pressively, ? 

“In my treatment of the people, I adopted a very simple policy at the 
outset. I had studied the great platform of the rebellion to the best of 
my ability, and made up my mind that no cause existed for the South 
raising its hand against the United States—not the slightest ;—that it 
was a rebellion, a downright piece of treason, all the way through; and 
that every individual in that country, who was either in arms, or who 
aided and abetted those in arms, was my personal enemy, and that I would 
never break bread, or eat salt, with any enemy of my country, no matter 
who he might be. And I have never done it, up to this day. In the next 
place, I determined I would show them I was honest, and had an object 
in view; and, while I would treat them with the most perfect justice, I 
determined to make every individual feel that there was a terrible pressure 
of war upon him, which would finally destroy him and grind him into 
powder, if he did not give up his rebellion,” 

The question of slavery caused Gen. Mitchel very considerable embar- 
rassment. The negroes very naturally flocked into our camps, if we would 
give them any protection. Gen. Mitchel had received an order that no 
protection was to be extended to slaves within his lines. But he remon- 
strated and argued against this insane policy. In a communication to the 
writer, Gen. Mitchel says, 

“ After a long consultation upon the subject with my commanding ofli- 
cer, I told him I was willing to make a compromise, as things then stood ; 
that I would drive both the master and the slave out of my camp, and 
that neither the one nor the other should enter it. And that was the policy 
I adopted throughout my campaign, but I desire you to understand, that 
while this was my general policy, I felt it to be my duty to use the negro 
man wherever he could be of the slightest service to the Government of 
the United States. To this end, I organized these negroes into watchful 
guards, throughout the entire frontier of the territory of my command. 
They watched the Tennessee River, from Chattanooga entirely down to 
Tuscumbia and Florence ; and to every negro who gave me information 
of the movements of the enemy, who acted as guide to me, or who piloted 
my troops correctly through that unknown country, I promised the protec- 
tion of the Government of the United States, and that they never should 
be returned to their masters. I found them extremely useful, I found 
them pertectly reliable, so far as their intention was concerned; not always 
accurate in detail, but always meaning to be perfectly truthful.” 

Gen, Mitchel remained in Fayetteville only long enough to bring up 
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his brigades, in such a manner that he could move them in force on Hunts- 
ville. On the evening of the 10th of August, his advance was within 
eleven miles of that place, waiting for the early dawn, to make a dash 
upon the town. The troops had made a forced march through the day, 
surpassing everything they had done before, and when the evening came, 
they found, exhausted as they were, a stream of water waist deep, some 
forty or fifty yards wide. It was necessary to pass the stream that night. 
There were no means of getting boats, no possibility of throwing across 
bridges, and there was no time for a moment’s delay. Gen. Mitchel rode 
along his lines, and said, 

come boys, there is but one chance for us. Will you plunge in witb 
me? 

There was not 2 moment’s hesitation. Every man plunged in; on they 
went, the whole division waist deep, with a shout, across the water. Wet 
as they were, they lay that night on their arms. At two o’clock the next 
morning, Gen. Mitchel himself waked them in their respective camps, 
noiselessly, without the sound of gun or drumhead. As they quietly passed 
his bivouac, he spoke to them in the darkness of the night, regiment by 
regiment, . 

“* Now, boys, perfect silence ; not a word to be uttered. Move straight 
forward, and let not the enemy know that you are advancing, by any 
sound whatever.” 

On they moved, with such hushed voice and softened tread, that they 
actually passed through a small straggling town, within five miles of 
Huntsville, and the inhabitants knew nothing of it. In the morning, they 
awoke without any knowledge that during the night an army had passed 
by their doors. 

The first gray of the dawn was appearing in the east, when the army 
came in sight of Iluntsville. Every man in this intelligent corps knew 
perfectly well, that suecess depended upon activity and energy. Should 
they accomplish their bold design of seizing Huntsville, the enemy’s all- 
impertant line of railway could be destroyed, thus almost fatally cutting 
off ail communication between the West and the East. Their magnificent 
machine-shops could be demolished, and the depot, filled with munitions 
of war, could be destroyed. Gen. Mitchel was by no means confident 
that he should be able to hold Huntsville. Te knew that the enemy was 
in great force, west of him at Corinth, and east of him at Chattanooga, and 
that they were moving troops in vast numbers along that line of railroad 
through Huntsville. That very night of the attack, there came into the 
camp a negro man, who was led to the General's headquarters, which head- 
quarters consisted of a camp-fire and two rails, 

“ Well,” said Gen. Mitchel, “what have you to say ?” 

“Massa, they are going to eat you up, down there in Huntsville. 
They’ve got five thousand troops down there, sir.” 

“ How do you know that?” ' 

“JT heard my Massa say so at the supper-table to-night. I have just 
come out of Huntsville, and I am certain of it. I heard the trains come 
in, and the locomotives whistle, and there were five of them; and they 
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had a thousand men on every train, and there were a good many soldiers 
there before, and they are going to destroy you, sir.” 

This intelligence came apparently very direct. But Gen. Mitchel knew 
perfectly well that the enemy was sending great bodies of troops on to 
Corinth. Under these circumstances, he made his movements In the 
morning, fully aware that this great force of the enemy raight be in Thunts- 
ville. Still, he had so formed his plans, that even should he find them 
there, he was prepared for the struggle, and did not feel specially anxious 
respecting the issue. The cavalry, the infantry, and the artillery, were all 
in position, with souls roused to enthusiasm, to strike a sudden, stern, posi- 
tive, destructive blow. In the gloom of the morning, while the unsuspect- 
ing enemy were asleep, he sent out one body of troops on his right, with 
crowbars and picks, to tear up the railroad track. Another body was sent 
to the left, armed in like manner, to perform the same work, thus to pre- 
vent the locomotives from passing in either direction. Another party he 
dispatched to the depot, to prevent its being set on fire. Other detach- 
ments were dispatched to seize the telegraph office, and all the other impor- 
tant positions of the city. Fortunately, no troops were at Huntsville, and the 
unsuspecting city slumbered, defenseless. In the earliest morning twilight, 
Gen. Mitchel marched upon the town. The moment the alarm was given, 
the locomotives, with screams of terror, endeavored to escape. But their 
paths were eut off. The unarmed citizens, of course, attempted no defense. 
Sixteen locomotives were captured, and one hundred cars. Instantly upon 
arriving in the town, Gen, Mitchel sent his superintendent of the railway, 
to ascertain precisely the amount of rolling stock on hand. In an hour he 
reported, and Gen. Mitchel found he had as much as he needed to send his 
troops in each direction. Je immediately organized two expeditions, one 
to Decatur on the west, the other toward Chattanooga on the east, to 
destroy the two railroad bridges at Decatur and Bridgeport. 

Gen, Mitchel took command of one of the expeditions himself, and 
placed the other under the command of Col. Turchin. They were both 
entirely suecessful, Col, Turchin took the bridge at Decatur. Gen. 
Mitchel went first to Stevenson, the intersection of the line of railway to 
Nashville, and having secured all he intended there, pushed on to Bridge- 
port, and burned the bridge across the Tennessee River at that place. 
Thus he had the enemy cut off from the possibility of attacking him on 
the right hand or the left. Immediately returning, he reached Huntsville 
on Saturday, Sunday morning he took a car and ran down to Decatur. 
Finding the enemy fleeing rapidly before him, burning the bridges as he 
passed, Gen. Mitchel pushed on after him, until he reached Tuscumbia, 
on the Tennessee, opposite Florence. Tere he opened a line of communi- 
eation with the main body of the army under Gens. Buell and Grant, He 
lated his dispatches from Tuscumbia, directing them to Gen. Buell, and 
reporting what he had done. His line then extended from Bridgeport on 
the east, entirely down to Florence and Tuscumbia on the west, a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles. They had captured a whole line of rail- 
way, with all the rolling stock, and all the machine shops, and the depots. 
Tn two days from the time he entered Huntsville, he had a time table, 
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actually printed and published, with the whole track carefully guarded, 
and keeping the machine shops and rolling stock in perfect order, In 
addition to that, he took three old locomotives and converted them into 
magnificent new ones. 

The grand object now was to hold this new country and to repair the 
lines of the railway from Decatur to Nashville, and from Stevenson to 
Nashville, all which points were held by our troops. This was a difficult 
and laborious undertaking, but it was accomplished with sufficient rapidity 
to enable Gen. Mitchel to supply his troops with all the provisions and 
munitions of war they needed, excepting forage for the horses. This he 
obtained in the following manner. ; 

He first obtained the names of all the rabid Secessionists in all that 
country. He got them accurately and without difficulty, from the Union 
men in that region, who had been tried like gold in the furnace. Tle 
found many solid, substantial, enduring men, who had stood through the 
most terrific persecution, faithful among the faithless. One man, the Hon. 
Judge Lane, was appointed judge by President Lincoln after his election. 
Boldly he accepted ‘the perilous appointment, telling his countrymen that 
he intended to perform the duties of his office at every hazard. When 
threatened by the mob, he replied, that he was ready to die, if necessary, 
for his country, but that he should remain loyal until his last breath. He 
then, that his actions might correspond with his words, took the flag of 
tle United States to the top of his house, nailed it to a little spire that 
surmounted the roof, and said that any man who dared to tear that flag 
down should first pass over his dead body. That flag Gen, Mitchel found 
flying when he entered Huntsville. Such was the spirit which ennobled 
some of the Union men of Tennessee. 

Gen. Mitchel, through reliable friends, classified the community into 
three lists. The first, contained the names of those who from the begin- 
ning were wari Secessionists ; the second, embraced those who endured 
for a time faithful to the old flag, until overpowered by the terrors which 
treason wielded, they were compelled to surrender themselves, to float 
along on the current of rebellion. The third included those who held out 
to the last, true to their country through every menace and through every 
sacrifice. 

Gen. Mitchel then sent an order to all the avowed traitors to send him 
a list of everything they had, all the fodder, all the corn, all the forage, all 
the supplies of every kind—all their horses and all their mules. He told 
them that if they did not give an accurate list, if upon searching and 
sounding their premises, he found they had deceived him, he would punish 
them with the utmost severity. As a matter of course, they gave a correct 
list. Te then ordered them to hold everything subject to his order. If 
they parted with anything without his leave, he held them personally 
responsible. They might use for themselves, and for the slaves on their 
plantations whatever they wanted, but not 4 particle was to go off the 
plantation without Gen. Mitchel’s permission. 


® All the facts contained in this chapter, the writer received from the lips of Gen. Mitchel but 
afew weeks before his death. 
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He then ordered the quartermaster to go out to these places and get 
supplics, giving receipts for everything he took. He divided these install- 
ments in such a way, as to take first a tithe of the property of each, and 
then another tenth, and then another, as needed. As this was done, and 
these rebels came, with their receipts from the quartermaster, specilying 
the amounts which had been taken, Gen, Mitchel paid them for every 
article, at the fair market price, he himself fixing that price. Thus they 
found that he was just, and that he did not wantonly deprive them of their 
property. In this manner he obtained nearly all his supplies for his army 
on the ground, avoiding the expense and inconvenience of distant trans- 
portation, while at the same time he was using up those provisions which 
might otherwise have gone to the rebel army. 

As to the payment for these supplies, Gen. Mitchel raised every dollar 
in the country he had penctrated. He captured, in one place, on his 
march, five hundred bales of cotton which the rebels had piled up into a 
fort to command an important bridge. The enemy destroyed the bridge 
on their retreat, and Gen. Mitchel found himself in front of a deep stream 
three hundred feet wide, and with no means of crossing. The mode he 
adopted is worthy of record as illustrative of his energy and fertility of 
invention, 

He took these cotton bales, and placed them on the water, buoyant as 
they were, end to end, Rails were run underneath the ropes, which were 
pried open by means of a crowbar, and thus he securely bound sixty-six 
bales together in pairs. These were placed about ten feet apart, fastened 
occasionally by guy ropes. Planks were then placed reaching from the 
first cotton-bale pontoon to the second, and so on until he had a perfect 
bridge from shore to shore. Thus, in a few hours, three thousand men 
and two pieces of artillery were passed over for the successful attack upon 
Bridgeport. An eye-witness of this operation, writes: “Gen. Mitchel has 
more energy, more ingenuity, more mechanical genius, moPe resources and 
a more mobile division than any general, of his standing, in the volunteer 
force of the United States.” 

This cotton was again taken up, and conveyed by the cars to Tunts 
ville, where it was sold for nearly $30,000, which went directly into the 
treasury of the United States, through the army chest. Gen. Mitchel also 
received for the transportation of this cotton, on the railway, then, by con- 
quest, belonging to the United States, and for transportation by the army 
wagons, over $10,000 more. Thus he had a sum of nearly $40,000, With 
this money, thus legitimately obtained from the rebels, he paid the enemy 
for the supplies he seized tor his army. It was ini this manner that he 
sagaciously made war support war, and held the rebels submissive as 
children under his vigorous sway. 

One step farther he went. He was very anxious to detach every indi- 
vidual he could from the enemy. Tle reasoned in this way. There is no 
possibility of ever breaking down this rebellion, unless it is by detaching 
individuals, Many of them said, 

Pe ps at all, because we must depend upon our rulers and 
5 gotiate a peace, and bring this war to a close in some way.” 
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Gen. Mitchel replied, “ Gentlemen, this is utterly impossible. It ean 
never be ended in that way. There was a time, before this war broke out, 
when your government sent their representatives to Washington ; but they 
could not be received, and can not be received now. The thing can not be 
done. You, the people, must rise, and say to your rulers, ‘ The war shall 
not go on any longer; we refuse to support your army.’ Do that, and 
the war must cease, and the old flag will again wave over the country.” * 

Gen. Mitchel did not enforce the oath of allegiance upon the people, 
except in one instance. A man who had been in the rebel army deserted, 
and came within the Union lines, expressing the desire to return, unmo- 
lested, to his home. ‘“ No, sir,” said Gen, Mitchel, “never—until you 
take the oath of allegiance to the United States, to nullify the oath you 
took to the Confederate government.” 

Had Gen. Mitchel then required the people, in a body, to take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States, they would either have refused, or would 
have regarded the oath as given through compulsion, and as not of the 
slightest value. He, therefore, moved more gently and cautiously. The 
guerrillas, in robber bands, were attacking him on every side. Gen 
Mitchel said to the people, 

*T wish you to denounce this guerrilla warfare, by singing a pledge 
not to engage in it yourselves, and, if you see other persons engaged in it, 
that you will stop it if you can; and if you can not stop it, that you will 
give intelligence of the fact that we are to be attacked, so that we can 
defend our troops from this kind of murder.” 

To those who signed this pledge, Gen. Mitchel gave certain advantages, 
allowing them to pass and repass without hindrance. But to those who 
refused, he granted no privileges. They were carefully watched, and no 
freedom of movement was allowed them. This plan operated admirably, 
and soon the whole country were ready to sign this pledge. For the gov- 
ernment of the region occupied by his army, three courts were established 
and held in perpetual session, One was a court-martisu for the trial of 
military offenses. Another was a court of examination for the trial of 
persons brought in as prisoners, and the third a military court for the trial 
of criminal offenses. This just and vigorous regime was just what the 


* The following incident is worthy of mention, as Sareckesae of Gen. Mitchel. When pass- 
ing through Nashville, he, with a number of other distinguished officers, called upon Mrs, Polk, 
the widow of President James K. Polk. The lady made no attempt to conceal her strong sympa- 
thies with the rebellion, and singling out Gen. Mitchel, said to him, 

“ General, I trust this war will speedily terminate by the acknowledgment of Southern inde- 
pendence." t ; 

Tho remark caused a lull in the conversation, and all eyes were turned to Gen. Mitchel, await- 
ing his response. For a moment he stood in silence, bis lips firmly compressed, and then, in tones 
of deepest earnestness and solemnity, replied, y ; ; 

“Madam, the man whose name you bear was once President of the United States. He was 
an honest man, and a true patriot. He administered the laws of this Government with equal jus- 
tice to all. We know of no independence of one section of our country which does not belong to ef 
others; and, judging by the past, if the mute lips of the honored dead who lies so neat Us Rei 
speak, they would express the hope that this war might never cease, if that cessation were p 
chased by the dissolution of the Union of States over which be once presided. me 

The effect of this remark, uttered in a calin, yet firm and @ignificd tone, was clectrica 
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exigencies of the case demanded, and the rebels were held under firm con- 
trol. But those who were in sympathy with the rebels, and who were 
ever remonstrating against striking hard blows, and were pleading for con- 
ciliation, clamored loudly against Gen. Mitchel, as they had clamored 
against Gen. Fremont. The cry against him became so loud, and the 
charges so envenomed, that, at his own request, on the 2d of July, he 
received an order from the Secretary of War to repair to Washington 
without an hour’s delay. The Secretary of War was warmly in sympathy 
with Gen.'Mitchel, and earnestly espoused his method of fighting the 
rebels. 

When Gen, Mitchel arrived in Washington, Gen. Halleck, who was 
then General-in-chief, was on a visit to the James River. While he was 
thus absent, the President and Secretary Stanton had an interview with 
Gen. Mitchel, and both of them being in cordial sympathy with him in his 
measures, they suggested to him that he should take charge of a secret 
expedition then in contemplation. He was requested to examine the 
whole matter, and report, as soon as he could make up his mind, whether 
he were willing or not to undertake it. With his accustomed promptness, 
he reported the next morning that he approved of the plan, and was ready 
to undertake its execution. 

The President, however, replied, that since he had intrusted the entire 
command of the army to Gen. Halleck, it seemed to him, on reflection, 
that he ought not to send off an expedition without first consulting that 
distinguished officer, and placing the whole matter before him. Gen. 
Halleck returned to Washington. The matter was laid before him. For 
very good reasons, undoubtedly, he decided that it was not prudent at that 
time to undertake the expedition. Thus the matter dropped, and Gen. 
Mitchel was left for several weeks in idleness, impatiently waiting an 
opportunity to devote his tireless energies to his country. To the masses 
of the people, it seemed strange, utterly incomprehensible, why, when we 
were so sadly in want of able'officers, one who had attracted the admira- 
tion of the whole country hy his brilliant exploits, combining the most 
chivalric daring with the most painstaking prudence, should be laid aside. 
It was another mystery, to be filed with that of Gen. Fremont. 

Many murmurs were heard. From all parts of the country the ery 
arose, “ Where is General Mitchel?” Early in September, he was sud- 
denly summoned from New York to Washington, and was sent to Port 
Royal, in command of the small body of troops stationed there. By his 
friends, this was rather regarded as exile, than as an appointment which 
gave scope for his military genius. Tis activity, howeter, put everything 
in motion, and the highest expectations were formed of the achievements 
he would inaugurate, when suddenly he was taken sick with a malignant 
fever, and, after a short illness, died. His death was universally regarded 
as a national calamity. ‘ 

_ As we now bring this first volume to a close, the war is still raging 
with undiminished fury, yet with many indications that the guilty rebel- 
lion will soon be crushed out. It has not been possible to preserve chro- 
nological order in the recital of the incidents of the war, thus far, since 
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each campaign, in the magnitude of its movements, and the extent of 
country over which it has rolled the billows of war, stands almost dissev- 
ered from all the rest. 

The wild and wondrous adventures on the Potomac, the James, and 
the Rappahannock ; the deadly strife at Antietam ; the conflicts in Texas 
and Arkansas, and that fierce storm of war in Mississippi, which has given 
to Corinth, Shiloh, and Pittsburg Landing, world-wide renown; the descent 
of the Mississippi by flotilla more formidable than ever before drifted on 
inland stream, and the measures, legislative and executive, which the strife 
gradually evolved upon the subject of the emancipation of four millions of 
slaves ;—all these events, and such others as may yet be developed, must 
be reserved for another volume. 
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Azsatis of felled trees, rebel camp at Belmont protected by, 437; constructed by Lievt. Slommer 
at Fort Pickens, 363, 

Avpress of Gen. Iremont's officers urging him to lead the army against the enemy without wait- 
ing for Gen. Hunter, 292, - 

ADMINISTRATION, hampered by the Border States, 331. 

ApvENTURE of Col, Duryea, 150; heroic, of Lieut. A. N. Smith, 362; perilous, commenced by the 
equadron under Com. Farragut, 415. 

Apvice, judicious and important, by Admiral Foote, 452. 

AGENTS, necessity for employing private, 126; sent to Europe by the Southern Confederacy, 305. 

ALExanpra, Gen. Scott takes possession - 4 132. 

Ampvsi, Union troops fired upon, by .= bea in, 439. 

America, position of, a3 a naval power, 339. 

Awnarciy, state of, in Western Missouri, 254; prevalence of the spirit of, in New Orleans, 398. 

ANECDOTE of a Port Royal contraband, 143; of slaves, 232, 233; of an Adjutant in Gen. Mulli- 
gau’s army, 285; of a Connecticut Volunteer, 385; of a Baltimore lady, 477; of Gen. 
McDowell, 168. 

APPEAL, beautifil and touching, of Gen. Fremont to his soldiers, 29% 

APPOINTMENT of officers by Gen. Butler, for the control of New Orleans, 429. 

ARGUMENts, plausible, of tho Southern Confederacy, to obtain the intervention of forciya 
powers, 296; in favor of, and against, the crew of the privateer Savannab, 300; on behalf of 
aristocratic institutions, answered, 303, 

Anistocracy, false claims of Southern slaveholders to be die, 21; shall there be feudal, in this 
country, 24, 

ARMSTRONG, Gel., weak avowal of, 358; heroic conduct and plea of the daughter of, 360. 

ARMY OF THE PoTOMAG, inactivity of, subject of complaint, 215; continued repose, 392, 

ARMY OF THE West, condition of, on the arrival of Gen. Fremout at St. Louis, 264. 

Army of tHe REBELS, surrounded at Fort Donelson, 466. 

- ArnoLp, Gen., prohibited from attacking rebel forts at Pensacola, 373; surrender of Pensacola 
ordered by, 37-4. 

ArnrvaL of Gen, Butler hailed with enthusiasm by tho troops on Ship Island, 402. 

Asuuey’s Ilarzor, rebel fort at, 318. 

ATHENS, severe engagement at, 275. 

AtLantA (GA.) INYELLIGENCER, views of a correspondent in, 370. 

ATLANTIC, STEAMER, arrival in Pensacola Bay of the, 362. 

ATTACK upon Fort Henry, plan of, 451. 

Arrempet of the rebels to cut through the National lines, in the fight at Fort Donelson, 466. 


BAHAMA CHANNEL, two passages through, for vessels going to Europe, 307. 

Baker, Grn. Epwarp D., 216; indomitable bravery of, 218; assassination of, 220. 

Bauw's Buvrr, disasters at, 221; map of, 217. 

Banyers of the two contending armies, 439. 

BaRancas AND McRae, forts, seizure of, 358. 

Barsariry, unpardonable, of the commander of the Merrimac, 343. 

Barron, Com., rebel commander at Fort Hatteras, 204, 

Baton Rovere, capital of Lonisiana, surrender of, 434. 

Barrery, Ericsson, tempestuous voyage of, from New York to Fortress Monroe. 346; Louisiana, 
perfidious act of J. K. Mitchel in firing, 424. 
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Barrier at Hilton Head, plan of, 228. 

Bay Pornz, vile plot at, frustrated, 230, 

BEAUFORT, recounoisance sent to, 232. 

BEAvREGARD, Gen., reply of, to Gen. Hindman, 498. 

BzLMosT, inexplicable movements at the battle of, 436; victory at, 439. 

Bet, Joho, of Tennessee, honest avowal of, 130. 

Benvinek, Mr., speech of, in the British Parliament, 352. 

Big Brruer, battle of 149; map of, 152. 

Binoxy, successful uttack upon, 402, ; 

Buacksvgn's Forp, Beauregard's report of the battle at, 170; testimony to the bravery of Union 
troops at, 171, 

Buatz, Montgomery, telegram to Gen. Fremont from, 266; Ool. F. B., retaliatory measures of, 
towards Gen. Fremont, 281. 

Branp, Col., and his little foree at Ironton, 263, 

Biockanr, rigor of, in Southern harbors, 140; effect of upon England and France, 296; com- 
inencement of, upon the Mississippi River, 398; no second attempt to raiso the, from thu 
mouth of the Mississippi, 400; raised at certain ports by Proclamation of Pres. Lincoln, 433, 

Boces, Capt., of the gun-boat Varuna, deserved tribute to, 415. 

Botonss of tho Ericsson battery, Monitor, 349. 

Bomubarpuent of Fort Pulaski, 382; effect of the first day’s, upon Fort Jackson, 413; of rebel 
batteries on Roanoke Island, 320. 

BonaPaRTE, NAPOLEON, memorable sentiments and words of, 411. 

BooyEvILLe, Missouri, attack and capture of 252. 

Bokver Srares, outrageous demands of the, 278. 

Bravery, wonderful, of the Natioual troops, 467, 

Breastwork at Fort Donelson, heroie storming of, by Illinois regiments, 461. 

BRECKINRIDGE, John ©., intrigues of. 130; resignation of seat in United States Congress, 214. 

Brig Josep, capture of, by a confederate privateer, 299. 

Bripges, rapid construction of by the command of Gen. Mitchel, 485, 

Brooxtry, U.S. steamer, supPosed destination of supplics on board, 361; prodigious labors and 
fighting of 41. - 

Brow, Col. Farvey, appointment of, to the military department of Florida, 263; resolute plana 
of, 365; decision to attack the rebel land forces at Pensacola, 370, 

Buckyex, Gen., rebel, reputation of, 471; ludicrous terms of the surrender of, 472. 

Burtt, Gen. D. C., sketch of 474; slavery sentiments of 475; anccdote of, 476; assigned to the 
command of the Obio and Cumberland Department, 481. 

Butt Run, map of the vicinity of 169; roads to, 169; plan of the battle of 174; conflict 
at, 176, 177; retreat from, 180; rebels encouraged by the disaster at, 189. 

Burnsipg, Gen., sketch of, 314; address of to hig soldiers, 328; report of, 387. 

Busuyent, C. §., indefatigable energy of, 338; earnest pleadings with Capt. Briesson, 338. 

Busreen, Gen, eloquent speech of, at New York, 261. 

Butter, Gen, B. F., sketch of 401; reply to the authorities of Annapolis, 114; unconditional 
surrender of Forts Hatteras and Clark, demanded by, 205 ; command of a large land force for 
New Orleans assigned to, 401; peouliar adaptation for the post assigned, 428; opinions of 


expressed in w letter, 431; efficiency of the order of, respecting the women of New 
Orleans, 432, 


Cantgt, members of Buchanan’s, character of, 42. 

Carno, position of, as a rendozvous for Western National troops, 436. 
CatHouy, John C., pernicions opinions of 35. 

CatieorniA, Union demonstration in, 123, 

CaLL, Governor of Florida, frank admission of, 357; avowed opinions of, 354. 
Carrure of New Orleans, victory obtained by, undisputed, 426. 
Cannirex Ferry, conflict at, 197. 

CaRRoLToy, abandonment of the fort at, 420. , 
CaRonvecer, joy of the troops at Fort Donelson on the arrival of, 462. 
Carruage, battle of 256. 

Casuatrigs at the battle of Pensacola, 372. 

Caution, disasters to our army offen caused by too great, 369. 

Cavaunry, rebel, cowardice of a small force of, 252. 
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CaruGa, fierce fighting of the gun-boat, at New Orleans, 417. 

CHALLENGE, the Monitor utters its note of, 349. 

CuALmerre batteries, fire off effectually silenced, 419. 

Cuaraorer of most of the white inhabitauts of Florida, 354. 

Cuarce, impetuous, of the National troops at Belmont, 438, 

Citarneston, 8. 0., Mercury, radical opinion of, 178; rousing words of, 356. 

CuARLESTOWN, Missouri, skirmish at, 275. 

CuHaAss, Major, rebel, idle threat of, 361. 

CHRONOLOGICAL order, reason for vot adhering to, 493. 

Cuara of the Floridians, utterly preposterous, 354. 

Ciark, Lieut.-Col., daring exploit of, near Newbern, 332, 

CtasstricaTion of all inbabitants in Alabema, by Gen. Mitchel, 489. 

Cray, Henry, opinion of, 82. 

CLERGYMEN, opinions of Southern, 33. 

Citncu, Fort, Florida, deserted by the garrison, 376. 

Courax, Hon. Schuyler, visit of, at St. Louis, 282. 

CoLLector of customs at Charleston, S. C., manifesto of, 77. 

CoLumeus, Ky., rebels at, in largo force, 281 ; position and population of, 448 ; fortifications at, 480, 

Commanpber Porter, coolness and intrepidity of, 423. * 

Commence, a rebel battery taken by Unionists at, 275, 

Commissioners, rebel, reception of, in England, 158, 

Common Scuoon system in U. & contended against in England, 304, 

Compromise, slaveholders’, terms of, 45; Congressional discussion of, 49. 

Concesstons of the North, demanded by the slaveholders, 46. 

CoxerLiation, folly of any attempt at, 422. 

Coxreperacy, Southern, object of, 157; position claimed by, 296; recognition of how frus- 
trated, 304. 

CoyFEepERATE Coneress, vote of, to reccivoe Missouri, August 19, 1861, 276; cruisers, operations 
of, 297; commissioners, reception of, at Havana, 306; commissioners captured, 309; scrip, 
depreciation of, increasing distress in New Orleans, 428, 

ConFERENCE between Col. Mallory and Gen. Butler, 137. 

ConriscaTIon Bit passed, 278. 

ConFLICT, irrepressible, 18. 

Congress, U. S., special session of, 169; representation of Border States in, 165; report of rebel 
barbarities made by a committee of both houses of, 185; reassembling of in December, 
1861, 392. 

Concress, U. S. steamer, destroyed by the Merrimac, 243, 

ConsERvVAtists, plans of, otherwise called peace party, 194. 

Conspirators in Florida, first endeavor of, 359, 

Constitution, American, spirit of 19; Mr. Seward’s interpretation of, concerning slavory. 

Con?RABANDS, testimony in the Atlantic Monthly respecting, 138; reply of Secretary Cameron 
regarding, 141; value of intelligence received from, 198; general character and ability 
of, 388. 

Convention in South Carolina, 69. 

Conversation between Col. Mallory and Gen. Butler, 137, 

Corintu, cause of the escape of the rebel army from, 391. 

Corresponvence of Gov. Letcher and Mayor Sweeny, 145. 

Corton, proceeds of, sold by Gen. Mitchel for expenses, 490. 

Country, solicitude of, respecting the termination of the Trent affair, 310. 

Craven, Capt., commander of the Brooklyn, testimony of Com, Farragut to tho heroism of, 417. 

CritrENDEN, Hon. J. J., resolutions of, presented in U. 8, Senate, 46. 

Croatan Srrart, Union Fleet enters, 320. 

(uMBERLAND, U. §. frigate, assaulted and sunk by the Merrimac, 341. 


Danarrs, threatened, at Washington, 40. 

Davis, Hon. Garret, earnest and truthful remarks of 22; Hon. Jefferson, audacity of, 67. 
Deatu, penalty of, inflicted for desperate offenders, 434. 

DecLARATION of leading presses in London, 311. 

Deeps of Manumission, given by Gen. Fremont, copy of, 279. 

Decatur, expedition to, under Gen. Kirchen, 488. 
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Deen Port, landing of the rebels at, and completo surprise of Wilsou’s Zouaves, 366. 

Dereyses of New Orleans, security of the inhabitants in, 404. 

Prmocracy, Christianity the corner-stone of, 17. 

DescriPrion and location of Fort Jackson, 404. 

Deytys, Col., address to his soldiers by, 223. 

DiscoNTENT in the Army of the West, 262. Bilis 

Doyetsoy, Fort, energies of the Western army directed against, 457; natural and scientific 
defenses of, 458; rebels strengthened by troops from Fort Henry, 457; ‘disposition of Union 
foreas around, 459; plan of 464, 

Doourrig, Hon. Mr, noble speech of, 79. 

Doveras, Hon, Stephen A., dying message to his children, 153. 

Due Springs, skirmish at, 269. 


Epenton, incidents at, 327. 

EppYvitin, patriotic reeeption of the flect by the people of, 460. 

EpGerte.p, capture of, 474. 

Epwarp’s Frrry, artillery duel at, 222. 

Errecr, telling, of the fire of Admiral Foote's gun-boats at Fort Henry, 452. 

Kigura Reaines® Mass, Vols, resolutions of, 114. 

Enizaneta Crry, burning of, 327. 

Ener, Charles, warning voice of 344. 

Ex.is, Fort, fight at, 334. 

Euisworty, CoL. E. i, regiment of Zouaves under, 120; assassination of, 132; tribute to tho 
character of, 183, 135; ancedote of two of the Zouaves, 171. 

EMANCIPATION, probable effect of, 226; why the North urges, 295, 

Emperor or Russia, letter of, 302. 

Enexy, flight of, at Beautort, 332, 

Excuantress, the prize of the privateer Jeff Davis, 300; recaptured by the heroism of the colored 
cool: of, 301. 

EnqiygErns, various predictions of, respecting the Monitor, 3338. 

Eyercy, wonderful, of Lieut. Slemmer and his little garrison at Fort Pickens, 361; untiring, of 
Gen. Mitchel, 482. 

ENGLAND, rebel commissioners sent to, 157; effect of the spirit of 222; preparations for war by 
the government of, 311; reception of Mason and Slidell in, 313; policy of, compared with 
that of the United States, 375; cstimation of, by future generations, 386; laws of, respecting 
insolent women, 431; causes of tho coldness towards the United States, 303. 

Entrrpniss, daring, undertaken by the Pinola and Itasca, 415. 

Ericsson, Capt. Jolin, sketch of early liie of 336; industry and energy of, 338. 

Exrepinnt adopted by Gen. Mitchel to secure forage, 489. 

Expxpitton, NavaL, secretly fitted out for Port Royal, 226; second, destined against New Or- 
Jeans, 400; land, from Cairo, under Gens, Grant and McClernand, 437. 

Exproston of shella, eflect of, in the bombardment of Fort Jackson, 413. 

LEvurett, ton, Edward, speech of, 38. 


Farrrax (Virginia), Union troops onter, 166; (Lieut.), boards the Trent, and captures Mason and 
Slidell, 308. 

Faris Onunen, exhausting march of Union troops to, 166. 

Vanyy, capture of, by the rebels, 208, . 

Varracuz, Com., commands the whole fleet in the Gulf, 403; undaunted reply of, to foreign offi- 
cers, 407; demands the surrender of New Orleans, 421. 

Fernanpina, abandonment of, by the rebels, 376. 

Ferry constructed by Gon. Mitchel, 484. 

FIRE-RAFT on the Mississippi, 410; pushed down upon the flag-ship Hartford, 416. 

FLAG presented to the body-guard of Fremont by ladies of Springfield, Missouri, 289. 

Fiag-saip Philadelphia, equadron forma around the, 319. 

Fizer, perils of the, off Hatteras, 226; injury to, at Hilton Head, 232; position of the blockading, 
399; vessels, armament und men, attached to mortar, in the Gulf, 403; position of the vessels 


of, in tho Mississippi River, 407; accuracy of range obtained by the Union, 412; delay of 


the, 459. 
Fronence, Ala, advance of the gun-boats up the Tennessee, as far ag, 453. 
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Ftorma, State Convention called at, 353 ; message of the Governor off 354; cost 10 the National 
Government, 354; declares itself un independent nation, 357; first eflorts of the conspirators 
in, 358; flag of treason withdrawn by Uhion troops from the whole of, 375. j 

Froyp, Joho B, arms and army of the U. s. scattered by, 43; eale of arins and ammunition to 
rebels by, 43 i sketch of, 458 ; meanness of, 470, 

¥oore, Rear-Admiral, retirement of, caused by wounds, 435; sketch of 450; manly, heroic, and 

. Christian character of 454; wounded at Fort Donelson, 466, 

Forces at or near Washington, in July, 1861, 165; landed on Roanoke Island, 220; under Gen. 
Grant for the reduction of Fort Henry, £50. 

Forr Barancas, slight injury to, 374. 

Font Chanx, surrender of, 203. 

Fort Harreras, treachery of rebels at, 203. 

Fort Jacksoy, formidable naval force arrayed against, 409; mortar-boats challenged by, 412; 
preparations for a renewed attack upon, 422; appearance of, after the action, 42. 

Forr McRag, description and position of, 356. 

Fort PICKENS, strength and importance of, 356; anxicty of the nation respecting, 363; indigna- 
ion roused of the defenders of, 370; in danger from Forts McRae and Barancas, 363; hercic 
decision of the garrison at, 361; importance of 360, 

Forr Nace conildence of the rebels in the strength of 229; condition and appointments 
of, 230. 

Forts, defenseless condition of, caused by ‘the treachery of the Government, 67. 

Fosrrr, Gen. John G., heroism and sketch of, 322, 

Fouke, Col., remark of, to Col. Wright, 443. 

Faenont, Gen, John G., birth and early life of, 268; recalled from Europe, 260; activo cnergy of 
260; appointment, 261; difficulties in the position of, 261; perplexities and toils of 267; 
Magnauimity of, 268; embarrassments of, 281; indomitable energy and consummate skill of, 
284; grand, though undisclosed, plans of, 287; order for superseding, 291 ; reception of, at 
St. Louis, 292 ; cause of the removal of, 293. 

Frost, Gen. D, M., letters of, to Gen. Lyon, 245; surrenders to Gen, Lyon, 247. 


GALENA, gun-boat, origin of 336. 

GampBir, Goy., of Missouri, prepossessions of, 276. 

GarRIsON at Fort Pickens, heroic decision of 361. 

GENERALS, sympathy with slavery of many of the Union, 212; commanding, at tho bombardment 
of Fort Pulaski, 383. 

Geroves, Cupt. F. W., important services of, 408. 

GrBRALTAR of the West, Columbus regarded as, 448. 

GERMANS, bitterness of the rebels toward, 247; Geaman soldiers under Gen. Lyon, 262. 

GoLpsBorouGH, Com.,'sketch of, 315; recall of, to Fortress Monroe, 333. 

Goveryor, Military, of New Orleans, first official act of, 428. 

Govurnuent, U.S, embarrassments of, 136; traitors in all departments of, 167; unwise measures 
of, 234; offer of respecting private property, 298 ; loss of, at Hampton Roads, 351. 

Granz, Gen. U.S, the command of the National foices at Cairo assigned to, 436, inexcusable 
delay of the troops of, and the consequences, 454; sketch of 459; division of, crossing fiom 
Fort Henry to Fort Donelson, 460, 

Grores, Hon, J. W., extract from a speech of, 477. 

Gun-Boats, first planned by Gen. Fremont, 294; efficiency of, in the capture of Newbern, 333; 
dispersion of a marauding band from New Orleans, by the, 408; decorations of those selected 
to shell Fort St. Philip, 409; names of those, especially engaged in the action at Hort Jack- 
son, 413; fate of rebel, on the Mississippi River, 419; rapid construction of a fleet of, 443; 
reconnoissancenear Iort Henry by, 451; utility of, at the siege of Donelson, 473. 

Guns, terrible effect of Union, observable in Fort Henry, 455. 

GUNNERS, hearing of, sometimes injured by explosions on the mortar-boats, 413. 

GUERRILLA bands, consternation in Missouri by the lawlessness of; 444. 


Hat.eoK, H. W., appointment of, Maj -Gen., 390; Gen. Hunter superseded by, 443; commenda- 
ble energy of, 465; irrational order of, 479. 
TAiaronn, Senator, S. ©., statement of, in regard to former Southern views on Slavery, 57, 


Iaveros, burning of, 189. 
Hayvrron Roaps, embarkation of troops from, 200; unprepared condition of the Unicu acet at. $44. 
e 
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Hanser, Gen., recall of, 249. 

Hareisoy's Jstanp, scene at, 216. 

Harreras, Cape, storm off, 202; treacherous weather of, 315. 

Hawkrss, Col. capture of rebels by, 322. 

Heistzeimay, Col, U. &. A., ketch of, 166. 

Hetp To Lazor, different meanings of, 19. : : 

Henry, Fort, position, plan and strength of, 449; expedition to, concealed for some time, 451; 
unconditionally surrendered, 453. 

Heyry, Mrs., touching anecdote of 181. : 

Henotsy, anecdotes of individual, 184; of patriots under Gen. Mulligan, 285. 

Hixpt, Capt., skill and gallantry of, 367. ‘ 

Hinton Head, cost to tho Goyerninent of the capture of, 232; battery npon, 226; picturesque 
scene at the bay, 227. 

oar, Hon. Mr., treatment of, in Charleston, 5. C., 32. 

Hottins, Com., rebel, result of the expedition of, 400. 

Hoxr, Joseph, Ion., prompt measures and letter of, 82. 

Horkrns, Lieut. A., naval exploit of, 223. 

Hore, St. Charles, incident at, 396. 

Hunter, Hon, Mr., of Virginia, demands of, 27. 

Honter, Gen., arrival at Springfield, and effect of his policy, 292. 

Houstsvin.e, surprise of the people at, 488. ’ 


TexoRaNcr, inexcusable, of Northern officers respecting the rebels, 173. 

Inuinois, U. 8. steamer, arrival at Fort Pickens, 364. 

Inuivois 277H Reqiuent, loss of the gallant, after the battle of Belmont, 440, 

Incipests, thrilling, 316; of heroism, 360; connected with the battle of Belmont, 442; in 
Mitchel’s campaign, 485; in Baltimore, 477. 

InavcuraL AppreEss of President Lincolp, closing words of, 86. 

InceENuiry, specimens of Yankee, 408; of Gen. Mitchel, 490. 

Instrkecrion, effects of in Missouri, 445, 

INTELLIGENCE, startling, carried to Gen. Grant, 439. 

Ixrerview of Gen. Mitchel with President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton, 492. 

Troy-cLans, duel between the Merrimac and Monitor, 349; advantages of, 352, 

Iverson, Hon, Mr. extract of speech of 22; statement of, 78. 


JacEson, ©. F., Governor of Missouri, 239; duplicity and energy of 241; weak offer of 249; 
character of the troops of, 253. 

Jacksox, Andrew, Gen., army of, at New Orleans in 1814, 406. 

Jacqueria, war of the, 16. 

Jerrers, Lieut., heroic efforts of, 321. 

Jxrrerson, Thomas, letter of, 18. 

Jurrzrson Cry, State Convention at, 275, 

Jur? Davis, fate of the privateer, 300, 


Key, Jobn J., dismission of, from the service of the U. S., 393. 
Kentucky Unionists offer their services for the War, 123. 
Kurcurs of the Golden Circle, 73, 


Lazor, sympathy between capital and, 114: immense, performed by the soldiers at Fort Pickens 
under Lieut, Slemmer, 364. 

Lazorers, the rights of, 20; need of, in every part of the Union, 504. 

Lanpine effected on Roanoke Island, 321, 

Lanz, Hon. Judge, true and heroic spirit of 489, 

law and principle of Southem aristocrats, 127. 

Latnou of the iron-clad battery Monitor, 338. 

Lexspvre, rebel troops in force at, 215. a 

Letter of Secretary Cameron, 141; from a gentleman in Kentucky, extracts from, 143—4; of 
Jefferson Davis, 327. ‘ 

Levee, at New Orleans, National banner raised on, 396; silent and deserted, 420, 
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LexineTox, Missouri, threatened by rebel forees, 281; occupation of, by Col. Mulligan, 284; fight 
and surrender of, 285; glorious rebel victory at, 286. 

Lincouy, A., muttering at the South because of the election of ag President of U.S, 50; journey 
of, to Washington, 62; quaint reply of, 131. 

Liviyestoy, Com., and his brave crew, of the Cumberland, 342. 

Lonpvon Presses on the Trent affair, 311. 

Loss, reasons for the small, sustained by the Union fleet, at the bombardment of Fort Jackson, 415. 

Louis XV., weak saying of, 16. 

Louisiana, purchase of, 37; population of, 395; civil code of, 395, 

Lovistana, iron-clad battery, description of, 405; treachery of the rebels in Gring the, 423, 

LOvISVILLE JOURNAL, testimony of, respecting female rebels, 433. 

Lovisvitle ann Sr. Lovts, disabling of the gun-boats, crippled our forees at Fort Henry, 465. 

Loya.ry, evidences of in Northern Alabama, 456. 

Loraists, banishment of, and inhumanity towards, in the Southern States, 192. 

Lyox, Nathaniel, Gen., reconnoissance of Camp Jackson, Missouri by, 244; energetic measures 
of, 245; labors in Western Missouri; 254; labors of, 262; heroic resolve of 269; movements 
of, 272; heroism, death and character of, 273. 


MaAcauLay, striking remarks of Hon, T. B., 442. 

MaINE, resolution passed by the State of, 390. 

MANASSAS, steam-ram, built at New Orleans, 399; sinking of, 418. 

Manauvre of Col. Sigel at Carthage, 266; adroit, of Gen. Fremont, 267. 

Mansu, Col., feeble force of, at Ironton, 263. 

Mason, James M., sketch of, 305, 

Marutas Porn, disaster at, 155; reconnoissance at, 191. 

Mayo, Lieut., spirited letter of 146. 

McC.etian, Gen., proclamations of, 141, 142, 155; confidence reposed in, 212; accession of, to 
the position of *commander-in-chicfh 225; checring news from the army of 330; beautiful 
reply to the Philadelphia city council, 391; spirited address of, 392. 

McCirryanp, Gen. John A., sketch of, 459. 

McDoweE .t, Gen. Irvin, anecdote of, 182. 

McRag, Fort, channel blocked by the rebels, 364; guns of, silenced, 371. 

Measures, vigorous, of Gen, Fremont, 276; adopted by the U. 8. iu place of privateering, 299; 
of retaliation adopted by C. §. A., 301; for relieving the starving inhabitants of New Or- 
leans, 430. 

Mey, loyal, crucl treatment of, 396. 

MERRIMAC, origin and plan of, 340; retreat of, after her duel, 350. 

MErTeRNICn, aristocratic views of, 23. 

MILLFORD, rebel force at, heroically attacked, and compelled to surrender, 444, 

Minp improved by foreign travel, 389. 

Mint, seizure of U. §., at New Orleans, by rebels, 70. 

Mussounr, plans of the legislature of, 240; avowed principles of, 241; military bill of 243; threat- 
ened, 250; Fremont’s campaign in, 258; weakness of, 276. 

Mississipri River, various obstructions placed in the lower part of, 405; fleet of Com. Farragut 
commences the ascent of, 434; map of, 402. 

Mississippi, U. 8. frigate, assaults the rebel steam-ram Manassas, 417. 

MitcueEt, O. M., Gen., thrilling speech of, 124; set to Bowling Green, 484; why the clamor 
against, 492; orders of, 489 ; reply to Madam Polk by, 491. 

Montror, origin of the iron-clad, 337; structure of, 339; cost to the U.S. Government wf 340, 
want of confidence felt in, 348; injuries to, 351. 

Monrcomery, Ala., meeting of Secessionists at, 70. 

MonricELo, efficiency of the frigate, 209. 

Morvar FLOTILLA, arrival of, at Ship Island, 403; number of vessels, and arrangement of, 412. 

Movutrrin, Fort, evacuation of, 59 

Mu.uieay, Col., at Lexington, 281. 

Mocrrny, Col. J. McLeod, excellent sanitary regulations of 409. 

Mr. Zion, sharp engagement at, 440. 

Murrrresporo, advance upon, by Gen. Mitchel, +85. 


NasSnvinte, steamer, confederate privateer, 297. 
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NATIONAL consideration, @ question worthy of, 453; Freedman’s Relief Association, society formed 
at the North, called, 391; currency, Pres. Lincoln authorized to issue, 391; gun-boats, fate 
of, at New Orleans, 419; loss at Newbern, 335; peril of tho ships, from rebel fire-rafts and 
gun-boats, 399, 

Nava architecture, sudden chango in, 346; armament, for the reduction of Fort Henry, 450 ; 
Board, inercdulity of, respecting the success of the Monitor, 337; power, rapid increase of, in 
the United States, 393. 

Navy, patriotism of the, 202. 

Necro woman, Union forces saved by a, 288; pilot, faithfulness and daring of a, 390. 

Neonoes, character of information received from, 236; under Gen. Lane, 290; services of, on tha 
ramparts of Newbero, 332; Northern army, how regarded by, 335; joyful welcome to the 
Northern troops by the, 275; efficient labors of, 385; conversation of Gen, Mitchel with, 487 ; 
treatment of, by Geu. Mitchel, 486; testimony respecting, of Sec. Seward, 198. 

Neuse River, march of Union soldiers along the bank of, 329. 

Newnery, N. C., defenses of, 329; rebels fire the city of, 333; auction sale af, 389. 

New Ortrans. Picayune, remarks of, 119; Delta, bitterness of the, 192; fall of 373; papers, tes- 
timony of, rezarding misrule in, 398; wealth, commerce, and position of, 403; defenses of, 
404, 405; rage aud mortification of the rebels in, 420; importance in the commercial world, 
426; newspaper offices of, refuso to publish the proclamation of Gen. Butler—the conse- 
quences, 429 

New York, mass mecting in Union Square, 123; gallant charges of the 69th, Col. Corcoran, 176. 

Niegrit Bay, scene on the waters of, in 1814. 

NIGUT BOMBARDMENT, splendor of a, 320. 

Nonmirty recognized by Americans, 55. 

Nortn, activity at the, 131; military power of, 213 ; what would have been the effect of assenting 
to secession by the peaple of the, 237; political parties at, 380; principles of, regarding tho 
restoration of the Union, 381. 

Nortsern, Border States, loyal governors cf, 239; Lapy, chivalrous treatment of, by a wealthy 

Southron, 404; soldiers, useless toil of, 380. 
Notice of the arrival of Mitchel’s column at Bowling Green, 484, 


Oarn of allegiance not enforeed by Gen. Mitchel, 491. 

Obstructions thrown across the Mississippi River, to prevent the passage of the Union fleet, 421. 

Orricers of the Uniou army, unwillingness of many, to receive assistunce or information from 
slaves, 173; U.S, regular, many disloyal to the flag, 358; opinion of British and French, of 
the fortifications at New Orleans, 400. 

Oetessy, Col., heroic sentiment of, 463. 

OLMsTEAD, Col, character of 384; reply of, worthy of the land of his birth, 382, 

ORDER, reasons for the, disbanding Zagonyi's band, 289; Butler's, concerning the women of New 
Orleans, 431. 

ORDNANCE stores at Pensacola, value of, 358. 

Owasco, gun-boat, challenge giveu by Fort Jackson, accepted by the, 412. 


Papvcan, Gen. Smith leaves, to threaten Columbus, 437. 

Panic, cause of, among Union troops at Bull Run, 179. 

Panx’s Pornt battery, 318. 

Pasquotank River, sharp engagement at, 327. 

PATRiowsm of Miss Armstrong, 360. 

Parriors, firmness and heroic endurance of, at Columbus, 438. 

Prace Convention, 45. 

Preram, Col., surrender of 161. 

Pensacona, the naval depot for the Gulf fleet, 355; bombardment of, 370; conflagration and 
evacuation of, 374; Union feeling in, 375; bay and harbor defended by Fort Pickens, 361; 
navy-yard at, scized by the rebels, 358; U. S. steamer, lessons taught by the grape-shot of, 422. 

Pgoptr, ability of Northern, not appreciated, 213; confidence of Western, in Gen. Fremont, 261; 
Mitchel’s advice to, respecting guerrillas, 491. , 

Perit of Union soldiers in their attack on Belmont, 438. 

Peery, United States vessel of war, 299. 

Peraxns, attempt to blow ap sunken hulks near New Orleans by, 415, 

Puers, Capt., conduct of the expedition by, 456. 
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PuiLippt, skirmish at, 147. 

Pickens, Fort, importance and condition of, 258. 

Pitt, W. A., Rev,, chaplain Ist Regiment Missouri Volunteers, exploit of, 252. 

Pittow, Gen., Uniou troops charged by rebels led by, 439; official report by, of the battle of 
Donelson, 468; dispatch of 468. 

Pizor Town, hotel at, converted into a hospital, 403. 

Piracy, prisoners convicted of, 301, 

Puan, hazardous, resolved upon by Com. Farragut, 415; of rebels, revealed to Gen. Grant, 437; 
sagacious, of Gen, Fremont frustrated, 280; of the rebels at Pensacola, interrupted, by shells 
from Fort Pickens, 374; of Fremont to capture Columbus, 448; of Fort Donelson, 464 

Pryuourn, the Union fleet touches at, on Roanoke River, 328. 

Poutcy, consequences of the inhuman, of our Government, 214; war, of the army of the Potomac, 
331; unfortunate, of Gen, Uunter, and its consequences, 443. 

Po.k, Gen. Bishop, headquarters of, 436; sketch of, 479. 

Pore, Gen., success of the vigorous measures of, 265. 

Porciation, whole, of Free States and Territorics, 36; of the whites of the eleven seceding 
States, 36; of Florida, 353; of New Orleans, 403. 

Porter, Com., consternation caused by the flotilla of, arriving at Pensacola, 373 ; valuable assist- 
ance rendered to the garrison at Pickens by, 375; precautionary measures of, £10; interview 
between the rebel officers of New Orleans and, £23. 

Position of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, map of, 414. 

Potomac, movement of the army from the banks of the, 165; character and numbers of the army 
of, 387. 

Powe, secret, of Gen. Mitchel with his command, 486. 

PRENTISS, Gen., force of, at Cairo and Bird’s Point, 263. 

PREPARATIONS, energetic, for action, on the vessels of the flect of Com. Farragut, 407. 

PREesIDENT of the U. &, Candidates for, 39; endeavora to assassinate the elected, 65; increase of 
the army called for by the, 122; message of, 160; determiuation of respecting Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, 311. 

Paice, Gen., rebel, advance of on Missouri, 281; concentration of the forces of near Springfield, 
Missouri, 291. 

Privcieces on which Messrs. Mason and Slidell were released, 313. 

PrisoNens OF Wak, terms of the exchange of, 290; Gen. lialleck refuses to treat guerrillas and 
marauding parties as, 448. 

PrrvateeninG, foundation of, and how distinguished from piracy, 298. 

Privarecr, Savannah, fate of 300. 

PROCLAMATION, reception of the President's, at Montgomery after the fall of Sumter, 140; of Gen. 
McClellan in Virginia, 141; outrageous, of Gen. Beauregard at Manassas, 148; scandalous, 
posted in Memphis, Tennessee, 193; apologetic, of Gen. Harney at St. Louis, 248; of Gov. 
Jackson, at Jefferson City, Missouri, 250; of Gen. Lyon, at Booneville, 253; of Licut.-Gov. 
Reynolds, at New Madrid, 263; of Gen. Fremont, at St. Louis, 276; spirited, soul-thrilling, 
of Zagonyi, 288 ; of letters of marque by Jeff Davis, 298; of the Emperor of France, 305; of 
martial law by Gen. Butler, at New Orleans, £27; terms of Gen. Butler's, 429. 

Promer and decided action of Admiral Foote, 465. 

PROVIDENOK, special interposition of au overruling, 347. 

Puniic Oprioy, rapid progress of the chanye in, respecting the employment of colored men in the 
Army, 383, . 

PvLaski, Fort, great strength of, 378; Gen. Hunter demands the surrender of, 382; surrender 
of, 384; secret investment of, by Northern troops, 385. 


Quanret between Davis and Beauregard, after the battle of Bull Run, 325. 
QUARANTINE station near Fort Jackson, two hundred rebels captured at, 419. 


Reasons why the National Government need Florida, 354; for the want of proper supplies in tho 
forts at Florida, 358; incomprehensible, for setting aside Gen. Mitchel, 492. 

Revel, batteries around Fort Pickens, 26] ; camp near Springfield, position of, 270 ; force in Mis- 
souri increased, 262; government, decision of, 374; general mistake of, at Pensacola, 367; 
retreat cut off, 368; troops, villainous doception practised by, at Wilson’s Creek, 271; officer, 
mortification of, 485. 

Resets, expectations of, 71; mistaken treatment of, by the North, 213; ludicrous flight of the 
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gun-boats of neur Hilton Head, 227; object of the, in instituting the war, 237; rout of, at 
Booneville, 252; elation and force of, at south-eastern Missouri, 263; outrages of, in Mis- 
souri, 264; surprise in the Merrimac at the gauntlet thrown down by the Monitor, 349; 
thorough discomfiture of, at Santa Kosa, 368; loss of, 369; causes of discouragement to, 373; 
address of, to the people of Georgia, 373; encouragemeot afforded by England to, 387; law- 
lessness of, crushed by Com, Farragut, 421; loss of life at capture of Now Orleans un- 
known, 426. 

RECEPTION of Capt. Wilkes and Lieut. Fairfax, 309. 

Recort and concussion on the gun-boats, effect of 413. 

REcONNOISSANCEof Gen. McCall at Drainesville, 216; on tho Mississippi, by the rebel steamer 
Joy, 399. 

Rx-ENFORCEMENTS demanded of Gen. Fremont, 365; arrival of rebels at Santa Rosa, 363. 

KEIGN OF TERROR, illustrations of, T2 

ReLay Howse, Gen. Butler takes possession of, 121. 

Remarks of Gen. Mitchel, 482. 

Removat, causes for the, of Gen. Fremont, 294. 

Renxo, Gen, J. L., impetuous rush of Massachusetts soldiers under, 331; sketch of, $21. 

Reysuaw, Lieut., order of the traitorous, 360. 

REPRESENTATION, principles of, heretofore, at the South and in the North, 33. 

REPRESENTATIVES’ HALL in Washington, 40, 41. 

Reporr of the battle of Carthage, 257; of the Secretary of tho Navy, 44. 

Repty, heroic, of Lieut. Worden, after his wound, 350; of Gen, Fromont to Pres, Lincoln, 278, 

Rerve.ic, plan of the American, 19. 

Review, opinions of the North British, 19. 

RevoLuTION, French, cause of, 18; Atmerican, cause of, 19. 

Ruopve Istanp regiment in Washington, 119. 

Ricnarpson, Col., reconnoissance of, 170. 

Ricamonp Whig, announcement of, 119; Dispatch, report of, 179. 

Rich Muvunraiy, skirmish at, 160. 

Ricamonb, U. §. steamer, accident upon the, 371; attack of the ram Manassas upon, 399, 

Ricut or searcu, insisted upon by Wngland, 311. 

Road, length of, required by an army in motion, 168, 

Roanoke ISvanp, position of, 318. 

Ropmay, Col., charge by 4th R. I. Vols, under, 332, 

Rowe, aristocracy of, 15. 

Rouney, engagement at, 224. 

Rosgcrans, W. &., Gen., notice of 187, 

Rovting, daily, in a well-regulated camp, 499. 

Rowan, Com., gallantry of, 334. 

Ruin of Fort Jackson, and incidents of its destruction, 425. 

RussELL, Col., death of, of the 10th Conn. Vols., 322. 

Russecu, W. H., views of, regarding the hatred of the Southern aristocrats toward the North, 63; 
extract of a letter of, 17. 


Sagnati, observance of, by Northern troops at Newbern, after its capture, 335, 

Sacumns, the coast survey steamer, very essential service performed by, 408. 

SanTa Rosa ISLAND, position and appearance of 355; expedition planned by tho rebels against 
the fortification on, 366. 

SAVANNAH, privateer, short career of, 299; city of, population and position of 377; alarm of the 
people of, 378; effect of the news of the surrender of Fort Pulaski in, 385. 

Saving of Louis XV., 15; contemptible feeling evinced in, 16. 

Scenf, sublimity of the night, during the bombardment of Fort Jackson, 413; beautiful and fairy- 
like, 460; harrowing, on the battle-field, 470. 

Scort, Lirvt. Gey. WINFIEvD, well-arranged precautions for the defense of tho Capital by, 40; 
energetic measures of, 67; touching evidence of tho fidelity to his country of 125; resigna- 
tion of the cares of office tendered by, 225, : 

Semen received ou board the blockading squadron, 388. 

SzcEssion, the object of, and plans for, 51; ordinance of, adopted in Florida, 357; supreme folly 


of the doctrine of 394; first popularity of the doctrines in Louisi 398 - 
principles, 498. jana, 398; summary of the 
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SECESSIONISTS, plans of, in Baltimore, frustrated, 66; intentions of, respecting Washington, 77; 
threats of, in Annapolis, 114; disappointment of the plans of, in Virginia, 130; one of tho 
concealed abjects of, 296. 

Secret societies, pledged to the Southern Confederacy, 78; instructions, from the British Govern- 
ment to their ambassador, 311. 

Seizure of the forts, mint, and custom-house, at New Orleans, with the sub-treasury of the United 
States, by the Secession mob, 396; of railroads in Alabama by Gen. Mitchel, 488, 

Senmnote INprans, cost to the U. 8. of exterminating, 353. 

SENTIMENTS of Southern politicians, 127. 

SEVENTH ReGient or N. Y., beautiful tribute to, by the Mass. Eighth, 114. 

SEWARD, SEC., reasoning of regarding the Trent affair, 312. 

SEWALL’s Point, movements in the direction of, 348, 

SHELLS, weight of, and of powder, used at each discharge of guns, in the bombardmont of Fort 
Jackson, 413. 

SHERMAN, Gen., instructions by the War Department to, 226. 

Saw Ispand, the appearance and importance of, 40L. 

Surpey, Lieut,, daring adventure of, 365. 

Siece of Fort Pickens, virtual abandonment of, 373. 

Sicen, Col, Franz, vigorous plans of, 255; heroic charge at Carthage led by, 256; sketch of, and 
influence of, 270; successful surprise of the rebels at Wilson’s Creek by, 271; unjust mur- 
murs against, 272. 

SILENT MARCH toward Huntsville, by Gen. Mitchel’s command, 487. 

SKIRMISHES between rebel and Union forces, in the Western Departmont, 449. 

SLAVE, outrageous abuse of, by one calling himself a Virginia gentleman, 141. 

SLavERY, its effects upon the white laboring population, 20; what it was when tho Bible was 
given to man, 24; what Roman, was, 24; what American, is fast becoming, 24; no power to 
control, in loyal States possessed by the Constitution, 32; sentiments of Wesley and Jefferson 
concerning, 127; views of President Lincoln concerning, 128; the purchase of Mlorida pro- 
motive of the interests of, 353; rebel soldiers assisted by, 381; the question of, growing 
increasingly important, 387; Gen. Mitchel much embarrassed by, 486. 

SLAVEHOLDERS, inflexible determination of, 25; the outrageous demands of, as expressed by Ton, 
Mr, Hunter, of Virginia, 26; requisitions of, upon twenty-one millions of freemen, 36, opinion 
of, expressed by W. H. Russell, in London Times, 142; the original design of, 381. 

Steuer, Licut., heroic reply of, to’ the Confederates in Florida, 358; brave and shrewd conduct 
of, 358; the health, and that of the men of his command, injured by their unwearied efforts at 
Fort Pickens, 363, 

SuwELL, Jonny, the accredited agent of tho Confederate States to the court of France, his disgrace- 
ful efforts in behalf of slavery, 305, 

Stocum’s CREEK, troops Janded at, near Newbern, 329. 

Surrg, Gen., brilliant charge of, at the storming of Fort Donelson, 469. 

Soctery must have its gradations, 21. 

So.prer, testimony of a rebel, 368. 

SoLpiers, exposure of Union, 172; coolness under fire, 335; faithfulness to duty of Union, 347; 
uucomfortable residence of Northern, at Ship Island, 364; prodigious labors of the volunteer, 
on Tybee Island, 382; sympathy of Northern, often interested for the slave, 389, 

Sorire upon the 20th Indiana regiment, 462; determined upon by the rebels, 466. 

Soutuern journal, silly conceit and malevolence of a, 420; soldiers, inspiration of historic memo- 
ries cheer on, 403; towns, antique appearance of, 334. 

Sourm Carona, reception of the news of the secession of, in Now Orleans, 396; sayings of a 
rebel in, 193; vigilance committee of, 194; address to the convention of, 355. 

Sours, energy of the, 131; mean-spiritedness of the Northern allies of the, 331. 

SouTnERN CONFEDERACY, officers of, chosen, 71. 

SPEEcH, extract of, of Hon. Mr, Iverson, of Georgia, 22; of Abraham Lincoln, on the equality of mau, 
39; of Hon. Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, 47; of Ton. A, H. Stephens, of Georgia, 55; 
contrasted with one, 56; of Hon. Charles Sumner, in the U. 8. Senate, 128; of Hon, A. IL 
Stephens, in Augusta, Ga., 158. 

Srarr-oFFIcER testimony of, writing from Newbern, 359. 

Stan OF THE West, steamer, insult offered by Charlestonians to, 61. 

State RIGHTS, Southern views of, illustrated by the acts of the nation of Arkar.sns, 498. 

Brats, the Secretary of, cloar and frank expressions regarding the principles of neutral rights by, 313, 
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Srmansg, F. A., Adj., tribute to the memory of, 332. 

Srmpiens, Hon. A. H., views of the African race as bell by, 34. 

SrockTox, Rev. Mr., memorable prayer of, 40. 

Stones, Capt. J. H., heroic stratagem of, 242. 

Sroxe Bripae, perplexities at, iz which Union troops were involved, 175. 

Sr. Lours, strategic importance of, 243; mob quelled at, by the heroic Lyon, 248; strong seers: 
sion feeling in, 263; feeble defenses of, 260; martial law proclaimed in, 275; energetic 
measures of Gen. Halleck for controlling insubordination in, 4-46. 

Srreaus, unbridged, no obstacle to Gen. Mitchel, 457. 

Senmncita, Flag-officer, order issued by the War Department to, 199. 

Srrone, Capt. W. 1, heroic adventure of, 196. 

Sr. Pump, Fort, position and description of, 405. 

Sup.ey’s Forp, Confederate forces ready to reccivo the Union soldiers on their arrival at, 174; 
principal battle to be fought at, 176. 

Surryrtxe of people in New Orleans for food, 428; night cf, experienced by the troops encamped 
before Fort Donelson, 463. 

Sussary of the events of a week, 425. 

Sumer, Fort, impressive scene on raising the U.S. flag in, 60; anniversary of the fall of, ecle- 
brated by the surrender of Pulaski, 385, 

Svprrizs, cautious landing of men and, from the war steamer Brooklyn, upon Fort Pickens, 362. 

Strnenper, terms of at Roanoke, 323; of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, demanded by Capt. 
Bogys, instructed by Com. Porter, 419. 
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TELEGRAMS, received by Gen. Fremont, 268; reecived ftom Washiagtou demanding forces of Gen, 
Fremont, 282. 

Tennessee, large part of the people of, loyal, 145. 

‘'eruor of the North Carolinians, caused by the successes of Gen. Burnside, 328. 

Terrorism extended over Florida, 358; reign of in Louisiana, 397; very considerable in New 
Orleans, 426. 

THomPauy, Jacob, Seeretary of Interior, under Buchanan, 42; treasonable utterances off in a letter 
to Gen. Quitman, 125. . 

Tulsrs’ Pont, fort built with much labor and expense at, 318. 

Tinnp Division, pride of Mitchel’s soldiers as Lelonging to, £83, 

TintMAN, William, heroic recapture of the 8. J. Waring by, 188. 

Trim required for drilling a regiment, 484. 

Tives, terrible slaughter of rebel troops on board the steamer, 368. 

TianuMay, rebel Gen., conversation between Admiral Foote and, 454. 

Tor, exhausting nature of the, upon the mortar-boats, 413. 

Toones, Robert, Hon., character of, 78; opinion of respecting the recognition of the Southern 
Coufederaey abroad, 297. 

Torrence, Major, well-devised and bravely-executed plans of, 446 

TowER, Major, assists Capt. Hildt to drive the rebels from Sauta Rosa Island into their boats, 367. 

TRANSPORTATION, Wart of means of, at Ball’s Dluff, 218; Fremont’s method of obtaining it, when 
uusupplied, 287. 

TREACHERY, rebels informed of Gen. McDowell’s plans, by some one in the Union camp guilty 
of, 174; all departments of government infected with, 175. 

Treasury, report of the Secretary of the, 302. 

Trent, Capt. Wilkes, of the American steam sloop-of-war San Jacinto, overtakca the English 
passenger ship, 396. 

Troops, Connecticut, energetic conduct of, at the battle of Bull Run, 183; weariness of all the, at 
Newbern, 331; most prominent in the battle of Newbern, 331, 332; rebel character of, in 
New Orleans, 361; confusion of, at Pensacola, 368; reception of Gen. Butler's, 427; Northern, 
forbearance of, under insults and privutions, 432; of Gen, McClernand and Gen. Smith taking 
position before Donelson, 460. 

TUSCUMBIA, enemy pursued to, 485. 

Tyurr's Drvistoy, obstacles in the way of, 167, 

TyBee ISLaNd, situation of, 377; batteries erected by Union troops at, 378; volunteers who en-’ 
dured suffering, toil and death, so nobly at, 382. 


Uxton army. loss of, in the battles of Roanoke, 323; at the battle of Carthage, 257; leed arrives 


ou 
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opposite New Orleans, 419; men, sympathies of 191; troops take possession of Ship Island, 

401; parties at the North, 499; sentiments, expression of, silenced, 67, 70; sentiment, indica- 

tion of, in North Carolina, 327; troops, peril of, on Hatteras Island, 2.9; in St, Louis, 282. 
Unirep States, policy of, 298; cost of Louisiana to the, 395, 


‘Vator of the 51st Regiment N. Y. Volunteers at Newbern, 333. 

Vanpatisx at Nashville, 473. 

Varona, wonderful exploits of the gun-boat, 418. 

VERMONT? troops, hervie gentiments of 123. 

‘VESSELS, assemblage of, in Hampton Roads, 341. 

Vicrory, third, wou by the heroic Sigel and his patriot band, 257; effect of the, won by the 
Monitor, 250; falsely claimed by the rebels at Santa Roza Tsland, 369; obtained by forces 
under Gen. Mitchel, 488, 

Vienna, disaster at, 154. 

VICKSBURG, arrival of the mortar fleet, and position of the city of 435. 

VIRGINIA (Western), action of, respecting secession, 145. 

Vopers, Major, overpowered, and surrenders, 367; carried off by the rebels, 369. 

VOLUNTEER, readiness of Northern people to, 212; reward of earned in the capture uf Fort 
Pulaski, 384. 

Vore of the people of Louisiana regarding secession, 395. 


Wasasu, U.S. frigate, response of 228, 

Wattacsg, Gen., opportune arrival of troops under, 467; heroic struggles of, 468. 

War of equipment for soldiers, 266, 

War, incidents of the, 162; preparations in Virginia for, 58; active preparations for, in New 
Orleans, 397; report of tho Secretary of, 392; sleops of, armaments of the, 407; changes :o 
fortifications needed, to compelo wilh moderu instruments of, 386. 

Warren, Fort, the prisou-house of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, 309. 

Warrenton set on fire by shells from Fort Pickens, 372. 

Warsaw, rapid bridging of the, 288, 

Wasnryeton, D. C., rebel expectation of entering, 119. 

Watcaworp of Zagonyi's troops, 289. 

WEBSTER, extract from a epeech of, 81. 

West, Gen., warning voice of, disregarded, 351. 

WESTFIELD, daring exploit of the crew of the gun-boat, 411. 

WuHiLtpry, the crew of the sinking Cumberland rescued by the, 243, 

WuttExAtt, fire discovered on board the, 351. 

Waite, Maj., success and energy of 286. 

Wuire inhabitants of Louisiana, ignorance of, 395. 

Wiikes, Capt. Charles, commander of the San Jacinto, 306; reasoning of, 307; clemency of, 
towards the Trent and her passengers, 309; uct of; low regarded in England, 311. 

Witsoy, Ilon. Henry, speech of, 47. 

Wirsoy's CREEK, map of, 269; battle of, 272; tho results of tho battle of, 274. 

Wisrar, Col. bravery of, 221. 

Winxcuesrer, Va, fiend-like brutality of a woman in, 432. 

Wintarop, Col, bravery and death of, 151. 

Wonrpey, Licut., serious accident to, in the engagement of the Monitor and Metrimae, 350; foar- 
lessness and tact displayed by, in conveying dispatches overland to Fort Pickens, 362. 

Woxes, extreme hatred of the North evinced by Southern, 74; in New Orleans, guilty of de- 
grading and outrageous conduct, 432. 


Yanxees, affected contempt of, 397; filsehoods concerning, 139. 
Yorkrown, admonition from the Monitor received by the, 350. 
Youer, Hon. D. L., letter of, 51. 


Zaqowvt, Gen., body-guard of Gen. Fremont commanded by, 288; tremendous charge of, at Spring- 
field, Missouri, 289; report of the battle of Springfield by, 290, 

ZOVAVES. Kutsworrn's, presentation of colors to, 120; character of the men composing, 120. 
Wilson's, various causes combine to weaken, 366; position and character of 261; bravery of, 
367; at first disorganized, aferwards reénforced, 367; heavy lose iu the engayement at Santa 


Rosa Island, 369. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS, Professional Men, and Young Men from the Country, are Wanted to 


act as AGENTS, in introducing into each County in the United States and Canada, the following 
publications, which are sold only by Subscription. - 


Agents will not be required to canvass territory previously occupied unless they choose, and 
all books Temaining unsold may be returned at prices originally charged, if in good condition ; 
providing they are returned within four months from the time of shipment, 


Persons wishing appointments as Agents, or to obtain further information on the subject, will 
apply immediately at the Office of the Subscriber, or address by mail, 


GURDON BILL, SPrinarievp, Mass. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


gE tea os OR SD mee SB a a eB & 


or TOR 


CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 


COMPRISING A FULL AND IMPARTIAL ACCOUNT OF THE 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE REBELLION, ¥ 


OF TUE VARIOUS 


NAVAL AND MILITARY ENGAGEMENTS, 


Or TUR 


Heroic Deeds performed by Armies and Individuals, 


TOUCHING SCENES IN THE FIELD, THE CAMP, THE HOSPITAL, 
AND THE CABIN. 


‘ By J. S. C. ABBOTT, 


Author uf the “Life of Napoleon,” “ History of the Fronch Revolution,” “ Monarchs of 
Continental Europe,” &e, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH DIAGRAMS AND NUMEROUS STEEL ENGRAVINGS, OF BATTLE SCENES AND 
PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN, BY TIE BEST ARTISTS. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


And will consist of over 1000 large Royal Octavo pages. The author of this work is well 
known as one of the most talented and popular historical writers; and his History of the Great 
Rebellion will not be surpassed in merit and attractiveness by any other that may be offered to 
the public. : 

Tho Illustrations are all from original designs, Engraved on Steel, by the best Artists, ex- 
pressly for the work, and comprise portraits of distinguished commanders and civilians, with the 
prominent battle-scones by sea and land, 


This work will be published in (he German language as well as in the English, 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Lifh OF WASHINGTON. 


VIVID PEN-PAINTINGS OF BATTLES AND INCIDENTS, TRIALS AND 
TRIUMPHS OF THE HEROES AND SOLDIERS OF 
REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 


By HON. J. T. HEADLEY, 


Author of “ Washington and his Generals," “ Napoleon and his Marshals,” “Sacred Mountains,” ete 


TOGRTUNE Wt AN INTERESTING ACHOUNT OF 


MOUNT VERNON AS I7_IS, 
Br BENSON J. LOSSING. 


The whole embellished with numerous Stecl and Wood Engravings, and a splendid Colored 
Lithographie View of Mount Vernon and Washington's Tomb. 


This beantifal royal octavo yolaume of over 500 pages embraces a brilliant narration of the fuets 
and incidents in the life of that remarkable man, and Father of his Country—George Washington ; 
together with his counection with the Revolutionary War, ete. Comprising much new and im- 
portant information, derived foun the papers of General Putnam, and the researches of Mr. Los- 
siug,—information embraced in no ether book. 

When every heart throbs with enthusiastic gratitude, and public fecling is thoroughly aroused 

* towards the memory of Washington, a biography from the pen of Mr. Ileadley, of that great and 
good man, is of peculiar interest, and would necessarily bo in great demand. Already thousands 
ef copies have been sold, and the demand is every day increasing, as the suécess of our agents 
abundantly proves. 


IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE! 


A NEW AND POPULAR GERMAN WORK ENTITLED 


ChejndianRaces of North & South America, 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE PRINCIPAL ABORIGINAL RACES ; 


A description of their Customs, Mythology, and Religious Ceremonies; the history of their most 
powerful Tribes, and of their most Celebrated Chiefs and Warriors; their Intercourse and 
Wars with the Enropean Settlers, and a great variety of Ancedotes and Deseri ptions illustra- 
tive of Personal and National Characteristics, 


By CHARLES DE WOLF BROWNELL. 
TRANSLATED BY WM. DASSELL. 
Embellished with numerous and deautifally Colored Engravings, by the first Artists. 


pie] 


This work is bound in ono large octavo volume of nearly seven hundred pages, in attractive 
fall gilt muslin, and will be illustrated with over Thirty Bagravings, twenty-four of which are 
heautifuly colored,—representing Indian Dances, Indian Chiefs, Indian Horsemanship, Vish- 
ing, ete, ; 


It is especially valuable and interesting to the German population of this country, giving them 
a complete history of the Aboriginal races of the Western Continent, their peculiar babits and 
character, their promineut chiefs. ete. No work can be more interesting to the German, and 
already the abundant success whieh haa attended the Work, prove it one of the most opular 
Gernian books published in this country. EZ 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


AS If IS IN THE 


SPHERE OF NATURE ANO THE CHURCH. 


5DOWING THE 


MISSION, DUTIES, INFLUENCES, HABITS, AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF NOME; ITS EDUCATION, 
GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE; WITH HINYS ON “MATCIT MAKING,” AND THE 
RELATION OF PARENTS ™ THE MARRIAGE CMOICE OF THEIR 
CHILDREN; TOGETHER WITH A CONSIDERATION 
OF THE TESTS IN THE SELECTION 
OF A COMPANION, 0. 


By REV. Ss. PRILOLIPsS, A.M. 


“Sweet is the smile of Home! the mutual look 
When hearts are of cach other sure ; 
Sweet all the joys that crowd tho houschold nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure." 


This work containg about 375 pages, elegantly bound in one duodecimo volume, with clear 
type and on good paper, and is a worlc well calculated to moet the demand of every well- 
rowulated and intelligent family, and its teachings can but tend materially to the elevation of the 
character und perfections of Home. 


Persons wishing appointments as Agents, or to obtain further information ou the subject, will 


apply immediately at our office, or address 
GURDON BILL, Sprincriscp, Mass. 


THE MUSEUM 
OF WONDERFUL AND DARING EXPLOITS: 


BEING A RECORD OF 


TORILLING NARRATIVES, HEROIC ACHIEVEMENTS, AND HAZARDOUS ENTERPRISES. 


INTERSPRRSED WITH NUMEROUS ACCOUNTS OF TITE 


MOST ENTERTAINING FACTS FOUND IN HISTORY. 


Embracing @ most curious and interesting variety of valuable reading for all classes. Prepared 
. from authentic documents, 


BY L. THOMAS, M.D. 
Embellishod with numerous Colored Engravings. 


This is a volume of over 500 pages, illustrated with upwards of Firry ENGRAVINGS, many of 
which are colored, and embraces a large amount of popular and entertaining matter, forming an 
encyclopmedia of curious facts and incidents, which relate to the history of our country. Probably 
not less than 30,000 copies of this work have been sold in the United States, and edition efter 
edition proves that the demand is by no means supplied. 

It is bound in beautiful full gilt muslin, and is issued both in the octavo and duodecimo 


forms. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SACRED BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY: 


OR, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


CONTAINING 


Descriptions of Palestine—Ancient and ailodern, 
LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS, KINGS AND PROPHETS, 


AND OF 
CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES. 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 
NOTICES OF THE MOST EMINENT REFORMERS, 
LUTHER, MELANCTHON, CALVIN, &c, 


WITH INTERESTING SKETCHES OF THE RUINS OF CELEBRATED ANCIENT 
CITIES—PALMYRA, NINEVEH, Etc—MENTIONED IN THE 
SACRED WRITINGS. 


EDITED BY OSMOND TIFFANY, 


Author of “Tho American in China,” “ Brandon ; or, A Hundred Years Ago,” ete. 


LLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS AND BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
IN ONE VOLUME OF OVER 600 PAGES. 


THE GALLERY OF THE BIBLE: 


ILLUSTRATING, IN POETRY AND PROSE, 


Che Most Prominent Scenes, Characters and Events 


IN THE LIVES OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 
INCLUDING 


MANY OF THE MOST SOLEMN AND TOUCHING OF THE SACRED EPISODES, SUCII AS THE 
FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, THE MARRIAGE OF CANA, THE HEALING OF 
JARIOS' DAUGHTER, THE LAST SUPPER, Exo, 


EDITED BY 
RUFUS W. GRISWOLD & REV. H. HASTINGS WELD 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 
TWENTY-FOUR EXQUISITE STEEL ENGRAVINGS BY SARTAIN, 
AFTER THE FINEST ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS, 
in Two Volumes of about 1000 Pages. 


Many of the names enrolled as contributors to this work, are “familiar as household words” 
wherever the English language is spoken, however remote the corner of the earth; and this, 
with the splendid Steel Engravings, makes it one of the finest and best works now published. 
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